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PREFACE 

For  the  ordinary  student  and  teacher  on  this  continent  fresh- 
water life  has  a  significance  heretofore  greatly  underestimated. 
In  most  parts  of  the  country  it  lies  at  one*s  very  door,  readily  ac- 
cessible, and  is  indeed  the  only  type  of  aquatic  existence  which  can 
be  studied  living  and  at  work.  This  fact  gives  to  fresh-water  life, 
once  the  student  has  been  introduced  into  its  domain,  an  appeal- 
ing interest  that  fetters  his  attention  and  stimulates  his  desire 
to  know  something  more  of  it.  Among  the  most  remarkable  of 
early  works  that  followed  hard  upon  the  first  use  of  the  micro- 
scope are  some  great  classics  which  represent  work  in  this  very 
field. 

Various  European  coxmtries  possess  elaborate  monographs  on 
fresh-water  organisms  as  a  whole  and  on  single  groups,  but  no 
attempt  has  been  made  heretofore  to  deal  with  North  American 
fresh-water  life  in  its  entirety,  and  few  treatises  have  essayed  to 
cover  completely  any  group  of  fresh-water  organisms.  American 
workers  in  general  have  accordingly  avoided  this  field  and  the  few 
who  have  attempted  to  engage  in  its  study  have  found  their  prob- 
lems very  difiicult  to  solve. 

The  preparation  of  the  present  work  was  xmdertaken  many  years 
ago  with  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  study  of  the  material  so 
easily  obtainable  and  of  aiding  workers  of  all  grades  to  acquire 
some  definite  and  precise  knowledge  of  the  organisms  met  in  such 
study.  Each  chapter  has  been  handled  by  a  specialist  on  the  group 
and  the  results  achieved  by  this  method  have  a  significance  that 
could  not  have  been  attained  in  any  other  way.  Conditions  en- 
tirely imavoidable  led  to  the  completion  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  work  at  somewhat  different  dates.  It  is  believed  that  this 
will  not,  in  fact,  impair  the  value  of  the  work  as  a  whole  and 
will  find  an  excuse  in  the  magnitude  of  the  task.  Individual 
chapters  represent  a  survey  of  the  group  treated  that  is  complete 
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for  ibh  oontineiit  up  to  the  time  at  which  the  chapter  was 
dosed. 

The  first  few  chapters  are  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  general  bio- 
logical factors.  Evident  space  limits  prevented  extended  discus- 
sion of  many  most  interesting  biological  topics,  which  are  at  best 
only  outlined  here.  The  exact  citation  of  sources  at  the  close 
of  these  chapters  will  aid  the  reader  to  pursue  such  topics  further 
if  desired.  Not  all  discussions  on  general  questions  have  been 
confined  to  the  introductory  chapters.  The  chapter  on  Rotifera, 
by  Jennings,  presents  an  admirable  description  of  life  processes, 
which,  altho  written  specifically  for  that  group,  applies  with  ap- 
propriate modifications  to  all  groups  of  many-celled  organisms. 
In  the  chapter  on  Copepoda,  Marsh  has  treated  with  some  detail 
the  general  question  of  distribution  as  illustrated  by  this  group; 
yet  the  very  factors  which  he  shows  to  be  operative  in  it  are 
those  that  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  distribution  of  most  if  not  aU 
other  groups.  The  discussion  of  the  aquatic  vertebrates  by  Eigen- 
mann  is  purely  biological  and  the  systematic  outline  is  omitted 
entirely,  since  that  of  itself  would  demand  an  entire  book  for  its 
adequate  presentation.  The  same  is  true  of  the  chapter  on  Bac- 
teria, by  Jordan,  and  of  that  on  the  higher  aquatic  plants  which  are 
treated  by  Pond  in  the  physiological  (chemico-physical)  aspect 
primarily. 

Apart  from  those  just  mentioned  all  chapters  conform  to  the 
same  general  plan.  Each  is  devoted  to  a  single  group  of  organ- 
isms and  opens  with  a  general  account  of  the  occurrence  and  his- 
tory of  the  group.  The  description  of  the  anatomy  of  the  forms 
treated  is  very  brief  and  deals  chiefly  with  such  features  as  are  of 
special  value  in  the  key.  Similarly  the  life  history  is  given  in 
condensed  form.  More  attention  is  devoted  to  the  biological 
relations  which  at  this  point  are  discussed  with  reference  to  the 
entire  group,  whereas  individual  features  are  left  for  later  record 
\mder  individual  species  except  as  they  are  needed  for  illustrations 
of  general  questions.  Care  has  been  exercised  to  include  descrip- 
tions of  special  methods  for  collecting,  preserving,  and  studying 
the  organisms  of  each  particular  group. 

Special  details  both  biological  and  morphological  regarding  genera 
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and  species  ire  included  under  a  synoptic  key  which  comes  at  the 
close  of  each  chapter  except  as  noted  above;  in  some  cases  it  is 
carried  to  species  but  in  others  only  to  genera.  The  form  utilized 
for  the  keys  has  been  in  constant  use  for  many  years  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  having  been  applied  to  many  aquatic  types  by 
Professor  S.  A.  Forbes  and  his  associates.  The  introductory  num- 
ber of  each  key  line  is  followed  by  an  alternative  number  printed 
in  parentheses  and  on  reaching  a  decision  that  this  line  is  not  ac- 
ceptable, the  student  proceeds  at  once  to  the  line  introduced  by 
the  alternative  number;  in  case  a  given  alternative  is  accepted  the 
further  course  of  the  inquiry  is  indicated  by  a  number  at  the  close 
of  the  line. 

In  order  to  achieve  maximum  ease  in  use  and  perspicacity  in 
grasping  the  facts  presented,  all  the  information  on  a  given  form, 
viz.,  the  illustration,  the  description,  and  the  biological  features  with 
the  frequence,  range,  and  other  special  data,  are  included  between 
the  key  line  which  introduces  the  name  and  the  key  line  next  fol- 
lowing. The  total  information  on  a  single  type  forms  thus  a  solid 
panel  and  appeals  promptly  and  as  a  whole  to  the  eye  and  mind  of 
the  student.  Each  chapter  closes  with  a  brief  list  of  the  most 
^sential  references  to  the  topic.  No  textbooks  are  cited  and  only 
such  works  are  noted  as  may  be  considered  indispensable  for  pres- 
ent-day study  of  North  American  forms.  The  student  is  cautioned 
not  to  regard  any  such  list  as  in  any  sense  a  bibliography  of  the 
subject. 

To  encompass  such  a  mass  of  material  within  the  limits  of  a 
single  volume,  even  tho  it  be  generous  in  size,  has  necessitated 
brevity  of  treatment  at  every  point.  Technical  terms  are  defined 
or  discussed  only  once  and  no  glossary  is  introduced.  The  index 
includes  important  terms  and  all  of  the  scientific  names  used  in 
the  keys  so  that  the  reader  can  find  every  item  promptly. 

A  serious  effort  was  made  to  attain  uniformity  in  the  use  of 
names  thruout  the  entire  work  but  the  worker  will  find  that  this 
end  was  not  fully  achieved.  The  most  conspicuous  failure  in  this 
particular  obtains  in  the  citation  of  host  names  for  various  para- 
sitic species.  In  all  such  cases  that  name  is  employed  which  was 
used  by  the  authority  from  which  the  record  is  cited.     It  was  felt 
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that  in  the  absence  of  monographic  revisions  of  the  species  oi 
parasites  noted  any  other  method  would  have  been  indefensible 
in  a  brief  treatise. 

Abundant  use  has  been  made  of  figures  to  illustrate  the  forms 
described.  Most  of  the  illustrations  are  new  and  many  of  them 
drawn  by  the  author  of  the  chapter  especially  for  this  work. 

In  chapter  II  certain  figures  and  tables  are  taken  with  modi- 
fications from  Shelford's  Animal  Communities  in  Temperate 
America  by  courtesy  of  the  Geographic  Society  of  Chicago  and  the 
University  of  Chicago  Press. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  acknowledge  all  of  the  aid  which  has 
been  extended  during  the  progress  of  the  work.  Valuable  sugges- 
tions from  many  sources  have  been  freely  extended  us  and  as  freely 
utilized. 

To  all  of  our  colleagues  who,  in  spite  of  multitudinous  difficulties 
and  seemingly  interminable  delays,  have  worked  so  generously  to 
perfect  their  individual  chapters  the  sincerest  thanks  of  the  editors 
are  due.  Especial  mention  should  be  made  of  the  numerous  help- 
ful suggestions  and  criticisms  given  outside  their  own  chapters 
during  the  preparation  of  the  work  by  Professors  E.  A.  Birge  and 
Frank  Smith.  Grateful  acknowledgement  is  also  due  E.  C.  Faust 
and  H.  G.  May  for  aid  in  reading  and  checking  proof. 

Finally,  it  is  a  pleasure  as  well  as  a  duty  to  express  our  apprecia- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  publishers.  Their  forbearance  and  continued 
kindly  assistance  during  the  long  and  diflScult  period  of  preparation 
has  made  possible  the  completion  of  the  work  and  its  presentation 
to  the  scientific  worker  in  attractive  form. 
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CHAPTER  I 

INTRODUCTION 

By  henry  B.  ward 

Pfcfessor  cf  Zwflogy  in  ike  UnhersUy  of  lUinois 

On  the  surface  of  the  globe,  water  and  life  are  intimately  asso- 
ciated. As  water  grows  scantier  life  becomes  more  restricted  until 
with  the  total  failure  of  water  life  also  disappears.  In  regions  where 
water  is  very  scarce  the  few  organisms  that  exist  have  learned  to 
store  water  or  to  discharge  vital  functions  with  a  minimum  supply 
and  thus  to  meet  the  natural  defects  of  the  situation. 

The  hydrosphere,  or  the  total  water  mass  on  the  globe,  forms  the 
subject  of  study  for  hydrography  which  is  readily  subdivided  into 
(i)  oceanography,  that  deals  with  the  vast  continuous  mass  of 
salt  water  in  the  ocean,  and  (2)  limnology,  which  treats  of  the  vari- 
ous fresh-water  units.  The  term  limnology  is  sometimes  re- 
stricted in  its  application  to  the  more  stable  bodies  such  as  lakes 
and  ponds,  in  which  case  rheology  is  used  to  cover  various  types  of 
flowing  waters.  All  fresh  water  is  distributed  over  the  surface  of 
the  land  and  variably  grouped  into  separate  series  of  systems 
connected  with  each  other  only  through  the  ocean  to  which  each 
system  is  joined.  The  rare  desert  systems,  such  as  terminate  in 
the  Carson  Sink  or  the  Dead  Sea,  are  exceptional  in  having  no 
present  connection  with  the  ocean. 

Fresh  water  is  deposited  on  the  land  in  the  form  chiefly  of  rain 
or  snow,  and  tends  ultimately  to  reach  the  sea,  though  first  and 
last  a  considerable  part  is  taken  up  by  evaporation  and  goes  back 
directly  into  the  atmosphere.  Much  of  the  precipitation  soaks 
into  the  ground  to  reappear  elsewhere  in  springs  or  by  seepage 
to  feed  ponds  and  streams.  Activity  or  rate  of  movement  dis- 
tinguishes two  classes  of  water  bodies:  the  flowing  water  of  streams 
and  the  temporarily  quiet  water  of  lakes.  The  latter  almost 
always  form  parts  of  stream  systems  and  have  thereby  ah  inti- 
mate connection  with  the  ocean  that  is  of  fundamental  importance 
in  determining  the  origin  of  fresh-water  organisms. 
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Tlic  more  or  less  actively  flowing  waters  appear  in  the  form  of 
spzings  or  rivulets^  then  increase  and  unite  to  make  brooks,  creeks, 
and  rivers.  The  transition  is  ordinarily  gradual  and  size  has  only 
a  secondary  influence  on  the  biological  character  of  the  stream. 
The  rate  of  flow,  and  the  physical  and  chemical  character  of  the 
soil  over  and  through  which  water  drains  into  a  stream  and  by 
wUch  its  banks  and  beds  are  formed  are  the  chief  factors  in  de- 
termining its  life. 

From  the  tiniest  rivulet  to  the  mightiest  river  one  may  find 
»very  possible  intermediate  stage,  and  between  the  swiftest  moun- 
tain torrent  and  the  most  sluggish  lowland  stream  there  exists 
jvery  intermediate  gradation.  Biologically  considered,  the  torrent 
mposes  on  the  development  of  life  within  its  waters  evident  me- 
dianical  limitations  which  are  not  present  in  the  slow-flowing 
streams.  Ordinarily  the  biological  wealth  of  a  stream  varies  in- 
irersely  with  its  rate  of  flow,  and  anything  which  stops  or  checks 
the  flow  makes  conditions  more  favorable  for  the  development  of 
ife.  Flowing  waters  are  thinly  inhabited  and  also  present  con- 
siderable difficulties  to  the  student;  hence  they  are  relatively  un- 
explored territory. 

Waters  of  the  static  type,  characterized  by  lack  of  flow,  form  an 
squally  continuous  series  from  the  great  lakes  or  inland  seas  pro- 
jressing  by  insensible  gradations  through  lake,  pond,  and  pool  to 
Jie  morass  or  swamp.  In  the  first  group  size  permits  more  wind 
iction;  it  also  provides  greater  stability  in  level  as  well  as  in 
thermal  and  chemical  conditions.  Possessing  only  limited  com- 
nunication  with  the  ocean  these  bodies  of  water  constitute  biolog- 
cal  units  of  great  definiteness.  The  lake  is  a  microcosm;  a  minute 
replica  of  the  ocean,  it  responds  more  quickly  to  changes  in  its  en- 
rironment,  is  simpler  to  grasp  and  easier  to  study.  Yet  it  is 
ivithal  the  most  complicated  of  inland  environments  (Shelf ord). 

The  distinction  between  water  bodies  of  different  size  is  often 
ndefinite.  Puddle,  pond,  and  lake  form  in  fact  a  continuous 
series.  Yet  in  a  strict  sense  lakes  are  characterized  by  a  central 
region  deep  enough  to  exceed  the  limits  of  growth  of  the  flora  in 
the  shore  zone.  Ponds  are  shallow  lakes,  usually  insignificant  in 
irea,  yet  still  of  relative  permanence.    They  constitute  distinct 
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units  of  environment.  These  more  nearly  stable  units,  the  lakes 
and  ponds,  are  often  rich  in  life.  They  are  exceptionally  favorable 
for  study  and  have  been  extensively  investigated  both  in  Europe 
and  in  this  country. 

The  temporary  water  body,  a  puddle  or  pool,  whatever  its  area, 
affords  only  conditions  for  transient  existence  that  are  sometimes 
irregular  in  their  recurrence  and  sometimes  present  themselves 
with  considerable  regularity.  They  are  fitted  for  organisms  that 
reproduce  very  rapidly  during  the  favorable  season  and  also  have 
special  means  of  tiding  the  species  over  the  unfavorable  period. 
Purely  temporary  water  bodies,  such  as  pools  that  form  in  hol- 
lows after  a  heavy  rain  or  in  a  wet  season,  develop  little  if  any 
life.  Such  places  on  poor  soil  are  most  barren  of  all;  the  aquatic 
life  increases  with  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  age  of  the  water  body, 
and  the  consequent  accumulation  of  organic  debris.  Residual 
ponds,  water  bodies  in  which  the  drying  out  is  more  gradual  and 
often  incomplete  and  in  which  a  central  area  may  be  protected  from 
complete  desiccation  by  vegetation  or  proximity  to  the  general  water 
level,  afford  conditions  at  the  opposite  extreme.  The  wide  stretches 
of  lowland  subject  to  periodic  overflow  from  great  inland  rivers  like 
the  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Danube  in  certain  regions,  develop  a  rich 
flora  and  fauna  which  equals  or  exceeds^in  abundance  that  found 
imder  other  circumstances  (Antipa,  Forbes).  Similarly  among 
ponds  adjacent  to  a  lake  basin  the  permanent  are  poorer  than 
those  which  dry  out  for  a  time  (Shelf ord). 

The  smaller  water  body  presents  nearly  uniform  conditions 
throughout  and  therewith  also  a  single  series  of  inhabiting  organ- 
isms. The  entire  area  falls  within  the  shore  or  shallow  water 
zon^  which  is  limited  to  such  parts  as  support  fixed  plants.  In 
this  general  region  are  readily  distinguished  two  zones,  (a)  that 
of  the  emergent  vegetation  where  the  larger  plants  reach  conspicu- 
ously above  the  water  level  and  constitute  the  dominant  feature 
to  the  eye,  and  (2)  that  of  submerged  vegetation  in  which  the 
plants  rarely  project  at  all  above  the  surface  and  in  consequence 
the  water  itself  dominates  the  view.  Both  of  these  regions  may  be 
subdivided  on  the  basis  of  the  particular  form  of  vegetation  which 
is  common  in  a  given  portion.    In  a  swamp  these  regions  are  often 
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the  only  ones  that  are  present.  But  in  a  pond  one  can  usually 
determine  the  existence  of  a  third  zone  in  which  the  fixed  vegeta- 
tion is  lacking. 

With  increase  of  the  water  body  in  size  or  more  especially  in 
depth,  new  conditions  are  presented.  The  littoral  region  passes 
over  insensibly  into  a  deeper  bottom  region  with  its  own  biological 
series  and  to  a  free  open-water  area  known  as  the  linmetic  region. 
The  corresponding  region  in  the  ocean  is  designated  the  pelagic 
and  this  term  is  also  used  by  some  for  the  fresh-water  area.  The 
plants  and  animals  in  this  region  are  characteristic;  they  constitute 
what  is  called  the  plankton,  the  floating  life  of  the  water.  Such 
organisms  remain  suspended  in  water  during  their  entire  existence; 
they  live  and  die  "on  the  wing."  In  the  larger  lakes  the  shore 
zone  loses  in  prominence  whereas  the  pelagic  and  bottom  regions 
gain  in  distinctness  and  relative  importance. 

Lakes  vary  widely  in  character  and  abundance  in  different 
regions.  They  are  infrequent  in  areas  that  are  physiographically 
old  and  most  abundant  in  glaciated  territory,  where  they  occur 
in  eroded  rock  basins,  in  partially  filled  rock  valleys,  in  hollows 
over  the  moraine,  and  more  rarely  at  the  margin  of  the  ice  sheet. 
Sometimes  lakes  are  found  in  old  volcanic  craters,  in  the  depres- 
sions of  a  lava-covered  area,  or  behind  a  lava  flow  dam.  They 
occur  regularly  in  streams  as  mere  expansions  in  the  course  or  are 
formed  by  the  inflowing  delta  of  a  lateral  tributary  or  when  the 
stream  breaks  through  a  narrow  neck  and  leaves  an  ox  bow  or  cut- 
off lake  at  the  side.  One  finds  them  often  on  low  coastal  plains 
some  distance  from  the  shore,  more  commonly  close  to  the  sea 
and  even  on  the  same  level  with  it.  Old  lakes  without  an  outlet 
become  strongly  alkaline  or  saline  and  develop  aquatic  life  of  a  type 
peculiar  to  each.  Most  lakes,  however,  are  fresh  and  shelter  organ- 
isms of  the  same  general  type. 

Taken  together  lakes  compose  one-half  the  fresh  water  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe.  They  present  an  infinite  variety  of  physical 
features  in  rocky,  sandy,  swampy  margins,  in  steep  and  shallow 
shores,  in  regular  and  broken  contours  with  no  islands  or  many, 
with  shallow  water  or  depths  that  carry  the  bottom  far  below  the 
level  of  the  sea. 
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They  vary  in  the  chemical  character  of  the  soil  in  the  lake  basin 
as  well  as  in  their  banks  and  bed,  in  the  degree  of  exposure  to 
wind  and  sunshine,  in  the  relative  inflow  and  outflow  in  ratio  to 
their  volume,  in  their  altitude  as  well  as  in  geographic  location. 
All  of  these  and  many  other  factors  modify  and  control  the  types  of 
living  things  and  their  abundance  in  the  waters.  Lake,  pond, 
and  swamp  are  successive  stages  in  change  from  the  water-filled 
hollow  to  the  terrestrial  plain  that  ultimately  occupies  the  same 
location.  Along  the  margin  of  the  lake,  especially  at  the  points 
where  tributary  streams  empty  into  it,  the  inflowing  water  brings 
detritus  of  all  sorts  that  builds  out  the  shore  and  forms  a  shelf  on 
which  the  littoral  vegetation  gains  a  foothold.  As  the  lake  grows 
old  this  region  increases  at  the  expense  of  the  pelagic  and  bottom 
areas,  until  the  latter  disappears  and  the  former  persists  only  in 
reduced  amount.  Finally  the  entire  area  is  conquered  by  deposits 
of  silt  and  growth  of  vegetation.  The  swamp  comes  and  is  made 
over  into  dry  land  traversed  in  winding  channels  by  the  stream 
system  that  is  responsible  for  these  changes.  In  other  cases  the 
outflowing  stream  cuts  down  the  level  and  ultimately  drains  the 
lake. 

Lakes  are  thus  in  a  geologic  sense  only  temporary  features  of 
the  river  system  to  which  they  belong.  Similar  influences  direct 
the  evolution  of  the  stream  from  the  violent  instability  of  its 
youth  to  the  sluggish  stability  of  its  age.  During  this  process  of 
evolution  the  life  in  the  waters  undergoes  parallel  changes.  At 
first  the  fauna  is  scanty  but  increases  in  numbers  and  variety  as 
new  habitats  are  created.  Unstable  and  intermittent  conditions 
indicate  paucity  of  life;  but  when  the  aquatic  environment  be- 
comes more  permanent  organisms  more  easily  invade  the  territory 
successfully  and  its  life  grows  increasingly  complex  as  time  goes  on. 

Lakes  influence  noticeably  the  life  of  a  stream  system  in  that  they 
act  as  filters  or  settling  basins  for  inflowing  waters  and  also  regulate 
the  volume  of  the  discharge;  thus  the  outflowing  stream  is  free 
from  sediment  and  approaches  constancy  in  level.  This  greater 
permanence  militates  against  the  development  of  certain  types  of 
life  but  favors  others.  The  continued  dilution  of  the  stream  by 
the  addition  of  water  free  from  life  and  the  removal  of  such  organ- 
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isms  as  are  produced  at  a  given  point  by  the  constant  flow  of  the 
water  make  the  river  plankton  scanty  in  amount,  but  many  fresh- 
water lakes  produce  an  immense  number  of  plankton  organisms. 
These  have  been  much  studied  in  recent  years  and  about  them 
alike  in  ocean  and  fresh  water  has  grown  up  a  new  study,  Plank- 
tology,  the  Planktonkunde  of  the  Germans. 

Among  the  forms  of  the  open  water  are  some,  primarily  the  fishes, 
which  manifest  individual  power  of  movement  adequate  to  make 
them  independent  of  water  movements,  storms,  and  distances. 
They  can  thus  determine  their  own  distribution  in  an  active  fashion 
and  stand  in  marked  contrast  with  the  plankton,  for  the  latter  is 
unable  to  regulate  effectively  its  location,  and  is  dependent  upon 
the  winds  and  waves  for  its  dispersal.  Typical  plankton  organ- 
isms, in  fresh  water  known  together  as  the  limnoplankton,  are 
found  only  in  water  bodies  of  some  size,  whereas  in  small  lakes  or 
ponds  the  circumscribed  open-water  area  contains  life  which  con- 
sists of  migrants  from  shore  and  shallow  water  regions.  Whereas 
on  the  land  higher  forms,  especially  domestic  animals,  depend  on 
the  higher  fixed  plants  for  food,  in  the  water  the  higher  types  de- 
pend upon  the  smaller  floating  plant  and  animal  organisms  which 
transform  inorganic  materials  and  organic  debris  into  available 
food  substances. 

The  floating  organisms  which  taken  together  constitute  the  plank- 
ton are  grouped  into  two  purely  artificial  classes  according  to 
methods  used  in  collecting.  The  constant  use  of  fine  nets  (cf .  p.  74) 
for  collecting  plankton  organisms  led  to  a  conception  of  this  type 
of  life  that  unconsciously  assigned  a  minimum  limit  in  size.  Thus 
the  organisms  taken  in  the  plankton  net  are  all  that  the  older 
authors  included  under  the  term  plankton,  an  assemblage  which 
should  be  termed  more  correctly  the  net  plankton.  It  is  well  known 
through  the  work  of  many  investigators  during  recent  years  and 
includes  a  great  variety  of  Crustacea  and  Rotifera  with  many  Pro- 
tozoa and  Protophyta,  and  less  regularly  some  other  types. 

Within  very  recent  times  there  has  been  obtained  by  more 
precise  methods  of  collecting  what  has  been  termed  by  Lohmann 
the  nannoplankton  (dwarf  plankton)  with  a  size  limit  he  set  arbi- 
trarily at  2  5m.    It  consists  of  the  most  minute  organisms  only^ 
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those  that  (Fig.  i)  pass  through  the  meshes  of  the  finest  silk,  gauze, 
Swiss  boltitig  cloth  No.  35,*  having  meshes  that  measure  0.04  to 
0.05  mm.  square.  The  namioplankton  is  composed  chiefly  of 
flagellates  and  algse;  although  bacteria  are  constantly  present  they 
apparently  form  but  a  minor  con- 
stituent in  bulk  and  weight.  The 
number  and  variety  of  these  or- 
gaoisms  is  truly  astonishing  even 
in  the  clear  waters  of  Alpine 
lakes  where  according  to  Ruttner 
they  stand  to  the  organisms  of 
the  net  plankton  numerically  in 
the  ratio  of  160  :j  and  at  least 
two-thirds  of  them  are  still  un- 
described  and  difficult  to  include 
in  known  genera.  The  maximum 
number  of  nannoplanktonts  thus 
far  recorded  is  from  Lake  Men- 
dota,  Wis.,  where  Cyclotella  has 
been  found  to  the  number  of  over 
3o,oc»,ooo  per  liter  of  water. 

Ruttner  also  calculates  the  vol- 
ume of  the  nannoplankton  in  the 
Lunzer  lakes  as  three  times  that 
of  net  plankton.  According  to 
Birge  and  Juday  the  weight  of  its 
dry  organic  matter  varies  in  three 
^A^sconsin  lakes  from  slightly 
kss  (rarely)  to  15  or  ao  times 
more  than  that  of  the  net  plankton  and  is  ordinarily  5  to  6  times 
as  great.  This  amount  is  un'^uestionably  of  marked  importance 
both  scientifically  and  practically,  and  the  character  of  the  or- 
ganisms indicates  even  more  clearly  their  fundamental  impor- 
tance in  the  problems  of  aquatic  biology. 

Plankton  organisms  are  characterized  by  transparency,  delicate 
colors,  and  above  all  by  their  power  of  floating  due  *o  buoyancy  and 

*  New  No.  35  b  ideotical  with  No.  20  of  older  autlion  (LohmaaD). 
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form  resistance  in  contrast  with  related  organisms.  The  buoyancy 
is  achieved  by  oil  droplets  and  gas  bubbles  formed  in  the  cells 
whereas  heavy  cell  walls  and  skeletal  structures  are  wanting.  Flo- 
tation-apparatus in  the  shape  of  lateral  wings,  bristles,  spines, 
or  a  body  form  like  a  parachute,  a  spiral  thread,  or  a  gelatinous 
cover  —  provides  against  rapid  sinking.  Ostwald  has  determined 
that  the  rate  of  sinking  is  equal  to  the  excess  weight  of  the  organism 
above  that  of  an  equal  water  volume  divided  by  the  product  of  the 
form  resistance  and  the  viscosity  of  the  fluid. 

Generally  speaking  great  depth  in  a  water  body  and  large  inflow 
in  proportion  to  volume  are  unfavorable  to  the  abundant  develop- 
ment of  the  plankton  organisms  whereas  minimal  depth  and  scanty 
inflow  favor  the  production  of  plankton. 

When  water  is  first  deposited  on  the  earth  it  is  almost  absolutely 
pure,  containing  only  the  minute  amount  of  materials  which  it 
has  leached  out  of  the  atmosphere.  From  the  ground  over  which 
it  flows  or  the  soil  through  which  it  percolates  come  substances 
organic  or  inorganic,  in  solution  and  suspension,  here  of  one  type 
and  there  of  another,  that  serve  to  enrich  it  and  make  of  it  an 
environment  capable  of  supporting  life.  '*The  aquatic  popula- 
tion of  a  lake  or  stream  is  thus  sustained  by  the  wastes  of  the  land, 
materials  which  would  otherwise  be  carried  down  practically  un- 
altered to  the  sea;  and  rivers  and  lakes  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
huge  apparatus  for  the  arrest,  appropriation,  digestion,  and  assimi- 
lation of  certain  raw  materials  about  to  pass  from  our  control'* 
(Forbes) . 

For  the  determination  of  physical  data  on  the  character  of  bodies 
of  water,  methods  and  apparatus  of  considerable  complexity  have 
been  devised,  largely  by  students  of  oceanography,  and  adapted 
later  to  fresh-water  conditions.  By  such  means  the  investigator 
is  enabled  to  measure  in  a  comparative  way,  and  sometimes  in 
absolute  fashion,  and  to  record  environmental  conditions  such  as 
the  depth,  temperature,  turbidity,  and  other  physical  features  of 
the  water  body.  Some  of  these  determinations  are  simple  and 
require  only  limited  apparatus;  others  are  complex  and  beyond 
the  powers  of  the  ordinary  student  of  aquatic  biology.  The  appli- 
cation of  such  data  to  biologic  problems  is  discussed  in  part  in  the 
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following  chapter.  An  adequate  consideration  of  methods  and 
apparatus  demands  more  space  than  is  available  here  and  for 
further  information  the  student  is  referred  to  manuals  dealing  with 
that  phase  of  aquatic  investigation.  CJeneral  methods  of  collect- 
ing and  photographing  aquatic  organisms  form  the  subject  of  a 
separate  chapter  while  such  methods  as  are  appUcable  to  the  study 
of  each  spedal  group  are  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  that  group. 

The  environment  of  water  organisms  as  of  all  others  is  a  com- 
plex of  many  elements.  The  physical  factors  are  determined  by 
the  materials  held  in  suspension  or  in  solution  in  the  water,  by  its 
temperature,  depth,  movement,  illumination,  shore  and  bottom. 
Chemical  factors  are  found  in  the  acidity  or  alkalinity  of  the  water 
and  in  the  gases,  salts,  and  other  materials  in  it.  The  organisms 
themselves  make  the  biological  environment.  Living  or  dead,  as 
food  or  feeder,  parasite  or  host,  friend,  enemy,  or  neutral,  each 
living  thing  contributes  to  the  sum  total  of  the  biological  complex 
by  which  each  living  unit  is  surrounded.  It  is  the  problem  of 
science  to  unravel  this  tangle  and  to  determine  the  relation  of  each 
constituent,  living  or  non-living,  to  the  others.  The  conditions  of 
existence  to  which  organisms  are  subject  in  different  aquatic  en- 
vironments and  the  influence  which  these  environments  exert  on 
organisms  in  general  are  discussed  in  the  following  chapter.  In 
subsequent  chapters  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  present  these 
relations  as  illustrated  by  each  group  of  organisms.  To  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  a  single  group  involves  a  knowledge 
of  the  relations  its  members  bear  to  every  other  organism  in  the 
community. 

No  climate  is  too  rigorous  for  fresh-water  life.  It  exists  in 
fresh-water  lakes  at  77°  N.  L.,  hardly  if  ever  free  from  ice,  often 
only  slightly  melted  and  with  a  maximum  temperature  of  less  than 
2*^  C.  at  the  bottom.  The  Shackleton  expedition  described  an 
extensive  microfauna  at  77°  30'  S.  L.  from  Antarctic  lakes  that 
are  frozen  solid  for  many  months,  often  for  several  years.  At  the 
other  extreme  of  temperature  evidence  is  less  complete  but  Cypris 
is  recorded  from  hot  springs  at  50°  C,  ciliates  and  rotifers  from 
waters  at  65®  C,  Oscillaria  and  nostocs  from  places  that  are 
recorded  at  70®  to  93°  C. 
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The  aquatic  life  of  a  permanent  fresh-water  body  is  variable 
within  certain  limits  of  time  and  space.  Each  season  witnesses 
the  coming  and  going  of  certain  types  which  are  active  only  in 
definite  periods  and  by  resting  spores,  gemmules,  or  eggs  bridge 
over  the  intervening  time.  This  known  seasonal  succession  is  so 
definite  that  it  gives  the  life  of  fresh  water  a  changing  character 
as  clear  if  not  as  conspicuous  to  the  eye  as  that  on  land.  One 
may  readily  confuse  with  seasonal  succession  (i)  the  numerical 
variation  of  a  species  or  group  due  to  favorable  or  imfavorabie 
conditions,  and  (2)  the  migrations  which  alter  vertically  or  hori- 
zontally through  various  water  levels  the  distribution  of  a  given 
organism. 

One  can  demonstrate  also  a  stratification  of  aquatic  organisms 
of  at  least  two  types:  vertical,  as  when  different  species  are  found 
to  occur  within  definite  limits  of  depth,  and  horizontal,  as  when 
species  are  confined  to  particular  regions  of  streams  or  lakes.  Such 
relations  are  discussed  fully  elsewhere. 

Peculiar  types  of  aquatic  environment,  such  as  elevated  lakes, 
saline  lakes,  and  underground  waters,  have  each  special  types  of 
living  organisms.  Some  of.  these  special  environments  have  been 
made  the  objects  of  extended  study  which  has  shown  the  clear  rela- 
tion of  their  life  to  that  of  other  fresh-water  bodies  of  the  region 
while  demonstrating  at  the  same  time  that  they  present  a  distinct 
character  of  their  own  (cf.  Zschokke,  Banta). 

The  life  of  fresh  water  is  probably  not  original  but  derived.  It 
came  from  the  sea,  by  migration  through  brackish  waters  or  swamps 
or  up  into  stream  systems,  by  the  gradual  freshening  of  marine 
basins  cut  off  from  the  sea  and  converted  into  fresh-water  bodies, 
by  direct  transport  from  one  body  of  water  into  another  through 
the  agency  of  the  wind,  on  the  feet  of  birds  or  other  wandering 
animals,  and  finally  by  invasion  from  the  land  direct.  Perhaps 
the  bottom  forms  came  first,  as  conditions  there  were  first  established. 
Certainly  the  plankton  forms  found  no  opportunity  for  existence 
in  the  violent  instability  of  a  young  stream.  At  present  the  shore 
forms  are  the  most  abundant  and  the  most  varied. 

In  some  deep  lakes  has  been  found  a  peculiar  bottom  fauna, 
designated  as  the  fauna  relicta,  which  is  composed  of  types  unlike 
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Other  fresh-water  forms  and  closely  related  to  marine  animals. 
This  fauna  is  often  regarded  as  the  survival  from  a  period  when 
connections  with  the  ocean  were  more  immediate,  or  when  climatic 
conditions  were  different  as  during  a  glacial  epoch. 

The  poverty  of  fresh-water  life  in  variety  and  number  of  types 
in  comparison  with  that  of  the  sea  has  often  been  emphasized. 
Experimental  data  show  it  can  hardly  be  due  to  lack  of  opportu- 
nity for  marine  organisms  to  adapt  themselves  to  fresh  water  for 
in  some  geologic  periods  conditions  have  been  very  favorable 
though  in  others  distinctly  the  opposite.  The  severity  of  the 
fresh-water  climate,  the  obstacle  of  an  ever  outflowing  current 
and  the  relative  newness  of  fresh-water  bodies  are  evident  difficul- 
ties. Furthermore  marine  animals  have  generally  free-swimming 
embryos,  distributed  by  water  movements  and  sure  therefore  to  be 
eliminated  gradually  from  the  fresh-water  environment  even  if 
the  adults  were  introduced  successfully.  Fresh-water  animals 
rarely  have  free-swimming  larval  stages  and  manifest  what  is 
known  as  an  accelerated  or  abbreviated  development  in  which  the 
young  on  emerging  from  the  egg  is  at  a  well-advanced  stage. 

Man  has  been  a  powerful  agent  in  modifying  fresh-water  life. 
By  hunting  and  fishing  he  has  exterminated  many  forms  directly. 
Through  modifications  of  streams  or  shore  for  commercial  pur- 
poses he  has  indirectly  eliminated  many  more  and  finally  by  pol- 
luting the  waters  with  sewage  and  waste  he  has  rendered  extensive 
water  areas  almost  devoid  of  aquatic  life  except  bacteria  and  even 
incapable  of  supporting  any  other  forms.  Streams  below  great 
cities  and  in  mining  and  manufacturing  districts  are  aquatic 
deserts. 

Fresh-water  biology  is  relatively  a  new  field  of  study.  Its 
earliest  records  on  this  continent  are  hardly  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury old.  Among  individual  investigators  in  this  field  mention 
should  first  be  made  of  S.  A.  Forbes,  whose  pioneer  work  on  the 
Great  Lakes  has  been  followed  by  important  work  on  the  Illinois 
river  system.  The  work  of  Birge  on  Wisconsin  lakes,  of  Reighard 
on  Lakes  Erie  and  St.  Clair,  and  of  Kofoid  on  the  Illinois  river, 
warrant  also  especial  notice.  Many  others  whose  names  and  work 
are  recorded  in  the  following  chapters  have  made  valuable  con- 
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tributions  to  the  general  and  q)ecial  problems  of  fresh-water 
biology. 

Fresh-water  biological  stations  have  aided  by  organized  effort 
the  conquest  of  the  field.  The  activities  of  the  Dlinois  State 
Laboratory  of  Natural  History  on  the  Dlinois  river,  of  the  Wis- 
consin Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey  on  the  lakes  in  that 
state,  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries  on  the  Mississippi,  of  Ohio 
State  University  on  Lake  Erie,  of  the  University  of  Montana 
Biological  Station  on  Flathead  Lake  in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
show  the  variety  and  scope  of  these  interests.  Unfortunately 
only  the  first  three  are  active  all  the  year  through.  Other  uni- 
versities, notably  Michigan,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Colorado,  North 
Dakota,  and  Cornell,  have  participated  in  the  study  of  fresh-water 
life  during  part  of  the  year  or  for  a  short  series  of  years,  and  much 
emphasis  has  been  laid  upon  the  lake  biological  station  as  a  factor 
in  teaching  biology.  Few  of  these  enterprises  have  had  contin- 
uous existence  or  permanent  support.  Such  institutions  are  slowly 
but  surely  gaining  ground;  their  future  development  will  aid  both 
the  investigations  of  pure  science  and  the  application  of  such  dis- 
coveries to  the  solution  of  practical  problems.  The  significance 
for  man  of  the  problems  outlined  in  this  chapter  and  their  bearing 
upon  the  progress  of  social  development  have  been  discussed  in 
the  final  chapter  of  the  book. 

Save  msects  which  moreover  are  primarily  terrestrial  forms,  no 
type  of  fresh-water  life  has  developed  to  the  diversity  and  com- 
plexity attained  by  the  same  type  in  the  ocean.  Yet  each  type 
has  achieved  a  variety  well  illustrated  in  the  subsequent  chapters. 
Only  a  few  of  those  that  occur  in  the  ocean  are  unrepresented  in 
fresh  water  and  even  strictly  terrestrial  groups  like  the  mammals 
and  flowering  plants  or  aerial  forms  like  birds  have  their  aquatic 
representatives.  In  subsequent  chapters  each  of  these  groups  is 
discussed  from  the  biological  standpoint  and  in  its  especial  rela- 
tions to  fresh-water  life  as  well  as  with  regard  to  its  relative  impor- 
tance as  a  factor  in  the  fresh-water  flora  and  fauna. 

The  records  of  science  contain  only  scanty  references  to  the 
types  of  fresh-water  life  and  their  distribution  on  the  North  Amer- 
ican continent,  and  regarding  all  other  continents  save  one  the 
records  are  even  more  fragmentary.     Of  Europe  alone  is  the  in- 
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formation  adequate  to  outline  a  picture  of  the  life  in  fresh  water. 
A  comparison  of  the  records  shows  conspicuously  the  uniformity 
of  fresh-water  life  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  especially  among 
plankton  organisms.  Many  of  the  forms  discussed  on  later  pages 
are  identical  with  those  that  occur  in  Europe  and  many  more  are 
closely  related  species.  The  imiforniity  noted  is  not  confined  to 
Europe  and  North  America,  but  extends,  within  the  limits  of  records 
already  made,  to  other  continents  also  and  even  to  the  islands  of 
the  sea.  It  is  most  striking  perhaps  among  the  lowest  groups 
as  was  emphasized  by  Schewiakoff  for  Protozoa. 

This  uniformity  is  due  in  part  at  least  to  the  ease  of  dispersal 
that  the  lower  forms  in  the  fresh-water  fauna  and  flora  enjoy. 
They  imiformly  have  hard-shelled  resting  spores,  gemmules,  or 
eggs  which  are  very  resistant  to  adverse  conditions,  and  are  pro- 
duced in  enormous  numbers.  These  structures  are  carried  from 
point  to  point  on  the  feet  of  birds  and  other  migrating  animals 
and  are  blown  about  in  the  dust  imtil  suitable  conditions,  e.g., 
temperature  and  moisture,  incite  development  and  the  beginning  of 
a  new  life  cycle. 

Fresh-water  life  includes  both  plant  and  animal  organisms  of 
various  types.  The  number  of  groups  represented  among  the  plants 
is  not  so  great  as  the  animals  furnish.  For  details  on  individual 
groups  the  student  is  referred  to  the  appropriate  chapter.  The 
following  plant  groups  are  foimd  in  fresh  water: 
Schizomycetes  Lowest  type  of  plant  life  in  the  water;  either 
or  Bacteria  saprophytic  or  parasitic  in  habit;  found  in  great 

variety  in  different  sorts  of  aquatic  environment 
For  a  general  discussion  of  their  relations  to 
fresh  water  consult  Chapter  IV,  page  90. 
Algae  Characteristic    and    abundant    aquatic    plants, 

nearly  all  free-living,  found  in  all  kinds  of  water 

bodies;  represented  by  a  great  variety  of  genera 

and  species. 

For  Cyanophyceae  or  Blue-Green  Algae,  see 

Chapter  V,  page  100. 

For  other  classes  of  Algae  see  Chapter  VI,  page 
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Higher  Plants  Among  these  plants  which  are  more  typically 

land  organisms,  a  few  species  of  various  sorts  have 
become  a  part  of  the  fresh-water  flora.    In  this 
change  they  have  undergone  important  modifica- 
tions adapting  them  to  an  aquatic  existence.    No 
synoptic  treatment  of  these  forms  has  been  at- 
tempted. 
For  general  biological  relations  involved  see 
Chapter  VII,  page  178. 
Animals  are  represented  in  fresh  water  by  many  more  types  and 
varieties  than  are  plants.    A  brief  outline  of  the  various  animal 
groups  indicates  in  general  the  part  played  by  each  in  aquatic  life 
and  will  serve  to  correlate  the  various  chapters  dealing  with  in- 
dividual groups.    Zoologists  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  number  and 
rank  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  animal  kingdom  which  should  be 
recognized;    and  other  texts  will  show  some  variations  from  the 
system  used  here.    The  student  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  order 
in  the  printed  text  does  not  express  the  relationship  between  higher 
and  lower  groups  and  no  arrangement  in  a  linear  series  can  show 
that  relationship.    The  phyla  are  indicated  by  full-faced  type. 
Protozoa  Characteristic  water-living  forms  with  numerous 

orSin^e-  parasitic  types;    represented  in  fresh  water  by 

celled  Animala  .      -  \i    c        1  •  ^    1       j 

many  speaes  frequently  found  m  great  abundance; 

in  all  regions  and  in  all  types  of  water  bodies.    The 

following  four  sub-phyla  are  usually  recognized. 
Sarcodina  The  amoeboid  Protozoa  furnish  both  free-living 

and  parasitic  species. 
For  the  former  see  Chapter  VIII,  page  210. 
Mastigophora       Flagellate  Protozoa  include  both  free-living  and 

parasitic   species;    forms  of   the  first   type  are 

treated  in  Chapter  IX,  page  238. 
Infusoria  Ciliate  Protozoa  include  both  free  and  parasitic 

species. 
For  the  former  see  Chapter  IX,  page  271. 
Sporozoa  Exclusively  parasitic  forms;    certain  types  are 

abundant    in    fresh-water    animals    everywhere. 

North  American  forms  almost  unknown.     Group 

not  treated  in  this  book. 
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IS 


Porifen 
or  Sponges 


Coelenterata 


Ediinodeniiata 


PUtThehnintfaes 
or  Flatwonns 


TURBELLASIA 

OR  Free-living 
Flatworks 


Trehatoda 
OR  Flukes 


Cestoda 
OR  Tapeworms 


Nemertina 


Nemathelmintfaes 
or  Roand- 


Preeminently  marine;  fresh-water  bodies  shelter 
a  considerable  number  of  characteristic  siliceous 
forms  all  embraced  in  a  single  family,  Spongillidae. 

These  are  described  in  Chapter  X,  page  301. 
A  group  manifesting  great  variety  and  abundance 
in  the  sea,  represented  in  fresh  water  by  a  very  few 
widely  scattered  types,  both  polyps  and  medusae, 
all  belonging  to  one  class,  the  Hydrozoa;  other 
classes  confined  to  the  sea. 

For  Hydrozoa  see  Chapter  XI,  page  316. 
Includes  crinoids,  brittle-stars,  starfish,  sea-ur- 
chins, and  sea-cucumbers;  not  represented  in  fresh 
water  by  a  single  known  species. 
Four  classes  are  recognized,  all  of  which  furnish 
important  representatives  to  the  fresh-water 
fauna. 

Common  in  salt  and  fresh  waters;  species  found 
in  the  latter  generally  insignificant  in  size.  A  few 
are  terrestrial  in  moist  environments. 

See  Chapter  XII,  page  323. 
All  species  parasitic;  many  in  or  on  fresh-water 
animals;    with   developmental   stages,    embryos 
(miracidia)  and  larvae  (cercariae)  that  occur  free- 
swimming  in  fresh  water. 

See  Chapter  XIII,  page  369. 
Exclusively  parasitic  forms.    Adults  common  in 
fresh-water  vertebrates;  developmental  stages  in 
various  aquatic  animals,  mostly  invertebrates; 
rarely  with  a  free-swimming  embryonic  stage. 

See  Chapter  XIII,  page  424. 
Mostly  marine;   a  very  few  species  of  small  size 
and   simple   organization   widely   distributed   in 
fresh  water. 

See  Chapter  XIV,  page  454. 
A  confused  group  of  three  classes  showing  little 
similarity  in  structure  and  associated  in  a  single 
phylum  largely  as  a  matter  of  convenience.    All 
are  well  represented  in  the  fresh-water  fauna. 
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Nem ATODA  Both  free  and  parasitic  forms  common  in  all  sorts 

OK Tkue Round-  q^  environments;    free- living  species  most  abun- 

dant  in  fresh  waters  and  in  moist  soils;  parasitic 
species  common  in  fresh-water  hosts. 
For  free-living  Nematoda,  see  Chapter  XV, 

page  459- 

For  parasitic   Nematoda,   see   Chapter  XVI, 
page  510. 
GoRDiACEA  Parasitic  in  young  life  in  insects;  adult  stage  free- 

OR  Hair  Snakes  Jiving  in  fresh  water. 

See  Chapter  XVI,  page  535. 
AcANTHocEPHALA    Exclusivcly  parasitic,  without  trace  of  alimentary 

OR  Thorny-        system.    In  many  fresh-water  hosts.    Adults  in 
HEADED  Worms  .  t_     .  i         i    r  •         ^^11 

vertebrates;     larval    forms    miperfectly   known, 

parasitize  invertebrates. 

See  Chapter  XVI,  page  542. 

Trochelmintlies        Among  the  most  characteristic  of  aquatic  or- 

orTrochal  ganisms.    Favorite   objects   of   study   with   the 

Worms  «         •  •  . 

early  nucroscopists. 
Rotatoria  Microscopic  free-living  forms,  very  rarely  para- 

OR  Wheel         gj^^.    Abundant  in  fresh-water  bodies  of  all  sorts: 
Animalcules  .     ., 

rare  m  the  sea. 

See  Chapter  XVII,  page  553. 

Gastrotricha        Minute  free-livingformfe.   Abundant  in  fresh  water 

to  which  the  group  is  limited.    Imperfectly  known. 

See  Chapter  XVIII,  page  621. 

Coelhelminthes        Two  classes  in  fresh  water  both  well  represented; 

(Annelida)  other  classes  exclusively  marine, 

or  Segmented 

Worms 

Chaetopoda  or     One  sub-class  (Polychaeta)  confined  to  the  sea 
Bristle  Worms  g^^yg  £q,.  j.g^j.g  types  in  fresh-water  bodies  near  the 

ocean;   the  other  sub-class  (Oligochaeta)  found 
mostly  in  fresh  water  and  on  land. 
See  Chapter  XIX,  page  632. 
HiRUDiNEA  Both  free-living  and  parasitic  species,  the  former 

or  Leeches        mostly  in  fresh  water  with  a  few  species  also  on 

land  in  moist  regions;  rarely  marine,  as  ectopara- 
sites of  fishes. 
See  Chapter  XX,  page  646. 


iNTRODUCtlOK 


IT 


AiHiropodA 


Cbustacea 


ASACHNIDA 


Insecta 


Tentaculata 

Bryqzoa 
OR  Moss 
Anhcalcules 


*rhree  of  the  five  classes  usually  recognized  are 
found  in  fresh  water. 

Only  one  sub-class,  Cirripedia  or  Barnacles  fur- 
nishes no  fresh-water  representatives.  The  others 
are  well  represented  in  the  fresh-water  fauna. 
With  few  exceptions  free-living  forms. 

For  Phyllopoda  see  Chapter  XXI,  page  66i. 

For  Cladocera  see  Chapter  XXII,  page  676. 

For  Copepoda  see  Chapter  XXIII,  page  741. 

For  Ostracoda  see  Chapter  XXIV,  page  790. 

For  Malacostraca  see  Chapter  XXV,  page  828. 
Chiefly  terrestrial  with  some  parasitic  forms. 
One  or  two  spiders  have  secondarily  invaded  fresh 
water.  Among  the  mites  one  sub-order,  the  Hy- 
dracarina,  is  exclusively  aquatic.  Nearly  all 
species  inhabit  fresh  water. 

For  Hydracarina,  or  Water  Mites,  see  Chapter 

XXVI,  page  851. 
Two   aberrant   groups   often   attached    to   this 

class  are  the  following: 

Linguatulida,  exclusively  parasitic,  occur  rarely 

in  fresh-water  hosts. 

Tardigrada,  minute  f ree-Uving  forms  known  as 

water  bears;  a  few  species  not  imconmion  in 

fresh  water. 
Typically   land   animals   which   in   some   cases 
(especially  for  developmental  stages)  have  gone 
into  fresh  water  and  manifest  secondary  adapta- 
tions to  aquatic  life. 

See  Chapter  XXVII,  page  876. 
Of  two  classes,  one,  the  Brachiopoda,  is  exclusively 
marine.    The  other  follows: 
Sessile  animals,  nearly  always  colonial;    exclu- 
sively free-living;   chiefly  marine  but  with  some 
fresh-water  forms  widely  distributed. 

See  Chapter  XXVIII,  page  947. 
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MoUttsca  Of  the  five  classes  commonly  recognized,  three 

which  are  relatively  small  are  not  represented  in 
fresh  water.  Two  main  classes  Lamellibranchia 
(bivalves)  and  Gastropoda  (univalves)  common  in 
fresh  waters,  widely  distributed. 

See  Chapter  XXIX,  page  957. 
Chordata  Three    of    the    four    sub-phyla    are    exclusively 

marine  in  distribution;  but  the  fourth,  the  Verte- 
brata,  which  is  also  the  largest  and  best  known, 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  fresh-water  f aima. 
No  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  a  synopsis  of 
fresh-water  vertebrates. 

For  a  discussion  of  biological  relations  of  the 

Vertebrata  to  aquatic  existence  see  Chapter 

XXX,  page  102 1. 
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CHAPTER  II 
CONDITIONS   OF   EXISTENCE 

By  victor  E.  SHELFORD 

Assislani  Pnfessor  of  Zoology,  University  of  Illinois.    Biologist  Illinois  State  Laboratory 

of  Natural  History 

Conditions  of  existence  are  of  importance  only  in  $o  far  as  they 
affect  the  life  and  death  processes  of  organisms.  The  present 
knowledge  of  such  effects  is  far  from  complete  and  there  is  justifi- 
cation for  noting  in  detail  only  those  conditions  which  observation 
and  experiment  have  shown  to  be  important.  Nevertheless  if  no 
scientific  observations  or  experiments  had  ever  been  made  upon 
organisms,  water  and  its  properties  would  occupy  an  important 
place  in  a  discussion  of  conditions  of  existence  of  aquatic  life. 

Water  possesses  certain  thermal  properties  and  certain  charac- 
teristic relations  to  other  substances  which  put  it  in  a  class  quite 
apart  from  the  vast  majority  of  chemical  substances  (Henderson). 
The  thermal  properties  of  water  are  such  as  to  make  it  a  very  fit 
condition  of  existence  for  organisms.  In  raising  the  temperature 
of  water  one  degree  centigrade,  several  times  as  much  heat  is  ab- 
sorbed as  in  the  case  of  various  other  common  substances,  except 
living  matter  itself.  This  property  moderates  both  winter  and 
summer  temperatures  to  which  aquatic  organisms  are  subjected 
(Birge).  Ice  melts  at  fully  a  hundred  degrees  lower  than  the  fus- 
ing point  of  other  common  environmental  substances  and  the  latent 
heat  of  melting  ice  is  proportionately  high.  Thus  in  melting,  ice 
absorbs  large  quantities  of  heat  and  in  freezing  water  gives  off  this 
heat  again.  This  further  modifies  the  aquatic  climate  as  compared 
with  one  that  might  be  afforded  by  some  other  substance.  The 
latent  heat  of  evaporation  of  water  is  also  relatively  high  and  this 
tends  to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  all  the  water  from  the  surface 
of  the  land. 

The  expansion  of  water  on  freezing  is  one  of  its  most  important 
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properties.  If  water  contxacted  on  freezing  ice  formed  at  the  sur- 
face would  sink  to  the  bottom,  more  would  be  formed  and  accu- 
mulate at  the  bottom  in  winter.  Here  it  would  thaw  very  slowly 
or  not  at  all  in  summer  and  the  entire  surface  of  the  earth  would 
thus  quickly  become  refrigerated.  The  expansion  of  water  on  heat- 
ing is  also  very  important  as  it  is  responsible  for  the  setting  up  of 
currents  which  ventilate  the  aquatic  environment. 

Water  is  by  far  the  most  general  solvent  for  other  substances. 
No  other  liquid  will  dissolve  so  many  common  substances.  Though 
it  is  one  of  the  most  stable  and  inert  compoimds,  like  salts  in  solu- 
tion, it  dissociates  into  parts  or  ions  and  a  very  small  proportion 
of  pure  water  is  in  the  form  of  H"*"  (the  cation  bearing  a  positive 
electric  charge)  and  0H~  (the  anion  bearing  a  negative  electric 
charge).  These  ions  are  known  respectively  as  hydrogen  and 
hydroxyl  ions.  At  25°  C.  1000  grams  of  pure  water  contain 
0.000,000,1  gram  of  ionized  hydrogen  and  0.000,001,7  gram  of  ionized 
hydroxyl.  Salts  in  solution  in  water  are  ionized.  For  example 
common  salt,  NaCl,  exists  chiefly  as  Na"*"  and  Cl~.  Henderson 
states  that  solutions  in  water  are  the  best  source  of  ions.  The 
variety  and  complexity  of  the  environment  of  aquatic  organisms 
and  the  number  and  variety  of  chemical  reactions  are  increased  by 
the  presence  of  ions. 

As  compared  with  air,  water  is  much  denser,  being  773  times  as 
heavy.  Gases  and  other  solutes  are  presented  to  organisms  in 
solution  and  gases  need  not  be  taken  into  solution  by  surfaces 
moistened  by  body  fluids  as  in  the  case  of  land  organisms.  The 
diffusion  of  gases  is  less  rapid  in  water  than  in  air.  Some  food 
substances  are  in  solution  in  water;  many  food  organisms  float  in 
it  on  account  of  its  great  density.  This  enables  some  aquatic 
animals  to  rest  in  one  position  and  secure  food  without  effort. 

Physical  and  Chemical  Conditions 

Physical  conditions  can  be  separated  from  chemical  conditions 
only  arbitrarily.  Combinations  of  the  various  physical  conditions 
in  water  may  be  included  under  the  term  physiography.  Physi- 
ography in  the  broad  sense  includes  topograph)^  of  the  land  asso- 
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dated  with  aquatic  environments,  size  and  texture  of  surface  ma- 
terials, direction  of  prevailing  winds,  etc. 

In  streams  the  strength  of  the  current  is  a  function  of  volume  of 
water  and  slope  of  stream  bed.  The  amount  of  sedimgit  carried 
and  the  size  of  the  sediment  particles  is  determined  by  the  strength 
of  the  current  and  by  the  character  of  the  materials  eroded.  The 
character  of  the  stream  floor,  the  ventilation  of  the  environment, 
and  hence  its  gaseous  content  as  well  as  turbidity,  are  determined 
by  the  same  factors.  All  these  factors  combined  comprise  impor- 
tant conditions  of  existence  which  while  they  influence  organisms  are 
often  so  difficult  to  analyze  into  constituent  controlling  factors  that 
for  ordinary  purposes  it  is  better  to  lump  them  together  under  the 
head  of  physiographic  conditions  in  streams.  Fishes  and  mollusks 
migrate  upstream  during  floods  and  downstream  during  drought 
periods.  Thus  different  species  of  fishes  in  a  number  of  streams 
about  equally  accessible  to  Lake  Michigan  but  differing  in  size  and 
age  as  shown  in  Fig.  2  are  very  definitely  related  to  the  longitudinal 
conditions  in  the  various  streams,  each  fish  species  penetrating  up 
stream  to  a  point  characterized  by  certain  physiographic  conditions, 
regardless  of  the  size  of  the  stream  as  a  whole  (compare  Table  I 
with  Fig.  2).  An  analysis  of  the  physical  factors  to  which  the 
fishes  respond  and  which  thus  determine  the  locality  they  occupy 
would  be  a  very  intricate  task  but  by  a  simple  method  of  physio- 
graphic analysis  the  differences  in  their  ecological  constitution  is 
clearly  brought  out.  Thus  important  features  of  conditions  of  exist- 
ence may  be  determined  by  physiographic  analysis  and  the  classifi- 
cation of  streams  should  be  determined  by  physiographic  age  and 
physiographic  conditions. 

Conditions  of  existence  in  lakes  and  ponds  are  markedly  influ- 
enced by  physiographic  conditions.  High  surrounding  country 
broken  into  hills  and  valleys  influences  the  action  of  winds  on  the 
surface.  Wind  is  important  in  determining  circulation.  The  sur- 
rounding topography  determines  the  carrying  power  of  streams  and 
thus  the  amount  of  sediment  carried  into  lakes.  The  amount  of 
sediment  determines  the  depth  of  light  penetration. 

The  depth  of  lakes  and  ponds  is  definitely  related  to  physio- 
graphic conditions.     Coastal  lakes  are  usually  shallow  with  sandy 
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or  muddy  bottom.  Morainic  lakes  are  usually  relatively  deep 
with  clay  bottoms  and  sides.  SolutioD  lakes  and  ponds  of  limestone 
regions  usually  have  abrupt  rocky  sides. 


(The  observations  on  Pettibone  Creek  were  repeated  in  four  succeeding  years 
with  the  sa-me  results.     Stars  indicate  presence;  numbers  re(er  to  Fig.  j) 

Nunc  of  lUtam  and  common 
namsoffish 

Dale  and  scienlificmme 

? 

; 

' 

i 

. 

; 

. 

August,  1907 
Semolilus  alromaculatus . . 

Semolilus  atromaculalui . . 

Rhinkhlkys  alronasus 

Pimephaies  promtias.'. '. 

Pim/phaUsitolalus 

Caloslomus  commersotiii. . 
Septeniber,  iQog,  and  April. 
1910 

Semolilus  alromaculalus . . 

Chrosomus  erylkrogaslrT. . 

Rhinichthys  atranasus 

Boleosoma  nigrum 

Catoslamus  commersmii. . 
Septenber,  1909 

Semolilus  atromaculatas . . 

Chrosomus  erythrogaster . . 

Pimephaies  nolalut 

Esox  vermiculalus 

Lepomis  pallidul 

MicropitTus  salmoides 

Black- nosed  dace 

Johnny  darter 

Blackhead  minnow. , , , 
Blunt-nosed  minnow. . 

Common  sucker 

Pettibone  Creek' 

Red-bellied  dace 

Black-nosed  dace 

Johnny  darter 

Common  sucker 

Bull  Creek-Dead  River, 

Red-bellied  dace 

Black-nosed  dace 

Common  sucker 

Blunt-nosed  minnow. . 

Little  pickerel 

Large-mouthed    black 

Pomoxis  annularis 

Moxosioma  aurcolum 

Erimyzon  sucelta 

Abramis  crysoleucas 

Notropis  cornuius 

Golden  shiner 

Common  shiner 

Cayuga  minnow 

Physical  factors  include  bottom,  currents,  light,  temperature, 
density,  pressure,  viscosity,  etc. 

The  size  of  bottom  materials  is  an  important  condition  of  exist- 
ence.   In  streams  the  current  sorts  the  materials,  leaving  the  coars- 
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est  in  the  swiftest  current  and  the  finest  in  the  most  sluggish  cur- 
rent. In  the  curves  of  streams  the  current  is  usually  swiftest  on 
the  outside  and  most  sluggish  on  the  inside.    Different  animals 


tend  to  occupy  the  different  kinds  of  bottom  materials  (Fig.  3). 
Thus  the  differentiation  of  bottom  constitutes  an  important  differ- 
entiation of  conditions  of  existence. 

The  bottom  of  a  .swift  stream  eroding  sandy  soil  is  very  unstable 
and  the  fauna  very  sparse.  Such  streams  are  essentially  aquatic 
deserts  and  only  a  few  burrowers  are  able  to  live  in  them.  Sandy 
bottomed  streams  with  sluggish  current  have  a  luxuriant  fauna 
of  burrowers  and  flora  of  rooted  vegetation.  Rocky  and  stony 
streams  have  rich  faunas  of  clinging  and  hiding  animals. 

In  lakes  and  ponds  the  importance  of  bottom  is  determined  by 
the  strength  of  wave  action  and  the  amount  of  current.  The 
fine  bottom  materials  around  the  margin  of  a  large  lake  are  con- 
stantly moved  about;  the  particles  grind  upon  one  another  mak- 
ing the  presence  of  bottom  organisms  impossible.    Thus  the  sandy 
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shores  of  the  Great  Lakes  down  to  a  depth  of  eight  feet  or  more  are 
usually  almost  entirely  without  bottom  organisms. 

The  character  of  terrigenous  bottom  is  an  important  condition  of 
existence  chiefly  where  current  or  wave  action  is  strong  and  becomes 
of  little  or  no  importance  where  there  is  no  movement,  as  in  the 
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k 


A 


b 


Fxo.  3* 

The  form  of  ^ttom  and  size  of  bottom  materials  in  a  cross  section  of  the  North  Branch  of  the  Chicago 
River  with  cutributioa  of  animab.  a  to  d  natural  size,  a,  burrowing  may-fly  nymph  (Hexagenia  sp.); 
h,  small  biva}y«  {^phttrium  stamineum),  two  individuals,  two  views;  c,  viviparous  snail  {Campdoma  in- 
legrum),  seen  frOM  two  sides;  d,  the  long  river  snail,  youn^  and  full  grown  (rleurocera  elevatum) ;  e,  cross 
section  of  th«  flMJvn  with  reference  to  a  curve  (/).     (Original.) 

bottom  of  qiie  of  the  Great  Lakes.  However,  bottoms  of  soft  muck 
containing  p^trescible  organic  matter  occur  in  the  absence  of  current 
and  constitute  a  condition  of  existence  sharply  differentiated  from 
terrigenous  bottoms  because  they  can  support  only  certain  types  of 
organisms,  mainly  anaerobes,  and  but  few  of  these.  Many  aquatic 
animals  use  the  bottom  materials  in  the  construction  of  their  cases, 
nests,  etc.  Thus  the  caddis  worms  (certain  species  of  Mollana 
and  Geora)  build  cases  of  sand  grains  weighted  at  the  sides  by  small 
pebbles.  The  horned  dace  and  several  other  fishes  associated  with 
it  use  pebbles  to  build  their  nests.  The  pebbles  must  be  of  a  cer- 
tain average  size.    Many  animals  form  associations  (memory)  with 
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reference  to  certain  stones  or  pebbles  under  or  near  which  they  live 
(e.g.,  mayfly  nymphs)  and  thus  work  out  simple  homing  paths. 

As  has  been  stated,  in  streams  the  rate  of  flow  is  determined  by 
volume  of  water  and  slope  of  stream  bed.  In  a  comparatively 
straight  stream  the  current  is  swiftest  in  the  center  at  the  top  and 
least  swift  at  the  sides  near  the  bottom;  the  center  of  the  stream 
bed  has  a  current  intermediate  between  the  two.  Thus  sluggish 
portions  of  streams  like  the  Fox  River  (Illinois)  may  be  swift 
enough  at  the  bottom  of  the  center  to  support  some  swift  stream 
animals  such  as  Hydropsyche  and  Heptageninae.  There  are  back 
eddies  about  stones  and  other  obstructions  so  that  currents  in 
streams  are  somewhat  irregular. 

In  lakes  circulation  is  determined  by  wind  and  differences  in 
temperature.  A  lake  which  is  equal  in  temperature  throughout 
has  a  complete  circulation  (Fig.  4-4).  The  wind  indicated  by  the 
arrow  (W^)  tends  to  pile  the  water  up  on  one  side.     To  compensate 


Fig.  4. 

The  circulation  of  the  water  {A)  in  a  lake  of  equal  temperature;  (B)  in  a  lake  of  unequal  tempera- 
ture. W  represents  the  direction  of  the  wind;  £,  epilimnion;  1\  thermodine;  i/,  hypoUmnion. 
(After  Birge.) 

for  this  currents  are  started  downward  along  the  shore  and  a  cir- 
culation across  the  bottom  and  upward  on  the  other  side  is  initiated. 
Very  shallow  lakes  and  deeper  lakes  in  the  cold  months  of  the  year 
have  a  complete  circulation.  Lakes  of  unequal  temperature  are 
very  different.  For  example  a  deep  lake  has  a  uniform  tempera- 
ture for  a  time  in  the  spring  just  after  the  ice  melts,  complete  cir- 
culation takes  place  and  the  bottom  waters  are  aerated.    As  the 
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sun  warms  the  surface  waters  they  become  so  much  lighter  than 
the  deeper  colder  waters  that  the  currents  set  up  to  compensate 
for  the  piling  up  of  the  water  by  the  wind  can  no  longer  flow  to 
the  bottom  and  a  superficial  circulation  is  accordingly  set  up 
(Fig.  45).  A  distinct  thermocline  (r)  is  thus  established.  The 
epilimnion  (£)  is  warm  and  constantly  aerated  by  circulation  and 
the  hypolimnion  (H)  is  stagnant.  In  the  autumn  as  the  water 
gradually  cools  the  thermocline  gradually  migrates  to  the  bottom 
and  the  earlier,  complete  circulation  (Fig.  4  A)  is  again  established. 

In  addition  to  the  general  circulation,  waves  and  their  action 
must  be  considered.  As  was  noted  in  connection  with  bottom,  the 
shifting  of  fine  bottom  materials  eliminates  most  animals  from 
sandy  shores.  On  rocky  shores  in  large  lakes  are  representatives 
of  some  of  the  same  animal  species  found  in  swift  streams.  The 
alternating  current  does  not  appear  to  exclude  many  such  species. 
In  small  lakes  and  ponds  the  small  wave  action  removes  decaying 
organic  matter  and  thus  renders  portions  of  the  shores  suitable 
for  animals  requiring  or  preferring  a  terrigenous  bottom.  The 
location  of  such  shores  which  are  usually  sandy  is  determined 
largely  by  the  form  of  the  lake  or  pond  and  the  direction  of  pre- 
vailing winds  and  inflow  of  water. 

Currents  influence  animals  directly  by  bringing  pressure  against 
parts.  Sessile  animals  respond  to  currents  by  changes  in  growth 
form.  But  few  fresh  water  sessile  animals  have  been  studied  in  this 
respect,  and  the  exact  character  of  such  responses  cannot  be  stated, 
though  sponges  and  polyzoa  are  known  to  vary  greatly.  Motile 
animals  as  a  rule  turn  with  their  heads  upstream  and  either  move 
against  the  current,  making  progress  upstream,  or  remain  in  one 
position  by  swimming  enough  to  maintain  themselves.  Fishes 
under  experimental  conditions  will  often  swim  against  a  current 
which  is  stronger  than  their  optimum  until  they  are  exhausted. 
Many  fishes  orient  themselves  by  visual  impressions  of  the  bottom 
as  they  float  downstream.  Others  appear  to  orient  by  differences 
in  pressure  on  the  two  sides  of  the  body  or  by  rubbing  against  the 
bottom  as  they  float  down.  Sight  is  probably  ineffective  during 
floods  on  account  of  sediment.  Current  is  essential  to  the  spinning 
of  the  characteristic  cocoons  and  cases  of  some  insects  living  in 
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rapids.  They  make  a  shapeless  mass  without  it.  A  few  animals 
require  very  complete  aeration  or  they  die  very  quickly.  Suckers 
appear  to  die  from  lack  of  oxygen  while  the  rainbow  darter  adds 
something  to  the  water  in  which  it  lives  which  is  not  removed  by 
artificial  aeration  and  which  kills  the  fish  unless  the  number  of  fishes 
is  small  or  the  water  changed  often. 

Light  penetrates  dear  water  to  great  depths.  During  the  cruise 
of  the  Michel  Sars  the  penetration  of  sufficient  light  to  markedly 
affect  the  most  sensitive  photographic  plates  in  80  min.  was  found 
at  a  depth  of  1000  meters  (latitude  31°  20',  June  5-6.  Sun  nearly 
over  head;  for  methods  see  Murray  and  Hjort).  No  effect  was 
obtained  at  1700  meters  with  an  exposure  of  two  hours.  Light 
(sufficient  to  affect  the  plates  in  2  hours  lies  somewhere  between 
locx)  and  1700  meters.  There  were  many  rays  of  all  kinds  at  100 
meters  but  least  of  the  red.  Though  penetration  is  rarely  as  great 
in  fresh  water  as  in  the  sea,  light  may  possibly  penetrate  to  the 
bottom  of  Lake  Baikal  which  is  the  deepest  fresh  water  lake  known 
(1300  to  1700  meters  are  reported). 

Li  temperate  latitudes  light  does  not  penetrate  so  far  vertically 
because  it  enters  the  water  obliquely.  The  depth  of  penetration 
can  easily  be  calculated  for  any  latitude  or  season  from  the  angle 
of  declination  of  the  sun,  when  the  penetration  in  similar  water  is 
known  for  other  latitudes  and  seasons. 

The  most  important  factor  limiting  the  penetration  of  light  into 
fresh  water  is  turbidity.  Forel  found  the  light  penetration  in 
Lake  Geneva  (Switzerland)  greatest  when  the  lake  contained  least 
sediment.  Table  II  gives  the  depth  of  light  penetration  in  Lake 
Geneva  in  March  when  it  is  clearest.  Forel  used  much  less  sen- 
sitive plates  than  were  used  on  the  Michel  Sars,  the  sun  was  much 
lower  in  the  horizon  and  the  locality  15  degrees  farther  north. 
Thus  Forel's  records  show  that  light  did  not  diminish  notably  in 
the  first  25  meters,  fell  off  gradually  in  the  second  25  meters  and 
then  dropped  off  rapidly  to  zero  for  his  plates  at  no  meters.  Fol 
and  Sarasin  with  more  sensitive  silver  salts  than  were  used  by  Forel 
found  that  light  reached  200  meters  in  winter.  It  is  altogether 
probable  that  the  plates  and  apparatus  of  the  Michel  Sars  would 
show  much  light  at  three  or  four  times  the  depth  given  by  Forel. 
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TABLE  II 

Showing  Depth  op  Light  Penetration  in  Lake  Geneva  (Switzerland)  ahl 
Conditions  Apfecting  the  Same  in  Both  Lake  Geneva  (after 

Forel)  and  Lake  Michigan 

In  the  eighth  column  the  relative  results  are  given  in  seconds,  in  tenni 
of  the  effect  on  the  photographic  plate,  of  exposures  to  the  sun. 


Lake  Michigan 


Rainfall 


Inches 


2.0 

2.3 

2.5 
2.7 

35 
3-7 
3.6 
2.8 

3.0 
2.6 

2.6 

2.1 


Centi- 
meters 


S-2 

6.4 
6.9 
8.9 

9-4 
9.2 

7.2 

7.7 
6.6 

6.6 
53 


Velocity  of  wind 
at  noon 


Miles 

per 

hour 


17.8 
20.0 
20.4 
19.4 
18 

14 

14 

13 
16 

17.6 

19.0 

19.9 


3 
4 
6 

4 

7 


Meters 

per 
second 


8.0 
9.0 
9.1 

8.7 
8.2 

6.S 
6.6 

6.0 

75 
7.9 
8.S 
8.9 


Bfonth 


January. . 
,  February . 

March 

.  April 

May 

.June 

■July 

.  August . . . 
.  September 
.  October . . 
.  November 
.  December . 


Lake  Geneva.  Smtserland 


Rainfall  and 
light 


Prec. 
in  cm. 


4.87 
3-65 
4.72 
5-68 
7.91 

7. 59 
7.08 

8.04 

9.42 

10.10 

7.4 


Light 

limit  at 

depth  in 

meters 


no 

•  • 

75 

•  • 

45 
SO 
85 


Light  and  depth 


Intensity 
of  light 
(March) 
at  depth 
in  next 
column 


500  sec. 
SCO  sec. 
SCO  sec. 
400  sec. 
360  sec. 
120  sec. 

60  sec. 

25  sec. 

10  sec. 
2  sec. 
o  sec. 


Depth 

in 
meters 


0.0 
19.6 
25.2 

455 

55. 5 
65.6 

75-6 

85.7 
95.8 

105 -4 
iiS-6 


Little  work  on  the  depth  of  light  penetration  has  been  under- 
taken in  the  North  American  waters.  In  Table  II  the  rainfall 
and  wind  velocity  over  Lake  Michigan  are  shown  and  the  rainfall 
for  Lake  Geneva  (Switzerland).  The  greatest  light  penetration 
in  Lake  Geneva  comes  when  the  rainfall  is  low  and  when  the 
mountains  are  still  frozen.  The  Lake  Michigan  water  commission 
found  in  a  brief  period  of  study  that  the  greatest  turbidity  fell  in 
January,  February,  March,  and  April.  The  table  indicates  that 
this  is  in  months  with  high  wind  velocity.  The  great  rainfall  of 
the  spring  and  early  summer  months  tends  to  keep  Lake  Michigan 
turbid,  so  the  greatest  light  penetration  may  be  predicted  for  Aug- 
ust which  has  least  rain  and  least  wind. 

Various  streams  are  normally  so  muddy  that  light  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  penetrate  more  than  a  few  feet  and  the  fauna  accordingly 
lives  in  very  faint  light.     Others,  as  for  example  streams  and  lakes 
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in  some  of  the  western  mountains,  are  very  clear  and  one  can  see 
to  depths  of  5  to  15  meters.  Depth  at  which  objects  may  be  seen 
is  measured  by  lowering  a  white  disc  20  cm.  in  diameter  known  as 
the  disc  of  Secchi. 

When  light  penetrates  water  the  red  rays  are  most  rapidly  ab- 
sorbed, then  orange,  yellow,  etc.  In  the  Michel  Sars  measure- 
ments there  were  scarcely  any  red  rays  at  500  meters,  one-half  the 
depth  at  which  light  was  measured.  Fol  found  off  Nice  that  when 
down  in  30  meters  of  water  he  could  see  a  stone  7-8  meters  away  and 
a  bright  object  at  a  distance  of  25  meters.  Red  animals  looked 
black,  while  green  and  blue  green  algae  looked  quite  bright. 

In  water  there  is  no  dawn  or  twilight.  The  surface  of  the  water 
reflects  practically  all  the  light  when  the  rays  come  to  it  very 
obliquely.  Fol  found  that  in  10  meters  of  water  solar  light  dis- 
appeared quite  suddenly  long  before  sunset.  In  Funchal  Harbor 
(Madeira)  the  Prince  of  Monaco  used  Regnard's  apparatus  in  which 
a  film  is  moved  before  an  opening  by  clockwork,  and  found  that  at 
20  meters  in  March  the  day  lasted  9  hours  whereas  at  40  meters 
the  film  showed  the  effects  of  light  for  only  about  15  minutes  at 

2  P.M. 

Light  profoundly  influences  the  migrations  and  distribution  of 
animals  probably  largely  because  it  has  a  marked  effect  on  life 
processes.  Unfortunately,  however,  with  the  exception  of  ultra- 
violet light  which  penetrates  the  atmosphere  into  low  altitudes  in 
minimal  amount,  very  little  is  known  of  the  actual  physiological 
effects  of  light.  Under  experimental  conditions  animals  usually 
avoid  or  select  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum.  Red  usually  acts  as 
darkness  or  very  faint  light.  Thus  animals  living  in  very  strong 
light  usually  accumulate  in  blue  or  violet  when  exposed  to  spectrum 
colors.  Animals  living  iu  darkness  collect  in  the  red.  Animals 
living  in  moderate  light  usually  wander  about  throughout  the  spec- 
trum but  a  majority  congregate  in  the  blue.  Probably  animals 
are  affected  through  photo-chemical  reactions  which  are  brought 
about  most  often  by  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum.  Daphnias 
select  the  brightest  part  of  the  spectrum  which  is  the  green  or  the 
yellow  for  most  organisms,  brightness  being  determined  by  some 
specific  effect  of  particular  wave  lengths  upon  the  light  recipient 
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organs.  Yellow  is  brightest  to  the  human  retina.  In  addition  to 
color  animals  react  to  direction  and  to  intensity  of  light.  Prob- 
ably the  majority  of  fresh-water  animals  react  more  strongly  to 
direction  than  to  intensity.  Hydro  psyche  and  Argia  do  not  react 
to  intensity  at  all  but  react  to  direction  very  sharply.  Experi- 
mental conditions  in  which  direction  away  from  source  accompanies 
a  sharp  decrease  in  intensity  gives  sharpest  reactions  with  most 
aquatic  animals. 

Animals  react  to  intensity  with  reference  to  an  optimum.  The 
optimum  usually  corresponds  to  the  usual  light  in  their  natural 
environments.  The  organism  may  often  be  modified  by  changes 
in  the  chemical  character  of  the  water,  or  even  by  rough  handling 
{Daphnia,  Ranatra)^  so  that  it  selects  a  different  optimum,  or  re- 
verses its  reaction  to  direction  of  rays. 

Many  animals  react  to  shadows  or  small  areas  of  illumination. 
Thus  frogs  will  hop  to  a  shadow  in  the  middle  of  a  sunny  field  and 
Amblystoma  will  follow  a  person  along  a  sunny  road.  This  type 
of  behavior  is  doubtless  an  important  thing  under  water  but  has 
been  but  little  investigated. 

One  of  the  topics  which  has  absorbed  much  of  the  attention  of 
linmologists  is  the  daily  depth  migrations  of  certain  Crustacea. 
They  usually  accumulate  near  the  surface  at  night  and  in  deeper 
water  during  the  day.  The  causes  of  these  migrations  are  very 
complex  and  light  is  an  important  factor.  Dice  has  recently  dis- 
cussed the  matter  in  full.  Light  is  probably  important  in  confin- 
ing certain  animals  in  deep  water,  in  turbid  streams,  under  stones 
and  logs  and  in  caves,  ground  water,  etc. 

The  early  invention  of  the  thermometer  has  led  to  quite  com- 
plete investigation  of  temperature  and  an  over-estimation  of  its 
importance  in  the  direct  control  of  the  distribution  of  life  in  water. 
The  tendency  of  modem  investigation  is  to  weaken  the  belief  in 
its  direct  importance. 

Stream  temperatures  are  probably  about  the  same  at  the  various 
points  in  any  cross-section,  except  the  shallow  sluggish  margin  on 
warm  summer  days.  The  extent  to  which  daily,  seasonal,  and 
weather  fluctuations  in  atmospheric  temperature  affect  a  lake  is 
determined  by  the  depth  and  size.     Small  lakes  with  incomplete 
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urculation  in  summer  are  cold  at  the  bottom,  being  heated  at  the 
surface  only  (Fig.  4  B).  Lake  Michigan  is  a  large  deep  lake  and 
none  of  the  seasonal  temperature  changes  extend  to  the  deepest 
parts  (Table  III).  In  summer  the  water  of  the  surface  is  warmed, 
but  if  the  vertical  circulation  is  complete  all  the  heat  in  the  waters 
flowing  downward  at  the  leeward  side  (Fig.  4  B)  must  be  absorbed 
above  no  meters  (Table  III)  when  the  temperature  of  maximum 
density  is  recorded.  These  are  chiefly  bottom  records  and  do  not 
therefore  represent  the  temperatures  at  the  same  level  in  the  open 
water,  especially  in  the  shallower  situations  where  the  sun's  energy 
is  distributed  through  a  thinner  layer  of  water.^ 


TABLE  III 


Temperature 

OF  Lake  Michigan  (After  Ward) 

Temperature 

at  depth  in 

next  column 

Depth 

Date 

Hour  P.M. 
unless  stated 

Sky 

Tem- 
perature 
of  air 

Tem- 
perature 
at  sur- 
face 

•c. 

18.3 

16.7 

7.2 

7.5 
7.2 

•I 

64 
62 

44 
45 
44 
41 
41 
39 
39 

9 
0 

9 

5 

9 

3 
I 

5 
5 

Meters 

5.66 

11.32 
22.63 
32.06 

43.38 

55-93 
108.22 

112.00 

132.66 

Feet 
18.6 

37.1 

74-1 
105.2 

142.3 
183. 5 
355.0 

367. 5 
436.0 

Aug.  16 
Aug.  18 
Aug.  18 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  25 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  II 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  18 

4:05 

9:00  A.M. 
12:25 

5:10 

3:25 
12:05 
10:30  A.M. 

1:50 

4:30 

Clear 
Cloudy 
Clearing 
Clear 

•c. 

16.7 
18.9 

16.7 
16.7 
20.0 
15.6 

•    •    •    • 

16.7 
18.9 

•c. 

18.3 
17.2 

17  5 
18.3 

19.4 

18.3 

18.9 

18.3 
18.3 

» 

52 

51 

42 

4.2 

Clear 
Hazy 
Clear 
Scattered 
clouds 

Most  fresh-water  animals  are  poikilothermic  or  cold-blooded  and 
their  temperature  varies  with  the  surrounding  temperature.  Mam- 
mals and  birds  with  the  exception  of  the  manatee  and  rare  fresh- 
water dolphins  and  seals  are  not  truly  aquatic.  Truly  aquatic 
warm-blooded  animals  usually  have  a  thick  covering  of  fat  which 
is  a  poor  conductor  of  heat.  A  few  fishes  maintain  10°  C.  or  more 
above  the  surrounding  medium,  but  for  most  fresh-water  animals 
o.i*^  to  5.0®  C.  are  reported.  Rogers  recently  reported  only  very 
minute  difference  for  goldfish.     This  heat  is  due  to  metabolism. 

^  Temperatures  below  the  surface  may  be  taken  with  a  thermometer  in  a  two-gallon 
bottle  filled  at  the  desired  level  or  better  with  a  Negretti-Zambra  reversing  ther- 
mometer. For  devices  making  continuous  records  of  temperature,  the  thermophone 
of  Whipple  or  Friez's  soil  and  water  thermograph  may  be  used. 
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Cold  increases  the  metabolism  of  warm-blooded  animals  and 
decreases  that  of  cold-blooded  animals.  In  the  cold-blooded 
animals  a  rise  of  io°  C.  within  limits  reasonably  compatible  with 
life  increases  the  rate  of  metabolism,  or  rate  of  development  of 
young,  by  two  or  three  times.  This  is  taken  as  evidence  that 
life  is  a  chemical  process  because  similar  changes  in  temperature 
have  corresponding  changes  in  rate  of  chemical  reaction. 

Thus  animals  aquatic  in  their  developmental  stages  and  which 
happen  to  be  in  very  shallow  temporary  water  are  automatically 
accelerated  in  development  as  the  sun  warms  the  water,  evaporates 
it  and  decreases  its  volume  at  the  same  time  increasing  its  tempera- 
ture. 

Animals  react  to  temperature  with  considerable  precision.  Both 
marine  and  fresh-water  animals  can  recognize  differences  of  0.2°  C. 
and  will  turn  back  when  such  slight  differences  are  encountered 
under  experimental  conditions. 

Pressure  in  water  increases  with  depth.  The  results  given  by 
Forel  are  shown  in  Table  IV. 


TABLE   IV 


I 

Pressure  in  atmospheres 

I 

2 

3 

5 

8 

10 

20 

Depth  in  meters 

10.328 

20.6 

309 

51. 5 

82.4 

103.27 

206.49 

There  is  a  little  less  than  one  atmosphere  increase  in  pressure 
for  each  10  meters  of  depth.  According  to  this,  animals  in  the 
deepest  parts  of  a  lake  like  Lake  Michigan  are  living  under  a 
pressure  of  about  375  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 

The  effect  of  pressure  on  organisms  was  studied  by  Regnard. 
Contrary  to  the  popular  idea  he  found  that  gelatine,  agar,  and 
various  plants  and  animals  and  excised  parts  of  animals  take  up 
water,  swell  and  increase  in  weight  under  high  pressure.  This  is 
true  even  of  terrestrial  insects.  At  400  to  600  atmospheres  Para- 
mecia  become  swollen  and  immobile,  including  the  cilia.  They 
recover  from  ten  minutes'  exposure.  Carp  become  listless  at  200 
atmospheres,  die  at  300  and  become  swollen  and  rigid  at  400 
atmospheres.    Salmon  ova  are  destroyed  at  400  atmospheres  but 
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chlorophyll  bodies  of  green  algae  continue  to  work  at  600  atmos- 
pheres and  cress  seeds  have  germinated  after  an  exposure  to  1000 
atmospheres. 

Table  V  shows  the  conditions  and  distribution  of  life  in  Lake 
Michigan.  The  greatest  pressure  is  27  atmospheres  which  on 
the  basis  of  the  work  of  Regnard  would  seem  trivial.  Animals 
may  react  to  pressure  differences  but  this  is  not  known  as  no  pres- 
sure gradient  can  be  established  without  involving  gravity  also. 
Pressure  would  appear  to  play  a  relatively  insignificant  r61e. 


TABLE  V 
Conditions  in  Lake  Michigan 


Approximate  phjrsical  conditions 


Strong  wave  action 


Limit  of  sand-moving  waves 

Limit  of  daily  temperature  fluc- 
tuations; limit  of  wave  action; 
beginning  of  light  decrease; 
pressure  about  2}  atmospheres 

Pressure  4  atmospheres,  light  re- 
duced to  I 

Seasonal  temperature  fluctua- 
tions less  than  i  **  C. ;  light  re- 
duced to  1;  pressure  5 J  atmos- 
pheres 

Light  t;  pressure  7  atmospheres 

Probably  dark  as  night;  pressure 
II  atmospheres;  little  change 
in  temperature;  nearly  uniform 
conditions 

Greatest  depth  in  lake;  pressure 
27  atmospheres 


Depth 


Meters 


o-i.s 

8 
25 


39 


54 


70 
115 


274 


Feet 


26 
82 


128 


177 


230 
377 


900 


Vegetation  and  animals 


Bottom  organisms  wanting 
on  sandy  shores,  abundant 
on  rocky  shores 

Organisms  abundant 

Lowest  record  of  Chara  and 
Cladophora.  Lower  limit  of 
MoUusks  except  Sphaeride 

Scanty  filamentous  algas 

Lower  limit  of  most  shallow 

water  animals 
Nostoc  and  diatoms 


No  bottom  plants  recorded 
No  plants  recorded 


No  plants  recorded 


With  a  rise  of  temperature  both  the  density  and  viscosity  of 
water  decrease.  This  tends  to  cause  such  organisms  as  behave 
like  small  inanimate  particles  to  sink.  Ostwald  suggested  that 
these  differences  are  responsible  for  the  depth  migrations  of 
plankton  organisms.    He  considered  that  a  decrease  in  viscosity 
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causes  them  to  sink.  The  diffusion  currents  bring  them  up  again 
(Johnstone).  This  is  no  doubt  a  matter  deserving  investigation. 
Turbidity  is  important  largely  through  its  relation  to  light.  Most 
aquatic  animals  will  tolerate  much  sediment,  at  least  under 
experimental  conditions. 

Chemical  factors  are  not  directly  or  clearly  separable  from 
factors  that  may  be  regarded  as  physical  or  biological.  Under 
this  heading  are  considered  dissolved  gases,  inorganic  salts, 
acidity,  alkalinity,  and  neutrality. 

In  order  to  support  animals  and  plants  continuously  water  must 
contain  certain  minerals  and  gases  in  solution.  Salts  (carbonates, 
sulphates,  and  chlorides)  of  magnesium,  calcium,  potassiimi,  and 
sodium,  and  salts  of  iron  and  silicon  are  practically  always  in  solu- 
tion in  water  and  their  presence  in  definite  proportions  is  believed  to 
be  essential  to  the  life  of  organisms.  Pure  distilled  water  has  been 
shown  to  be  harmless  to  certain  animals  for  comparatively  short 
periods  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  will  sustain  life  indefinitely.  Dis- 
solved gases  in  definite  proportions  are  essential. 

The  occurrence  of  gases  and  their  solubility  under  experimental 
conditions  are  shown  in  Table  VI.  A  standard  method  of  express- 
ing quantity  of  gas  in  solution  is  in  cubic  centimeters  per  liter  at 
o°  C.  and  760  mm.  of  mercury.  Values  are  conunonly  given  in 
these  terms. 

Nitrogen  is  the  most  inert  and  least  important  of  the  dissolved 
gases.  It  rarely  has  any  direct  effect  on  animals  and  plants  and 
this  apparently  only  when  present  in  considerable  excess  of  satu- 
ration. Under  such  conditions  it  accumulates  in  the  blood  vessels 
and  tissues  of  fishes,  cra3^shes,  insects,  etc.  In  the  organs  of 
circulation  it  may  thus  stop  the  blood  flow  and  the  animals  die  of 
asphyxia.  Birge  and  Juday  state  that  in  lakes  in  the  region  of 
the  thermocline  and  below  an  excess  of  12  to  38  per  cent  of  satura- 
tion occurs,  but  under  the  conditions  of  pressure  there  this  would 
have  no  effect.  It  is  probable  that  in  nature  this  condition  of 
excess  is  not  commonly  great  enough  and  does  not  often  occur  for 
a  time  long  enough  to  cause  any  fatal  results.  Several  hours  or 
days,  depending  upon  the  excess,  are  required.  Excess  nitrogen  is 
a  great  source  of  difficulty  in  aquaria. 
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Composi- 
tion of  air 
in  percent- 
ages 

Gas  values  in  cubic  centi- 
meters per  liter  at  0*  C.  and 
760  mm.  mercury 

Gas 

At.  temp.  20*  C. 
760  mm. 

Maximum 

amounts 

found  in 

natural  fish 

waters, 

springs 

excepted 

Kind  of  water  having  fas 

content  given  in  preoedmg 

column 

Water 
absorbs 
from  air 

Water 
absorbs 
pure  gas 

Nitrogen,       argon, 
etc 

79.02 
20.95 

0.03 
Small 
traces 
locally 

44 
44 

12.32 
6.28 

0.27 

•  •    •    • 

•  ■    •    • 

•  •    •   • 

1500 
28.38 

901.00 

Very 
large 

quanti- 
ties 
34.00 

2900.00 

• 

19.00 
24.00 

30.00 
14.00 

10.00 
O.SS 

Lakes 

Oxygen 

Streams,    lakes    in 

Carbon  dioxide .... 
Ammonia 

winter,  or  with 
green  algs 

Ponds 

Sewage  contami- 
nated 

Bottom  of  lake 

Methane 

Hydrogen  sulphide. 

Lakes,  and  sewage 
contaminated 

The  oxygen  content  of  water  varies  from  o  cc.  per  liter  to  25  cc. 
in  the  presence  of  green  algae  on  sunny  days.  The  bottoms  of  lakes 
and  ponds  where  much  putrescible  matter  occurs  are  usually 
without  oxygen.  The  hypolinmion  of  lakes  with  a  thermocline 
is  in  part  without  oxygen  in  siunmer.  Probably  free  oxygen  is 
usually  necessary  to  most  organisms  except  anaerobic  bacteria. 
Most  animals  that  have  been  studied  in  behavior  experiments 
select  water  with  some  oxygen.  While  some  species  of  fishes  such 
as  suckers,  small  mouthed  black  bass,  and  some  cyprinids  appear 
to  be  affected  by  a  considerable  decrease  from  saturation  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  this  appears  to  be  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule.  Increase  to  25  cc.  per  liter  under  experimental 
conditions  does  not  appear  to  have  any  marked  effect  upon  fishes 
so  far  as  life  and  death  are  concerned.  Allee  working  on  isopods 
found  that  an  increase  in  oxygen  increases  size,  vigor,  and  amoimt 
of  positive  response  to  current  as  well  as  efficiency  of  response  to 
current.  His  results  have  been  confirmed  by  several  students 
who  have  repeated  the  experiments  using  different  forms. 

Juday  has  shown  that  a  long  list  of  conunon  protozoa,  worms, 
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insects,  etc.,  can  live  for  a  long  time  without  free  oxygen,  and  in 
fact  occur  in  the  putrescible  organic  muds  of  the  bottoms  of  lakes 
and  ponds  and  the  hypolimnion  of  thermocline  lakes  in  summer. 
They  evidently  obtain  oxygen  from  some  chemical  compounds. 
Carbohydrates  are  present  in  the  sea  in  solution  in  minute 
quantity  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  them  present  in  fresh 
water.  Packard  found  that  marine  Fundulus  embryos  live  in  lack 
of  oxygen  from  73  to  141  per  cent  longer  in  the  presence  of  glucose, 
maltose,  levulose,  and  cane  sugar,  the  amount  of  increase  in  resist- 
ance differing  with  the  different  sugars.  Lactose  has  no  such  effect, 
probably  because  it  cannot  be  absorbed  or  digested. 

According  to  Mathews*  depolarization  theory  oxygen  is  obtained 
from  the  water  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  oxidation  of  alcohol 
to  acetic  acid.    In  the  presence  of  O2  the  reaction  is  as  follows: 

CjHfiOH  +  02  =  CHsCOOH  +  HaO. 

In  the  absence  of  oxygen  and  the  presence  of  levulose 

C2H6OH  +  H2O  =  CHsCOOH  +  2  Ha 
2  H2  +  2  CeHiaOe  =  2  CcHwOe. 

The  levulose  unites  with  the  hydrogen  and  thus  permits  the 
protoplasm  to  use  the  oxygen.  The  protoplasm  is  thus  a  strong 
reducing  agent. 

High  respiratory  quotients  of  various  animals  are  further  evi- 
dence  of    anaerobic   respiration.      The   respiratory   quotient   is 

,^  '  ^  ,  , — r-  .  In  aerobic  animals  this  value  is  less  than  i 
Vol.  O2  absorbed 

because  oxides  other  than  CO2  are  given  off  and  CO2  does  not  rep* 

resent  all  the  oxygen  used.    Thus  when  the  quotient  is  more  than 

I  it  indicates  that  oxygen  is  obtained  from  some  source  other  than 

free  oxygen.    The  respiratory  quotient  of  the  medical  leech  ia 

usually  near  or  a  little  more  than  i  while  that  of  a  sea  cucumber 

(Cucumarta)  and  a  sea  sponge  {Suberiies)  is  over  2.5  (Putter).    A 

large  number  of  aquatic  animals  are  probably  able  to  secure  oxygen 

from  compounds  containing  it  and  they  are  therefore  facultative 

anaerobes  to  a  considerable  degree. 

Distribution  of  organisms  in  water  is  not  clearly  correlated  with 

tent.    The  minimum  for  most  animals  is  comparatively 
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low  as,  for  example,  in  fishes  insufficient  oxygen  acts  on  the  respira- 
tory center  through  the  development  of  organic  acid  in  the  blood 
due  to  incomplete  oxidation,  and  causes  the  respiratory  movements 
to  be  increased.  There  is  some  evidence  that  respiratory  activity  is 
increased  through  direct  reflex  action  through  the  gills  and  opercles. 
This  increased  respiratory  activity  supplies  plenty  of  oxygen. 

Ammonia  occurs  in  minimal  quantities  in  natural  waters  but 
may  be  present  in  some  quantity  in  sewage  or  gas  works  wastes. 
Ammonia  like  the  other  gases  (CO,  SO2,  and  C2H4)  introduced  into 
streams  by  gas  works  is  not  only  extremely  poisonous,  but  fishes 
do  not  turn  back  from  it  when  they  encounter  it  and  are  often 
overcome  without  giving  the  avoiding  reactions  which  protect  fishes 
from  excesses  of  other  substances  normal  to  fish  environments. 

Methane  is  a  saturated  hydrocarbon  and  has  minor  effects  upon 
organisms  though  it  may  be  present  in  the  hypolimnion  of  lakes  in 
considerable  quantity.    Traces  of  carbon  monoxide  occur  also. 

Hydrogen  sulphide  is  usually  present  in  very  small  quantities  in 
the  bottoms  of  lakes  and  sewage  contaminated  streams.  It  is 
very  abundant  in  salt  lakes  and  arms  of  the  sea.  It  results  from 
putrefactions  and  from  the  reduction  of  sulphates  through  the 
action  of  the  bacteria  which  prey  upon  organic  sulphur  (Lederer). 
Though  very  poisonous  it  is  not  ordinarily  present  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  injure  fishes  (Shelford  and  Powers)  though  its  absorp- 
tion of  oxygen  ^  reduces  the  amount  of  this  gas  very  materially. 

Carbon  dioxide  is  the  most  important  gas  in  fresh  water.  In 
small  quantities  it  is  essential  rather  than  detrimental  to  aquatic 

1  Samples  of  water  without  oxygen  must  be  handled  with  utmost  caution  as  an  ap- 
preciable amount  of  oxygen  will  be  absorbed  through  the  surface  exposed  by  the  nar- 
row neck  of  a  250  cc.  bottle  in  a  few  seconds.  Biologists  are  very  likely  to  attempt 
great  accuracy  in  putting  up  solutions  and  to  exercise  insufficient  care  in  taking  and  ti- 
trating samples.  For  ordinary  work,  in  making  up  solutions  it  is  sufficient  to  weigh  to 
one  decimal  place;  chemicals  must  be  carefully  selected;  especially,  KI.  The  normal 
solutions  used  will  not  be  correct  if  made  by  an  unskilled  person;  a  correcting  factor 
must  be  used  which  may  as  well  be  0.876  as  0.989.  Skill  in  titrating  and  standardiz- 
ing with  solutions  made  by  a  chemist  should  be  acquired.  For  methods  see  Birge  and 
Juday,  and  Sutton.  Routine  sanitary  analyses  include  several  items  of  unknown  or 
doubtful  value  to  living  organisms  and  do  not  include  some  of  the  most  important 
determinations  such  as  acidity,  alkalinity,  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  carbonaceous 
materials  that  might  be  absorbed  as  food.  Determinations  are  often  not  made  at 
ODoe,  and  samples  are  conunonly  not  collected  from  important  animal  habitats  within 
the  body  of  water. 
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animals.  In  large  quantities  it  is  rapidly  fatal  acting  as  a  narcotic. 
It  is  particularly  injurious  in  the  absence  of  oxygen  which  absence 
is  usually  associated  with  it.  Abundant  oxygen  decreases  its 
toxicity  because  blood  has  greater  afl&nity  for  oxygen  than  for 
carbon  dioxide  and  the  latter  is  crowded  out  of  combination.  On 
account  of  the  fact  that  it  is  usually  accompanied  by  lack  of 
oxygen,  putrescible  muck  bottom,  etc.,  its  presence  in  quantities 
greater  than  6  to  7  cc.  per  liter  if  accompanied  by  a  bottom  en- 
tirely of  such  muck  would  indicate  that  the  water  was  unsuitable 
for  trout,  basses,  sunfishes,  and  crappies. 

One  of  the  most  important  characteristics  of  a  water  is  its 
acidity  or  alkalinity.  Protoplasm  must  maintain  essential  neu- 
trality or  it  will  die.  It  possesses  a  very  effective  physico-chemical 
mechanism  based  upon  the  presence  in  excess  of  very  weak  acids 
(carbonic  and  phosphoric)  and  alkalies  in  the  form  of  carbonates 
and  phosphates.  Since  protoplasm  must  remain  nearly  neutral 
the  acidity  or  alkalinity  of  the  surrounding  medium  cannot  be 
great.  Thus  Wells  found  that  fishes  do  not  live  well  in  alkaline 
water  but  become  sluggish  and  inactive.  Neutrality  is  likewise 
toxic  to  some  fresh-water  fishes.  They  require  a  certain  amount  of 
add.  The  optimum  acidity  for  the  different  species  differs.  The 
optimum  for  the  bluegill  {Lepomis  pallidus  Mit.)  is  i  to  3  cc.  of 
carbon  dioxide  per  liter  and  for  crappies  {Pomoxis  annularis  Raf .) 
4  to  6  cc.  per  liter.  Wells  showed  by  using  various  other  acids 
that  the  hydrogen  ions  are  the  important  factor.  In  other  words 
fishes  require  a  certain  concentration  of  hydrogen  ion.  Neutrality 
is  avoided  by  fishes.  In  the  absence  of  acidity  they  select  alka- 
line in  preference  to  neutral  water.  Fishes  and  various  crusta- 
ceans will  live  in  distilled  water  if  it  is  slightly  acid,  while  it  is 
rapidly  fatal  if  neutral  and  more  rapidly  fatal  if  alkaline.  The 
toxicity  of  much  ordinary  distilled  water  is  due  to  colloidal  copper 
or  other  metal  from  coolers,  in  suspension  in  it. 

Wells  made  a  rearrangement  of  some  of  the  data  of  Birge  and 
Juday  which  showed  that  various  plankton  organisms  are  distrib- 
uted with  reference  to  alkalinity,  neutrality,  and  acidity,^  a  few 

^  In  the  determination  of  alkalinity  and  acidity  great  care  should  be  exercised  in 
the  making  of  collections  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  COs.    The  choice  of  indi- 
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species  showing  a  distinct  avoidance  of  neutrality.  In  a  number 
of  species  the  number  of  individuals  on  either  side  of  neutrality 
was  greater  than  at  the  neutral  region  (Table  VII) . 

TABLE  VII 

Showing  Correlation  between  Distribution  and  Alkaunity  and  Aqdity 

TO  Phenolphthalein  (after  Wells) 

(Figures  show  numbers  of  individuals  in  a  cubic  meter  of  water) 


Name  of  animal 


Pleosoma R . . 

Asplanchna R . . 

Diaphanosoma C. . 

Diaptomus Co. . 

Anuraea P. . 

Cyclops Co. . 

Notholca R . . 

Daphnia 

Ceratium 

Polyarthra 


C. 
P. 
R. 
Triarthra R. 


Alkalinity  in  cc.  per  liter 

Neu- 

Acidity in  cc.  0 

of  C0«  to  make  neutral 

trality 

per  liter 

3-2 

l.S-i 

0.5-0.25 

0 

0.2S-O.S 

0.7S-1 

3.925 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11,320 

400 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2,885 

2.750 

n.  c. 

260 

0 

0 

7.850 

6,660 

17.350 

2,220 

1.440 

390 

4,000 

1,250 

200 

30 

20 

20 

13.775 

7,620 

7,620 

25 

30 

0 

625 

685 

65 

0 

65 

0 

1,260 

650 

400 

130 

1,145 

25 

52,330 

104,500 

85,160 

2,025 

11,760 

5.750 

12,350 

1,620 

2,350 

160 

1,190 

1,240 

0 

n.  c. 

0 

n.  c. 

1,050 

1,110 

l-l.S 


o 

o 

o 

100 

20 

5 
o 

o 

1,670 

40 

2,425 


R  -■  Rotifer,  C  >■  Cladoceran,  P  «  Protozoan.  Co  «  Copepod.  n.  c.  -■  no  collection. 

The  amount  of  salt  in  parts  per  million  which  ranges  from  50- 
500  in  water  occupied  by  numerous  fresh-water  species  is  of  com- 
paratively little  significance  to  animals  but  of  much  importance  to 
plants.  The  effect  of  most  salts  upon  organisms  is  due  to  the 
character  of  the  ions,  valence,  electrical  charges,  etc.  The  effect 
of  any  combination  of  salts  is  due  to  their  combined  action.  For 
example,  marine  animals  will  not  live  in  NaCl  alone  even  when 
the  osmotic  pressure  is  the  same  as  in  sea  water;  it  is  very  toxic. 
They  will  not  live  in  NaCl  and  KCl  or  NaCl  and  CaCl2;  all  three 

cators  is  also  very  important.    Methyl  orange  is  unaffected  by  CO2  and  other  organic 

adds  because  of  their  small  ionization.    Thus  Marsh's  conclusion,  based  uix>n  methyl 

orange,  that  if  water  becomes  add  it  kills  fishes  is  incorrect  for  this  reason  and  because 

H+ 10-^  N  H+ IO-*  N 

it  turns  red  at  pr^ nns  ^^^  remains  yellow  at  pr^ -rr?  •   Phenolphthalein  is  faint 

OH-io""'N  OH-io-*N 

H+  io-«  N  H+  io-»  N  H+ 10-'  N 

P"**  *'  rv5Z — ^is  and  turns  red  at  ^^=5 ::Tnr^ .  Rosalie  add  is  rose  at  prrj r^? 

'^  OHr  lo-^  N  OH-  10-*  N  OH- 10-'  N 

which  is  true  neutrality.  In  the  table  above  true  neutrality  probably  falls  in  the  first 
column  to  the  right  of  the  center.  COs  production  may  be  sufficient  to  neutralize  this 
slight  alkalinity  in  the  layer  of  water  next  to  the  animal.  The  terms  alkalinity  and  acid- 
ity arc  used  in  this  chapter  with  reference  to  phenolphthalein  '  neutrality '  (PH  8.0). 
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are  necessary.  This  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the  neutralization  of 
the  toxicity  of  the  NaCl  by  the  other  salts;  this  is  known  as  antag- 
onism. The  effects  are  due  to  the  cations,  one  anion  being  suffi- 
cient though  some  are  more  favorable  than  others. 

Salts  present  in  excess,  or  without  the  proper  antagonistic  salts 
or  idns,  and  salts  not  commonly  present  in  quantity  in  fresh  water 
are  toxic  to  fresh-water  animals.  The  toxicity  varies  for  different 
salts  and  according  to  the  concentration  of  hydrogen  or  hydroxyl 
ions  which  accompany  it.  Ammonia  salts  are  poisonous  to  fishes 
if  present  in  company  with  carbonates.  Carbonates  are  not  essen- 
tial to  the  life  of  fishes  as  sulphates  may  be  substituted  entirely, 
at  least  for  short  periods.  Carbonates  alone  are  fatal  to  fishes 
because  of  their  alkalinity.  In  the  presence  of  CO2,  however, 
carbonates  are  converted  into  bicarbonates  which  are  normally 
present  in  all  natural  fish  waters.  Bicarbonates  accompanied  by 
a  small  excess  of  CO2  are  not  harmful.  Of  the  salts  of  potassium, 
the  sulphate  is  most  poisonous;  sodium  salts  are  less  injurious  than 
those  of  potassium.  The  presence  of  an  excess  of  caldum  causes 
the  tail  fins  of  the  rock  bass  to  degenerate  and  this  fact  was  prob- 
ably responsible  for  the  tailless  trout  found  in  certain  waters  of 
the  British  Isles  where  the  water  was  contaminated  with  waste 
from  paper  mills.  There  is  much  evidence  that  calcium  tends 
to  lower  the  metabolic  activity  of  organisms. 

As  shown  by  Wells  fishes  react  to  salts  in  solution.  They  are 
usually  negative  to  nitrates,  more  or  less  positive  to  chlorides 
(markedly  so  to  NaCl)  but  are  decidedly  negative  to  CaCt  and 
MgCb.  They  are  positive  to  ammonium  chloride  and  are  usually 
very  negative  to  sulphates.  The  reaction  of  the  fishes  to  the  salts 
was  shown  to  have  a  distinct  relation  to  the  acidity  of  the  water,  as 
fishes  that  were  decidedly  negative  to  Na2S04  for  instance  in  slightly 
acid  water  were  made  positive  to  this  salt  by  running  the  experiment 
in  strongly  acid  water  (i.e.,  20  cc.  CO2  per  liter).  A  part  of  the 
effect  of  ions  lies  in  their  effect  on  permeability.  Alkalies  increase 
permeability  of  protoplasm.  Acids  first  decrease  and  later  increase  it. 

In  animals  and  plants  there  are  various  rhythms  of  activity  con- 
stituting parts  of  their  physiological  life  histories  or  recurring 
functions  lying  within  them.    These  often  coincide  with  rhythms 
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of  conditions.  The  principal  environmental  rhythms  are  daily, 
seasonal,  weather,  and  lunar,  and,  in  the  sea,  tidal. 

Rhythms  of  fresh-water  organisms  have  been  but  little  studied. 
From  the  seasonal  standpoint  it  has  been  observed  that  some  organ- 
isms tend  to  do  certain  things  even  though  the  external  conditions 
which  usually  accompany  them  are  delayed,  thus  showing  that  the 
environmental  rhythms  have  been  impressed  upon  the  organism. 
The  best  examples  of  this  have  to  do  with  the  tide  and  thus  do  not 
belong  to  fresh  water.  Bohn  found  that  there  are  rhythms  of 
activity  related  to  tide.  The  green  flatworm  {Canvolula  roscqffensis) 
comes  to  the  surface  of  the  sand  at  low  tide  and  descends  as  the 
tide  comes  in.  The  worm  continues  to  ascend  and  descend  at 
tide  time  for  several  days  after  having  been  removed  from  the  sea 
and  kept  in  an  aquarium. 

One  of  the  best  known  rhythmic  movements  in  fresh  water  is 
the  daily  depth  migration  of  Crustacea.  Whether  they  show  any 
tendency  to  make  such  movements  when  placed  under  uniform 
conditions  is  not  known.  Lunar  rhythms  likewise  appear  to  have 
been  little  investigated  among  fresh-water  organisms  though  Kofoid 
noted  rhythmic  monthly  increases  of  Illinois  River  plankton.  The 
best  examples  of  these  are  found  among  the  marine  worms.  The 
Atlantic  palolo  swarms  within  three  days  of  the  last  day  of  the  last 
quarter  of  the  June  29  to  July  28  moon  (Mayer),  the  swarming 
taking  place  under  the  influence  of  the  light  of  the  moon. 

Various  single  factors  have  been  regarded  as  of  prime  importance 
in  the  control  of  organisms.  Thus  many  writers  emphasize  food, 
others  temperature,  etc.  Merriam  has  maintained  for  years  that 
the  total  of  temperature  above  an  arbitrary  minimum  during  the 
growing  season  controls  the  distribution  of  life  in  North  America. 
Sanderson  has  shown  that  for  some  insects  and  some  horticultural 
plants  winter  temperatures  are  more  important,  just  as  may  be 
the  case  with  organisms  like  fresh-water  sponges  and  bryozoans 
having  winter  bodies,  and  aquatic  plants  with  seeds  and  spores. 
Marine  workers  emphasize  salinity  and  density.  Birge  and  Juday 
emphasize  oxygen.  All  these  ideas  have  important  bearings  on 
questions  of  aquatic  biology  but  no  one  of  them  is  adequate. 

Dormancy  sometimes  makes  otherwise  insignificant  conditions 
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important.  It  is  a  common  characteristic  of  the  eggs  of  rotifiers, 
of  Crustacea,  insects,  and  other  arthropods,  and  also  of  the  spores 
and  seeds  of  plants.  Many  crustaceans  deposit  eggs  in  the  autumn 
which  require  freezing  before  they  will  hatch.  Some,  as  for  exam- 
ple those  of  the  fairy  shrimp  (Eubranchipus) ,  require  both  summer 
drying  and  winter  free2dng.  The  statoblasts  of  the  fresh-water 
Bryozoa  germinate  better  after  freezing  or  drying.  Thus  some 
simple  condition  such  as  the  rupture  of  the  egg  shell  or  covering 
may  be  a  requirement  for  growth  as  it  is  in  some  seeds. 

Any  scheme  that  fails  to  consider  the  complete  physiological 
life  history  in  relation  to  complete  annual  cycles  is  inadequate. 
Still,  because  of  the  complexity  of  the  problems  involved  simple 
indices  must  be  sought  which  will  indicate  the  condition  of  waters 
with  reference  to  as  many  important  factors  as  possible.  These 
indices  must  be  selected  with  two  facts  in  mind:  First,  that  there 
is  in  each  annual  cycle  of  the  life  of  an  individual  or  a  species  a 
period  of  maximum  sensitiveness;  this  falls  at  or  near  the  breeding 
period  or  at  the  time  of  appearance  of  young.  Second,  adequate 
measure  of  hydrographic  conditions  are  to  be  found  in  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  annual  rhythm  rather  than  in  the  totals  of  this 
or  that  factor  for  the  year  or  a  particular  period. 

Many  organisms,  especially  food  fishes,  deposit  their  eggs  on  the 
bottom.  It  is  to  the  bottom  that  the  dead  bodies  of  organisms 
sink  and  at  the  bottom  that  they  decompose  and  produce  poi- 
sonous substances  in  greatest  quantity.  Decomposition  of  the 
bodies  of  plants  and  animals  results  finally  in  gases  such  as 
anmionia,  carbon  dioxide,  hydrogen  sulphide,  methane,  etc. 
The  presence  or  absence  of  fishes  and  their  animal  food  is  con- 
trolled by  (a)  their  ability  to  recognize  the  presence  of  strange 
or  detrimental  substances  and  to  turn  back  when  such  are  en- 
countered, and  (b)  by  their  survival  or  death  in  situations  where 
they  cannot  escape  the  deleterious  conditions.  Their  ability  to 
recognize  common  injurious  substances  has  been  shown  to  be 
very  marked  and  precise.  The  difference  between  different 
species  is  one  of  degree  and  special  habits.  The  effects  of  the 
various  decomposition  products  are  the  same  in  a  wide  range  of 
species  with  only  slight  differences  in  degree.    The  less  sensitive 
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fishes  are  usually  of  less  food  value.  Food  fishes  usually  live  asso- 
ciated with  organisms  which,  like  themselves,  are  very  sensitive 
to  decomposition  products,  and  usually  disappear  with  the 
fishes. 

Indices  are  of  three  types,  (i)  results  of  the  inspection  of  the 
bottom,  (2)  results  of  chemical  tests  of  the  water  for  decomposi- 
tion products,  and  (3)  for  fishes  the  presence  or  absence  of  index 
organisms  of  a  semi-stationary  character,  such  as  snails,  etc., 
see  p.  52.    Here  the  first  two  types  only  will  be  considered. 

If  a  body  of  water  is  to  support  desirable  game  fishes  it  should 
have  an  area  of  terrigenous  bottom  covered  with  from  6  inches  to 
2  feet  of  water  for  breeding  groimds  and  an  area  of  submerged 
(Chara,  etc.)  and  of  emerging  vegetation  to  supply  food.  It  is 
probable  that  for  the  best  results  these  three  should  be  about 
equal.  The  terrigenous  bottom  should  be  comparatively  free  from 
putrescible  material.  Humus  which  does  not  contain  putresdble 
material  or  even  the  roots  of  plants  may  be  used  by  a  few  game 
fishes  for  breeding.  The  amount  of  terrigenous  (non-putrescible) 
bottom  up  to  one  third  that  occupied  by  vegetation  and  muck  is  a 
rough  index  of  the  suitability  of  an  ordinary  pond  or  lake  (see 
Fig.  7,  p.  58)  for  game  fishes  and  assodated  organisms.  In  river 
bottom  lakes  and  bayous  floods  may  remove  putresdble  material 
and  leave  bottoms  composed  chiefly  of  silt  upon  which  luxuriant 
vegetation  springs  up.  Forbes  has  shown  that  productivity  of 
carp,  and  fishes  generally,  bears  some  direct  relation  to  the  area 
fairly  well  supplied  with  submerged  vegetation.  The  second  index 
must  be  applied  to  such  waters. 

The  second  index  is  essential  but  must  accord  with  the  first. 
The  chemical  character  of  the  water  must  be  such  that  the  fishes 
will  not  suffer  from  it  or  leave  on  account  of  it.  Carbon  dioxide 
results  from  the  decomposition  of  organic  matter.  In  the  process 
oxygen  is  consumed  so  that  the  presence  of  any  large  quantity  of 
carbon  dioxide  nearly  always  indicates  lack  of  oxygen.  While 
exact  figures  cannot  be  given  it  is  probable  that  the  carbon  dioxide 
content  of  water  over  breeding  grounds  (terrigenous  bottom)  should 
not  average  more  than  three  cubic  centimeters  per  liter,  nor  ex- 
ceed  six   cubic  centimeters  during   the  summer  months.     Such 
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amounts  are  not  usually  accompanied  by  lack  of  oxygen.  Thus 
the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  may  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the 
suitability  of  the  water.  Excessive  acidity  due  to  carbon  dioxide 
probably  favors  the  germination  of  the  Saprolegnias,  fungi  which 
are  very  destructive  of  fish  eggs  and  fishes. 

Food  and  Biological  Conditions 

Nitrates  are  necessary  for  the  growth  of  aquatic  plants  and  an 
insufficient  quantity  is  secured  from  mineral  soil.  Nitrogen  can 
be  fixed  only  by  nitrogen  fixing  bacteria,  such  as  Clostridium,  an 
anaerobe,  and  Azotobacter,  an  aerobe.  These  bacteria  occur  on 
plants  and  animals  in  the  mud  of  the  bottom  of  bodies  of  water. 
Plants  and  animals  provide  carbon  compounds  for  the  bacteria; 
bacteria  provide  nitrates  or  nitrites. 

Ammonia  results  from  the  decomposition  of  the  dead  bodies  of 
plants  and  animals.  The  bacteria  {Nitrosomonas,  Nitrobacter,  Ni- 
trococcus)  oxidize  it  to  nitrous  acid;  nitrous  acid,  to  nitric  add. 
These  acids  unite  with  bases  to  form  nitrates  and  nitrites.  Work- 
ing against  these  two  sources  of  nitrate  and  nitrite  are  various 
denitrifying  bacteria  (e.g..  Bacterium  actinopelte),  which  reduce 
nitrogen  compounds  to  free  nitrogen.  Their  work  is  greatly  influ- 
enced by  temperature.  Baur  placed  nitrate  inoculated  with  Bacte- 
rium actinopelte  at  several  temperatures  with  results  as  follows: 

a.  Temperature,  25*^0.:  Denitrification  initiated  24  hours  after 
inoculation;  in  7  to  11  days  later  without  nitrate. 

b.  Temperature,  15*^0.:  Denitrification  initiated  4  days  after 
inoculation;  in  27  days  the  solution  was  without  nitrate. 

c.  Temperature,  4  to  s^  C:  Derutrification  began  20  days  after 
inoculation;  denitrification  incomplete  112  days  after. 

d.  Temperature,  o*'  C:  Denitrification  not  initiated. 

The  quantity  of  life  in  water  is  believed  to  be  in  proportion  to 
the  available  nitrogen  compounds.  The  greatest  quantity  of  plank- 
ton in  the  sea  is  in  the  polar  regions  in  the  summer.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  greater  retarding  effect  of  low  temperature  on 
the  denitrifying  organisms  as  compared  with  the  nitrate  producers 
is  a  cause  of  the  greater  quantity  of  life  in  the  colder  waters.  Loeb 
holds  the  theory  that  the  greater  quantity  is  due  to  the  longer  life 
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of  the  organism  in  cold  water.  Dissolved  nitrogen  is  important 
for  tho  work  of  nitrogen  fixing  bacteria.  Oxygen  is  necessary  for 
the  production  of  CO2.  Carbon  dioxide  is  necessary  for  the  starch 
building  of  chlorophyll-containing  plants  and  animals.  These  green 
organisms  form  the  chief  food  basis  of  all  other  organisms.  Pro- 
teids  or  other  complex  foodstuffs  are  necessary  for  all  animals.  It  is 
only  animals  which  contain  chlorophyll  in  the  form  of  algae  living 
symbiotically  in  their  bodies,  that  can  survive  without  taking  in 
complex  foodstuffs.  Proteids  are  made  only  when  starch,  nitrates, 
and  several  other  inorganic  foods  are  present.  Because  of  their 
proteid  and  starch  demands  light  is  indirectly  necessary  to  animals 
which  can  live  in  darkness. 

According  to  Putter  and  Raben,  who  confirmed  his  determina- 
tions using  better  methods,  sea  water,  and  probably  fresh  water  as 
well,  contains  amino-adds,  oils,  and  carbohydrates.  Putter  has 
shown  that  many  aquatic  animals  absorb  nutrition  from  solution 
which  renders  them  only  in  part  dependent  upon  plankton. 

Plants  are  commonly  covered  with  a  coating  of  small  organisms, 
so  that  animals  such  as  snails  may  rasp  the  surface  and  secure  food 
without  eating  the  plant  tissues  themselves.  One  could  probably 
remove  all  the  larger  plants  and  substitute  glass  structures  of  the 
same  form  and  surface  texture  without  greatly  affecting  the  immedi- 
ate food  relations.  Aquatic  plants  are  of  particular  use  to  animals 
as  clmging,  hiding,  and  nesting-places. 

The  quantity  of  plankton  has  been  much  studied.  Quantity 
is  usually  expressed  as  number  of  organisms  per  liter  or  cubic 
meter  of  water,  determined  by  counting  a  part  of  a  collection;  or 
in  cubic  centimeters  per  cubic  meter  of  water.  Ward  found  an 
average  of  11.5  cc.  per  cubic  meter  in  water  from  the  surface  2  m.; 
from  2  to  25  m.,  3.9  cc;  25  m.  to  bottom,  0.4  to  1.5  cc,  in  Lake 
Michigan  (August).  Pine  Lake,  a  small  lake  adjoining,  contained 
relatively  less  plankton  than  Lake  Michigan,  the  surface  stratum 
containing  more  and  the  deeper  strata  much  less.  Lake  Michigan 
contains  twice  as  much  plankton  as  Lake  St.  Clair.  A  small 
European  lake  (Dobersdorfer  See)  contains  about  ten  times  as 
much  plankton  as  Lake  Michigan.  Kofoid  found  the  average  for 
the  year  to  be  2.71  cc.  per  cubic  meter  for  the  Illinois  River  and 
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71.36  cc.  per  cubic  meter  the  maximum;  684  cc.  per  cubic  meter 
(Turkey  Lake,  Ind.)  is  the  largest  amount  recorded  by  Juday. 

Small  streams  and  lakes  with  large  inflow  and  outflow  have  little 
plankton.  Large  amount  of  plankton  is  usually  associated  with 
much  CO2,  little  oxygen,  and  a  large  amount  of  dissolved  carbonate. 

The  amoimt  of  plankton  fluctuates  from  season  to  season.  The 
maximum  for  the  Illinois  River  is  from  April  to  June.  It  gradually 
decreases  until  December  and  January,  when  the  minimmn  is 
reached.  The  light  of  the  moon  may  increase  photosynthesis  and 
thus  the  amount  of  phyto-plankton  (Kofoid).  The  maximum  of 
Entomostraca  was  foimd  by  Marsh  to  fall  in  July,  August,  and 
September,  differing  in  different  years.  In  small  bodies  of  water  an 
abimdance  of  plankton  is  usually,  though  not  invariably,  associated 
with  a  large  quantity  of  larger  animals  and  rooted  plants.  Large 
lakes  like  the  Great  Lakes  are  exceptions  to  this  because  of  the 
absence  of  shallow  water  vegetation. 

Liebig's  Law  of  Minimum  has  been  applied  to  plankton  by 
Johnstone  who  states  it  as  follows:  ''A  plant  requires  a  certain 
niunber  of  foodstuffs  if  it  is  to  continue  and  grow,  and  each  of 
these  food  substances  must  be  present  in  a  certain  proportion. 
If  one  of  them  is  absent  the  plant  will  die;  if  one  is  present  in  a 
minimal  proportion,  the  growth  will  also  be  minimal.  This  will  be 
the  case  no  matter  how  abundant  the  other  foodstuffs  may  be. 
Thus  the  growth  of  a  plant  is  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  that 
foodstuff  which  is  presented  to  it  in  minimal  quantity."  The 
amount  of  plankton  probably  follows  the  same  law.  All  food 
substances  must  be  present  in  correct  proportions.  The  amoimt 
of  plankton  may  be  determined  by  a  deficiency  in  the  amount  of 
one  substance. 

The  quantity  of  plant  and  animal  life  probably  increases  with 
the  age  of  bodies  of  water  with  small  outlet  (see  Fig.  7,  p.  58). 
This  is  because  foodstuffs  are  washed  in  with  inflowing  water,  and 
because  rooted  plants  absorb  food  from  soil  in  which  they  grow,  and 
when  they  die  and  decay  these  foodstuffs  are  added  to  the  water 
and  made  available  to  plankton  and  to  animals  in  general.  Accord- 
ingly, the  older  the  pond  and  the  longer  rooted  vegetation  has 
grown,  the  greater  the  quantity  of  life  up  to  the  time  the  pond 
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becomes  intermittent.  This  principle  is  illustrated  by  an  age 
series  of  ponds  at  the  south  end  of  Lake  Michigan.  These  are 
similar  in  size  and  age  increases  in  order  back  from  the  lake. 

TABLE  VIII 

Showing  the  Number  of  Entomostraca  in  Approximately  90  Liters  of 

Water  (After  Shelford) 


Body  of  water 


Wolf  Lake 

Prairie  Pond  I . . 
Prairie  Pond  II. 

Pond  I 

Pond  VII 

Pond  XIV 

Pond  XXIX.... 

PondLII 

Pond  LXXXIX. 
PondCXV 


September  3, 4, 
1909 


213 
232 

4.IIS 

556 
539 

2,773 
1.039 

351 
2,870 


April  JO,  1910 


2,900 

9,333 
19,866 

Aug.  28. 1912 
104 

133 

2,600 

11,400 

2,480 


Average  number 

of  collections 

in  parentheses 


1.556  (3) 

4.781  (3) 

1 1. 991  (3) 

874  (6) 

927  (6) 

2,680  (6) 


Relative 
age  of 
ponds 


I 

6 

28 

2 

14 

28 

6o* 
104* 
178* 
190* 


Here  the  number  of  Entomostraca  is  greater  in  the  older  ponds  though  some  irregularities  occur, 
related  to  the  amount  of  rainfall.  In  rainy  seasons  the  increase  with  age  appears  almost  throughout 
the  series. 

*  Intermittent  ponds  which  show  irregtdarities. 

TABLE   IX 

Showing  Ratio  of  Number  or  Quantity  of  Different  Organisms  when 

THE  Maximum  is  100  (After  Shelford) 


Rooted  vegetation 
Entomostraca .... 

Midge  larvae 

Sphaeridae 

Gilled  snails 

Lunged  snails 

Amphipoda 

Crayfishes 

Insects 

Fish 


Relative  age  of  ponds 


2 

14 

28 

20 

60 

100 

32 
80 

35 
80 

100 
100 

0 

50 

100 

20 

50 

100 

10 

50 

100 

50 

90 

100 

10 

50 

100 

40 

100 

90 
87 

100 
87 

The  Entomostraca  are  rated  on  the  basis  of  actual  count  of  six  collections.  The  other  figures  are 
estimates. 

In  passing  from  younger  to  older  ponds  an  increase  is  noted  in 
the  number  of  animals,  excepting  fish.  These  appear  to  decrease, 
probably  because  of  the  increasing  unsuitability  of  the  ponds  as  fish 


so 
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breeding  places.  The  oxygen  content  decreases,  particularly  on 
the  bottom.  The  distribution  of  the  fish  present  in  these  ponds, 
in  so  far  as  breeding  habits  were  known,  was  found  to  be  corre- 
lated with  the  distribution  of  the  bottom  upon  which  they  breed. 
This  becomes  less  and  less  in  amount  as  the  ponds  grow  older. 

TABLE  X 

Showing  Quantit.\tive  Results  of  Examination  of  Factors  Related  to 

Quantity  of  Plankton 


Pond  numben  —  age-series 

No.  of 

2 

14 

28 

collections 

Total  carbonates  in  parts  per  million . 
COi,  cc.  per  liter  at  bottom 

138.800 
0.0 
6.28 

779 

160.200 

3-4 
3-47 
2450 

160.300 

2-7 

2.78 
3SSO 

I 
2 

Oxygen,  cc.  per  liter  at  bottom 

Bacteria  per  cc 

4 
2 

On  the  whole  the  carbonates,  CO2,  and  bacteria  are  greater  in 
quantity  according  to  age.     Oxygen  on  the  whole  is  less. 

The  increase  in  quantity  of  animals  with  increase  of  soil  fer- 
tility supports  Knauthe's  contention  that  with  fishes  productivity 
of  water  is  directly  correlated  with  the  richness  of  the  soil.  The 
weak  place  in  Knauthe's  ideas  lies  in  the  fact  that  as  quantity  in- 
creases quality  decreases.  The  game  basses  and  sunfishes  give  way 
to  the  more  inferior  types  and  these  are  gradually  succeeded  by 
bullheads,  mud-minnows  and  dogfish.  This  is  due  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  breeding  bottom  for  the  desirable  fishes  by  putrescible 
organic  matter  which  results  in  much  carbon  dioxide,  hydrogen 
sulphide,  ammonia,  and  lack  of  oxygen.  The  German  carp  comes 
into  such  a  series  rather  late  and  thus  productivity  in  carp  is  no 
doubt  correlated  with  a  fertile  substratum. 

The  amount  and  kind  of  rooted  vegetation  are  very  important  to 
animals.  Of  all  the  aquatic  situations  which  present  themselves 
the  largest  lakes  have  fewest  attached  plants,  and  these  are  all 
algae.  Cladophora,  Chara  and  filamentous  algae  are  the  most  com- 
mon. These  do  not  appear  to  have  been  recorded  below  about 
25  meters;  some  of  them  require  solid  bodies  for  attachment  and 
are  probably  most  abundant  on  the  rock  outcrops  of  shallow  water. 

The  vegetation  of  young  streams  consists  largely  of  holdfast 
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algae  similar  to  those  among  the  rocky  shores  of  a  lake.  These  are 
of  importance  to  animals.  Sluggish  streams  have  rooted  aquatic 
vegetation. 

The  vegetation  is  used  as  breeding  places.  Eggs  are  stuck  into 
plant  tissues  by  the  predaceous  diving  beetles  (Dytisddae)  and  by 
the  water  scorpions  (Ranatra).  Eggs  are  attached  to  plants  by 
the  electric  light  bug  (Belostomidae),  back  swimmers,  may-flies, 
caddis-flies,  water  scavengers  (Hydrophilidae),  long  horned  leaf 
beetles  (Donacia),  snails,  and  many  fishes  {Umbra,  and  probably 
Abramis).  Young  animals  are  often  dependent  upon  plants  for 
shelter,  to  escape  from  enemies,  etc.  Many  insects  must  come 
to  the  surface  for  oxygen.  The  most  important  of  these  are  the 
Dytisddae  (adults  and  larvae),  the  Hydrophilidae  (adults  and  larvae), 
the  back  swimmers,  Zaiiha,  BelosUnna,  Dotuicia,  snails,  Ranatra, 
and  Haliplidae.  Some,  for  example  Zaiiha  and  dragon-fly  nymphs, 
lie  in  the  vegetation  and  wait  for  their  prey. 

Different  kinds  of  vegetation  have  different  values  for  animals. 
The  bulrush  is  barren  for  the  following  reasons:  (i)  hardness 
makes  it  a  bad  place  for  eggs;  (2)  there  are  no  clinging  places; 
(3)  there  is  little  shade;  (4)  it  gives  a  high  temperature  in  summer; 
(5)  there  is  no  great  addition  of  oxygen  by  vegetation;  (6)  it 
does  not  afford  a  suitable  place  for  securing  food.  Equisetum  is 
unfavorable  for  similar  reasons.  Elodea  is  excellent;  Myriophyl- 
lum,  good;  water-lilies  and  Char  a,  only  fair. 

Animal  Communities 

Plants  and  animals  select  their  habitats  through  physiological 
characters.  Sessile  plants  and  animals  have  disseminules  which 
usually  come  to  rest  in  a  great  variety  of  conditions  and  grow  to 
maturity  only  in  those  conditions  that  are  suitable  to  stimulate 
development.  The  physiological  character  of  the  reproductive 
bodies  and  external  conditions  are  responsible  for  the  distribution. 

Animals  select  their  environments  by  one  of  three  methods: 
(i)  by  wide  dissemination  of  reproductive  bodies  and  selective 
survival,  (2)  by  turning  back  when  the  environment  in  which  they 
move  about  is  found  to  change,  and  (3)  by  selection  after  trial  in 
connection  with  migration. 
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Numbers  of  animals  select  the  same  enviromnent  because  of 
physiological  similarity,  AH  the  animals  occupying  a  relatively 
uniform  habitat  constitute  an  animal  community.  A  physiological 
agreement  exists  among  the  animals  of  a  community.  The  rapids 
community  of  a  large  creek  is  in  a  general  agreement  in  reactions 
to  certain  factors,  and  disagreement  in  respect  to  factors  differ- 
ing in  intensity  vertically  In  Fig  5  is  shown  a  noteworthy  agree- 
men    n   ea  tion  o  bo   om  and    u     n  und     expenmeatal  condi- 
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dons.  The  preference  for  hard  bottom  in  these  experiments  means 
the  avoidance  of  sand  as  only  sand  and  hard  bottom  were  present 
in  the  experiments.  Animals  living  under  stones  were  under  stones 
in  darkness  in  the  experiments.  The  snail  (Goniabasis)  which  lives 
on  stones  was  found  on  stones  in  the  experiments.  The  darter 
(Elkeosloma)  and  the  crayfish  (Cambarus)  which  live  among  stones 
were  found  among  stones  in  the  experiments.    Thus  the  diSerent 
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animals  differ  in  their  relations  to  bottom  and  are  in  disagreement 
with  reference  to  their  vertical  distribution  in  nature.  Turning 
to  reactions  to  light  one  finds  a  comparable  difference.  Animals 
living  beneath  stones  show  a  preference  for  weak  light;  those  living 
on  stones,  medium  light;  those  among  stones,  strong  light.  If  one 
were  to  study  the  community  in  full  one  would  find  that  reactions 
to  many  other  factors  are  of  importance.  Associative  memory  no 
doubt  plays  a  r61e.  Thus  there  is  agreement  in  reaction  to  factors 
of  prime  importance  in  the  community  habitat  as  a  whole  and 
disagreement  in  respect  to  factors  differing  strikingly  in  the  levels 
in  which  the  animals  live  within  the  community  habitat.    These 
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Food  reUtioDs  o(  aquatic  animals.    Arrows  point  to  animal  doing  the  eating.    For  explanation  see  text. 


levels  are  called  strata.  The  pool  community  shows  a  striking 
difference  from  the  rapids  community  in  the  presence  of  a  strong 
preference  for  sand  bottom  and  in  the  presence  of  the  burrowing 
habit,  both  of  which  are  wanting  among  the  animals  of  the  rapids 
community.  The  non-burrowing  pool  species  are  positive  to  cur- 
rent but  the  burrowing  species  do  not  respond  within  ordinary 
lengths  of  time. 

Forbes  has  devised  a  method  by  which  the  frequency  of  associa- 
tion may  be  determined  for  any  two  or  more  species.  Data  re- 
garding such  frequency  may  be  obtained  from  collections  made  so 
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as  to  cover  several  animal  communities.  The  association  which 
would  result  from  an  indiscriminate  distribution  is  first  eliminated. 
Then  from  the  total  number  of  collections,  the  number  of  collec- 
tions containing  each  species,  and  the  number  of  collections  con- 
taining both  spedes,  he  derives  a  coefficient  of  association  by  very 
simple  calculations. 

Each  animal  prefers  certain  food.  The  food  relations  of  pond 
animals  are  shown  in  Fig.  6.  For  purposes  of  illustration  one  may 
suppose  the  existence  of  a  conmiunity  composed  of  the  species 
named  only. 

Any  marked  change  of  conditions  will  disturb  the  balance  in  an 
animal  community.  Assuming  that  because  of  some  unfavorable 
conditions  in  a  pond  during  their  breeding  period  the  black  bass 
decrease  markedly,  the  pickerel,  which  devours  young  bass,  must 
feed  more  exclusively  on  insects.  The  decreased  number  of  black 
bass  would  relieve  the  drain  upon  the  crayfishes,  which  are  eaten 
by  the  bass;  crayfishes  would  accordingly  increase  and  prey  more 
heavily  upon  the  aquatic  insects.  This  combined  attack  of  pick- 
erel and  crayfishes  would  cause  insects  to  decrease  and  the  number 
of  pickerel  would  fall  away  on  accoimt  of  the  decreased  food  supply. 
Meanwhile  the  bullheads,  which  are  general  feeders  and  which  eat 
aquatic  insects,  might  feed  more  extensively  upon  mollusks  because 
of  the  decrease  of  the  former,  but  would  probably  decrease  also 
because  of  the  falling  off  of  their  main  article  of  diet.  It  may 
reasonably  be  assumed  that  the  black  bass  would  recover  its  nmn- 
bers  because  of  the  decrease  of  pickerel  and  bullheads,  the  enemies 
of  its  young.  A  further  study  of  the  diagram  shows  that  a  balance 
between  the  numbers  of  the  various  groups  of  the  community 
might  soon  result.  Under  certain  circumstances,  such  as  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  black  bass,  the  resulting  condition  would  be  entirely 
different  from  the  original  one,  but  a  balance  between  supply  and 
demand  would  nevertheless  finally  be  established.  The  commu- 
nity is  said  to  have  equilibrated  when  such  a  condition  is  reached; 
that  is,  a  new  equilibrium  is  established,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
like  the  old. 

The  causes  of  fluctuations  of  numbers  of  organisms  are  numer- 
ous.    Cold  winters  often  destroy  aquatic  vertebrates.    Large  rain- 
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fall  dilutes  the  plankton  and  in  streams  carries  it  away.  Too 
little  sunshine  causes  a  poor  production  of  the  chlorophyll  bearing 
organisms  which  are  a  food  basis  of  others.  Open  winters  favor 
denitrification  and  may  be  unfavorable  to  certain  lower  invertebrates. 

Animals  fed  upon  certain  kinds  of  food  supply  enzymes  digest- 
ing that  kind  of  food  in  the  proper  quantity.  The  proportion  of 
the  different  kinds  of  enzymes  changes  with  changes  in  diet.  Under 
proper  experimental  conditions  anti-pepsin,  anti-trypsin,  etc.,  are 
developed  by  organisms.  Organisms  may  develop  inmiunity  to 
toxins  introduced  into  the  alimentary  canal  with  food,  but  the 
process  is  a  slow  one.  The  introduction  of  toxins,  or  bacteria  re- 
producing them,  directly  into  the  blood  is  doubtless  a  common 
thing  among  aquatic  animals  which  are  probably  as  subject  to 
injury  and  disease  as  are  land  animals  (see  Hill  or  Rosenau). 
Various  aquatic  organisms  must  possess  natural  immunity  for  the 
various  decomposition  products  of  fresh  water  (see  imder  bacteria, 
p.  94).  Acclimatization  must  often  involve  the  development  of 
immunity.  As  knowledge  along  these  lines  is  increased  the  con- 
viction that  enzymes,  toxins,  inununity  and  related  phenomena 
play  a  very  important  r61e  in  the  life  of  fresh-water  animals  grows 
proportionately.  LilUe  has  recently  found  that  comparable  phe- 
nomena are  of  great  significance  in  connection  with  the  fertiliza- 
tion of  the  eggs  of  marine  animals  and  future  investigation  along 
these  lines  will  doubtless  be  of  much  importance. 

Ecological  classification  must  be  based  upon  conmiunity  of  phy- 
siological make  up,  behavior,  and  mode  of  life  and  similarity  of 
habitat.  Those  natural  groups  of  animals  which  possess  likenesses 
are  the  conununities  which  must  be  recognized.  One  community 
ends  and  another  begins  where  a  general  more  or  less  striking 
difference  in  the  larger  physiological  characters  of  the  organisms 
concerned  occurs.  These  communities  generally  occupy  relatively 
imiform  environments.  For  any  given  organisms  the  other  organ- 
isms of  the  conununity  are  a  part  of  the  conditions  of  existence 
There  is  general  agreement  in  the  recognition  of  strata^  of  associa- 
tions as  communities  based  upon  minor  differences  in  habitats, 
and  formations  based  upon  larger  major  differences  in  habitats 
and  considerable  agreement  in  the  use  of  consocies  and  mores. 
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Communities  of  different  orders  are  given  below  with  taxonomic 
divisions  of  corresponding  magnitude  opposite  for  comparison. 
With  the  exception  of  the  first,  these  taxonomic  groupings  do  not 
bear  the  slightest  relation  to  the  ecological  groupings,  but  are  added 
to  indicate  magnitude. 

Ecological  Groups  Taxonomic  Groups 

(Mos)  Mores  Form  (forms)  (species) 

Consocies  Genus 

Stratum  or  story  Family 

Association  or  society  Orde 

Formation  Class 

Extensive  formation  Phylum 

(Aquatic  and  terrestrial)  (Vertebrates  and  invertebrates) 

Mores  ^  are  groups  of  organisms  in  full  agreement  as  to  physio- 
logical life  histories  as  shown  by  the  details  of  habitat  preference, 
time  of  reproduction,  reaction  to  physical  factors  of  the  environ- 
ment, etc.  The  organisms  constituting  a  mores  usually  belong  to 
a  single  species  but  may  include  more  than  one  species  or  one 
species  may  occupy  two  or  more  habitats  and  be  made  of  several 
mores  (Shelf ord;  Allee). 

Consocies  are  groups  of  mores  usually  dominated  by  one  or  two 
of  the  mores  concerned  and  in  agreement  as  to  the  main  features 
of  habitat  preference,  reaction  to  physical  factors,  time  of  rq)ro- 
duction,  etc. 

Strata  are  groups  of  consocies  and  organisms  not  so  grouped, 
occupying  the  recognizable  vertical  divisions  of  a  uniform  area. 
Strata  are  in  agreement  as  to  material  for  abode  and  general  physi- 
cal conditions  but  in  less  detail  than  the  consocies  which  constitute 
them;  for  example,  the  imderstone  stratiun  of  a  rapid  brook  (see 

Fig-  S,  P-  52). 

^  Mores  (latin  singular  mos),  "behavior,"  "habits,"  "customs";  admissible 
here  because  behavior  is  a  good  index  of  physiological  conditions  and  constitutes  the 
dominant  phenomenon  of  a  phydological  life  history  and  of  community  relations. 
This  term  is  used  just  as  form  and  forms  are  used  in  biology,  in  one  sense  to  apply 
to  the  general  ecological  attributes  of  motile  organisms,  in  another  sense  to  animals 
or  groups  of  animals  possessing  peculiar  attributes.  When  applied  in  this  latter 
sense  to  single  animals  or  a  single  group  of  animals  the  plural  is  used  in  a  singular  con- 
struction. This  seems  preferable  to  using  the  singular  form  mos  which  has  a  dififerent 
meaning  and  introduces  a  second  word.  The  organism  is  viewed  as  a  complex  of 
activities  and  processes  and  mores  is  therefore  a  plural  conception. 
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A  given  animal  is  classified  primarily  with  the  stratum  in  which 
it  breeds,  as  being  most  important  to  it,  and  secondarily  with  the 
stratum  in  which  it  feeds  and  lives,  as  in  many  cases  most  im- 
portant to  other  animals.  The  migration  of  animals  from  one 
stratum  to  another  makes  the  division  line  difficult  to  draw  in 
some  cases.  Still,  the  recognition  of  strata  is  essential  even  though 
a  rigid  classification  is  undesirable. 

Associalions  are  groups  of  strata  uniform  over  a  considerable 
area.  The  majority  of  mores,  consocies,  and  strata  are  different  in 
different  associations.  A  minority  of  strata  may  be  similar.  The 
term  is  applied  in  particular  to  stages  of  formation  development 
of  this  ranking.  The  unity  of  association  is  dependent  upon  the 
migration  of  the  same  individual  and  the  same  mores  from  one 
stratum  to  another  at  different  times  of  day  or  at  different  periods 
of  their  life  histories.  Such  migration  is  far  more  frequent  than 
from  one  association  to  another. 

Formations  are  groups  of  associations.  Formations  differ  from 
one  another  in  all  strata,  no  two  being  closely  similar.  The  num- 
ber of  sf)ecies  common  to  two  formations  is  usually  small  (e.g., 
5  j>er  cent).  Migrations  of  individuals  from  one  formation  to 
another  are  relatively  rare. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  conmioner  fresh-water  commu- 
nities: 

I.  Communities  of  ice,  snow,  and  glacier  pools  (Moore). 

They  live  at  o**  C.  or  below  throughout  the  year  (worms,  insects,  and 
crustaceans). 

II.  Stream  Communities  (Shelf ord). 

1.  Communities  of  snow  and  ice  fed  s* reams.  They  live  at  a  little  above 
the  freezing  point  most  of  the  year.    Insects  are  the  chief  inhabitants. 

2.  Intermittent  Stream  Communities 

a.  Intermittent  rapids  —  variable  conditions  and  fauna 

b.  Intermittent  pool  —  variable  conditions  and  fauna 

c.  Permanent  pool  —  variable  aquatic  conditions  and  hardy  animals 

3.  Permanent  Stream  Communities 

a.  Spring  dominated  stages 

(i)  Spring  consocies  —  often  few  or  no  animals  on  accoimt  of 

water  conditions 
(2)  Spring  brook  associations 
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.  Creek  and  River  Communities 

a.  Pelagic  sub-formations,  independent  of  bottom  and  shores 

b.  Riffle  formation  (turbulent  water  formation) 

c.  Sand  or  gravel  bottom  formations 

d.  Sandy  bottomed  stream  sub-formation,  shifting  bottom  sub- 

formation,  aquatic  desert 

e.  Silt  or  sluggish  stream  communities 

(i)  Sluggish -stream  sub-formations 

(a)  Pelagic  formations 

(3)  Bare  bottom  formations 

(4)  Vegetatbn  formations 


J0 
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nigiaii.    (Altet  Trautcau.) 

III.  Large  Lake  Communities  (Shelford;  Whipple). 

I.  Pelagic  formations 

3.  Eroding  rocky  shore  sub-formations  (turbulent  water  formations) 

3.  Depositing,  shifting-bottom  sub-formations 

4.  Lower  shore  formations 
;.  Deep  water  formations 
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IV.  Lake-Pond  Communities  (see  Figs.  7  and  8)  (Shelford). 

I.  Pelagic  sub-formations 

3.  Terrigenous  bottom  formations 

3.  Vc^tation  formations 

a.  Submerged  vegetation  associations 

b.  Emerging  vegetation  associations 

4.  Temporary  pond  formations  (Shelford) 

Conditions  of  existence  in  fresh  water  at  any  given  point  are 
changing  in  a  definite  direction.  This  change  involves  every  item 
of  the  environment  which  has  been  enu- 
merated on  the  preceding  pages.  Streams 
wear  down  their  beds,  wear  their  valleys 
wider,  reduce  the  speed  of  their  current, 
grind  their  coarse  bottom  materials  into 
the  finest  silt.  The  waves  of  lakes  cut 
away  the  shores,  grind  up  the  rocks  they 
break  oS  in  this  process,  and  deposit  the 
silt  thus  produced  in  the  bottom.  Streams 
lower  the  outlets  of  lakes  and  carry  detri- 
tus into  them. 

Ponds  and  small  lakes  support  vegeta- 
tion which  decays,  filling  their  bottoms 
with  putresdble  material  which  is  gradu- 
ally transformed  to  hmnus  with  a  lowering 
of  oxygen  and  the  development  of  poison- 
ous decomposition  products.  The  ponds  I 
and  lakes  are  thus  filled  as  well  as  drained  ; 
and  all  become  swamp  and  finally  dry  land. 

Streams  gradually  erode  their  way  down  [JS'^IS^  tht^^^^TiklTE^iM 
to  sea  level  and  become  meandering  base  {St^lS^SdSwifXIfStSt^ 
level  streams  with  fine  silt  bottom,  sluggish  iO"«^ ' 
current  and  an  abundance  of  vegetation.  The  base  level  streams 
and  dry  land  are  the  ultimate  fates  of  all  bodies  of  fresh  water. 
With  the  changes  enumerated,  there  is  always  almost  complete 
change  of  animal  and  plant  life.  The  physiological  requirements 
of  the  life  of  the  first  stages  of  the  process  are  entirely  different 
from  those  of  the  last. 
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Methods  of  Collecting 

I.  Vertebrates 

I.  Fish  must  be  collected  under  the  state  laws  which  usually 
forbid  the  use  in  inland  waters  of  any  apparatus  except  hook  and 
line  or  dip  or  lift  nets  held  in  the  hand.  In  most  states  licenses  to 
use  nets  for  scientific  purposes  may  be  obtained  either  from  the 
state  fish  commission  or  from  the  game  and  fish  warden. 

(a)  Seines  are  long  nets  with  a  weighted  lead  line  attached  to 
the  lower  edge  and  a  cork  line  attached  to  the  upper  edge  so  that 
the  nets  remain  upright  in  the  water.  When  the  net  is  so  stretched 
that  it  forms  rectangular  meshes  "square  mesh"  is  the  length  in 
inches  of  one  side  of  a  single  square.  For  use  in  brooks  or  for  col- 
lecting small  shore  fishes,  seines  twelve  or  twenty-four  feet  long 
and  four  or  five  feet  in  depth  are  suitable.  The  former  should 
be  of  one-quarter  inch  square  mesh,  while  the  latter  may  be  of 
one-half  inch  square  mesh. 

For  larger  fish,  seines  of  fifty  and  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  five 
to  nine  feet  deep  and  of  inch  mesh  should  be  used,  but  larger 
seines  are  not  easily  handled  by  two  persons.  The  longer  seines 
should  be  of  the  twine  ordinarily  used  for  such  purposes  and 
knotted  at  every  crossing.  For  the  shorter  lengths  the  excellent 
and  cheaper  '* common-sense"  minnow  seines  which  are  woven  to 
resemble  coarse  burlap  may  be  used.  Very  serviceable  seines 
may  be  made  of  a  good  quality  of  heavy  bobbinet  which  may 
be  had  of  dealers  in   dry  goods.      All   seines   are   much   more 

efficient  if  provided  with  a  bag  at  the  center,  as  is  the  Baird  col- 
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lecting  seine,  but  seines  of  this  form  are  expensive  and  not  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Seines  can  be  used  only  where  the  bottom  is  free  from  large 
stones  or  deadwood  and  the  water  not  much  obstructed  by  vegeta- 
tion. A  brail,  or  stout  pole,  is  fastened  by  a  double  half-hitch  to 
both  cork  and  lead  lines  at  each  end  of  the  seine  so  as  to  extend 
from  the  cork  line  to  the  lead  line  and  keep  the  seine  stretched 
between  the  two  lines.  The  seine  is  then  operated  by  two  persons 
each  of  whom  holds  a  brail  in  such  a  way  that  the  lead  line  is  kept 
close  to  the  bottom  which  it  sweeps,  while  the  seine  forms  an  arc 
of  a  circle  between  the  two  brails.  At  the  end  of  the  haul  the 
seine  is  best  landed  on  a  gently  sloping  bank  by  seizing  the  lead 
line  and  drawing  it  in  first  to  the  bank.  Where  the  bank  does 
not  afford  a  suitable  landing  place  a  short  seine  may  be  '* tripped" 
in  any  depth  of  water  by  quickly  pulling  up  the  lead  line  until  it 
lies  in  the  same  horizontal  plane  as  the  cork  line.  The  seine  sag- 
ging between  the  two  lines  retains  the  fish.  A  short  seine  may  be 
thrown  or  cast  from  a  boat  in  deep  water  and  immediately  drawn 
in  and  tripped.  SmaU  surface-swimming  fishes  are  caught  in  this 
way.  Where  a  long  seine  is  to  be  used  in  water  too  deep  to  wade, 
a  heavy  weight  is  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  one  brail  so  as 
to  keep  it  upright  in  the  water.  To  the  same  brail  a  short  rope 
is  so  fastened  that  it  extends  loosely  from  one  end  of  the  brail 
to  the  other.  To  the  middle  of  this  short  rope,  or  bridle,  is 
attached  a  long  hauling  rope.  The  end  of  the  seine  is  then 
carried  out  into  deep  water  by  means  of  a  boat  and  the  free 
end  of  the  hauling  rope  brought  back  to  shore,  from  which  the 
seine  is  hauled  in  by  means  of  the  rope.  If  a  hauling  rope  and 
weight  are  attached  to  each  brail  the  seine  may  be  set  in  the  water 
at  any  convenient  distance  from  shore  and  parallel  to  it  and  may 
then  be  hauled  to  shore  by  means  of  the  ropes. 

(b)  Trammel  nets  consist  of  one  web  of  fine  twine  of  about  one 
inch  mesh  between  two  webs  of  coarse  twine  of  about  six  inches 
mesh.  A  length  of  one  hundred  feet  and  a  depth  of  six  or  eight 
feet  is  convenient.  The  fine-meshed  web  is  much  deeper  than 
the  coarser  ones  and  all  three  are  attached  between  a  single 
cork  line  and  a  single  lead  line.     The  net  is  *'laid"  in  a  boat 
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'  see  below  under  gill  nets)  and  is  set  by  stretching  it  along  the 
seaward  edge  of  vegetation  or  other  shelter  in  which  fish  lurk  and 
from  which  they  cannot  be  taken  with  other  nets.  The  net  may 
be  fastened  to  stakes  or  allowed  to  float  in  water  of  about  its 
own  depth,  where  it  stands  upright  like  a  fence.  The  fish  are 
then  driven  from  their  shelter  toward  the  net,  which  they  strike 
with  such  force  as  to  carry  the  nearly  invisible,  fine  web  through 
the  meshes  of  the  coarser  webs,  so  as  to  form  pockets  in  which 
the  fish  are  held.  The  trammel  net  is  easily  transported  and 
very  effective,  especially  in  slightly  turbid  water  or  at  night. 

(c)  Fyke  Nets.  A  fyke  net  is  made  like  a  seine,  but  at  its  middle 
is  left  a  circular  opening  bordered  by  a  hoop  of  wood  or  iron.  To 
the  hoop  is  attached  the  pot,  a  series  of  truncated  cones  of  netting 
open  at  both  ends.  The  smaller  end  of  the  first  cone  leads  Into 
the  larger  end  of  the  second  cone  and  this  often  into  a  third. 
The  last  cone  of  the  pot  is  closed  at  its  smaller  end  by  a  draw 
string.  Both  ends  of  the  lead  and  cork  lines  should  be  tied  into 
loops  and  the  net  should  be  "laid"  in  a  boat  (see  below  under 
gill  nets)  and  taken  to  the  place  of  setting  together  with  two  stout 
poles  of  suitable  length,  a  rope  and  a  heavy  stone  or  other  anchor. 
The  loops  at  one  end  are  slid  over  a  pole  which  is  then  thrust  or 
driven  into  the  bottom.  The  net  is  then  paid  out  from  the  boat 
rowed  in  the  direction  in  which  it  is  desired  to  set  it.  When  the 
pot  is  reached  it  is  thrown  overboard.  When  the  other  end  of  the 
net  is  reached  it  is  fastened  to  a  pole  set  in  the  bottom  in  the 
manner  already  described,  but  the  net  is  left  quite  slack  between 
the  two  poles.  The  pot  is  then  picked  up,  the  rope  attached  to 
the  terminal  funnel  and  the  whole  pulled  usually  toward  the  shore.* 
The  pull  causes  the  net  to  bend  into  a  V  the  wings  of  which 
stretch  from  the  pot  to  the  poles.  The  anchor  is  now  attached  to 
the  end  of  the  rope  and  thrown  overboard.  If  the  water  is  deep 
a  small  cord  with  a  float  at  one  end  is  attached  by  its  opposite 
end  to  the  anchor  line  and  serves  to  pull  up  the  anchor  line  when 
the  pot  is  to  be  lifted.     The  anchor  line  may  be  tied  back  to  a 

^  The  larger  fish  usually  taken  in  a  fyke  are  caught  as  they  go  from  the  vegeta- 
tion zone  or  beyond  it  into  shoal  water.  They  might  be  caught  as  they  leave  the 
shoal  water  by  setting  the  net  the  other  way  about. 
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Stake  and  the  anchor  dispensed  with.  Fykes  are  usually  set  across 
the  mouth  of  a  small  bay  or  inlet  but  may  be  placed  anywhere. 
In  running  water  the  net  may  face  either  up  or  down  stream.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  set  a  row  of  stakes  across  the  stream  above 
the  net  to  catch  drift  wood.  When  fish  attempt  to  enter  the  bay 
or  inlet  across  which  the  net  is  set,  they  follow  the  wings  of  the 
fyke  and  enter  the  pot  from  which  they  are  unable  to  escape. 
The  net  may  be  left  set  for  a  long  time  and  the  fish  taken  from  it 
at  intervals  by  lifting  the  pot  and  loosening  the  draw  string.  The 
wings  of  a  fyke  may  be  from  fifteen  to  fifty  feet  long  according  to 
its  location,  but  for  brook  use  fykes  are  made  without  wings. 


Fig.  9     Showing  one  end  of  a  gill  net  as  set  when  used  in  the  cod  fishery  on  the  Massachusetts  Coast. 
I,  end  of  the  net.    2,  anchor  line.    3,  anchor.    4.  buoy  line.    5,  buoy.    (After  Goode.) 

The  fyke  is  an  excellent  net  for  catching  turtles,  but  should  then 
be  modified  as  indicated  in  the  section  on  turtles  (p.  66). 

(d)  Gill  nets  are  made  of  very  fine  cotton  or  linen  twine  and  of 
various  meshes.  Inch  or  two-inch  square  mesh  and  a  length  of 
one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  are  useful  for  collecting. 
The  nets  are  intended  to  be  left  out  for  days,  at  least,  on  the 
bottom  in  deep  water.  They  stand  upright  in  the  water  (Fig.  9) 
and  the  fish  strike  them  usually  at  night  and  become  entangled  in 
the  meshes,  so  that  they  are  commonly  dead  when  the  nets  are 
lifted. 

A  small  rope  of  at  least  the  length  of  the  net  is  attached  to  one 
end  of  the  cork  line  and  a  stone  or  other  heavy  weight  to  serve  as 
an  anchor  is  made  fast  to  the  other  end  of  the  rope.     The  anchor 
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is  placed  in  the  boat  and  the  rope  carefully  coiled  near  it.  The 
net  is  then  carefully  **laid"  by  folding  it  back  and  forth  after 
the  manner  of  a  folding  fan.  It  is  not  necessary  to  keep  the  net 
stretched  to  its  full  width  between  the  cork  and  lead  lines.  When 
the  opposite  end  of  the  net  is  reached  a  second  and  equal  anchor 
line  with  anchor  attached  is  made  fast  to  the  cork  line.  A  number 
of  gill  nets  may  be  fastened  together  end  to  end  and  used  as  a 
single  net,  with  a  single  pair  of  anchor  lines  and  anchors.  It  is 
convenient  to  lay  the  net  on  a  "  setting  board  "  four  or  five  feet 
long  and  as  wide.  The  board  may  be  made  like  a  batten  door  of 
smooth  boards  and  placed  across  the  stern  of  the  boat,  where  the 
net  is  to  be  set.  The  net  should  be  set  where  it  is  thought  fish 
will  run,  as  across  a  narrow  neck  connecting  two  parts  of  a  lake  or 
across  the  mouth  of  a  bay.  If  the  net  is  set  down  the  wind  it  may 
be  handled  by  a  single  person.  The  upper  anchor  is  thrown  out 
and,  as  the  boat  drifts  with  the  wind,  first  the  anchor  line  and 
then  the  net  are  paid  out,  and  care  is  taken  that  the  net  is  not 
fouled  in  going  over  the  side  of  the  boat.  When  the  second  anchor 
line  has  been  paid  out  to  near  its  middle  a  small  rope,  long  enough 
to  reach  to  the  surface  of  the  water  is  made  fast  to  it  and  to  the 
free  end  of  this  is  fastened  a  piece  of  wood  to  serve  as  a  float. 
When  the  end  of  the  second  anchor  line  is  reached,  the  net  is 
pulled  taut,  and  the  second  anchor  thrown  over.  The  fish  may 
be  removed  from  the  net  by  pulling  up  the  float  line  until  the 
anchor  line  is  recovered  and  by  then  running  along  this  and  the 
cork  line  of  the  net,  hand  over  hand,  allowing  the  part  of  the  net 
that  has  been  examined  to  fall  back  into  the  water. 

{e)  Traps,  A  cylinder  is  formed  of  wire  netting  of  one-fourth 
or  one-half  inch  mesh.  Into  one  end  of  this  is  fitted  a  cone  of  the 
same  material  with  its  apex  directed  inward.  The  apex  is  trun- 
cated so  as  to  leave  an  opening  two  or  more  inches  in  diameter. 
A  similar  cone  may  be  fitted  over  the  other  end  of  the  cylinder  or 
this  may  be  closed  by  a  flat  cover  of  netting.  One  end  of  the 
cylinder  must  be  removable  to  permit  baiting  and  removal  of  the 
fish.  The  cylinder  may  be  two  or  three  feet  long  and  a  foot  in 
diameter  and  the  cone  eight  inches  deep  —  but  larger  sizes  may  be 
used  to  advantage.     The  trap  is  baited  with  fish  or  meat  hung 
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near  its  middle  by  a  wire  and  is  lowered  to  the  bottom  at  any 
depth  by  a  cord  supported  by  a  float.  It  is  used  chiefly  for  smaller 
fish,  crayfish,  or  Necturus.  It  may  be  set  anywhere  but  is  espe- 
cially useful  where  water  is  obstructed  by  vegetation,  rocks,  or 
fallen  trees  so  that  nets  cannot  be  drawn. 

(/)  Care  of  nets.  Both  fyke  nets  and  gill  nets  should  be  taken 
from  the  water  at  intervals,  washed,  dried,  and  mended  before  they 
are  again  used.  For  mending  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  supply  of 
twine  of  which  the  nets  are  made  and  several  wooden  shuttles  or 
needles  such  as  fishermen  use;  it  is  also  necessary  to  learn  the 
knot  used  in  making  nets  by  hand.  All  nets  when  taken  from 
the  water  should  be  washed  and  carefully  dried  before  being  put 
away.  If  left  with  the  twine  clogged  with  accumulated  organic 
matter  they  rapidly  decay  and  this  decay  is  the  more  rapid  if  the 
nets  are  damp.  They  may  be  stored  by  hanging  them  loosely  in 
some  dry  loft  or  they  may  be  packed  in  bags  and  hung  from  the 
ceiling  by  cords.  If  left  accessible  to  rats  or  mice  they  may  be 
ruined  by  being  utilized  as  nest  material. 

In  laying  a  net  for  storage  or  transportation  the  lead  and  cork 
lines  should  each  be  folded  back  and  forth  on  itself.  The  lead 
line  should  be  so  folded  that  the  leads  are  brought  together  and 
they  should  then  be  securely  tied  together.  If  this  precaution  is 
not  taken  the  loose  leads,  carrying  the  lead  line  with  them,  become 
woven  back  and  forth  through  the  net  and  the  whole  is  almost 
inextricably  tangled  together. 

2.  Turtles.  Turtles  are  best  taken  in  a  turtle  net  which  is  a  form 
of  fyke  net.  It  should  be  of  heavy  twine  and  coarse  mesh  and,  if  it 
is  desired  to  keep  the  turtles  alive,  should  be  modified  as  follows: 
The  terminal  section  of  the  pot  is  made  cylindrical  or  the  whole 
pot  may  be  made  with  square  hoops.  A  circular  opening  is  cut  in 
the  upper  side  of  the  terminal  section  of  the  pK)t  and  to  this  is 
attached  the  lower  end  of  a  cylinder  of  netting  which  extends  to 
the  water's  surface.  The  upper  end  of  this  cylinder  is  attached  to 
an  opening  cut  in  one  side  of  a  wooden  box  provided  on  the  oppo- 
site side  with  a  hinged  lid  fastened  with  a  hasp.  The  box  is  sup- 
ported at  the  surface  of  the  water  on  poles  set  in  the  bottom. 
When  turtles  reach  the  terminal  section  of  the  pot  they  are  able 
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to  enter  the  box  through  the  cylinder  of  netting  and  are  thereby 
saved  from  drowning  which  would  ensue  if  they  could  not  reach 
the  air.  They  may  be  removed  through  the  lid  at  the  convenience 
of  the  collector. 

II.  Invertebrates 

Invertebrates  are  to  be  collected  in  three  situations:  in  the 
aquatic  vegetation  bordering  the  shore,  in  the  open  water,  beyond 
this  vegetation-zone,  and  on  the  bottom,  so  that  the  apparatus 
suitable  to  each  of  these  situations  may  be  separately  considered. 

It  is  convenient  to  consider  first  those  methods  designed  for 
qualitative  work,  for  finding  out  what  organisms  are  present,  and 
second  those  methods  by  which  the  number  or  quantity  of  organ- 
isms present  in  a  unit  volume  of  water  or  under  a  unit  area  of  sur- 
face may  be  determined. 

A.   Collecting  in  Littoral  Vegetation 

1.  By  dip  ntts.  The  dip  net  (Fig.  10)  is  here  of  greatest  use.  It 
consists  of  a  conical  netted  bag  about  one  foot  in  diameter  and 
eighteen  inches  deep  attached  to  a 
stout  ring  of  brass  or  iron,  firmly 
fixed  to  a  stiff,  wooden  handle  seven 
or  eight  feet  long.  The  lower  third  of 
the  net  may  often  be  advantageously 
lined  with  thin,  cotton  cloth  to  retain 
smaller  organisms.  A  form  of  this  net 
adapted  to  scraping  flat  surfaces,  such 
as  logs,  flat  stones,  banks,  etc.,  is  also 
shown  (Fig.  10).  It  has  a  semi-circular 
rim  and  a  shallow  bag  of  canvas  with 
a  bottom  of  No.  6  or  8  bolting  cloth.  The  handles  used  on  dip 
nets  are  rake  handles.  The  iron  rings  may  be  made  by  any 
blacksmith.  The  bags  are  sold  as  minnow  dip  nets  by  dealers 
in  fishing  tackle  or  by  mail-order  houses. 

2.  By  collecting  larger  aquatic  plants.  With  such  nets  many 
forms  viable  to  the  naked  eye  may  be  collected  directly,  or  the 
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aquatic  vegetation  may  be  obtained  and  searched  for  smaller 

organisms.  Many  forms  that  are  detected  with  difficulty  in  the 
field  appear  in  abundance  in  the  water  of  small 
dishes  containing  aquatic  plants,  when  allowed  to 
stand  undisturbed  for  some  days  (anneUds,  flat 
worms,  rotifers,  hydras,  protozoa,  etc.).  Sub- 
merged vegetation  which  grows  in  deeper  water 
and  cannot  be  reached  by  other  means  may  be 
obtained  by  dragging  behind  a  boat  the  grapple 
(Fig.  ii)  described  as  follows  by  Pieters  (1901): 
"This  is  made  by  passing  four  or  five  bent  steel 
wires  through  a  piece  of  ij-inch  pipe  and  bending 

^^pK!''"^?^!  back  the  free  ends  to  make  hooks.  The  pipe  was 
filled  with  lead  to  make  it  heavier  and  a  rope 

fastened  through  the  loops  of  the  wires." 
3.   The  cone  dredge.     Many  organisms  are  too  small  to  be  readily 

collected  with  dip  nets  and  many  escape  when  aquatic  vegetation 

is  gathered.     These  may  be  readily  obtained 

by  this  ingenious  device  of  Professor  E.  A, 

Birge,  which  may  be  run  among  aquatic  plants 

where  the  townet  cannot  be  used. 
The  cone   dredge  (Fig.   12)  now  used  by 

Professor  Birge  consists  of  four  parts. 

A.  The  body  is  a  cylinder  of  sheet  copper 
three  inches  in  diameter  and  one  inch  deep, 
wired  at  its  lower  edge  to  form  a  lip  on  the 
outside.  A  brass  wire  bent  into  a  V  with  an 
eye  at  its  apex  is  soldered  by  its  free  ends 
inside  the  body  while  its  apex  extends  upward 
like  the  bail  of  a  pail. 

B.  A  cone  of  brass  wire  netting  of  about 
twenty  meshes  to  the  inch  fits  over  the  bail.     ^?:."-  P^,''iS^,-  *' 
Its  base  is  soldered  to  the  body  and  its  apex       X'w'l^ptlSin'™.'!^ 

in    the    PV*.    nf    thp    Kail    urViirh   nT-r-Inrts    th.-r,..<rh  '4'   l™"""    *'!'    f'^Ot 


it.     Two  flat   loops  of  wire   soldered   to   the 
outside    of    the    body    serve    for    the    attachment    of    cords. 
C.  The  net  is  a  conical  bag  of  cheesecloth  eighteen  to  twenty 
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two  inches  long  and  may,  by  altering  the  dimensions,  be  cut  out 
according  to  the  directions  given  for  the  townet.  It  should  be 
faced  with  strong  muslin  for  two  or  three  inches  at  each  end.  It 
is  tied  by  its  upper  end  over  the  flange  on  the  body. 

D.  The  screw  tip  consists  of  the  screw  top  of  a  kerosene  oil  can, 
extended  by  soldering  to  the  male  screw  a  copper  cylinder  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  long.  The  cylinder  is  wired  at  its  top  to  form  a 
projecting  flange  over  which  the  tip  of  the  net  is  tied.  The  cap 
is  weighted  by  soldering  to  it  a  lead  ring  of  about  two  ounces. 
Two  loops  of  wire  soldered  to  the  outside  of  the  screw  tip  serve  for 
the  attachment  of  cords  from  the  loops  on  the  body  and  these 
support  the  weight  of  the  screw  tip  and  take  the  strain  off  the 
net. 

This  net  may  be  readily  dragged  behind  a  boat  among  dense 
water  plants  by  means  of  a  cord  attached  to  the  eye.  The  cone 
fends  off  the  water  plants  and  lessens  the  amount  of  debris  entering 
the  net  and  clogging  it.  The  net  may  also  be  thrown  from  shore 
to  a  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  feet  and  safely  hauled  back  through 
thick  vegetation.  It  may  also  be  run  at  some  depth  or  along  the 
bottom  by  attaching  a  suitable  weight  to  the  line,  two  or  three  feet 
in  front  of  the  cone. 

When  a  haul  has  been  made  the  screw  cap  is  removed  so  that 
the  contents  of  the  net  fall  into  a  cup  or  jar  of  water.  Several 
successive  hauls  may  be  united.  When  the  foreign  matter  which 
always  enters  the  net  has  settled  to  the  bottom  of  the  jar,  the  clear 
water  containing  the  entomostraca  is  poured  into  a  metal  funnel 
with  a  long  neck  made  of  brass  wire  gauze  of  about  forty  meshes  to 
the  inch  (Fig.  12).  The  neck,  which  serves  as  a  filter,  terminates 
in  a  tin  ring  which  is  corked.  When  the  entomostraca  have  been 
filtered  from  the  water,  the  cork  is  removed  and  the  catch  washed 
into  an  eight-dram  homeopathic  vial,  short  form,  in  which  it  is 
preserved. 

)^Tien  many  catches  from  different  localities  are  to  be  kept  sep- 
arate. Professor  Birge  uses  flat  bags,  one  by  three  inches,  made  by 
stitching  together  on  the  sewing  machine  pieces  of  India  linen. 
Before  going  into  the  field  the  bags  are  numbered  and  strung  on 
a  thread  so  that  they  may  be  pulled  off  in  order.    The  catch  is 
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poured  through  an  ordinary  tin  funnel  into  the  bags,  which  are 
then  tied  and  placed  in  the  preservative. 

An  '^improved"  form  of  cone  dredge  has  been  described  by  Wol- 
cott  (1901),  who  has  worked  out  a  standard  type  of  holder  for  cone 
dredge,  dip  net,  sieve,  and  scoop.  A  folding-cone  dredge  is  sold 
under  the  name  simplex  plankton  net.     Its  cone  is  made  of  doth. 

The  plankton  pump  may  also  be  used  for  collecting  free  swim- 
ming forms  among  aquatic  vegetation. 

In  making  collections  along  the  margin  of  a  pond  or  stream,  or 
in  the  puddles  of  a  bog  or  half-dried  ditch,  it  is  advantageous  to 
use  a  dipper  with  a  cane  or  short  bamboo  handle.  One  may 
fasten  to  such  a  handle  a  wide-mouth  bottle,  a  dipper  with  fine 
metal  gauze  bottom,  a  pruning  hook  or  other  apparatus  for 
securing  samples  of  the  plant  or  animal  life  in  such  places  as  are 
somewhat  inaccessible.  A  shallow  glass  dish  or  white  soup  plate 
is  very  useful  in  examining  immediately  refuse  obtained  from  the 
margin  or  bottom  of  such  pools.  By  some  such  means  the  heavier 
particles  of  sand  and  silt  may  be  separated  from  the  collection 
before  it  is  preserved. 

B,   Bottom  Collecting 

The  dredge  that  is  conunonly  used  in  deep-sea  work  is  of  little 
value  in  fresh  water  owing  to  the  relative  barrenness  of  lake  bottoms. 
The  larger  bottom  vegetation  may  be  obtained  at  any  depth  by  the 
use  of  Pieters'  grapple  already  described.  For  the  smaller  organ- 
isms that  live  in  the  superficial  ooze  of  the  bottom,  the  cone  dredge 
or  the  townet  may  be  used.  A  weight  heavy  enough  to  bring  the 
line  to  the  bottom  is  attached  to  the  towline  two  or  three  feet  in 
front  of  the  net.  The  cone  dredge  when  attached  to  a  weighted 
Une  may  be  made  to  nm  along  the  bottom  by  weighting  the  screw 
tip,  but  in  that  case  it  is  well  to  fasten  a  band  of  cloth  about  the 
base  of  the  wire  cone  so  as  to  leave  only  the  upper  part  free. 
The  net,  while  admitting  water  through  the  tip  of  the  wire  cone, 
then  glides  over  the  bottom  without  scraping  up  mud.  A  townet 
mounted  on  runners,  as  shown  here  (Fig.  13),  has  been  found 
very  useful  by  the  writer  for  taking  organisms  just  above  soft 
bottom.     From  the  iron  ring  which  supports  the  mouth  of  the 
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net  four  pieces  of  half-inch  band  iron  extend  radially  for  about 
three  inches  and  then  turn  and  run  parallel  to  one  another  for  some 
distance  beyond  the  tip  of  the  net. 
Here  they  are  bent  inward  and 
riveted  at  the  center. 

To  collect  organisms  that  live  | 
in  the  bottom  it  is  necessary  to 
use  some  form  of  dredge  that  will 
bring  up  the  bottom  material. 
To  bring  up  the  superficial  ooze ' 
the  weight  attached  to  the  townet 
line  or  cone  dredge  line  may  have  . 
the  form  of  a  rake,  or  be  other- 
wise irregular,  so  that  it  stirs  up 
the  ooze  and  drives  animals  from 
it  to  be  caught  in  the  net.  For 
animals  that  cannot  be  thus  dislodged  the  writer  has  used  a 
triangle  dredge  (Fig.  14).  This  consists  of  a  bag  of  one-fourth- 
inch  square  mesh  netting,  or  burlap,  or  other  coarse  material, 
lined  at  the  bottom  with  muslin  and  hung  from  a  wrought-iron 
frame  which  may  be  made  by  any  blacksmith.  The  frame 
consists  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  on 
each  side,  of  heavy  band  iron,  and  of  three  stout  iron  rods, 
one  extending  from  each  angle  of  the  triangle  at  right  angles 
to  its  surface,  to  a  distance  of  about  three  feet.  The  edge  of 
the  triangle  is  formed  into  large  saw-teeth  bent  slightly  out- 
ward so  that  they  tend  to  dig  into  the  bottom.  An  eye  at  each 
comer  serves  to  attach  a  rope  which  extends  to  the  hauling  line. 
The  rods  serve  to  keep  the  triangle  upright  when  the  net  is  drawn 
along  the  bottom,  so  that  the  mouth  of  the  bag  is  open  and  the 
teeth  plow  into  the  bottom. 

Another  useful  type  of  dredge  has  the  form  of  a  triangular  or 
quadrangular  pyramid,  whose  side  and  slant  height  are  each  about 
six  inches.  A  number  of  stout  steel  wires,  about  six  on  each  side, 
are  soldered  together  so  as  to  form  the  apex  of  the  pyramid,  while 
their  opposite  ends  are  bent  shghtly  outward  beyond  its  base,  so 
that  they  project  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb.    The  framework  thus 
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formed  is  covered  with  wire  cloth  and  the  apex  of  the  pyramid  is 
filled  with  lead  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  and  a  half.  An  eye  at  each 
angle  serves  to  attach  a  cord.  This  dredge  is  very  eflfective  in 
collecting  bottom  moUusca. 

C.   Open  Water  Collecting  —  Qualitative  Methods 

I.  The  townet  is  the  simplest  device  for  collecting  the  plankton 
organisms  which  abound  in  the  open  water.  The  following  direc- 
tions for  making  a  townet  are  modified  from 
Kofoid  (1898).  The  completed  net  (Fig.  15) 
consists  of  a  conical  bag  of  India  linen  or  better 
of  silk  bolting  cloth  hung  from  a  ring  which  is  sup- 
ported by  three  cords.  The  bolting  cloth  may 
be  nimfiber  12,  16  or  20  and  is  to  be  had  from 
dealers  in  mill  supplies,  but  discarded  cloth  may 
often  be  obtained  from  flour  mills.  Before  cut- 
ting the  cloth  should  be  shnmk  by  boiling  in 
soapsuds  and  then  pressed.  A  pattern  for  cutting 
two  nets  twelve  inches  in  diameter  from  a  yard 

Fig.  15.     Simple  townet  .  .111.  ii*        •  /^*  j-\ 

without  bucket,  ^.wire  of  forty-mch  Wide  bolting  cloth  is  given  (Fig.  lo). 
draw  lines,    hp,  heaJ  The  cloth  has  bccu  doubled  lengthwise  (with  the 

piece  sewn  to  top  01  net.  o  ^ 

Y^^  1ff^)difiid''SSm  warp)  and  is  shown  with  the  fold  at  the  right  and 
Kofoid.)  ^g  |.^Q  £j.gg  edges  at  the  left.    With  a  radius  equal 

to  the  length  of  the  cloth  two  arcs  are  struck  from  the  points  a 
and  b  as  centers.  These  arcs,  which  form  the  tops  of  the  completed 
nets,  must  be  equal  in  length  to  one-half  the  circumference  of  the 
net  hoop  and  these  lengths  may  be  most  readily  determined  by 
rolling  the  net  ring  along  the  arcs.  An  additional  width  must  be 
allowed  on  the  piece  d,  since  this  is  in  two  parts  and  has  two 
seams.  This  is  accomplished  by  cutting  the  two  pieces  apart 
along  the  line  ab  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  the  right  of  the  diagonal. 
The  pieces  are  then  formed  into  cones  and  closed  by  a  French 
seam  along  the  side  and  by  the  seam  across  the  apex.  The  top 
of  the  net  is  finished  by  sewing  on  a  band  made  of  a  doubled 
strip  of  butcher's  linen,  cut  bias  and  provided  with  a  heavy  cord 
sewed  into  its  upper  margin.  The  net  is  attached  to  the  ring 
by  over-cast  stitches  of  heavy  thread.     The  ring  r  (Fig.  15)  of 
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No.  5  spring  brass  wire,  standard  American  gage,  has  three  pairs 
of  wire  rings  h  soldered  on  it  at  equal  distances  to  hold  the 
drawlines  dl  in  place.  To  the  drawlines  at 
their  junction  a  short  cord  wl  may  be  attached 
for  the  support  of  a  weight. 

If  the  net  is  used  in  this  form  the  catch 
must  be  removed  from  it  by  turning  it  inside 
out  and  sousing  the  tip  in  a  bottle  of  water. 
It  is  more  convenient  to  cut  off  the  tip  of 
the  net  along  the  line  ij  and  tie  into  it  a 
screw  tip  like  that  described  above  for  the 
cone  dredge,  but  without  the  weight.  A  short 
glass  tube  closed  by  a  rubber  stopper  or  a 
bucket  like  that  of  the  plankton  net  may  be 
used  in  place  of  the  screw  tip.  Provided  with 
a  bucket  the  net  is  identical  with  the  plankton 
net  except  that  it  lacks  the  canvas  cone. 

The  townet  may  be  dragged  behind  a  boat 
either  at  the  surface  or  submerged  to  any  depth 
by  means  of  a  weight  attached  to  the  weight 
line.  When  the  haul  is  completed  the  net  is 
soused  in  the  water  or  water  is  thrown  on  its  outer  surface,  until 
the  contents  are  washed  to  the  tip  of  the  net,  which  is  then  turned 
inside  out  and  the  contents  obtained  by  rinsing  the  tip  in  a  bottle 
of  water,  or  allowing  them  to  fall  into  preserving  fluid.  The  pro- 
cedure for  a  net  provided  with  a  bucket  is  described  under  the 
plankton  net  and  cone  dredge. 

2.  Plankton  Cylinders,  Various  forms  of  apparatus  have  been 
designed  for  collecting  plankton  from  a  rapidly  moving  boat.  These 
are  made  with  a  very  small  opening  for  the  entrance  of  water  and 
with  a  large  filtering  surface.  They  are  designed  to  reduce  the 
pressure  of  the  water  on  the  filtering  surface.  They  are  described 
by  Steuer  and  others.  They  are  chiefly  of  use  in  the  sea  or  in 
other  situations  accessible  only  to  large  vessels  and  are  little  em- 
ployed in  fresh  water.  The  plankton  cylinder  is  one  form  of  such 
apparatus  in  which  a  torpedo-shaped  metal  jacket  admits  water 
through  a  small  opening  on  its  conical  end  and  carries  the  filtering 
gauze  in  the  interior  or  on  its  other  end. 


—'A 


Fig.  i6.  Showing  method  of 
laying  out  a  pattern  for  cut- 
ting two  townets  from  a 
yard  of  cloth  forty  inches 
wide,  a-b,  line  along  which 
cloth  is  to  be  cut.  c-d,  the 
two  net  jpattems.  e-/,  seam 
by  which  the  bottom  of  the 
net  is  dosed  if  no  bucket  is 
attached  (see  Fig.  15).  «-A, 
line  of  attachment  of  bucket, 
f-j,  line  along  which  net  is 
cut  off  when  bucket  is  used. 
(After  Kofoid.) 
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D.  Quantitative  Methods  in  Open  Water 
I.  The  Quantitative  Plankton  Net.  The  plankton  net  and  pump 
are  intended  for  the  collection  of  plankton  for  quantitative  inves- 
tigations. The  plankton  net  differs  from  the  townet  described 
in  that  its  rim  extends  upward  into  a  truncated  cone  of  canvas 
(Fig.  17),  and  that  it  is  provided  with  a  removable  bucket. 

The  canvas  cone  hinders  bottom  ooze  from  entering  the  net  and 
also  binders  the  slopping  out  of  the  contents  as  the  net  is  drawn 
above  the  surface.  It  serves  further  to  lessen  the  diameter  of  the 
net  opening,  so  that  a  larger  fraction  of  the  column  of  water  above 
the  net  opening  is  filtered  and  less  of  it  is  pushed  aside  by  the 
resistance  of  the  filtering  gauze. 

The  plankton  net  (Fig.  17)  in  use  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
{s  here  first  described  with  the  permission  of  Professor  Birge.  The 
ring  which  supports  the  net  is  about 
seven  inches  in  diameter  and  from  this 
measurement  the  other  dimensions  of 
the  apparatus  may  be  roughly  measured 
on  the  figure.  The  canvas  cone  stretches 
from  the  net  ring  to  an  upper  ring  and 
both  rings  are  of  one-eighth-inch  spring 
brass  wire.  Three  eight-shaped  pieces 
of  lighter  wire  are  strung  on  each  ring 
through  one  opening,  while  the  other 
opening  receives  the  eyes  on  the  ends 
of  three  connecting  rods  which  hold  the 
two  rings  together.  The  upper  support- 
ing ring  has  three  brass  rings  soldered  to 
it  for  the  attachment  of  the  draw  lines. 
The  canvas  cone  and  the  band,  which 
is  ordinarily  sewn  to  the  top  of  the  net, 
are  in  this  case  cut  from  one  piece  of 
shrunken  canvas.  This  is  sewn  around 
the  upper  supporting  ring  and  is  attached 
to  the  inside  of  the  lower  ring  by  means  of  a  tape  sewn  to  its  out- 
side.   The  bolting  doth  net  (No.  16  or  No.  ao  cloth)  is  sewn  to 
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the  inside  of  the  band,  with  its  margin  turned  back  over  its  outei 
surface  for  the  fraction  of  an  inch.  By  this  construction  the  canvas 
cone  folds  conveniently  for  transportation,  while  the  inner  surfaces 
of  cone  and  net  are  continuous  and  smooth,  so  that  plankton 
organisms  do  not  readily  lodge 
on  them.  If  convenience  in 
transportation  is  not  important 
the  cone  may  be  better  made 
of  sheet  brass. 

The  original  feature  of  this  ^!^;,4^^'^'piJS^^i^'°At?St"^™ 

npt  IS  thp  hni-lfnf  fPiwe    zR  ariH        of  ihe  wriMt's  tubes  for  filuring  ^lollon.    Forde- 

nei  IS  toe  duckci  (.rigs.  lo  ana     «aipiioiu •« t«L   (Fi™ ong iiurpi»i(«rapi»-) 
19),  which  is  made  of  telescope 

tubing  of  two  sizes.     The  smaller  size  (two  inches  in  internal 

diameter)  is  used  to  make  the  headpiece  shown  attached  to  the  net 

in  rig.  17.     This  (Fig.  19,  a)  is  one 

F1  and  three  eighths  inches  long  and  is 
■}  -  ^ p  ^  j  fastened  to  the  net  by  means  of  a 

I  brass  band  clamp  (Fig.  19,  b)  made  of 
.  &.  wm  I  two  pieces,  with  wings  at  the  ends 

»     *     f"'      I  t^''°"8'*  which  pass  damp  screws. 
.^  A  pin  soldered  into   the  headpiece 

■HA  fits  a  hole  in  each  half  of  the  clamp 

''■     ^Ml^n  ^^'^  prevents  its  turning  when  the 

• '  I  llfl  n^  I'  ■  '^"^''^'^  '^  twisted  to  remove  it  (seen 

illTJI    I  near  the  upper  margin  of  Fig.  19,  a). 

"*  fi^3*'  a    '        Three  brass  rings  soldered  to  the  out- 
ll  -i  side  of  the  band  clamp  serve  to  attach 

cords  which  extend  to  the  lower  sup- 
porting ring  of  the  canvas  cone  and 
carry  the  weight  of  the  bucket. 

The  bucket  (Fig.  18)  is  made  of  tele- 
scope tubing  of  a  size  which  fits  over 

^  _  ^^^ ^^  that  used  for  the  headpiece.    Pieces 

are  cut  from  the  sides  of  this  so  as 
to  form  four  windows  separated  by  strips  about  one-half  inch  wide. 
These  strips  are  strengthened  by  soldering  to  the  inside  of  each  a 
semi-cylindrical  rod  about  one-quarter  inch  in  diameter  (Fig.  19,  A). 
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The  bottom  of  the  bucket  which  is  conical  and  ends  in  a  tapering 
spout  is  shrunk  into  place  flush  with  the  lower  edge  of  the  windows, 
after  heating  the  bucket  in  a  jet  of  steam.  A  taper  plug  of  brass, 
with  a  long  stem  (Fig.  19,  i)  which  ends  in  a  milled  head,  is 
inserted  from  within  and  closes  the  spout.  The  edge  of  the 
bucket  has  an  L-shaped  incision  which  receives  a  pin  soldered 
to  the  outside  of  the  headpiece  so  as  to  form  a  bayonet  catch 
which  holds  the  bucket  in  place  on  the  headpiece.  The  four 
windows  in  the  bucket  are  closed  by  a  single  piece  of  bolting 
cloth,  held  in  place  by  a  band  clamp  at  top  and  bottom  (Fig.  19 
d,  e)  and  by  four  side  clamps  g  screwed  between  the  windows. 
The  holes  for  the  screws  are  conveniently  burned  through  the 
bolting  cloth  with  a  hot  wire. 

A  cheaper  bucket  described  by  Kofoid  (1898)  is  shown  in  section 
in  Fig.  20.     It  is  a  cylinder  of  sheet  copper  around  the  top  of  which 

are  soldered  two  Ught-wire  rings,  which  serve  to 

hold  in  place  the  string  s,  which  ties  the  tip  of  the 

net  to  the  bucket.     In  the  sides  of  the  cylinder  are 

cut  three  equidistant  windows,  each  one  and  one- 

.1111        half  by  one  and  three-quarters  inches,  which  are 

I    If^*        closed  by  brass  wire  gauze  wg,  soldered  to  the 

^  edges.     Gauze  containing  two  hundred  meshes 

Fig.  ao.    Simple  townet  i*  •      i_  it  r        ^t 

bucket  as  seen  in  8ec-  per  linear  mch  answcrs  very  well  for  these  wm- 

tion.  b,  conical  bottom.  _^,        ,  r      i        i        i  •  r 

d^.  drip  point,  ff',  wire  dows.    The  bottom  of  the  bucket  is  a  cone  of 

nngs  soldered  to  top  oi  , 

wwJ?ti  ifnluftiS  copper  With  a  central  opemng  which  contmues 

tSe^t^o^re'ri^"^  i^to  ^  short,  obliquely-pointed  tube  /.     The  open- 

for^mp^iSi^'^^t?'  ing  is  closed  by  a  rubber  stopper  with  a  wire 

?/'th?"tiSrtindo5J  handle  which  extends  above  the  top  of  the  bucket 

cut  in  sides  of  bucket.  i  •     -i        ^  •    ^  i 

The  rubber  stopper  with    and  IS  Dent  mtO  a  lOOp. 

wire  handle  is  seen  at  .  i   i*i  t 

center  of  bucket.  (After       The  fict  IS  constructcd  like  the  townet,  except 

Kofoid.)  ,  .  /     .  . 

that  the  tip  is  cut  off  at  the  point  ij  (Fig.  16) 
and  the  silk  slit  along  the  dotted  lines  between  gh  and  ij  to 
allow  for  the  fitting  and  fastening  of  the  bucket  in  place. 

The  plankton  net  is  drawn  from  the  bottom  to  the  surface, 
and  the  organisms  that  have  been  caught  in  it  are  washed  into 
the  bucket  by  throwing  water  onto  the  outside  of  the  net,  or  by 
sousing  it  in  the  water.    The  net  is  then  lifted  above  the  water, 
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the  bucket  removed,  and  the  water  allowed  to  drain  from  it. 
When  only  so  much  water  remains  as  fills  the  conical  bottom 
of  the  bucket,  the  stopper  is  drawn  and  the  contents  allowed  to 
fall  into  a  suitable  container.  Organisms  adhering  to  the  inside 
of  the  bucket  are  then  rinsed  into  the  container  with  a  little  filtered 
or  distilled  water  from  a  wash  bottle.  If  the  contents  are  to  be 
preserved  they  may  be  allowed  to  fall  directly  into  a  bottle 
which  contains  the  preservative  or  fixing  fluid,  so  concentrated 
that  the  addition  of  the  plankton  brings  it  to  its  normal  consti- 
tution. Ninety-five  per  cent  alcohol  may  be  used  and  in  that 
case  the  plankton  may  be  allowed  to  fall  from  the  bucket  into 
about  three  times  its  own  volume  of  alcohol,  so  that  it  is  preserved 
in  alcohol  of  about  70  per  cent  strength. 

If  it  is  desired  to  use  a  fixing  fluid  before  preservation  in  alcohol, 
the  stronger  picrosulphuric  acid  may  be  diluted  with  two  volumes 
of  water  and  three  volumes  of  this  may  be  used  to  one  of  plankton, 
so  that  the  latter  is  fixed  in  Kleinenberg's  solution.  Other  fluids 
may  be  used  in  like  manner,  adapted  either  to  the  plankton  as  a 
whole,  or  to  special  groups  of  plankton  organisms.  The  plankton 
is  then  best  caught  in  a  strainer  made  by  removing  the  bottom  of 
a  short  eight-dram  homeopathic  vial  and  tying  bolting  cloth  over 
the  neck  (Fig.  18).  The  plankton  may  be  kept  in  this  strainer 
by  tying  bolting  cloth  over  the  bottom,  and  the  strainer  may 
then  be  passed  through  fixing  fluids  and  grades  of  alcohol.  The 
fluids  may  be  made  to  enter  the  strainer  by  withdrawing  the  air 
by  means  of  a  pipette  held  against  the  bolting  cloth  (Reighard, 
1894). 

Plankton  nets  may  be  made  closable  and  various  devices  have 
been  used  for  this  purpose  (e.g.,  by  Marsh,  1897).  Such  a  net  may 
be  lowered,  drawn  upward  any  desired  distance,  then  closed  and 
drawn  to  the  surface.  It  thus  filters  only  that  part  of  the  column 
of  water  through  which  it  is  drawn  while  open,  and  aids  the  inves- 
tigator to  determine  what  forms  occur  at  various  depths. 

Although  the  plankton  net  may  seem  to  filter  a  vertical  column 
of  water,  the  base  of  which  is  equal  in  area  to  the  net  opening, 
it  does  not  in  practice  do  this.  The  resistance  of  the  net  gauze 
causes  a  certain  part  of  this  column  to  be  pushed  aside.     The  part 
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pushed  aside  not  only  is  greater  as  the  net  moves  faster  but  is 
increased  as  the  net  becomes  clogged  and  is  therefore  greater 
toward  the  end  of  the  haul  than  at  its  beginning.  The  filtering 
capacity  of  the  net  gauze  is  further  liable  to  change  with  age,  as 
its  pores  clog  and  its  threads  loosen  and  tend  to  obstruct  the 
openings.  Although  elaborate  methods  have  been  devised  for 
determining  the  errors  of  the  plankton  net,  no  one  of  them  is  satis- 
factory. 

2.  The  Plankton  Pump,  The  difficulties  encountered  in  the  use 
of  the  plankton  net  for  accurate  quantitative  work  have  led  to  the 
development  of  the  plankton  pump,  which  is  now  largely  used  in 
conjunction  with  the  ordinary  plankton  net  and  which,  used  in  that 
connection,  has  nearly  displaced  the  closable  plankton  net  (Birge, 
1895;  Marsh,  1897)  in  fresh  water.  This  may  be  any  pump  which 
delivers  at  each  stroke  a  known  and  constant  volume  of  water. 
The  water  is  drawn  through  a  hose  which  extends  from  the  pump 
to  any  desired  depth  and  may  terminate  in  a  metal  cone,  closed 
by  very  coarse  wire  netting,  which  serves  to  exclude  foreign  bodies 
from  the  hose.  From  the  pump  the  water  may  be  conveniently 
delivered  through  a  shorter  hose  to  some  device  for  filtering  the 
plankton  from  it.  For  this  purpose  a  plankton  net  is  used.  The 
net  may  be  suspended  in  air  and  the  water  pumped  into  it,  but 
some  small  organisms  are  thus  forced  through  the  net  gauze  and 
lost,  and  others  are  doubtless  injured  by  the  impact  of  the  stream 
of  water  and  the  weight  of  the  water  in  the  net.  This  is  avoided 
if  the  net  be  held  under  water  with  only  the  canvas  cone  above 
the  surface.  The  whole  operation  may  be  readily  carried  out  by 
one  person  if  the  net  be  supported  in  the  water  by  a  wooden 
float  surrounding  the  cone  (Fig.  23)  and  the  delivery  hose  be 
attached  to  the  net  (Kofoid,  1897).  When  sufficient  water  has 
been  pumped,  the  net  is  taken  up  and  the  catch  removed  and 
treated  in  the  usual  way. 

The  end  of  the  suction  hose  may  be  allowed  to  remain  at  any 
desired  depth  during  the  piunping.  The  pump  is  calibrated  so 
that  the  volume  of  water  delivered  at  each  stroke  is  known.  The 
number  of  strokes  made  during  any  haul  is  counted,  so  that  a 
simple  calculation  gives  the  total  volume  of  water  pumped. 
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The  end  of  the  hose  may  also  be  lowered  to  near  the  bottom  and 
may  then,  while  pumping  is  in  progress,  be  slowly  drawn  upward  at 
a  uniform  rate.  In  this  way  is  pumped  a  vertical  column  of  water 
which  extends  from  the  bottom  to  the  surface,  and  the  volume  of 
such  a  column  may  be  calculated. 

The  following  forms  of  plankton  pump  may  be  referred  to 
briefly. 

(a)  Fardyce  pump  (Fordyce,  1898).  This  invention  of  Professors 
Ward  and  Fordyce  is  shown  in  perspective  (Fig.  21)  and  in  sec- 
tion (Fig.  22).    It  "is  practically  a  force  pump.  .  .  .  The  cylinder 


Fio.  31.    Fordyce's  pump  and  strainer.    For  description 
text.    (After  Fordyce.) 


Fig.  2a.  Fordvce's  pump  in  sec- 
tions. For  description  see  text. 
(After  Fordyce.) 


of  the  pump  is  eleven  by  three  and  one-half  inches  and  has  a  capacity 
347§  cubic  inches  per  stroke.  The  stroke  of  the  piston  is  definite 
in  length  and  is  regulated  by  a  lock  nut  as  shown  in  the  plate.  The 
valves  used  are  finely-ground  check  valves,  to  which  it  is  believed 
the  accuracy  of  the  working  of  the  apparatus  is  largely  due.  The 
pump  is  connected  with  the  water  by  a  hose  one  and  one-half 
inches  in  diameter,  whose  lower  end  is  adjusted  to  the  various  ver- 
tical zones  of  water  by  means  of  attachment  to  a  floating  block." 
For  filtering  the  water  Fordyce  uses  the  device  shown  in  Fig.  21, 
at  the  right  of  the  pump.  This  is  similar  to  the  device  already  de- 
scribed in  connection  with  the  Wisconsin  plankton  net,  and  is  used 
in  the  same  way.  It  is  provided  with  a  rim  to  which  a  cover  of 
wire  netting  may  be  attached  to  exclude  foreign  matter.    A  net 
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of  bolting  cloth  may  be  attached  outside  the  wire  gauze  filter,  and 
the  whole  instrument  is  then  adapted  for  the  various  work  of  the 
ordinary  net. 

On  account  of  its  cheapness  and  portability  a  pump  of  this  form 
is  probably  best  adapted  for  work  not  carried  on  from  a  station 
especially  equipped  for  aquatic  biology. 

(6)  The  clock  pump  has  been  used  for  some  years  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  (Juday,  1904).  At  Wisconan  the  pump  is 
fixed  to  the  bottom  of  the  boat  and  the  water,  drawn  through 
a  half-inch  garden  hose,  is  pumped  into  a  submerged  plankton 
□et  of  No,  20  bolting  cloth. 


(c)  The  thresher  tank-pump,  a  double-acting  force  pump  with 
two  cylinders  each  six  by  nine  inches,  has  been  used  by  Kofoid 
(1897).  The  mode  of  using  the  pump  is  shown  {Fig.  23).  This 
piunp  is  fastened  to  the  boat  and  is  too  heavy  to  be  carried  or 
to  be  used  apart  from  a  permanent  mounting. 

3.  The  Water  Bottle.  To  obtain  small  samples  of  water  for  the 
study  of  the  nannoplankton  a  water  bottle  may  be  used.  Many 
complicated  and  expensive  forms  of  these  bottles  have  been  devised 
(see  Helland-Hansen)  for  use  at  all  depths  in  the  sea.  The  bottle 
described  by  Theiler  appears  to  be  the  simplest  and  least  expensive 
of  them.  For  use  in  fresh  water  a  Meyer's  bottle  {Fig.  24)  serves 
fairly  well  and  is  easily  made.     A  stout  glass  bottle  of  one  or 
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two  liters  capacity,  and  with  a  good-sized  neck  is  provided  with  a 
tight  rubber  stopper  to  which  is  attached  the  draw-cord  by  which 
the  bottle  is  to  be  lowered  and  the  stopper  drawn.  Beneath  the 
bottle  is  attached  a  weight  a  little  heavier  than  needed  to  sub- 
merge the  empty  stoppered  bottle.  The  bottle  may  be  lowered 
to  a  depth  of  a  hundred  feet  or  less  and  the  stopper  removed 
by  jerking  on  the  draw-cord. 

E.  QuatUiialive  Study  of  the  Net  Plankton 
If  the  plankton  net  were  a  perfect  instrument  it  should  catch 
aii  the  organisms  contained  in  the  vertical  column  of  water  through 
which  it  is  drawn,  that  is,  in  a  column  of  the  diameter  of  the  net 
opening  and  equal  in  height  to  the  distance  through  which  the 
net  is  drawn.  But  the  net  filters  only  a  part  of  the  column  of 
water  through  which  it  is  drawn,  a  part  which  depends  on  the  age 
of  the  net,  the  rate  at  which  it  is  drawn  and  upon 
the  rapidity  with  which  it  becomes  clogged  while 
being  drawn.  If  the  net  is  of  the  form  described 
above,  is  cleansed  by  throwing  a  stream  of  water  on 
it  after  each  haul  and  is  drawn  at  about  the  rate 
of  one  meter  per  second,  it  filters  about  40  per  cent 
of  the  column  of  water  which  it  traverses.  Hence, 
*^o  know  the  total  amount  of  plankton  in  the  colunm 
of  water  traversed  by  the  net,  we  must  multiply  the 
amount  actually  taken  by  two  and  one-half.  This 
number  is  called  the  coefficient  of  the  net.  The 
coefBdent  depends  on  the  construction  of  the  net, 
on  the  fineness  of  the  gauze  used,  and  on  the  rate 
at  which  the  net  is  drawn,  and  must  therefore  be 
determined  by  calculation  for  each  net  for  the 
different  rates.  Not  only  does  the  net  filter  but  a 
part  of  the  water  and  a  different  part  at  different 
times,  but  it  removes  from  the  water  filtered  only  boui'e.  3^ 
a  part  of  the  organisms  contained  in  it.  Even  the 
finest  gauze  permits  a  leakage  through  it  of  very  many  small 
organisms.  Owing  to  the  sources  of  error  indicated  the  net 
method  is  useful  chiefiy  with  the  larger  organisms,  such  as  cms- 
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tacea.  Smaller  organisms  escape  in  variable  quantity  and  the 
smallest  are  not  caught  at  all.  When  the  pump  is  used  a  known 
volume  of  water  is  drawn  from  a  known  source  and  ail  of  this  is 
filtered,  so  that  the  source  of  error  arising  from  a  varying  and 
uncertain  net  coefi&dent  is  eliminated.  The  leakage  error  remains 
uncorrected  so  long  as  a  net  is  used  to  separate  the 
plankton  from  the  water.  The  plankton  obtained 
by  nets  whether  directly  or  by  aid  of  the  pump 
may  be  treated  quantitatively  by  the  following 
methods: 

(d)  The  volume  may  be  obtained  by  allowing  the 
alcoholic  material  to  stand  for  24  hours  in  gradu- 
ated tubes  (carbon  tubes  of  the  chemist)  until  it  has 
settled,  when  the  volume  may  be  read  off.    There 
is  thus  obtained  in  cubic  centimeters  the  volume  of 
^'(f^n^Tb?'^  one  catch  and  from  this  may  be  calculated  the  vol- 
w^  ^uinT^  ume  per  cubic  meter  or  under  one  square  meter  of 
MiDiicEbMtubc.  In-  the  onginal  water. 

ude  ihe  Uibt  a » pi»-  ,  ,•    "  .  i  i        .        ii 

hS^^t^^&T^       (fr)  The  appronmate  wetght  may  be  obtamed  by 

^^£1^^^^"^^  drying  the  sample  on  filter  paper  and  weighing  it. 

^rfSuil^":  Tlie  net  wei^t  is  obtained  by  deducting  the  wei^t 

^?Sl^b^  of  the  filter  paper,  and  from  this  the  number  of 

vinX^  tb^Hu  grams  of  plankton  per  cubic  meter  of  water  or  under 

umer  /,  puion-iod  onc  SQuare  meter  of  surface  may  be  calculated. 

wilbhiudlt;  it.ddW!!  ^  ■' 

j^«^^JF™^p  (c)  CkentKol  analyses  may  be  made  of  the  dried 
material  and  from  these  the  quantities  of  the 
various  constituents:  ash,  organic  material,  silica,  etc.,  may  be 
calculated  per  cubic  meter  of  water  or  per  square  meter  of 
surface. 

(d)  The  organisms  may  be  counted  in  the  Sedgwick-Rafter  cell. 
The  ordinary  plankton  catch  is  so  concentrated  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  count  the  organisms  in  it  until  it  has  been  diluted.  A 
measured  quantity  of  water  added  to  the  plankton  for  this  pur- 
pose replaces  the  alcohol  or  fixing  fluid.  This  water  is  then  agitated 
to  distribute  the  organisms  uniformly  through  it  and  a  carefully 
measured  sample  is  taken  from  it  with  a  specially  constructed  pipette 
provided  with  a  piston  (Fig.  25).    The  organisms  in  the  sample  are 
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then  counted  by  transferring  the  sample  to  a  glass  cell  under  the 
microscope.  K  the  bottom  of  the  cell  is  ruled  in  squares  the 
contents  of  a  certain  number  of  these  may  be  counted  without 
the  use  of  the  eyepiece  micrometer  and  the  whole  number  present 
in  the  cell  estimated.  In  the  case  of  the  larger  and  rarer  organisms 
it  is  best  to  count  all  that  the  cell  contains. 

Since  the  total  volume  of  water  from  which  the  catch  was  made 
is  known,  the  number  of  each  sort  of  organism  per  cubic  meter  of 
water  or  imder  each  square  meter  of  surface  may  be  easily  calcu- 
lated, or  the  nimibers  in  the  entire  lake  may  be  aj^roximately 
determined. 

F.  Quantitative  Study  of  the  NannoplankUm* 

The  nannoplankton  may  be  studied  in  two  ways,  namely,  by 
enumerating  the  various  organisms,  or  by  obtaining  a  sufficient 
quantity  to  determine  its  dry  weight.  In  the  former  method  the 
organisms  may  be  counted  directly,  which  is  very  desirable  for 
the  more  abimdant  forms,  or  they  may  be  concentrated  either  by 
filtering  or  by  centrifuging.  The  filters  that  are  most  generally 
used  for  concentration  are  hard  surface  filter  paper  and  sand. 
When  filter  paper  is  used  the  filtered  organisms  are  carefully 
washed  from  the  paper,  the  volume  of  the  wash  water  containing 
the  organisms  is  taken,  and  samples  of  it  are  then  used  for  eniunerar 
tion.  It  is  necessary  to  use  hard  surface  filter  paper  in  order  to 
prevent  undue  loss  of  organisms  in  the  meshes  of  the  paper.  Even 
with  the  best  quality  of  hard  surface  paper,  many  individuals  become 
embedded  in  the  meshes  so  f  rmly  that  they  cannot  be  washed  out. 
For  all  counting  the  Sedgwick-Rafter  counting  cell  is  to  be  used. 

The  Sedgwick-Rafter  sand  filter  as  described  by  Whipple  has 
been  used  extensively  in  sanitary  work.  In  this  method  also  there 
is  a  considerable  loss  of  organisms  since  some  of  them  are  so  small 
that  they  pass  between  the  grains  of  sand  and  since  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  separate  all  of  the  organisms  from  the  sand  after 
filtration.  In  all  filtering  methods  the  filters  soon  become  clogged, 
which  decreases  the  rapidity  of  the  filtering  very  markedly. 

*  This  section  has  been  prepared  by  Chancey  Juday  of  the  Wisconsin  Geological 
and  Natural  History  Survey. 
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The  centrifuge  is  the  most  convenient  as  well  as  the  most  ef- 
ficient instrument  for  obtaining  the  nannoplankton.  A  rather 
high  speed  machine  is  best,  one  which  makes  2500  or  more  revo- 
lutions per  minute,  and  the  electrically  driven  type  is  most  satis- 
factory. For  most  fresh-water  organisms  the  sedimentation  is 
complete  in  five  to  eight  minutes  at  this  speed,  but  occasionally 
for  some  forms  a  second  centrifuging  is  necessary.  In  bodies  of 
fresh  water  the  nannoplankton  is  usually  so  abundant  that  only  a 
small  quantity  of  water,  not  more  than  15  cc,  is  required  for  a 
sample.  Thus  the  standard  makes  of  centrifuges  will  serve  for 
such  investigations.  The  glass  tube  which  holds  the  sample  of  water 
should  be  well  tapered  at  the  bottom.  This  form  concentrates  the 
material  on  a  small  area  from  which  it  can  be  removed  more  con- 
veniently as  well  as  more  completely.  The  material  is  taken  up 
together  with  one  cubic  centimeter  of  water  in  a  long  pipette  and 
is  then  transferred  to  a  Sedgwick-Rafter  coimting  cell.  This  cell 
and  its  use  are  fully  described  by  Whipple.  Sometimes  it  is  de- 
sirable to  centrifuge  50  or  even  100  cc.  in  order  to  study  the  rarer 
forms.  For  enumeration  studies  a  combination  of  the  direct  count- 
ing and  the  centrifuge  methods  gives  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

Whenever  possible,  living  material  should  be  used  for  the  coimt- 
ing. The  samples  may  be  preserved  in  formaldehyde  neutralized 
with  sodium  carbonate  and  then  centrifuged  at  a  later  time,  but 
some  of  the  monads  are  recognized  with  difficulty  after  preserva- 
tion. Most  of  the  flagellates  do  not  move  rapidly  enough  to 
offer  any  serious  difficulty  in  counting  them  alive  but  the  ciliates 
do.  When  the  latter  are  present,  it  is  best  to  make  a  special  count 
for  them.  They  are  readily  killed  by  placing  a  drop  of  iodine 
solution  in  the  comer  of  the  counting  cell  before  the  sample  is  in- 
troduced. 

Material  for  a  study  of  the  dry  weight  as  well  as  the  organic 
matter  of  the  nannoplankton  may  be  obtained  either  by  filtering 
a  relatively  small  sample  of  water  through  a  coarse-grained  alundum 
cone  or  by  passing  a  large  sample  of  water  through  a  power  centri- 
fuge that  acts  continuously.  In  the  former  process  the  sample  of 
water,  from  one  to  five  liters,  is  filtered  through  the  cone  and  the 
material  and  cone  are  then  thoroughly  dried  in  an  oven.    The 
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weight  is  taken  and  the  cone  is  weighed  again  after  having  been 
ignited.    The  loss  in  weight  represents  the  organic  matter. 

Larger  samples  of  material  are  needed  for  more  accurate  quan- 
titative work,  and  especially  for  the  study  of  the  chemical  com- 
position of  the  nannoplankton.  For  the  latter  purpose  at  least 
two  or  three  grams  of  organic  matter  are  required.  In  order  to 
secure  this  amount,  even  from  a  lake  which  is  rich  in  plankton,  it 
is  necessary  to  centrifuge  one  to  two  thousand  liters  of  water. 
This  process  requires  an  apparatus  that  will  act  continuously. 
For  this  work  the  Wisconsin  Geological  and  Natural  History 
Survey  is  using  a  De  Laval  clarifier  and  filter,  belt  style,  A  size, 
in  which  the  water  is  first  centrifuged  and  then  filtered.  This 
machine  has  a  maximum  speed  of  6000  revolutions  per  minute  and 
will  both  centrifuge  and  filter  from  ten  to  twelve  liters  per  minute. 
Li  general  about  ninety  per  cent  of  the  material  is  deposited  in  the 
bowl  of  the  centrifuge  and  ten  per  cent  on  the  filter  papers.  This 
method  requires  a  special  laboratory  and  equipment  {cj,  Juday, 
1916). 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  bacterial  portion  of  the  nannoplank- 
ton. The  culture  methods  used  for  the  other  bacteria  do  not  seem 
to  be  well  adapted  to  the  strictly  aquatic  forms  and  only  a  small 
part  of  them  can  be  obtained  with  a  centrifuge.  Recently,  how- 
ever, it  has  been  found  that  the  direct  count  method  of  Brew  can 
be  used  for  determining  the  number  and  distribution  of  aquatic 
bacteria,  but  no  results  have  thus  far  been  published. 

G,  Special  Methods  for  Inverlebraies 

Special  methods  for  collecting  and  preserving  various  sorts  of 
fresh-water  organisms  are  described  in  the  chapters  devoted  to 
invertebrate  groups.  To  secure  the  best  results  it  is  necessarj* 
to  become  familiar  with  the  habits  of  the  animals.  The  collection 
of  the  larvae  of  aquatic  insects  is  facilitated  by  the  use  of  the 
ingenious  apparatus  made  by  the  Simplex  Net  Company.  The 
imagos  of  many  such  insects  are  readily  collected  at  night  by 
some  one  of  the  forms  of  traps  used  by  entomologists  in  which 
a  light  serves  as  a  lure. 
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Under-water  Photography 
If  the  water  b  clear  and  the  surface  unruffled,  near  objects  may 
be  seen  almost  as  clearly  in  natural  waters  as  in  air.  If  the 
camera  be  pointed  at  them,  the  resulting  picture  rarely  shows  more 
than  the  surface  of  the  water,  as  opaque  as  that  of  milk  and  with  as 
little  visible  beneath  it.  It  is  as  though  the  camera  has  been  pointed 
at  the  blue  sky.  This  result  is  due  to  the  light  of  the  sky  and  other 
distant  objects  reflected  from  the  surface  of  the  water  into  the 
camera.  This  strong  light,  which  the  eye  neglects,  obscures  in  the 
negative  the  effects  of  the  weaker  light  from  objects  beneath  the 


surface  of  the  water;  if  it  be  cut  off  by  a  screen  these  objects  may 
be  photographed. 

This  is  shown  (Fig.  26)  in  a  photograph  of  the  nest  of  a  black  bass 
in  about  eight  inches  of  water.  Little  can  be  seen  beneath  the 
water,  except  within  the  reflected  image  of  the  screen.  Within 
this  image  the  reflected  sky  light  is  cut  ofE,  although  the  sun  shines 
from  the  left  full  upon  the  nest  of  clean  stones.  What  is  clear  in 
the  photograph  lies  not  within  the  shadow  of  the  screen  but  within 
its  image.  A  longer  exposure  would  have  given  a  clear  picture  of 
what  lies  within  the  narrow  shadow  at  the  bottom  of  the  screen. 
In  field  practice  a  serviceable  and  portable  screen  may  be  made  by 
tying  a  square  of  black,  opaque  cloth  to  two  poles  stuck  slanting 
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in  the  bottom.  Occasionally  dense  foliage,  a  bridge  or  building  is 
so  placed  as  to  form  a  natural  screen,  within  the  image  of  which 
photography  is  possible. 

If  the  surface  of  the  water  is  rough  the  photograph  may  be 
made  through  the  bottom  of  a  water  glass  (Fig.  27).  The  glass 
(Fig.  28)  is  a  frame  of  galvanized 
iron  with  a  bottom  of  plate  glass. 
The  bail  of  band  iron  serves  to 
hold  the  screen  (Fig.  27).  The 
glass  shown  here  is  two  feet  square 
and  is  supported  on  legs  run 
through  thimbles  at  the  corners 
and  held  in  place  by  set  screws. 
That  shown  in  Figure  28  is  a 
foot  square  and  is  intended  to 
float.  At  the  left  is  shown  a 
cover  for  the  bottom  of  the  water 
glass.  This  protects  the  glass 
during  transit. 

The  difficulties  arising  from  the 
rough  or  reflecting  surface  of  the 
water  may  be  overcome  by  placing 
the  camera  beneath  that  surface. 
For  this  purpose  a  reflecting  camera 
is  to  be  preferred,  since  it  permits  focusing  with  the  sensitive  plate 
uncovered.  Any  dealer  in  photographic  goods  can  supply  catalogues 
of  such  cameras  showing  their  mechanism.  Here  it  need  only  be  said 
that  the  ground  glass  is  placed  in  the  top  of  the  camera  and  the  oper- 
ator looks  at  it  through  a  hood  extending  from  the  top  of  the  camera. 
He  focuses  the  full-sized  image  on  the  ground  glass  and  while 
looking  exposes  the  plate  by  pressing  a  button  at  the  side  of 
the  camera.  For  use  under  water  such  a  camera  is  placed  in  a 
water-tight  box  (Fig.  29),  with  a  plate  glass  front  through  which 
the  lens  looks.  The  hood  of  the  camera  extends  into  the  pyrami- 
dal lid  of  the  box  and  the  operator  looks  into  it  through  a  second 
plate  of  glass.  A  milled  head,  shown  on  the  right  of  the  box,  is 
connected  through  a  water-tight  stuffing  box  with  the  focusing 
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head  of  the  camera,  while  a  similar  arrangement  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  box  operates  the  mechanism  which  controls  the  expo- 
sure. The  operator  wades  and  holds  the  box  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  water  with  only  the  upper  part  of  the  hood  exposed.  With 
the  right  band  he  focuses,  with  the  Jeft  he  makes  the  exposure. 


After  each  exposure  the  box  must  be  opened  to  change  the  plate. 
For  details  the  reader  should  consult  the  literature  cited. 

Means  of  Securing  Collecting  Apparaius 

The  various  types  of  commercial  nets  described  may  be  had  of  dealers  in 
fishing  nets.  The  Simplex  Net  Company  of  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  supplies  ingenious 
folding  townets,  plankton  nets,  and  dip  nets.  The  special  apparatus  mentioned 
can  be  constructed  by  any  skilled  mechanic  under  direction. 
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CHAPTER   IV 
BACTERIA 

By  EDWIN  O.  JORDAN 

Professor  of  Baderichgy  in  the  UtntersUy  of  CMe^a 

Bacteria  are  unicellular  organisms,  for  the  most  part  very 
small.  Considerable  diflferences  in  size,  however,  are  observed. 
A  certain  large,  rod-shaped  species  studied  by  Schaudinn  measures 
from  50/X  to  60/X  in  length  and  from  4/x  to  5/x  in  width.  On  the 
other  hand  the  bacillus  of  influenza  averages  about  0.5/x  in 
length  and  0.2/i  in  width.  The  average  rod-shaped  bacterium, 
such  as  is  found  in  water  and  soil,  measures  about  2/x  in  length 
and  about  0.5/i  in  diameter.  Some  microorganisms  are  known 
to  exist  which  are  so  small  that  they  will  pass  through  the  pores  of 
the  finest  Berkefeld  filter  and  remain  invisible  under  the  most 
powerful  lenses,  but  it  is  not  surely  established  that  all  these  so- 
called  ultramicroscopic  organisms  belong  to  the  group  of  bacteria. 

For  the  methods  of  studying  bacteria,  special  laboratory  man- 
uals or  guides  should  be  consulted.  A  number  of  such  guides  are 
in  existence,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  Heinemann  (191 1) 
and  Frost  (1905).  In  any  case  a  proper  familiarity  with  laboratory 
methods  can  be  gained  only  with  the  assistance  of  a  skilled  labora- 
tory instructor  possessed  of  individuality  and  resource. 

Bacteria  are  generally  classed  as  plants  rather  than  animals, 
but,  as  is  well  known,  the  dividing  line  between  animals  and  plants 
is  an  entirely  arbitrary  one,  and  there  is  no  general  agreement 
among  naturalists  respecting  what  shall  constitute  a  determina- 
tive plant  or  animal  characteristic.  It  is  largely  considerations  of 
convention  and  convenience  that  place  them  among  the  plants. 
From  their  lack  of  chlorophyl  and  the  fact  that  they  multiply  by 
division  or  fission  the  bacteria  are  classed  as  Schizomycetes  or  fission 
fungi. 

Within  the  group  of  bacteria  themselves  classification  is,  for 
practical  purposes,  especially  important,  but  because  they  are  so 
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minute  in  size  and  the  observable  differences  in  structure  are  so 
slight,  any  classification  grounded  on  morphological  characters, 
such  as  that  of  Migula  (1897),  meets  with  many  difficulties,  and 
would  seem  at  present  to  be  premature.  Because  of  the  great  prac- 
tical importance  of  physiological  qualities,  bacteriologists  have 
come  to  lay  great  stress  upon  bacterial  functions,  and  considera- 
tions of  convenience  have  often  led  to  groups  being  established  on 
physiological  characteristics.  The  practice  of  dealing  with  bacteria 
in  related  groups  is  growing.  For  the  identification  of  specific  and 
group  characters  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Society  of 
American  Bacteriologists  on  Method  of  Identification  of  Bacterial 
Species  should  be  consulted. 

The  forms  of  bacteria  are  very  simple.  The  complex  and  elabo- 
rate structures  found  among  certain  other  groups  of  unicellular 
organisms  (diatoms,  desmids,  radiolaria)  do  not  occur  among  bac- 
teria. Three  principal  type  forms  are  recognized:  the  sphere 
(coccus  or  micrococcus),  the  rod  (bacillus),  and  the  spiral  (spirillum 
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Fig.  30.    Forms  of  Bacteria. 

and  spirochete)  (Fig.  30).  Closely  resembling  these  are  certain 
filamentous  organisms  known  as  TrichomyceteSy  which  connect  the 
bacteria  with  the  higher  fungi  or  moulds. 

The  minute  size  of  bacteria  renders  the  study  of  their  finer 
structure  somewhat  difficult,  but  a  few  features  have  been  clearly 
determined.  Most  species,  perhaps  all,  are  provided  with  a  cap- 
side  or  outer  layer  of  gelatinous  substance  originating  from  the 
cell-membrane  and  seen  in  stained  preparations  surrounding  the 
cell  like  a  halo.  The  capsule  is  much  more  prominently  developed 
in  some  species  than  in  others.  The  ceU-membrane  is  chiefly  re- 
markable for  its  chemical  composition,  differing  as  it  does  from  the 
cell-membrane  of  the  higher  plants  in  not  being  composed  of  cel- 
lulose. The  nature  of  the  cell-substance  of  bacteria  has  been  the 
object  of  much  discussion  from  the  standpoint  of  its  relation  to  the 
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nuclear  substance  of  higher  cells.  It  has  been  held  by  different 
observers  that  a  bacterial  cell  is  to  be  compared  either  to  a  free 
nucleus  or  to  an  unnucleated  mass  of  cytoplasm,  but  these  views 
have  now  been  practically  abandoned.  It  seems  to  be  clear  from 
the  researches  of  recent  investigators  that  the  chromatin  substance 
instead  of  being  gathered  together  in  a  definite  nucleus,  as  in  the 
cells  of  most  higher  forms  of  life,  is  fragmented  and  distributed 
irregularly  through  the  body  of  the  cell.  The  bacterial  chromatin 
is  usually  present  in  great  abundance,  varies  in  amount  and  in 
position  in  different  kinds  of  bacteria  and  occurs  most  frequently 
in  a  finely-divided  condition.  Not  only  are  particles  of  chromatin 
scattered  through  the  cell,  but  other  granules  that  react  to  stains 
in  special  ways  are  present  in  the  cell  substance,  particularly  in 
certain  species.  The  physiological  significance  of  these  so-called 
fnetachromalic  granules,  as  they  occur  for  example  in  the  diphtheria 
bacillus,  is  unknown,  but  it  seems  probable  that  they  are  to  be 
looked  upon  as  reserve  food  substances. 

Many  forms  of  bacteria  show  independent  movement,  distinct 
from  the  oscillating  or  trembling  movement  exhibited  by  all  minute 
particles  suspended  in  water  and  known  as  the  Brownian  movement. 
The  power  of  motility  depends  upon  the  possession  of  long,  fragile, 
filamentous  appendages  termed  flagella.  In  the  case  of  certain 
large  spirilla,  flagella  can  be  seen  on  the  living,  imstained  cell,  but 
ordinarily  special  methods  of  staining  must  be  applied  to  demon- 
strate their  presence.  The  position  of  the  flagella  on  the  cell  body 
differs  in  different  species.  Some  species  possess  a  single  flagellum 
at  one  pole,  as  is  the  case  with  the  cholera  spirillum;  others  have  a 
flagellum  at  either  pole;  others  have  polar  tufts  of  flagella;  and 
still  others  possess  flagella  attached  to  the  sides  as  well  as  the 
ends  of  the  cell  (typhoid  bacillus)  (Fig.  30) .  In  certain  nonmotile 
bacteria,  such  as  the  anthrax  bacillus,  no  flagella  have  been  observed. 

Under  certain  conditions  some  bacteria  pass  from  the  ordinary 
or  vegetative  stage  into  a  highly  resistant  state,  known  as  a  spore 
or  endospore.  The  spores  of  bacteria  are  approximately  spherical  or 
oval,  are  stained  with  great  difficulty  with  the  ordinary  aniline 
dyes  and  resist  destructive  agencies,  such  as  heat  and  chemical 
disinfectants,  much  better  than  the  vegetative  forms  from  which 
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they  spring.  A  single  cell,  as  a  rule,  gives  rise  to  but  one  spore,  so 
that  spore  formation  can  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  process  of  multi- 
plication. It  is  generally  considered  that  the  bacterial  spore  is  a 
resting  stage,  physiologically  similar  to  an  encysted  amoeba  and 
serving  to  tide  the  species  over  a  period  of  hard  times.  Not  all 
bacteria  are  spore  producing;  m  fact  the  number  known  to  form 
q)ores  is  rather  limited. 

Great  adaptability  is  shown  by  bacteria  to  extremes  of  tempera- 
ture. Some  species  have  been  foimd  multiplying  in  the  water  of 
polar  seas  at  or  near  the  freezing  point,  while  others  have  been 
found  living  in  the  water  of  hot  springs  at  a  temperature  of  ^g^  C. 
Most  of  the  ordinary  bacteria  found  in  pond  or  river  water  multiply 
abundantly  at  a  temperature  of  about  20®  C.  When  water  is 
frozen,  most  of  the  bacteria  that  it  contains  are  killed  at  once.  A 
small  proportion  survive,  but  in  gradually  diminishing  numbers, 
so  that  at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks  clear  ice  is  practically  sterile. 
Bacteria  contained  in  masses  of  organic  matter,  however,  may 
have  their  life  in  ice  considerably  prolonged. 

Bacteria  not  only  adapt  themselves  to  great  extremes  of  tem- 
perature, but  to  varied  sources  of  food  supply.  Many  species  can 
content  themselves  with  relatively  simple  chemical  compounds, 
such  as  the  ammonium  salts  of  the  organic  acids.  Others  require 
for  their  development  complex  nitrogenous  substances.  The  nitri- 
fying bacteria,  so  abundant  in  most  soils  and  waters,  obtain  the 
energy  necessary  for  their  development  altogether  from  inorganic 
compoimds.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  bacteria  are  entirely 
dependent  upon  particular  organic  compounds  present  in  the  bodies 
of  the  higher  animals,  and  can  thrive  only  in  the  presence  of  blood 
serum  or  similar  fluids. 

Fimdamental  differences  exist  among  bacteria  in  respect  to  their 
relative  need  for  oxygen.  Some,  the  obligatory  aerobes,  require  free 
oxygen  for  the  maintenance  of  their  life  activities,  while  others,  the 
obligatory  anaerobes^  do  not  grow  except  in  the  almost  complete 
absence  of  free  oxygen.  There  are  also  some,  the  facultative  anaer- 
obeSy  that  can  multiply  either  in  the  presence  or  absence  of  free 
oxygen.  The  anaerobic  bacteria,  as  a  class,  thrive  best  in  the  pres- 
ence of  substances  capable  of  undergoing  reduction  or  fermentation. 
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The  addition  of  glucose  or  nitrate,  for  example,  to  ordinary  nutrient 
broth  will  enable  certain  species  of  bacteria  to  grow  under  condi- 
tions otherwise  unfavorable.  The  relation  between  anaerobic  life 
and  food  supply  is  an  intimate  one.  The  anaerobes,  in  a  word,  are 
those  organisms  able  to  obtain  their  needed  energy  from  the  simple 
splitting  of  organic  compounds  without  oxidation.  If  a  microorgan- 
ism is  so  specialized  to  an  anaerobic  mode  of  life  that  the  presence 
of  oxygen,  except  in  minute  quantities,  interferes  with  its  habitual 
method  of  attacking  food  substances,  it  is  an  obligatory  anaerobe. 
In  a  modified  form,  therefore,  Pasteur's  conception  of  fermentation 
as  "life  without  air"  is  not  very  far  from  the  modem  view. 

Those  decompositions  of  organic  substances  that  are  usually 
termed  putrefactions  and  are  characterized  by  the  evolution  of 
malodorous  gases  such  as  hydrogen  sulphide  and  the  production  of 
substances  like  skatol,  indol,  mercaptan,  etc.,  are  due  to  the  agency 
of  anaerobic  bacteria.  In  fact,  researches  indicate  that  the  putre- 
factive decomposition  of  native  proteins  is  wholly  the  work  of  the 
obligatory  anaerobes.  As  is  well  known,  the  ooze  at  the  bottom  ot 
ponds  and  streams  is  peculiarly  the  home  of  such  anaerobic  decom- 
positions. 

Bacteria  are  everywhere  present  in  natural  bodies  of  water. 
They  are  more  abundant  as  a  rule  in  surface  waters  than  in  ground 
waters.  Deep  well  waters  and  spring  waters  in  certain  regions 
often  contain  very  few  bacteria,  perhaps  only  five  to  ten  per  cubic 
centimeter,  while  the  water  of  lakes  and  ponds  usually  contains 
several  hundred,  and  ordinary  river  water  contains  numbers  that  at 
times  rise  into  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands.  As  a  general 
rule,  sewage-polluted  waters  contain  more  bacteria  than  pure  waters. 
An  excessively  polluted  stream,  such  as  the  Chicago  River  once 
was,  may  hold  as  many  as  several  million  bacteria  per  cubic  centi- 
meter. 

The  nimiber  of  bacteria  in  a  river  water  varies  greatly  at  differ- 
ent seasons  of  the  year,  being  generally  larger  in  the  colder  months 
than  in  siunmer.  Probably  this  is  due  in  part  to  the  winter  in- 
crease in  current  caused  by  rains  and  melting  snows  which  prevents 
sedimentation;  in  part  to  the  heavy  rains  of  winter  which  wash  into 
a  stream  numberless  germs  from  cultivated  lands,  and  partly  also 
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to  the  lower  temperature  of  the  water  in  winter  which  favors 
the  continuance  of  bacterial  vitality.  In  highly-polluted  rivers  the 
processes  of  decomposition  are  retarded  by  cold  weather;  in  con- 
sequence, bacteria  together  with  their  food  substances  travel  for  a 
greater  distance  down  stream  in  winter  than  in  summer.  This 
condition  has  been  shown  to  exist,  for  example,  in  the  Illinois 
River  which  is  heavily  polluted  with  Chicago  sewage. 

Besides  these  important  seasonal  fluctuations,  daily  and  hourly 
changes  may  be  noticed,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  rainfall, 
the  velocity  of  the  current,  the  direction  and  force  of  the  wind  and 
perhaps  the  germicidal  action  of  sunlight.  For  these  reasons,  it  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  interpret  correctly  the  sanitary  significance 
of  the  bacterial  content  of  any  body  of  surface  water,  to  make  re- 
peated examinations  imder  a  variety  of  circumstances  and  with 
particular  attention  to  the  effect  of  modifying  conditions.  In  the 
case  of  ground  waters  (wells,  springs,  etc.),  the  nimiber  of  bacteria  is 
less  affected  by  changes  in  external  conditions,  but  here  also  great 
caution  is  necessary  in  drawing  conclusions  from  a  limited  mmiber 
of  observations. 

The  following  table  gives  some  conception  of  the  number  of 
bacteria  that  may  be  found  by  the  gelatin  plate  method  in  various 
bodies  of  water.  Great  variations  occur  and  any  such  tabulation 
can  have  only  an  approximate  value. 

Per  cubic  centimeter 

Sewages  or  sewage-polluted  waters 100,000  to  1,500,000 

Rivers  not  highly  polluted 1,000  to  10,000 

Lakes  and  ponds  not  highly  polluted 100  to  1,000 

Pure  spring  waters 5  to  50 

The  enormous  nimiber  of  bacteria  which  such  figures  show  to  be 
present  in  all  natural  bodies  of  water  comprises  many  different 
kinds.  There  is  no  special  and  characteristic  class  of  **  water 
bacteria,"  but  germs  from  the  air,  from  the  soil,  from  decomposing 
animal  and  plant  substances  and  from  the  healthy  and  diseased 
tissues  of  animals  and  plants  may  at  times  find  their  way  into 
water.    The  bacterial  flora  of  a  given  stream  or  pond  is  therefore 
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constantly  changing,  and  varies  from  time  to  time  not  only  in  the 
number,  but  in  the  nature  of  the  individuals  composing  it  (Fig.  31). 
Little  work  has  yet  been  done  upon  the  changes  in  the  kinds  of 
bacteria  in  river  or  lake  water  due  to  the  shifting  seasons  and  other 
factors,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  important  differences  do 
exist.  Many  varieties  of  bac- 
teria have  been  isolated  from 
water.  During  the  course  of 
a  study  of  the  bacteria  in  the 
water  of  the  Illinois  River 
the  writer  found  that  out  of 
543  cultures,  17  well-defined 
groups  and  41  subgroups  were 
represented.  These  groups 
include  a  number  of  pigment- 
producing  or  chromogenic 
(Origiiui.)  forms,    some    of    which    are 

among  the  most  common  inhabitants  of  water,  and  also  a  number 
of  bacteria  closely  related  to  organisms  associated  with  the 
production  of  disease  in  the  higher  animals.  Among  the  bacteria 
commonly  found  in  natural  waters  may  be  mentioned  B.  fiuo- 
rescens  vars.  liquejaciens  and  non-liquejaciens  (the  green  wate.- 
bacillus),  B.  subtilis  (the  hay  bacillus),  B.  mesentericus  (the  potato 
bacillus),  B.  proteus  and  B.  cloacae  (commonly  associated  with  the 
decomposition  of  vegetable  and  animal  matter),  B.  lique/aciens, 
B.  hyalinus,  B.  violaceus,  and  many  chromogenic  and  non-chromo- 
genic  micrococci;  in  polluted  waters,  B.  colt  is  usually  found  in 
large  numbers  and  organisms  of  the  B.  proteus  type  and  strepto- 
cocci are  more  abundant  than  in  normal  waters. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  germs  of  several  of  the  principal  infec- 
tious diseases  of  man  are  commonly  conveyed  in  drinking  water. 
Typhoid  fever  and  Asiatic  cholera  are  familiar  examples.  Both 
the  typhoid  bacillus  and  the  cholera  spirillum  have  been  found  in 
water,  although,  partly  because  the  technical  difficulties  of  investi- 
gation are  considerable,  partly  because  the  longevity  of  these 
organisms  in  water  is  limited,  positive  findings  have  not  been  very 
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frequent.  Under  ordinary  conditions  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  pathogenic  bacteria  multiply  in  water  or  that  they  retain 
their  vitality  for  more  than  a  few  weeks.  In  polluted  soil,  however, 
they  may  live  much  longer  than  in  water,  and  a  river  may  be  con- 
tinuously polluted  during  a  long  period  by  bacteria  that  are  washed 
into  it  from  accumulations  of  fecal  material.  Other  pathogenic 
bacteria  occasionally  water-borne  are  the  dysentery  bacillus  and 
the  anthrax  bacillus. 

Since  the  search  for  specific  pathogenic  bacteria  in  a  water  is 
hardly  ever  likely  to  be  crowned  with  success,  various  indirect 
means  for  determining  the  purity  of  a  water  have  been  proposed. 
The  most  useful  of  these  analytical  methods  is  the  test  based  on 
the  determination  of  the  relative  number  of  Bacillus  colt.  This, 
the  colon  bacillus,  is  a  normal  inhabitant  of  the  healthy  human 
intestine  and  is  found  in  large  numbers  in  fresh  sewage  where,  by 
appropriate  methods,  it  is  usually  detected  in  each  jif^i^  c.c.  ex- 
amined. Since  it  is  also  present  in  the  droppings  of  many  of  the 
larger  domestic  animals  and  hence  occurs  in  garden  soil  and  in 
pastures,  its  occasional  presence  in  water  does  not  necessarily  in- 
dicate possible  or  even  probable  pollution  with  fecal  matter  of 
human  origin.  The  researches  of  many  investigators,  however, 
have  shown  that  the  relative  abundance  of  Bacillus  coli  in  water 
is  a  very  satisfactory  criterion  of  the  sanitary  quality  of  such  a 
water.  If,  for  example,  it  is  found  uniformly  present  in  a  water  in 
each  I  c.c.  sample,  the  water  is  looked  upon  as  distinctly  suspicious. 
In  cases,  however,  where  it  is  rarely  found  in  i  c.c.  samples  and 
only  occasionally  when  quantities  as  large  as  lo  c.c.  or  even  50  c.c. 
are  examined,  the  water  is  usually  considered  potable. 

The  bacteria  in  water  stand  in  important  relations  to  the  life  of 
other  aquatic  plants  and  animals.  It  is  a  famihar  fact  that  but  for 
bacterial  activity  the  nitrogen  and  carbon  in  complex  organic  com- 
pK)unds  once  bound  would  remain  forever  locked  up  and  unavail- 
able for  the  nutrition  of  other  forms  of  life.  As  is  well  known  also, 
the  first  steps  in  decomposition  or  the  breaking  down  of  organic 
substances  are  due  to  bacterial  agency.  Ammonia  and  ammoni- 
acal  compounds  are  among  the  chief  nitrogenous  products  of  this 
decomposition.    The  processes  of  disintegration  and  oxidation  do 
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not  end  with  the  production  of  such  a  relatively  simple  compound  as 
ammonia.  Further  oxidation  of  the  ammonia  to  nitrites  takes 
place  and  the  nitrites  in  turn  are  oxidized  to  nitrates.  The  for- 
mation of  nitrites  and  nitrates,  like  the  formation  of  ammonia,  is 
due  to  bacterial  activity;  this  process  is  known  as  nitrification. 
Special  and  peculiar  varieties  of  bacteria  are  concerned  in  the  proc- 
ess of  nitrification.  One  species  is  able  to  oxidize  ammonia  to 
nitrite,  but  is  unable  to  carry  the  process  of  oxidation  any  further. 
At  this  stage  of  decomposition  a  second  species  takes  up  the  work 
and  completes  the  process  by  oxidizing  the  nitrites  to  nitrates. 

If  we  follow  the  fate  of  the  nitrogen  introduced  into  a  sewage- 
polluted  river,  we  find  that  there  occurs  first  a  breaking  down  of 
the  albuminous  compounds  and  a  consequent  increase  in  the 
amount  of  "free  ammonia"  in  the  water;  further  down,  nitrites 
begin  to  appear  and  eventually  nitrates  are  found.  A  river  water 
in  which  the  process  of  nitrification  has  occurred  and  which  is 
therefore  rich  in  nitrates  aflFords  a  peculiarly  favorable  medium 
for  the  growth  of  plant  life  and  often  "blooms"  with  a  myriad  of 
microscopic  algae.  The  presence  of  a  multitude  of  algae  in- 
fluences in  its  turn  the  life  conditions  of  aquatic  protozoa  and  of 
higher  animal  organisms.  At  times  when  through  the  advent  of 
low  temperature  or  other  unfavorable  conditions  the  algae  die  off, 
the  albuminous  compounds  constituting  their  dead  bodies  undergo 
decomposition;  ammonia,  nitrites,  and  then  nitrates  are  again 
formed,  and  the  nitrogen  cycle  begins  anew.  The  food  supply  of 
the  whole  plankton  of  fresh-water  streams  and  ponds  is  therefore 
dependent  upon  the  activity  of  bacteria,  and  the  share  of  these 
organisms  in  producing  or  modifying  the  conditions  imder  which 
all  aquatic  life  is  possible  can  never  be  ignored. 
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CHAPTER  V 
BLUE-GREEN   ALGAE   (CYANOPHYCEAE) 

By  EDGAR  W.  OLIVE 
Cunlor  rflke  BrtoUy*  Bolamc  Garden 

The  blue-green  algae  are  found  prindpaUy  in  fresh  waters, 
although  numerous  forms  occur  also  in  the  sea,  and  are  ahnost 
universally  distributed  over  the  whole  earth.  In  moist  climates 
they  are  particularly  abundant,  growing  in  almost  every  conceiv- 
able situation  as  gelatinous  masses  or  strata  on  rocks,  stones,  the 
trunks  of  trees,  damp  ground,  etc.  Many  of  them  occur  abun- 
dantly in  both  marine  and  fresh-water  plankton.  The  peculiar 
phenomenon  of  "water-bloom"  (or  "working''  or  "blooming"  of 
the  lakes,  "breaking  of  the  meres,"  "Flos  aquae,"  "Wasserbliite") 
is  due  to  the  sudden  appearance  in  lakes  and  ponds  of  a  surface 
scmn  formed  of  vast  quantities  of  certain  plankton  species  of  these 
organisms.  This  frothy  scum,  forming  the  so-called  "water- 
bloom,"  is  of  common  occurrence  in  midsimMner  in  quiet  waters, 
especially  after  a  protracted  period  of  heat.  Disagreeable  "pig- 
pen" odors  and  bad  tastes  are  caused  by  such  masses  when  decay 
sets  in,  due,  according  to  Jackson  and  Ellms,  to  the  decay  of  highly 
nitrogenous  organic  matter  in  which  partially  decomposed  sulphur 
and  phosphorous  compounds  play  a  large  part.  The  occurrence  of 
blue-green  algae  in  public  water  supplies  often  thus  becomes  of 
great  economic  importance;  and  Moore  has  found  in  this  connec- 
tion that  such  algal  growths  in  reservoirs  may  be  readily  eradicated 
or  their  growth  prevented  by  the  use  of  a  dilute  solution  of  copper 
sulphate. 

In  addition  to  their  importance  as  polluting  organisms  in  water 
reservoirs,  some  recent  observations  appear  to  indicate  that  cer- 
tain plankton  forms  of  blue-green  algae  are  sometimes  used  as  food 
by  fish  fry.  Their  indirect  importance  in  this  respect  may  be 
regarded  as  well  established,  since  Birge  has  shown  that  the  com- 
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mon  plankton  Crustacea,  which  themselves  form  the  b^sis  of  the 
food  of  many  small  fishes,  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  Aphani- 
zamenon,  Anabaena,  and  other  blue-green  algae  for  their  own  sus- 
tenance. 

Some  sp)ecies  of  Cyanophyceae  have  become  adapted  to  living  in 
hot  springs;  these  organisms,  in  fact,  together  with  certain  sulphur 
bacteria,  constituting  the  sole  organic  life  of  thermal  springs. 
According  to  the  careful  observations  of  Setchell,  the  blue-green 
algae  grow  in  some  abimdance  in  thermal  waters  up  to  68**  C, 
and  scantily  in  springs  showing  a  temperature  as  high  as  75**- 

77"  c. 

The  varied  colors  —  shades  of  yellow,  orange  red,  pink,  blue, 
and  blue  green  —  shown  by  the  siliceous  deposits  around  certain 
hot  springs  of  the  Yellowstone  Park,  are  due  in  great  part  to  the 
presence  of  brilliantly  colored  blue-green  algae  within  the  deposit. 
Weed  has  discussed  the  part  played  by  these  algae  in  the  formation 
of  carbonaceous  and  siliceous  rocks  about  hot  springs. 

Some  of  the  Cyanophyceae,  principally  of  the  genera  ScyUmemay 
Siigonemay  and  NostoCy  are  found  associated  with  certain  fungi  to 
form  lichens;  while  still  others,  notably  Nostoc  and  Anabaenay  occur 
regularly  endophytically  in  the  roots  of  Cycads  and  in  the  leaves 
of  AzoUa  and  other  water  plants. 

Like  the  bacteria,  with  which  these  algae  are  supposed  to  show 
close  relationship,  most  of  the  Cyanophyceae  possess  cell  walls 
which  become  much  swollen  and  mucilaginous  in  their  outer  layers. 
Thus  most  of  the  filamentous  forms  become  invested  in  either  a 
thin  mucous  sheath  or  a  tough,  lamellose  sheathing  tube.  Many 
of  the  colonial  forms  consist  of  masses  of  cells  embedded  in  a  thick, 
jelly-like  matrix,  the  external  surface  of  which  is  often  covered 
with  a  thin  cuticle. 

Much  dispute  has  arisen  in  recent  years  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
contents  of  the  cells  of  these  algae.  On  examination  with  the 
compound  microscope,  one  usually  notes  a  nmnber  of  granular 
bodies,  apparently  of  two  kinds  —  numerous  small  granules  and  a 
few  larger,  clear  ones.  In  the  shorter-celled  spedes,  the  smaller 
and  more  niunerous  granules  frequently  lie  in  regular  double  rows, 
on  either  side  of  the  cross  walls  which  separate  the  cells.    In  the 
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longer-celled  forms,  such  as  Nostoc  and  TolypothriXy  the  small 
granules  generally  occur  abundantly  in  all  parts  of  the  peripheral 
protoplasm.  These  minute  granules  are  generally  regarded  as  the 
"cyanophycin  granules"  (Borzi),  and  they  are  probably  albumi- 
nous in  their  nature  and  serve  as  reserve  food.  The  few  larger 
granules  mentioned  above  are  more  hyaline  and  transparent  than 
the  cyanophycin  granules,  and  they  appear  to  lie  in  or  near  the 
center  of  the  cell.  These  larger  granules  have  been  called  by 
Palla  "slime  globules";  by  Zacharias  *'Centralkor;ier."  Their 
fimction  is  in  dispute. 

The  cells  of  favorable  forms  of  the  blue-green  algae,  e.g,,  Oscil- 
kUoria,  show  two  more  or  less  evident  portions  of  the  protoplasm  — 
a  peripheral  layer,  to  which  the  pigment  is  confined  and  in  which 
the  cyanophycin  granules  lie,  and  a  central  colorless  part,  the 
so-called  "central  body."  The  majority  of  recent  studies  on  the 
subject  maintain  that  the  central  body  is  a  nucleus,  although  this 
conclusion  has  been  several  times  disputed.  Carefully  stained, 
thin  sections  show,  however,  that  it  is  made  up  of  both  chromatic 
and  achromatic  substances.  Moreover,  Macallum  and  others  find 
in  the  central  body  complex  proteid  substances  containing  phos- 
phorus and  "masked"  iron  to  a  marked  degree,  which  they  regard 
as  characteristic  constituents  of  chromatin.  Fischer  claims,  how- 
ever, to  have  demonstrated  by  means  of  a  tannin-safranin  stain 
that  the  central  body  is  filled  with  certain  carbohydrates,  of  the 
nature  of  glycogen. 

The  central  body  divides  according  to  some,  by  simple  amitotic 
division;  while  others  believe  that  the  division  is  mitotic.  At  any 
rate,  the  division  of  this  nucleus,  or  central  body,  precedes  the 
division  of  the  cell,  and,  as  in  other  lower  plants,  the  two  processes 
appear  to  take  place  independently  of  each  other.  Cell  division  is 
accomplished  in  these  forms  in  the  same  manner  as  has  been 
described  for  many  other  filamentous  Thallophytes,  by  constric- 
tion: a  ring-formed  wall  grows  in  from  the  outer  wall,  similarly  to 
the  closing  of  an  iris  diaphragm,  and  finally  cuts  the  cell  in  two. 

The  varying  shades  of  color  shown  by  these  organisms  are  caused 
by  varying  mixtures  of  the  green  chlorophyll  and  the  reddish  or 
bluish  phycocyanin,  the  pigments  being  apparently  confined  to 
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the  peripheral  cytoplasm.  The  phycocyanin  may  readily  be  ex- 
tracted by  killmg  the  plant,  when  the  plasma  membrane  at  once 
allows  the  dissolved  pigment  to  pass  out  through  the  cell  wail. 
When  plants  are  dried  and  pulverized,  then  soaked  in  water,  a 
solution  of  the  bluish  coloring  matter  is  thus  readily  obtained.  A 
quicker  method  is  to  place  the  blue-green  algae  in  chloroform  water 
(made  by  shaking  up  a  small  quantity  of  chloroform  in  water, 
allowing  it  to  settle,  then  decanting  the  water,  which  is  then  used 
in  the  experiment),  or  in  water  containing  a  few  drops  of  carbon 
bisulphide,  for  a  short  time.  Death  of  the  plants  at  once  ensues 
and  the  dichroic  phycocyanin  passes  out  into  the  surrounding 
water,  leaving  the  filaments  bright  green  from  the  remaining  chlo- 
rophyll pigment. 

Sap  vacuoles  occur  sometimes  in  the  cells  of  the  Cyanophyceae, 
particularly  in  the  older  elongated  cells  of  such  forms  as  Tolypo- 
thrix  and  Calothrix.  Another  kind  of  vacuole,  filled  with  gas,  is 
said  by  Klebahn  and  others  to  occur  in  certain  free-floating  blue- 
green  algae,  such  as  Coelosphaenum,  Anabaena,  and  OsciUaloriaj 
when  they  rise  to  the  surface  to  form  water-bloom.  These  authors 
regard  the  so-called  gas  vacuoles  as  directly  concerned  with  the 
floating  capacity  of  the  algae  which  possess  them;  their  contentions 
have  been  disputed  a  number  of  times,  however,  and  the  gas 
vacuole  theory  is  regarded  by  many  as  untenable. 

Sexual  reproduction  is  imknown  among  the  blue-green  algae. 
Asexual  multiplication  takes  place  in  the  simpler  forms  by  cell 
division  and  subsequent  separation  of  the  daughter  cells.  In  the 
higher,  filamentous  Hormogoneae,  short  one-  to  few-ceUed  fila- 
ments, known  as  hormogonia,  are  regularly  set  free  and  these  frag- 
ments form  new  plants.  Spherical  or  cylindrical  resting  spores  are 
formed  in  some  species  by  the  growth  in  size  of  the  vegetative  cells 
and  by  the  thickening  of  the  walls. 

Heterocysts  are  special  cells  developed  in  some  forms  from  ordi- 
nary vegetative  cells,  whose  significance  is  not  well  imderstood. 
Their  protoplasmic  contents  apparently  soon  die  and  one  or  two 
polar  thickenings  appear  in  the  cell.  Undoubtedly  they  are  at 
times  connected  with  the  breaking  up  of  the  filaments,  but  in  some 
cases  they  normally  occur  at  the  basal  ends  only  of  the  filaments. 
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A  few  of  the  Cyanophyceae  show  remarkable  osdllating,  gliding, 
or  rotating  movements,  the  cause  of  which  has  never  been  satlsfac* 
torily  explained.  In  Osciilatoria  and  Spindina,  these  movements 
are  particularly  conspicuous. 

CYANOPHYCEAE 

(l[yXOPHYCEA£,  PHYCOCEROHOFHyCEAE,  SCmZOPHYCEAE) 

Algae  possessing  more  or  less  of  a  blue-green  color;  fiee-floating  or  living  in 
gelatinous  masses  or  strata;  sexual  reproduction  unknown,  repiodudng  asezu- 
ally  by  means  of  cell  division,  the  daughter  ceUs  either  soon  separating  into 
more  or  less  independent  cells,  or  remaining  adherent  to  form  filaments  or 

[ilatcs  or  solid  colonies.  The  vegetative  cells  each  made  up  of  two  more  or 
ess  easily  distinguishable  parts:  a  colored  peripheral  cytoplasm,  which  contains 
the  bluish  or  reddish  phycocyanin,  in  addition  to  the  chlorophyll  pigment,  and 
also  generally  a  number  of  minute  granular  bodies  —  the  "cyanophycin  gran- 
ules"; and  the  colorless  "central  body,"  which  is  the  nucleus  of  the  cell. 
Embedded  in  the  central  body,  in  addition  to  the  chromatic  and  achromatic 
substances,  there  usually  occur  a  few  large,  globular,  transparent  bodies  — 
the  so-called  "slime  globules."  Sap  vacuoles  sometimes  occur  in  the  cyto- 
plasm. Thick-walled  resting  spores  are  formed  in  some  species;  heterocysts 
are  also  found  in  certain  forms,  which  are  peculiar  cells,  whose  protoplasmic 
contents  apparently  soon  die  and  whose  significance  is  but  little  understood. 
I  (35)  One-celled  plants,  hving  either  free  or  united  into  colonies  by 
being  embedded  in  a  conmion  gelatinous  matrix. 

Order  Coccogoneae  Thuret  .    .     x 
a  (34)        Cells  generally  free-floating  or  forming  a  gelatinous  stratum;  not 
differentiated  into  base  and  apex. 

Family  Chroocogcaceae  .    .     3 
3(8,11}    Cell  division  in  one  plane  only 4 

4  (7)         With  wide  mucous  covering S 

5  (6)         Cells  elongate,  each  with  a  ^>ecial  mucous  coat,  doeothece  Nfigeli. 

CelU  obknig  or  cyGndrical,  with  thidi. 

loK,  gcktlDous  membnne;  spsle  or  united  ii  .. 

soopinlly   imail   cokmies,   otucn   uc  enckned   after  the 
manner  oC  Glceocapia  within  the  geUtioous  men  ' 
the  motbei  cell.     On  wet  rocks,  rajely  floating. 


(5)  Cells  Uttle  longer  than  broad,  many  adhering  together  to  form 
large,  irregular  colonies,  encbsed  by  a  common  mu(x>us 
matrix Aphanothea  NiigeU. 

4fm^^   ''■''■ 

gif'  ^  'f^  (^9  Cdis  oUoo^,  dividing  onl)F  at  right  angles  to  the  hma 

^^, '   ^^L     jgfc  .  uis;  forming  irregulai,  gelatinous  colonies  which 


■^  •••,■■•,■, 


timei  grow  to  be  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter, 
margina  of  Ukes  and  on  wet  rodu. 
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Cells  with  thin  cell  walls Synechocacau  NSgclL 


usually  singly  or  sometimes  fonnin*  s; . ..  

to  loiu  uoited  in  n  tow  or  duin.  Cell-contents  blue-greca, 
Bometimei  yeUowish.  pinkish,  or  p&le  orange.  Free-floating 
in  ponds  ind  pools,  or  on  rocks. 


Fid.    11.    Syrnikotvremt 


Kjrcbuer.) 


)     CeU-division  in  two  planes 9 

CeUs  spherical  or  oblong,  rorming  flat,  plate-like  colonies. 

Merismopedia  Meyen. 

CeUs  usually  adherinj  in  groups  oC  Caur,  and  uranged  la  reg- 
ular rows  to  form  a  flat,  rectangular,  plate-ULe  colony.  In 
plankton,  in  ponds,  and  lakes. 


Cells  flat,   quadrangular  in  outline,  solitary,  or  forming  small 

colonies Tetrapedia  Reinsch. 

Cells  with  thin  membrane;  lolitary  or  united  into  Bat  ouoniei  o{  i  to  16 
ceils. 

Cell-division  in  three  planes 12 

Cells  united  into  definite,  often  comparatively  large  colonies.       13 

Colonies  mare  or  less  regularly  spherical 14 

Colonies  hollow;  cells  closely  and  regularly  arranged  at  the  surface. 

Coelospkwrium  N^eli. 

Cells  gh^Kise  or  oijloog.  forming  on  the  surface  of  lakes  and 

nds  minoscopically  small,  hoUow,  iptaeriml  colonies  em- 
ded  in  a  mass  of  mucusi  reproduction  by  means  of  single 
cells  eacaping  from  the  colony  as  well  as  through  the  con- 
striction ol  Old  colooies  to  form  new  ones.    Commwi  in  fresh- 


Flo.  i6.     Cttlntiatriiim  M 


«mgeli.     X46S.    (OrWial.] 


Colonies  soUd;  cells  ^>arsely  scattered  through  the  jelly,  pyrifomi 
in  shape Gomphospkaeria  KOtzing. 


Cells  enclosed  by  a  colotlen  gelatinous  matrii  to  form  micro- 
scopically small,  solid,  globular,  or  ellipaoid  colonies;  the  periphual 
celu  grouped  in  pairs  and  egg-shaped  or  pyriform,  or  (during 
divison)  heart-shaped.  In  ponds,  stagnant  water,  etc 


,    Gampkeitiairia  afenina  EOtainc.     X  46s.    (Oiigiiial.} 


Colonies,  when  old,  generally  not  spherical 17 

I,  19)    Colonies  microscopically  small,  solid,  globular,  or  clustered. 

Microcystis  KUtzine. 

(Probably  should  be  united  with  Clalkracyslii.)  Cells  spherical,  or  throu^ 
111  mm  somewhat  angular;  uniting  in  great  numbers  to  form  microscoptc- 
illy  small  solid  colonies.    Conimon  in  ponds  and  ditches. 
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i8  (17, 19}  Colonies  at  first  globular,  later  irregular  in  shape,  and  perforated 
or  netted Ctathrocystii  Healny. 


Celts  ipherical,  united  in  great  numbers  to 
form  at  first  globular,  later  irregular  colonies, 
which  often  become  cUthrate,  forming  an  open 
meshwork.  Common  in  lakes  and  ponds;  C. 
aenitinesa  Healr.  is  often  thrown  upon  rocks 
along  ihorea  to  form,  miied  with  CBtUtpkatr^im 
kiitBHgiaHUM  NKg.,  the  so-called  "green  paint." 

w  Hcnjrey.     X  4«i. 


)  Colonies  irregular  in  shape,  frequently  forming  films 30 

12)  Individual  mucous  coats  clearly  evident  for  each  daughter  cell  of 
the  colony Gloeocapsa  KUtzing. 

Cells  spfaerical,  with  thiil^  often 
lunellose,  gelatinous  membrane; 
sohtary  or  generally  united  into 
microscopic  colonies  in  which  the 
membranes  of  the  daughter  cells 
renuia  enclosed  for  a  long  time 
withm  that  of  the  mother-cell. 
Formmg  gelatinous  substrata  on 
moist  walL  and  wet  and  dripi^ng 

Fio  a    Clatacatia  Mfdtrmtka 

EUUmff      X  465-    (Onginal.) 

I  (30,  33)  Cells  enveloped  in  a  common  gelatinous  matrix. 

Aphanocapsa  NSgeli. 

JuiL  _■  "l:  Cells  globose,  forming  irregular  colonies  enclosed 


;r'»*c*s, 


*»\»\ 


_  a  tiiidi,  homogeneous  integument.  Difiering  from 
Aphattothice  only  in  its  globose  cells.  In  stagnant 
water,  on  wet  rocks,  etc. 


J3  (30,  3l)  Cdls  globose,  reddish  purple,  arranged  in  a  thin  gelatinous  stra- 
tum  Porphyridium  Nageli. 

Common  on  damp  ground  and  at  the  base  of  damp  walls. 

33  {13)  Cells  solitary  or  a  few  adhering  together  in  a  group,  not  forming  a 
definite  layer Cl^oococcus  Nageli. 

Cells  glob 


F10.41.   CtoMKOM  pfgalwi  WmL    Xaoo.    (After  West) 
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24(2) 


Cells  epiphytic;  with  a  distinct  base  and  apex. 

Family  Chaicaesiphonaceae. 
Only  one  genus.    .   .  Chatnaesiphon  A.  Braun  and  Grunow. 


Cells  small,  ovoid,  pyriform,  or  cylindrical;  attached 
by  their  base  and  geiunlly  widening  upwards  to  their 
free  apex.  Solitary  or  aggregated;  sheaths  present; 
cell  walls  very  thin;  cell  contents  homogeneous,  blue- 
green,  violet,  or  yellow;  reproduction  by  one-celled, 
non-motile  cells  which  are  successively  cut  o£f  from 
the  upper  portion  of  the  plants,  gradually  escaping 
from  the  open  apex.  Common  on  Oedogomum  and 
other  algae  in  ponds. 


Fzo.   42.      Ckamauipkon    incrustam    Grunow.     X  800. 

(After  West) 


as(i) 


Plants  filamentous;  filaments  simple  or  branched;  consisting  of 
one  or  more  rows  of  cells  generally  enclosed  within  a  more 
or  less  evident  sheath.  Asexual  reproduction  by  means 
of  hormogonia,  and  more  rarely  by  spores. 

Order  Hormogoneae  Thuret .  .     26 


26  (64)        Filaments  cylindrical,  sometimes  narrowed  at  the  extremities. 

Suborder  Psilonemateae  .  .     37 


27  (53) 


Filaments  not  branched 28 


28  (43)        Filaments  consisting  of  a  single  row  of  cells,  seldom  (Spirulina) 

one-celled;  not  branched;  heterocysts  absent;  sheaths  vari- 
able, more  or  less  gelatinous,  and  sometimes  enclosing  more 
than  one  filament. .   .   .  Family  Oscillatoriaceae  .  .     29 

39  (39)        Never  more  than  one  filament  within  a  sheath. 

Subfamily  Lyngbyeae  .  .     30 


30  (31)        Filaments  apparently  one-celled,  coiled  into  a  regular  spiral,  often 

showing  rapid  rotatory  movements.  .    .     Spirulina  Turpin. 


tf^^f^^^^^^^S^^M^ 


Filaments  very  narrow,  consisting  of  a  single 
elongated  cell,  sometimes  of  great  length,  regularly 
spirally  coiled;  sometimes  showing  rapid  oscillat- 
ing and  rotatory  movements.  Common  in  stag- 
nant water. 

Fig.  43.    Spindina  major  Ktttxiiig.    X  1000.   (Orig- 

inal.) 


31  (30)        Filaments  many-celled 3a 


33  (36)        Filaments  simple,  generally  showing  oscillating  and  gliding  move- 
ments; sheaths  thin,  hyaline,  sometimes  not  evident.  .     33 


io8 
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33  (34^  35)  Filaments  more  or  less  confluent  by  their  mucous  sheaths. 

Pharmidium  KUtzing. 

Filaments  manv-celled,  straight  or  bent;  en- 
dosed  in  hyaline  sheaths  which  frequently  become 
adherent  to  form  an  expanded  stratum  on  wet 
rocks  or  moist  earth,  or  entirely  submerged. 
Usually  this  stratum  is  soft  and  slimy,  but  it 
sometimes  becomes  hard  and  leathery.  A  genus 
intermediate  in  character  between  Lyngbya  and 
OsdUataria. 

Fio.  44.    Pkonmdnim  nAfuscum  KOtzing.      X  575. 

(After  ^rchner.) 


34  (33 >  iS)  Filaments  generally  without  conspicuous  sheaths;  free,  straight,  or 

with  curved  extremities OscUlatoria  Vaucher. 


Filaments  composed  of  numerous 
short  cylindrical  cells,  the  end  cdl  some- 
times much  attenuated;  without  a 
sheath  or  with  an  almost  imperceptible 
one;  generally  showing  lively  creeping 
and  oscillating  movements.  Found  in 
great  profusion  in  all  kinds  of  wet  situ- 
ations; sometimes  free-floating  at  the 
surface  of  lakes  and  ponds;,  or  forming 
&lmy  growths  on  wet  soil  or  rodcs. 
O.  Umosa  is  extremely  abundant  on  the 
soil,  etc.,  in  greenhouses,  while  O.  pro- 
lijica  occurs  in  the  plankton  of  some  lakes  in  such  quantities  as  to  impart 
a  reddish  or  purplish  color  to  the  water  and  occasionally  to  form  a  "water- 
bloom."  The  latter  species  has  been  found  in  some  instances  to  persist  even 
into  the  winter  and  to  color  the  ice  a  reddish  or  pinkish  color. 


B 

Fig.  45.     A,  OscUlatoria  prolifica  Gomont.    B.  OscUlatoria 
Umosa  Agardh.     X  465.    (Original.) 


35  (33 1  34)  Filaments  without  sheaths,  twisted  into  a  regular  spiral. 

Arthrospira  Stizenberger. 

Filaments  commonly  without  a  sheath,  differing  from 
OscUlatoria  in  being  regularly  spirally  coiled,  and  from 
Spindina  in  being  many-celled.  Living  singly  or  form- 
ing dark-green  slimy  strata  in  stagnant  water. 


Fig.  46.    Arthrospira  jenneri  Stizenberger. 

Gomont.) 


X  500.     (After 


36  (32)        Filaments  not  showing  oscillating  movements;  sheaths  firm.  .     37 

37  (38)        Filaments  free  and  simple,  free-floating  or  forming  an  expanded 

stratum Lyngbya  C.  Agardh. 


tiiiiii 


Filaments  many-celled,  straight  or  bent, 
each  enclosed  in  a  firm,  generally  hyaline, 
sometimes  lamellose,  membrane.  Free-float- 
ing, or  forming  densely  intricate,  floccose 
masses,  or  an  expanded  stratum.  Frequently 
abundant  in  plankton. 

Fig.    47.    Lyngbya    ma^or    Meneghini.      X  465. 

(Original.) 
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8(37)        Filaments  forming  erect  tufts,  often  branched.  .  Sym^aca  K^tziag. 


FHaments  densely  interwoven  to  [oira  a  slimy  substntum  from 
irtlich  arise  erect  tults  of  vuioble  hd^hl.  Sometimes  mote  or  lesi 
procumbent.  Fslw  branches  sotiury:  sheaths  thin,  colorless,  &rm 
or  nmewhat  mucous;  apei  of  the  fitament  straight,  sometimes  a  little 
tsperins:  outer  membrane  of  the  apical  cell  slightly  thickened  in 
some  spedea.    la  hot  springs,  do  damp  eartb.  wkUs,  or  tnioki  of  trees. 


Fw.  4B.     SjimHtca 


39  (39) 


Several    filaments 
branched.  .   . 


common    sheath   which  is  frequently 
■   .   .  Subfamily  Vaginariea£.  .     40 


40  (41,  41)  Sheaths  often  colored;  lameUose;  filaments  few  or  many,  loosely 
aggregated  within  the  common  sheath.  SchiaHkrix  KUtzing. 

Several  filaments  enclosed  in  a  Grm 
iamellose  sheath  which  is  at  first 
colorless  but  later  betximea  yeltowiah, 
brownish,  or  pur|dish ;  filaments  simple 
or  variously  branched.  Forming  cush- 
ion-like masses,  erect  tufts,  or  a  flat 
stratum  on   nxHst  substrata,   rarely 


free-floating. 


41  (40, 41)  Sheaths   hyaline,  fused   with    adjoining  sheaths, 
KUtzing. 


SekiMirii  niMla  Nlgdi. 


Filaments  composed  each  of 
numberless  short  cells,  tbeeod 
cell   with  thickened   cap-like 


to  many  in  colorless,  stimy 
sheaths,  which  Ijecome  fused 
with  those  of  adjoining  fila- 
ments.    In  brooks  and  water- 


>.  EyiriKiltumliMitaeBlrick' 


Filaments  simple,  consisting 
generally  of  long  cells;  closely 
aggregated  in  great  numbers 
in  the  center  ol  a  conspicuous, 
hyaline,  cylindrical  sheath. 
Flc.   SI.    UUmolBn  lU 

W.  ud  G.  S.  Wot. 
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43  (28)        Filaments  simple,  imbranched;  with  heterocysts;  living  singly  or  in 

gelatinous  masses,  often  of  definite  form.  Sheaths  very 
delicate,  mostly  confluent.  Cells  generally  torulose,  in  a 
single  row Family  Nostoceae  .    .     44 

44  (47)        Filaments  enclosed  within  a  gelatinous  mass  of  definite  form.      45 

45  (46)        Forming  delicate,  hollow,  cylindrical  colonies. 

WoUea  Bomet  and  Flahault. 


Delicate  colonies;  filaments  straight  or 
slightly  bent,  arranged  in  tolerably  parallel 
rows,  with  a  common  gelatinous  envelope; 
heterocjrsts  intercalary;  spores  in  chains, 
bordering  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the 
heteroQTsts.  W.  saccata  Bor.  and  Flah. 
occurs  in  stagnant  water. 

Fig.  53.    WoUea  saccata  Bomet  and  Flahault. 
a,  X  350;  b,  natural  nze.    (After  Wolle.) 


46  (45)        Colonies  spherical,  or  of  varied  form;  with  the  enclosed  filament 

irregularly  interwoven  and  contorted.    .   ,  Nostoc  Vaucher. 


Forming  leathery  or  slimy  gelatinous  masses,  at  first  spher- 
ical or  oblong,  later  of  vaned  form,  solid  or  hollow,  and 
attached  or  unattached;  filaments  contorted  and  curved  in 
all  directions;  the  gelatinous  sheath  sometimes  sharply 
delimited,  more  often  fused  with  the  enveloping  jelly. 
Cells  globular,  barrel-shaped,  or  cylindrical;  heterocysts 
intercalary,  or  (when  young)  sometimes  terminal;  spores 
globular  or  oblong,  formed  in  rows  in  varying  nimiber  be- 
tween the  heterocysts.  Forming  free-floating  or  attached 
masses,  on  damp  ground,  wet  rocks,  etc. 

Fla  55.    Nmtac  commune  Vaucher.     a,  natural  size;  b,  X  4^5- 
b  Ail^  YX3  (Original.) 

a 

47  (44)        Filaments  more  or  less  straight,  free-floating  or  forming  a  thin 

mucous  stratum 48 

48  (52)        Heterocysts  and  spores  intercalary 49 

49  (5O)  51)  Filaments  naked,  or  with  a  thin  sheath;  single,  or  aggregated  into 

formless,  flocculent  masses;  cells  equal  to  or  longer  than 
their  diameter Anabaena  Bory. 


Filaments  straight  or  drdnate,  naked  or  enclosed 
in  a  thin  sheath,  free  floating  as  single  filaments  or 
united  to  form  a  thin,  slimy  stratum;  vegetative 
cells  as  long  or  somewhat  longer  than  thick;  heter- 
ocysts numerous  and  intercalaiy;  spores  variously 
disposed,  borne  singly  or  rarely  in  short  chains. 
A.  Jlos-aquae  Br6b.  and  A.  circinalis  Rabenh.  are 
frequently  abundant  in  fresh-water  plankton. 


Fig.    54*     Anabaena    Hos-aquae  Br^biaaon.       X46s< 

(Original.) 
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SO  (49.  si)  Filameote  short,  straight,  densely  aggregated  in  parallel  bundles  to 
form  small,  feathery,  plate-like  masses. 

Aphanizomenon  Morren, 


.    A^uititemtittu  JLos-aqitae  VjMm. 


Q  great  ibundum 


FilunenCB  without  shnth. 
itiaicbt  or  aoioewhat  ii-Vti- 
ing  ■(  the  end;  uoited  in 
small,  sjMDdle  -  shaped  ot 
pbte-lilce.  fret-floating  bun- 
dle!; spores  much  elongated, 
cylindrical,  solitary,  not  boi^ 
deriog  on  the  intercalary 
hetercKysl. 


I  the'  still  waten  of 


51  (49,  50)  Filaments  free;  cells  shorter  than  their  diameter. 

Nodtdaria  Mertens. 

filaments  eadosed  in  >  thin,  often  evanescent  sheath  1 
tree-floating  as  sngle  filaments  or  united  into  colonies  of 
indefinite  form;  heteiocysts  intercalary,  depressed;  spares 
almost  spherical,  in  nnr^  not  bordering  on  the  hetero- 

Fio.  i6.    ffxfiJaru  tp.     X  4^!.    (Original.) 

S3  (48)       HeterocysU  terminal  and  the  spores  always  contiguous  to  them. 

Cylindrospermum  KUtzing. 

Filaments  without  sheath 
relatively  short,  aggregated  to 
form  an  expanded  film  or 
colony  oi  indefinite  shape; 
vegetative  cells  cylindrical, 
longer  than  the  diameter;  het- 
crocyst  terminaJ;  spom  gea- 
eralb'  solitary,  borne  neit  to 
the  heterocyit.     Common  on  damp  earth  and  stones. 

S3  (17)        Filaments  with  true  or  false  branches 54 

54(60)  Filaments  bearing  false  branches;  sheaths  firm,  of  more  or  less  equal 
thickness;  filaments  consisting  of  a  single  row  of  cells,  with 
heterocysts  (except  PUclotxma). 

Family  ScYTOtJEMACEAE  ,   .     55 

SS  (s6,  59)  Without  heterocysts  or  q»res. Pkctonema  Thuret. 

only  of  vegetalive  cells, 
wilnout  heterocysts;  false- 
ly blanched,  branches 
■ingle  or  in  pain;  borne 
singly  in  a  firm,  colorless 
or  yellowish  sheath.  P. 
waiiei     Farl.     occurs    in 

ponds,  attached  to  atones, 


Kirchncr.) 

S^  (S5>  59)  Wth  intercalary  heterocysts.    One  filament  in  each  sheath. 
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S7  (s8)        Branches  genemlly  aiising  in  paira Scytonema  Agardh. 


FilanienU  connstin^  of  vegetktive  cclli  ud 
beterocyits;  borne  smgly  in  >  sheath;  ihoth 
tough,  lamdloae,  frequen&y  yellowish  oi  brownish 
in  color;  false  bnuichea  bonie  generally  in  pairs 
between  the  heten>cyau.    Forming  [elt-like  muici 

no.  J9.  ScjbmimamnUU  TiaitL  X  l6s.    (Original.) 


inches  aiiung  as  a  rule  ungly Tolypolirix  KUtzing. 


branches  uisinf  singly  as  a  rule 
instead  of  in  paira,  an  outgrowths 
in  the  region  of  the  heterocysti; 
the  latter  i-s  in  a  tow;  spores  (in 
■  few  spedes)  elliptical,  botiK 
singly  or  in  rows.  Occurring 
unong  various  aquatic  planti  in 
ponds  and  lakes. 

Fio.  6a,       TtlyptOrU  lamala  Wait- 


59  (55t5<^)  With  basal  heterocysts.    Two  to  several  filaments  enclosed  in 
each  sheath Damonema  Berkeley  and  Thwaites. 

Filaments    sometimes    slightly    branched; 
helerocysti  always  basal.   On  Uone*.  in  brooks, 

and  walerfalli. 

Fio.    6i.     Dtswumtma    wniielii    Botii.      X  VM. 
(AfUr  Bo™' ) 


60  (54)        Filaments  usually  stoat,  bearing  true  branches;  cells  rounded,  dis- 

posed generally  in  more  than  ooe  row;  heterocysts  present. 
Family  Stigonguaceae  .    .     61 

61  (6a,  63)  Sheaths  thick;  firm Stigonema  Agardh. 

Filaments  (ree-floating  c 


substrai 


lelt-lil 


a  nattahim  Thunt;  b.  SNto- 


frequently  showing  protoplasi 


masws;  fjUments  composed  partly  of  two 
to  uvoal  cell-rows,  wmetimes  of  a  sin^ 
row,  enclosed  in  a  Ihick,  lamellose.  yellow- 
ish or  brownish  sheath,  which  is  often 
of  irreguUr  thickness.  llormogonia 
formed  al  the  ends  of  the  vegetative 
branches  or  in  special  short  brancbo. 
Heterocysts  comraooly  lateral,  or  less  often 
intercalaiy.  Vegetative  cells  rounded, 
continuity.     Growing  generally  on  damp  01 
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62  (61,  63)  Sheaths  thin;  branches  commonly  unilateral.  Hapahsiphon  Nfigdi. 

Filaments  free-floating  amongst  other  algae  or  subaerial. 
Branches  long  and  flexuose,  slightly  attenuated,  generally 
narrower  than  the  main  axis  and  borne  unilaterally. 
Primary  axis  consisting  of  a  single  row,  rarely  of  2  to  3 
rows  of  cells,  enclosed  in  a  strong  sheath  of  uniform 
thickness.  Spores  and  heterocysts  intercalary.  Among* 
water  weeds,  in  hot  springs,  etc. 

Fig.  63.    Bapalosiphm  kibermcus  W.  and  G.  S.  West. 
X  440.    (After  West.) 

63  (61, 62)  Sheaths  thick;  fused  to  form  an  irregular  gelatinous  mass. 

Nostochopsis  Wood. 

Forming  rounded,  Nostoc-like 
masses,  attached  to  water  plants. 
Filaments  composed  of  but  one  cell- 
row;  profusely  branched. 

Fio.  64.    Nostochopsis  lobala  Wood. 
X  330.     (After  Bomet.) 

64  (26)        Filaments  conspicuously  attenuated  towards  one  or  both  extrem- 

ities, which  are  generally  piliferous. 

Suborder  Trichophoreae  .    .     65 

Filaments  sheathed,  simple  or  branched,  attenuated  from  the  base 
to  the  apex,  which  is  piliferous;  heterocysts  generally  basal, 
rarely  absent Family  Rivulariaceae  .    .     65 

65  (68)        Filaments  free  or  forming  penicillate  tufts  or  soft  velvety  expan- 

sions  66 

66  (67)        Branches,  when  present,  distinct  and  free.  .   .    .  Calotkrix  Agardh. 

Filaments  simple  or 
slightly  branched,  single 
in  a  thick  sheath;  hetero- 
cysts basal  or  intercalary 
or,  in  a  few  spedes, 
absent.  Forming  tufts 
or  soft  velvety  expan- 
sions on  wet  or  sub- 
merged rocks. 

Fig.  65.  Caiothrix  tkermalis 
Hansgirg.  X46s-  (Origi- 
nal.) 

67  (66)        Branches  several  (2  to  6)  within  a  common  sheath. 

Dichoihrix  Zanardini. 

Filaments  more  or  less  di- 
chotomously  branched;  hetero- 
cysts basal  or  intercalary.  On 
wet  rocks,  etc 


Fio.  66.  Dickoikrix  itUerruptaW. 
and  G.  S.  West.  X  420  (After 
West.) 


68  (65)        Filaments  forming  a  hemispherical  or  globular  mass,  closely  united 

by  mucus 6g 
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Fio.  68.    Gheotrkkia  ^sum  Agardh.     X  465-    (Original.) 


69  (70)        Filaments  radiately  disposed  in  a  globose  or  hemispherical,  at- 

tached mass.    Spores  unknown Rivularia  Agardh. 

Fonning  hemispherical,  globular,  or  hollow 
spherical  colonies  attached  to  submezged 
plants,  such  as  Chora,  Myriopkyttum,  or  to 
stones  in  streams  and  cataracts.  Colonies 
composed  of  radiating  filaments  which  are 
repeatedly  branched;  filaments  attenuated 
and  with  piliferous  extremities;  heterocysts 
basal;  the  whole  enclosed  in  a  toug^  gdat- 
inous  matrix. 

Fig.  67.    Rhularia  minutuUt  Bomet  and  Flahault. 
X  300.    (After  West.) 

70  (69)        Filaments  radiately  disposed;  colony  often  free-floating.    Spores 

regularly  present Gloeotrkhia  J.  Ag^dh. 

(Probably  not  sufficiently 
distingiushed  from  Rivularia  to 
justify  its  being  made  a  sep- 
arate genus.)  Colony  globosie, 
free-floating  or  attached  to 
submerged  water  plants;  solid 
when  young,  but  inflated  and 
hollow  when  old;  composed  of  radiating,  branched,  attenuated  filaments. 
Spores  elongated,  cylindrical,  borne  immediately  above  the  basal  heterocyst. 
G.  fnsum  Ag.  is  a  common  plankton  form  and  constituent  of  "water- 
bloom." 
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CHAPTER  VI 
THE    FRESH-WATER   ALGAE 

(Excluding  the  Blue-Green  Algae) 

By  JULIA  W.  SNOW 

Associate  Professor  of  Botany  in  Smith  CoUeget  Northampton,  Mass. 

The  fresh-water  algae  are  among  the  most  widely  distributed  of 
plants.  They  are  found  in  all  natural  bodies  of  water,  whether 
these  be  rapidly-running  streams,  brooks,  and  rivers,  or  the  more 
quiet  bodies,  such  as  pools,  ponds,  and  lakes.  They  abound  where- 
ever  there  is  moisture.  All  low-growing  vegetation  in  moist  places, 
the  bark  of  trees,  the  earth  itself,  and  even  snow-covered  moun- 
tains, bear  spedes,  although  they  may  be  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye. 

The  forms  of  the  fresh-water  algae  are  most  varied,  and  there  are 
all  gradations  from  the  most  minute  cell  of  primitive,  spherical 
shape  to  the  large  filamentous,  richly-branched  structure,  or  cell 
complex.  The  diiference  between  the  simple  unicellular  forms  and 
many  of  the  higher  forms  is  less  than  would  appear  at  first  sight. 
The  larger  forms  often  instead  of  being  complex  organisms  with 
many  organs,  each  with  its  own  special  function,  seem  to  be  more 
like  aggregates  of  unicellular  individuals,  each  capable  of  perform- 
ing all  the  life  functions,  and  each  living  independently  of  its 
neighbors.  This  is  manifested  in  forms  where  a  single  cell  is  sepa* 
rated  from  all  others  and  continues  to  live  and  to  reproduce.  An 
example  of  this  is  seen  in  SHgeoclonium  and  Chaetophora,  which 
under  certain  conditions  fall  apart  completely,  and  each  cell  exists 
indefinitely  as  a  unicellular  organism  undergoing  division  in  three 
directions.  Such  a  state  is  known  as  the  palmella  condition. 
Each  cell  in  this  aggregate,  however,  when  in  the  right  environment, 
has  the  power  to  reproduce  again  the  original  plant,  a  fact  which 
would  indicate  that  environment  as  well  as  heredity  is  a  factor 
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in  the  determination  of  form.  It  was  formerly  thought  that  such 
a  polymorphism  was  characteristic  for  the  majority  of  the  higher 
algae,  but  though  frequent  it  is  by  no  means  universal. 

Certain  of  the  genera  of  the  unicellular  algae  must  be  closely 
related  to  certain  genera  of  the  filamentous  forms,  such  as  Siichococcus 
and  Hormidium,  Bolrydiopsis  and  Conferva.  The  structure  of 
the  cell,  the  color,  size,  and  shape  of  the  chromatophores,  the  repro- 
duction, the  chemica  substances  formed  by  the  cells  of  the  differ- 
ent genera,  are  in  each  case  identical,  and  practically  the  only 
difference  is  that  in  the  one  case  the  cells  are  cylindrical  and  united 
into  a  filament,  while  in  the  other  case  they  may  be  somewhat 
spherical  and  solitary. 

The  resemblance  is  so  great  between  the  Chloromonadaceae, 
Conferva,  Bolrydiopsis,  and  other  forms  in  reference  to  the  light 
color,  the  small  chromatophores,  the  nature  of  the  zoospores,  and 
several  other  points,  that  many  modern  writers  classify  them 
together  imder  the  head  of  Heterokontae,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
some  are  unicellular,  some  flagellate,  and  some  filamentous  forms. 
Though  this  resemblance  is  fully  recognized  by  the  writer,  in  this 
brief  outline  of  the  fresh-water  algae  the  older  classification  of 
Wille  will  be  retained. 

The  adult  algal  cell  is  a  typical  plant  cell,  bounded  by  a  mem- 
brane, usually  of  cellulose,  but  in  the  Diatomaceae  of  a  siliceous 
nature.  Just  within  the  membrane  is  a  layer  of  protoplasm  which 
encloses  one  or  more  vacuoles  and  in  which  are  imbedded  one  or 
more  chromatophores  occupying  either  a  parietal  or  a  central 
position.  The  nucleus  usually  lies  near  the  center.  In  by  far  the 
larger  niunber  of  species  there  is  a  single  nucleus  in  a  cell,  but  in 
the  Cladophoraceae  and  the  non-septate  Siphonales  there  are  many 
nuclei.    The  non-septate  algae  are  called  coenocytes. 

The  chromatophores  of  the  algae  are  large  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  cell,  and  may  be  disc-shaped,  plate-like,  star-shaped, 
or  spiral.  They  may  be  regular  or  irregular,  perforated,  netted, 
or  entire.  Nowhere  else  in  the  plant  kingdom  do  we  find  such  a 
variety  of  shapes  and  structures  among  chromatophores  as  among 
the  algae.  Within  the  chromatophores  of  many  species  is  a  body 
denser  in  structure  and  albuminous  in  character,  the  pyrenoid. 
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This  usually  is  surrounded  by  starch  and  is  the  center  of  reserve 
material. 

Davis  regards  the  pyrenoid  as  the  center  of  activity  of  the 
chromatophore.  Certain  it  is  that  the  division  of  the  pyrenoid  is 
the  first  visible  stage  in  the  division  of  the  chromatophore  and  of 
the  entire  cell,  and  takes  place  in  some  cases  at  least  before  the 
division  of  the  nucleus. 

On  the  basis  of  the  color  of  the  chromatophore  of  the  different 
forms,  together  with  the  mode  of  reproduction,  are  formed  the  chief 
divisions  of  the  algae.  The  different  classes  are  as  follows  and 
each  of  them  is  treated  separately  in  a  synoptic  key  at  the  place 
indicated: 

Chlorophyceae,  color  green,  page  134. 

Cyanophyceae,  color  blue-green,  page  100. 

Phaeophyceae,  color  brown,  page  174. 

Rhodophyceae,  color  red  or  purplish  green,  page  175. 

Bacillariaceae,  color  yellow,  page  125. 

In  all  cases  where  the  color  is  other  than  green  there  is  in  the 
chromatophore  a  coloring  matter  which  screens  the  chlorophyll 
and  gives  the  characteristic  hue  to  members  of  the  group.  In 
the  Cyanophyceae  the  coloring  matter  is  phycocyan;  in  the  Phaeo- 
phyceae,  phycophaein;  in  the  Rhodophyceae,  phycoerythrin;  and 
in  the  Bacillariaceae,  diatomin. 

Reproduction  in  the  algae  is  either  sexual  or  asexual. 

Asexual  reproduction  may  take  place  either  by  simple  cell 
division  or  by  the  formation  of  some  cell  specially  modified  for 
that  purpose.  Cell  division  may  occur  in  one  of  two  ways:  first, 
by  fission,  where  a  membrane  is  formed  across  a  cell,  dividing  the 
original  membrane  and  contents,  as  in  Pleurococcus;  second,  by 
internal  division,  where  the  contents  are  simply  divided  into  two, 
then  four,  and  perhaps  eight  or  more  portions,  as  in  Daciylococcus 
and  ChloreUa.  The  membrane  remains  for  a  time  imaltered,  but 
finally  becomes  ruptured  when  the  daughter  cells  increase  in  size, 
thus  setting  free  the  new  individuals.  They  germinate  immedi- 
ately and  each  produces  a  new  plant. 

Oblique  divisions  of  cells,  so  frequently  attributed  to  the  algae, 
rarely  if  ever  occur.    They  appear  to  take  place  very  frequently, 
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as  in  AnkistrodesmuSf  DaciylococcuSy  and  Chlamydofnonas,  but  obser- 
vation proves  that  such  divisions  are  always  transverse  or  longi- 
tudinal, and  that  the  parts  in  growing  slip  by  each  other  and 
elongate,  producing  the  diagonal  line  of  demarcation  between 
them. 

In  reproduction  by  internal  division,  the  new  individuals  are 
called  by  Artari  gonidia,  by  West  autospores,  and  by  WiUe  akin- 
etes,  with  the  akinete  character  but  slightly  developed.  The 
contents  of  such  cells  may  become  denser,  and  possibly  be  filled 
with  oil  or  starch;  at  the  same  time  the  membrane  becomes  thick- 
ened and  the  whole  cell  more  resistant  to  imfavorable  conditions, 
such  as  heat,  cold,  or  drought.  They  may  remain  in  this  condi- 
tion for  long  periods,  and  in  this  way  maintain  the  life  of  the 
organism  over  conditions  which  would  threaten  the  existence  of 
an  ordinary  vegetative  cell.  Such  cells  or  akinetes,  according  to 
WiUe,  may  be  seen  in  the  palmella  condition  of  Stigeodonium  and 
Chaeiophora, 

The  modification  of  these  cells  may  continue  farther,  and  a 
rejuvenescence  occur.  Each  cell  becomes  invested  with  a  new 
membrane  and  the  old  membrane  is  cast  off  before  germination. 
These  structures  Wille  would  designate  as  aplanospores.  He  also 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  many  transitional  stages 
between  the  vegetative  cells  and  akinetes,  and  also  between  the 
akinetes  and  the  aplanospores. 

In  many  of  the  Confervales  and  Protococcales,  instead  of 
autospores,  there  are  formed  motile  spores  or  zoospores.  These 
are  mostly  oval  in  shape,  without  a  membrane,  with  one,  two,  or 
four  cilia,  a  reddish  pigment  spot,  one  or  two  chromatophores, 
and  usually  two  contracting  vacuoles  in  the  anterior  end.  The 
zoosporangimn,  or  cell  in  which  they  are  borne,  is  in  the  greater 
nmnber  of  cases  developed  from  an  ordinary  vegetative  cell,  but 
more  rarely  from  a  cell  specialized  for  that  purpose.  The  zoo- 
spores originate  by  the  repeated  bipartition  of  the  cell  contents,  by 
which  2,  4,  8,  i6,  32,  64,  or  even  128  spores  are  formed,  as  in  the 
production  of  autospores.  More  rarely  a  single  spore  is  formed 
from  a  cell.  The  zoospores  are  set  free  either  by  the  entire  cell 
wall  becoming  gelatinous,  or  by  its  dissolving  at  a  single  point, 
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through  which  the  spores  gradually  press  their  way.  In  some 
instances  the  membrane  splits  and  the  spores  are  thus  liberated. 
If  the  conditions  be  not  favorable  to  the  liberation  of  the  spores, 
however,  they  may  move  for  a  time  within  the  mother  membrane, 
or  may  never  come  into  motion  at  all,  but  may  germinate  immedi- 
ately without  being  liberated,  and  become  invested  with  membranes 
of  their  own.  They  soon  increase  in  size  so  that  the  zoosporangium 
wall  is  broken,  but  they  often  remain  adhering  to  each  other  for  a 
long  time,  thus  forming  a  cluster  of  cells  like  the  parent  individual. 

Sexual  reproduction  is  always  preceded  by  fertilization.  This 
process  consists  in  a  union  of  two  cells  which  may  be  either  alike 
or  unlike,  and  are  known  as  gametes  If  the  cells  are  alike  they 
are  called  isogametes,  but  if  unlike,  heterogametes.  The  simplest 
form  of  fertilization  is  seen  when  two  isogametes  unite  or  conjugate 
to  form  a  zygospore.  These  gametes  may  be  two  motile  cells 
resembling  zoospores,  as  n  Protosiphon,  or  they  may  be  non- 
motile  cells,  either  distinct  individuals  as  in  the  Desmids,  or  as 
parts  of  filaments,  as  in  Spirogyra.  Frequently  a  slight  diflference 
in  size  may  be  detected  between  these  two  cells,  and  imdoubtedly 
this  is  a  beginning  of  sex  differentiation.  In  all  of  the  higher 
algae  this  differentiation  has  advanced  much  farther  and  a  great 
difference  exists  between  the  gametes:  the  female  cell,  the  oosphere 
or  egg  cell,  being  large  and  non-motile,  while  the  male  cell,  the 
antherozoid  or  spermatozoid,  is  endowed  with  independent  motion. 
Only  in  the  Florideae  does  the  male  cell,  the  spermatium,  lack 
motion,  and  remain  dependent  upon  the  action  of  the  water  to 
transfer  it  to  the  egg  cell. 

The  female  organ  which  bears  the  egg  cell  is  called  the  oogo- 
nimn,  the  male  organ  which  bears  the  antherozoid  is  the  antherid- 
imn.  The  result  of  fertilization  of  an  egg  by  an  antherozoid  is  an 
oospore,  which  is  resistant  to  imfavorable  conditions  and  is  usually 
dormant  for  a  period  before  germination. 

The  female  organ  of  the  Florideae  is  called  the  procarp.  It  is 
flask-shaped  and  made  up  of  two  parts,  the  enlarged  basal  por- 
tion, the  carpogonium,  which  contains  the  egg  cell,  and  a  projecting 
neck,  the  trichogyne,  for  conducting  the  spermatimn  to  the  egg. 
The  influence  of  fertilization  is  manifested  by  a  rapid  production 
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of  spores  from  the  base  of  the  carpogonium,  surrounded  by  sterUe 
filaments;  these  together  form  the  cystocarp. 

Just  as  in  the  study  of  the  higher  plants  attention  has  been 
turned  largely  from  a  purely  systematic  investigation  to  a  physio- 
logical study,  so  among  the  algae  the  most  important  work  is  done 
along  the  line  of  physiology.  The  simplicity  of  their  structure, 
the  ease  with  which  many  may  be  cultivated,  the  readiness  with 
which  they  respond  to  and  adapt  themselves  to  external  condi- 
tions make  them  a  most  valuable  group  with  which  to  experiment. 
It  would  seem  that  many  of  the  physiological  phenomena  which 
in  the  higher  plants  are  rendered  obscure,  due  to  intricacy  of 
structiu-e  and  complexity  of  environment,  might  be  made  plain  in 
these  lower  forms  which  lend  themselves  so  readily  to  manipula- 
tion. 

Most  valuable  results  in  the  physiology  of  reproduction  have 
already  been  attained  by  Klebs  who  has  taken  the  chief  elements 
in  the  environment  and  studied  their  effect  on  the  organism.  As  a 
result  he  has  shown  that  reproduction,  at  least  in  the  forms  studied, 
instead  of  being  a  phenomenon  which,  without  any  determining 
cause,  occurs  simply  as  a  stage  of  growth,  is  a  phenomenon  which  is 
dependent  upon  external  conditions;  and  that  as  these  are  altered, 
the  one  or  the  other  form  of  reproduction  may  be  originated,  per- 
fected, or  altogether  checked,  according  to  the  will  of  the  investi- 
gator. He  has  shown  most  conclusively  that  the  sexual  form  of 
reproduction  does  not  of  necessity  alternate  with  the  asexual  repro- 
duction. If  the  conditions  be  maintained,  it  is  possible  in  certain 
cases  to  suppress  either  form  of  reproduction  indefinitely,  or  if  de- 
sired, to  call  forth  the  one  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  other.  An 
example  of  this  is  cited  by  Klebs  in  Vaucheria,  Protosiphon,  and  a 
number  of  other  forms.  These  facts  would  go  to  prove  that  an  alter- 
nation of  the  sexual  and  asexual  form  of  reproduction  does  not  exist 
in  the  green  algae,  though  West  and  others  hold  that  it  occurs  in 
a  large  number  of  the  Chlorophyceae.  The  sporophyte  generation, 
they  believe,  is  represented  by  the  sexual  spore  which  produces 
asexual  zoospores;  each  of  these  in  turn,  on  germinating,  ushers  in 
a  gametophyte  generation. 

In  studying  the  algal  flora  of  any  region  and  the  conditions  under 
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v^hich  it  exists,  one  notes  ecological  relations  among  the  algae 
quite  as  much  as  among  higher  plants.  The  forms  which  may  be 
foimd  are  determined  very  largely  by  the  nature  of  their  environ- 
ment, and  many  of  them  cannot  be  transferred  from  one  set  of 
conditions  to  another.  A  large  number  of  species  which  live  sub- 
merged in  water  soon  perish  if  subjected  to  the  atmosphere,  while 
others,  such  as  the  conunon  Pleurococcus  vulgariSy  which  normally 
live  exposed  to  the  air,  are  never  found  in  water.  A  few  forms, 
such  as  Chlorellay  Siichococcm  and  Hormidiumy  may  adapt  them- 
selves to  either  environment,  and  are  very  widely  distributed 
under  the  different  conditions  where  algae  are  foimd. 

As  all  forms  are  dependent  on  moisture,  the  geological  formations 
which  determine  the  amount  of  moisture  must  determine  the 
algal  flora  of  any  region.  In  localities  where  there  are  large  tracts 
of  level  land  without  elevations  and  depressions,  the  algal  flora  is 
extremely  meager;  while  in  a  hilly  country  where  the  water  accu- 
mulates in  depressions  of  the  earth  this  flora  is  abundimt,  certain 
forms  such  as  SHgeoclonium,  Draparnaldiay  and  Batrachospertnum 
preferring  the  rapidly-running  water  of  streams,  while  the  larger 
number  of  species  choose  the  quieter  water  of  ponds  and  lakes. 

From  early  spring  to  late  fall  the  algae  are  most  numerous,  but 
they  are  also  found  in  winter,  even  in  the  vegetative  condition,  as 
many  are  not  injured  by  freezing.  In  these  cases  the  chief  effect 
of  cold  upon  them  is  simply  a  retarding  of  growth  and  of  repro- 
duction. But  while  some  forms  are  found  at  all  seasons,  differ- 
ent forms  predominate  at  different  times,  some  species  being  most 
abundant  at  one  period  and  others  most  abundant  at  another. 
It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  same  date  in  successive 
years  will  find  the  same  form  predominating.  Within  certain 
limits  the  flora  of  a  body  of  water  is  constantly  changing,  due 
probably  to  changes  in  temperature,  light,  and  nutrition,  or  pos- 
sibly to  other  causes  too  obscure  to  detect. 

Usually  the  littoral  region  supports  a  number  of  filamentous 
algae.  Cladophora  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  and  is  especially 
abimdant  in  regions  where  wave  action  is  strong  and  the  current 
great  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  water  be  shallow  and  exposed  to 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  such  forms  as  Spirogyra,  Zygnemay  Oedo- 
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ganiuniy  and  Bulbochaete  are  found.  Chara  and  Nitella  are  foxind  in 
huge  beds  at  the  bottom  of  lakes  at  a  depth  of  from  one  to  many  feet. 

Of  the  xmicellular  forms  also,  dififerent  species  occur  xmder  different 
conditions.  An  especially  favorable  position  for  this  group  is 
among  the  leaves  and  on  the  surface  of  the  higher  aquatic  plants. 
Indeed  unless  higher  algae  or  phanerogams  exist  in  certain  locali- 
ties but  few  of  the  minute  forms  are  ever  found.  There  seem  to  be 
certain  preferences  on  the  part  of  different  species  of  unicellular 
algae  as  to  the  forms  of  the  higher  plants  with  which  they  associate. 
This  may  be  simply  that  the  shape,  texture,  and  arrangement  of 
parts  of  certain  of  these  plants  afford  a  better  shelter  and  protec- 
tion for  the  single  cells  than  do  others,  but  it  is  more  probable  that 
the  plant  itself  exerts  some  chemical  influence  which  is  attractive 
or  repulsive  to  these  forms.  For  instance,  enormous  numbers  of 
different  species  may  be  found  growing  among  Chara,  while  in 
connection  with  Cerate phyllufKy  the  leaves  of  which  are  very  finely 
cut,  but  few  species  occur. 

The  endophytic  forms,  such  as  Endosphaera  and  Scotinosphaeray 
live  principally  in  the  tissues  of  PotamogeUmy  Lemna,  and  other 
water  plants,  though  they  may  also  be  found  outside  of  the  tissues. 
The  discoid  forms,  such  as  Coleochaete  and  Ulvellay  are  found  on  the 
surface  of  the  broader-leaved  types  of  submerged  plants,  especially 
on  Poiamogeton;  and  the  unicellular  blue-green  forms  occur  abun- 
dantly among  the  Charas,  though  they  are  also  numerous  in  most 
stagnant  water. 

In  the  plankton  are  always  found  many  species  that  exist  in  the 
littoral  region,  but  there  are  also  many  forms  which  are  distinctively 
plankton  types.  These  are  characterized  by  a  great  surface  in 
proportion  to  the  mass  of  the  cells,  thus  rendering  them  more 
buoyant.  This  is  provided  for  in  several  ways:  by  the  presence 
of  long  gelatinous  or  cellulose  spines,  as  in  Chodatella  and  Rich- 
terieUa;  by  the  union  of  cells  into  ribbons  or  bands,  as  in  Fragila- 
ria;  and  by  the  production  of  a  homogeneous  gelatinous  matrix  in 
which  the  cells  are  imbedded,  as  in  Kirchneridla  and  Sphaerocystis. 

In  studying  the  life  history  of  the  algae,  cultivation  is  absolutely 
essential  in  order  that  development  may  be  traced  from  step  to 
step  without  confusing  the  different  phases  of  the  form  in  ques- 
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don  with  other  species  which  may  be  found  in  connection  with  it. 
Aside  from  this,  too,  cultures  are  useful  in  determining  what  species, 
especially  of  the  unicellular  forms,  are  present  in  any  collection. 
Many  of  these  are  so  minute  that  they  could  easily  be  overlooked 
imless  they  exist  in  great  masses,  which  is  rarely  the  case.  So  if 
all  forms  of  a  locality  are  desired,  it  is  well  to  put  a  small  portion 
of  material  gathered,  bits  of  moss,  earth,  lichen,  or  washings  from 
higher  aquatic  plants  into  a  culture  mediimi  and  allow  it  to  stand 
3  to  4  weeks,  when  it  may  be  examined;  the  chances  are  that 
many  forms  will  appear  which  could  not  be  detected  before- 
hand. Indeed  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  certain  species  may 
be  obtained. 

When  a  pure  culture  is  desired  bacteriological  methods  for  pure 
cultures  are  most  useful,  but  one  who  is  skillful  in  working  under 
the  low  power  of  a  microscope  can  often,  by  means  of  a  tiny  capil- 
lary pipette,  isolate  a  single  cell,  or  a  cluster  of  cells,  which  he  knows 
to  be  all  of  one  kind.  If  the  mediimi  in  which  the  form  was  grow- 
ing contained  many  other  species,  the  chances  are  that  the  first 
time  that  the  cell  or  cluster  is  transferred,  a  cell  of  some  other 
minute  form  such  as  Chlarella  or  StichococcuSj  too  small  to  notice 
imder  that  power,  may  be  transferred  with  the  desired  form;  so 
to  prevent  this  impurity  from  being  carried  to  the  final  culture,  thus 
making  the  culture  worthless,  the  better  way  is  to  transfer  the  cell 
first  to  a  drop  of  distilled  water  on  a  slide,  then  sterilize  the  pipette 
in  boiling  water  and,  allowing  it  to  cool,  transfer  the  cell  again  to 
a  drop  of  distilled  water;  the  process  should  be  repeated  three  or 
four  times,  and  the  cell  finally  transferred  to  the  receptacle  in 
which  the  culture  is  required. 

For  this  purpose  small  low  glass  preparation  dishes  with  loosely 
fitting  covers  are  the  best.  A  receptacle  that  will  admit  a  little 
air  is  better  than  one  that  excludes  air  entirely.  These  small 
receptacles  may  then  be  placed  directly  on  the  stage  of  a  micro- 
scope and  the  forms  studied  from  time  to  time  without  disturbing 
the  growth  in  the  least. 

The  bacteriological  method  for  obtaining  pure  cultures  emplo3rs 
gelatine  or  agar-agar  plates.  These  plates  are  prepared  by  spread- 
ing a  thin  layer  of  gelatine  or  agar-agar  mixed  with  some  good 
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nutrient  solution  over  the  bottom  of  a  petri  dish  or  a  small  glass 
culture  dish.  This  must  then  be  sterilized  before  the  culture  is 
made.  In  preparing  the  culture  a  very  minute  portion  of  the  me- 
dium containing  the  desired  form  is  mixed  with  a  large  drop  of 
distilled  water  and  then  this  is  scattered  at  intervals  over  the  surface. 
The  material  must  be  diluted  with  enough  water  so  that  each  cell 
will  be  by  itself. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  single  cells  will  have  increased, 
and  then,  while  the  culture  is  on  the  stage  of  a  microscope,  the  little 
colony  of  cells  may  be  transferred  to  a  liquid  mediiun  by  means  of  a 
sterilized  needle,  the  tip  of  a  fine  brush,  or  a  very  fine  pipette. 

To  a  very  large  extent  the  culture  medium  must  be  adapted  to 
the  species  to  be  cultivated.  No  one  medium  is  favorable  to  all 
species  of  algae,  and  the  form  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
before  a  medium  is  prepared.  If  the  species  be  a  new  form,  various 
different  media  must  often  be  tried  before  the  right  one  is  deter- 
mined. If  a  quantity  of  different  forms  from  any  collection  be 
placed  in  one  mediiun  and  a  second  quantity  in  another,  the  prob- 
abilities are  that  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  weeks  but  few  of 
the  same  species  will  be  found  in  both  cultures.  Certain  forms  will 
have  died  in  one  while  perhaps  those  very  forms  have  found  in  the 
other  medium  the  substances  and  conditions  for  their  development. 

The  media  to  which  the  greatest  number  of  forms  are  adapted 
are  Moore's  solution  and  Knop's  solution: 

Moore's  solution: 

Ammonium  nitrate 0.5  gram. 

Potassium  phosphate 0.2  gram. 

Magnesium  sulphate 0.2  gram. 

Calcium  chloride o.  i  gram. 

Iron  sulphate trace. 

These  amoimts  should  be  dissolved  in  one  liter  of  distilled  water. 

Knop*s  solution: 

Potassium  nitrate i  gram. 

Potassium  phosphate i  gram. 

Magnesium  sulphate i  gram. 

Calcium  nitrate 4  grams. 

Chloride  of  iron trace. 

The  first  three  substances  are  dissolved  in  the  required  amount  of  water  to  make  from  i  to 
5  per  cent  of  the  solution,  then  the  calcium  nitrate  is  added.  This  solution  may  then  be 
diluted  as  needed;  usually  a  0.2  per  cent  or  a  0.4  per  cent  solution  is  favorable  for  ordinary 
cultures. 
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It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  among  the  plankton  forms 
there  are  many  which  will  not  develop  in  either.  For  these 
the  best  solution  has  been  found  to  be  a  solution  made  from  the 
organisms  in  the  plankton  itself.  In  this  a  perfectly  normal  de- 
velopment may  be  obtained  for  many  forms,  though  even  in  tiiis 
some  fail  of  development.  Bouillon,  earth  decoctions,  moist,  finely 
pulverized  earth,  bits  of  bark  and  cubes  of  sterilized  peat,  all  form 
good  substances  for  the  ordinary  cultivation  of  the  unicellular 
algae.  The  filamentous  algae  are  far  more  difficult  to  cultivate. 
Before  satisfying  one's  self  with  the  life  history  of  any  form,  that 
form  should  be  maintained  in  culture  for  an  extended  period, 
when  observation  can  be  made  from  time  to  time  and  the  effect  of 
different  conditions  determined. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  the  principal  genera  of  fresh- 
water algae  found  in  North  America,  but  the  list  is  by  no  means 
complete.  A  very  few  genera  of  diatoms  and  desmids  here  cited 
have  not  been  found  by  the  writer  and  no  report  of  their  occurrence 
in  North  America  could  be  obtained;  but  these  groups  are  distrib- 
uted so  universally  that  they  probably  will  be  discovered  in  this 
territory. 

KEY  TO  NORTH  AMERICAN  FRESH-WATER  ALGAE 

Class  I.    Badllariaceae  (Diatoms) 

Color  yellow;  plant  a  single  cell,  sometimes  united  into  chains;  membrane 
silicified,  with  minute,  definite  markings. 

These  are  unicellular  algae  but,  by  means  of  a  gelatinous  substance,  are 
frequently  held  together  in  bands  or  masses.  The  membrane  is  silicified, 
making  it  hard  and  rigid.  It  is  always  composed  of  two  parts,  valves,  which 
may  be  separated  from  each  other  and  which  are  often  compared  to  a  box  and 
its  overlapping  cover;  the  side  where  the  edges  overlap  is  spoken  of  as  the 
girdle  side,  while  the  outer  surface  is  referred  to  as  the  valve  side;  this  and, 
more  rarely,  the  girdle  side  also  are  sculptured  with  fine  striations,  dots, 
dotted  lines,  and  grooves.  Many  have  extending  lengthwise  a  conspicuous 
line,  the  raphe,  which  frequently  bears  at  its  middle  and  both  ends  roimded 
portions  called  nodules. 

Reproduction  is  by  auxospores,  either  sexual  or  asexual.  The  asexual 
are  formed  by  the  contents  of  a  cell  collecting,  throwing  off  the  membrane, 
and  forming  either  one  or  two  spores.  The  sexual  auxospores  are  formed  by 
the  throwing  off  of  the  membrane  and  the  copulation  of  two  cells  in  one  of  the 
following  ways:  (a)  Two  cells  divide,  making  two  pairs  of  daughter-cells;  each 
individual  of  one  pair  fuses  with  one  from  the  other  pair,  thus  making  two 
^x>res.  (b)  Two  cells  unite  to  form  one  auxospore.  (c)  Two  cells  come 
together  but  do  not  copulate;  two  auxospores  are  formed. 
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1  (9,  10)    Valves  circular,  raphe  lacking,  markings  radial 3 

2  (5)    Cells  cylindrical  or  ellipsoidal,  united  into  filaments.    Valve  side  circu- 

lar, either  convex  or  flat.  .   .  Family  Melosiraceae  .   .     3 

3  (4)    Cells  with  no  spines  or  teeth;  valves  either  smooth  or  pimctate,  usually 

convex;  girdle  side  punctate Mdosira  Agardh. 

Melosira  is  very  common  in  ponds,  rivers,  lakes,  and 
j:^  reservoirs,  and  occurs  in  great  quantities  in  the  plankton. 
jlf     The  filaments  are  often  very  long. 

Fig.  69.    Mdosira  wriam  Agardh.    X  6oo.    (OrigiiiaL) 

4  (3)    Cells  similar  to  those  of  Melosira^  but  with  a  circle  of  tooth-like  pro- 

jections between  the  valve  and  girdle  sides. 

Orthosira  Thwaites. 


Van  Heurck  and  West  include  Orthosira  under  Mdosira^  while 
many  others  make  a  separate  genus.  The  Orthosira  forms  are 
found  in  the  same  localities  as  Mdosira  but  are  much  less 
abundant. 
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¥10,20.    Orthosira  orichakeaW.Sadth,    X6oa    (OiiginaL) 


5  (2)    Cells  single,  disc-shaped,  not  forming  filaments;  valves  flat,  convex,  or 

undulating,  mostly  with  radial  rows  of  punctulations. 

Family  Coscinodiscaceae  .   .     6 

6  (7,  8)    Valves  circular  or  nearly  so,  with  radiating  rows  of  dots  or  areola- 

tions,  the  disc  with  a  distinct  edge,  usually  bearing  a  circle 
of  inconspicuous  submarginal  spines. 

Coscinodiscus  Ehrenberg. 


The  number  of  species  of  Coscinodiscus  is  very  Urge,  mostly 
marine,  although  some  occur  in  fresh  water  with  other  similar 
centric  forms. 

Fig.  71.    Coscinodiscus  apiculatus  Ehrenberg.    X530.    (After  WoIIe.) 


7  (6,  8)     Valves  circular,  showing  a  central  smooth  or  punctate  area,  and  an 

outer  margin  of   radiating  striations.     Girdle  view  with 
undulating  ends CydoteUa  Ktitzing. 


The  cells  are  disc-shaped  and  are  distinguished  from  other  disc- 
shaped forms  principally  by  the  smooth  or  punctate  center  and  the 
undulating  ends.     It  is  found  commonly  in  the  plankton. 

Fig.  72.    CydoteUa  compta  KUtzing  var.  afinis  Grun.    a.  Valve  side;  b, 
girdle  side.     X  408.    (After  Schtltt  and  van  Heurck-Grunow.) 
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i  (6,  7)     Valves  drcular,  with  radial  rows  of  dots,  between  which  are  clear 
places;    center  either  punctate  or  hyahne;    on  the  margin 
a  drde  of  acute  spines;  girdle  view  with  undulating  ends. 
Suphanodiscus  Ehrenberg. 

The  leoeth  of  the  sinnes  on  tbe  marEios  of 
tbe  cells  varies  gieatly:  in  some  species  they 
ue  short  and  acute,  while  in  others  they  may 
exceed  the  diameter  of  Ihe  cell  many  times. 
SItpkanodiscus  occurs  frequently  in  the  plank- 
ton, but  usually  not  in  great  quantities. 

Fic.  ^i.     Suplumtiiicui  matarvK  Ehmibaf. 
X606.    (Origiiwl.} 

9  (i,  10)    Valves  more  or  less  cylindrical,  often  in  chains,  ends  greatly  ex- 

tended, usually  forming  long  spines. 

Family  Rhizosoleniaceae. 
Only  one  genus RJtizosolenia  Ehrenberg. 

u  H.  Smith.     X  190.    (Altct 

10  (i,  9)    Valves  not  circular  or  cylindrical,  of  different  shapes,  symmetrica]  in 

reference  to  a  longitudinal  or  transverse  axis;  surface  marked 
by  costae  or  punctate  lines  making  definite  angles  with  a 
middle  raphe  or  a  median  hne 11 

11  (34,  38)    A  middle  nodule  present  on  the  raphe  of  both  valves.    ...     la 

See  also  40  and  65. 
13  (33, 36)    Girdle  view  symmetrical  with  leference  to  both  a  transverse  and 

a  longitudinal  axis 13 

13  {id)  Valves  not  arched  or  keeled;  usually  symmetrical  with  reference  to  a 
straight  or  a  sigmoid  raphe.  Family  Naviculaceae  .  .  14 
Valves  symmetrical  with  reference  to  ■  straight  or  curved  middle  tinei  girdle  symmetrital 
with  reference  to  both  axes;  a  straight  or  curved  rsphei  a  central  and  two  eod  nodules  present. 
14(15)  Cells  without  iimer  partitions;  raphe  and  valves  straight.  .  .  .  16 
15(14)    Raphe  and  valves  sigmoid i'/««rojigma  W.  Smith. 


16  (19}     Cells  linear,  oblong,  with  rounded  nodules,  the  two  end  ones  turned 

toward  one  side,  the  prominent  costae  not  punctate. .  .     17 

17  (18)    The  costae  interrupted  by  a  plain  band  at  the  center. 

Stauroptera  Ehrenberg. 

18  {17)    The  costae  not  interrupted  at  the  center  Pinmdaria  Ehrenberg. 


lance-shaped,  the  end  nodules  not  turned  toward  C 
side.     Striations  composed  of  lines  of  individual  dots.  . 
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20  (23,  24, 25)  Central  nodule  small,  rounded,  or  slightly  elongated.     ...  21 

21  (22)    No  lateral  longitudinal  areas  of  transverse  septa.  .   .    Navicula  Bory. 

A  form  which  grows  in  gelatinous  tubes  b  regarded  by  some 
authors  as  a  different  genus  ScktMonema  but  others  regard  it  as 
a  true  Navicula. 

Fig.  77-    Namada  rk:fnckoc»pkaia  Ktttang.     X  SS7-    (OiiginaL) 

22  (21)    Two  lateral  longitudinal  areas  of  transverse  septa.    Mostly  imbedded 

in  a  gdatinous  pseudothallus.     .   .   .    Mastogloia  Thwaites. 


In  shape,  Mastogloia  resembles  Navicula,  but  is  dbtinguished  from  it  by 
the  gelatmous  envelope  and  the  presence  of  lateral,  transverse,  siliceous  septa 
or  plates  which  divide  the  lateral  regions  of  the  cells  into  small  compart- 
ments. There  are  transverse  striations  on  the  valves.  It  is  not  a  very 
common  genus  in  America. 

Fm.  78.    Mastogloia  smitkii  Thwaites.     X  about  500.    (After  Smith.) 
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25  (20,  23,  24) 


23  (20,  24,  25)    Central  nodule  broad,  extending  to  near  the  margin  of  the  valves. 

Stauraneis  Ehrenberg. 

Stauroneis  occurs  frequently  in  all 
bodi^  of  water  and  is  a  constituent  of 
the  diatomaceous  flora  which  forms  large 
siliceous  deposits  at  the  bottom  of  lakes. 

Flo.  79.    Stauroneis  attceps  Ehrenberg. 
X  600.     (Original.) 

24  (20,  23,  25)    Central  nodule  elongated  to  a  short  rod.    Borne  on  gelatinous 

stalks Brebissania  Grun. 


Fig.  80.      Brdnssonia 
sp,    Xs8o.    (OriginaL) 


Central  and  end  nodules  elongated,  enclosed  with  the  raphe 
between  two  longitudinal,  parallel,  siliceous  ribs.  Frus- 
tules  sometimes  borne  in  gelatinous  tubes. 

Vanheurckia  Br6bisson. 


Fio.  8z.     Vai^teurckia  rkomboides  Ehrenberg.     X  370. 

(After  West.) 


26  (13)    Valves  asymmetrical  with  reference  to  the  raphe  or  to  a  longitudinal 

axis;  raphe  arched,  or  nearer  one  margin  than  the  other. 

Family  Cymbellaceae  .   .     27 

27  (28)    Valves  greatly  convex;  girdle  side  elliptical  or  oval. 

Amphora  Ehrenberg. 


^  Van  Heurck  regards  i4m^A0fa  as  one  of  the  most  difficult 
genera  of  diatoms  and  notes  that  over  200  species  have 
been  placed  in  thb  genus.  It  b  believed  that  it  origi- 
nated from  CymbeUa. 

^      FtG.  82.    Amphora  omUis  Ktttzing.     a.  Valve  side;  b.  girdle 

side.    X  600.    (Original.) 


98  (27)    Valves  flat  or  only  slightly  convex 29 
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39  (30, 31)    Raphe  straight  or  bent,  ending  in  the  middle  of  the  valve  ends. 

Cdlsfree CymbeUa  Aga,Tdh, 

Cymbdla  varies  in  shape  from  that  of  a  typical  Naricida 
to  one  strong  arched,  and  th^  have  sometimes  been  styled 
as  asymmetnod  Navictdas.  Some  authors  include  the  genus 
Cocconema  under  CymbeUa,  but  the  name  Cocconema  is  the 
older  name  and  should  be  retained.  WoUe  reports  25  species 
^CynUjdla, 

Fm,  83.    Cymbetta  cusfidata  Kutxing.     X  60a    (OiiginaL) 

30  (39, 31)    Cdb  much  as  in  CymbeUa^  but  usually  larger  and  borne  on 

gelatinous  stalks. Couonema  Ehrenberg. 


Fn.  84.    Cocamema  tanetokUmm  Ehren- 
bag.    X  375-    (After  West) 


31  (29,  30)    Raphe  straight,  not  ending  in  the  middle  of  valve  ends.    Cells 

living  in  gelatinous  tubes Encyonema  Kiitzing. 


Fia  85.      Encyonema  auenvaldii  Rabenhont.      X  S50. 

(After  Wolle.) 


32  (12,  36)    Girdle  view  asymmetrical  with  reference  to  a  transverse  axis, 

the  outline  being  wedge-shaped. 

Fainily  Gomfhonemaceae  .   .     33 

33  (35)    Girdle  side  straight Gamphonema  Agardh. 


Fio.  86.     GcmPhonema  aauminalum  Ehrenberg.    a.  Valve  tide; 
b.  girdle  side.    X  600.    (Original.) 


-•»«i.f.ujio.^i.nu;*<uiiiiiuiLULiililii 
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34  (11,  38)    A  middle  nodule  and  a  raphe  present  on  but  one  valve.   .   .    35 

35  (33)    Girdle  side  curved;  otherwise  similar  to  Gomphonema, 

Rhoicosphenia  Grunow. 

The  two  valves  are  unlike  in  shape  and  in  the  fact  that  the  lower  valve 
possesses  a  raphe,  a  central  and  end  nodules,  while  the  upper  valve  possesses 
only  a  pseudo-raphe  and  is  without  nodules. 

Fio.  87.    Khoicospkenia  amata  Grunow.    a.  Valve  side;    b.  girdle  side.    X  38a 

(After  Schtefddt) 


A  B 

36  (32,  37) 


Girdle  view  symmetrical  with  reference  to  a  transverse,  but  not 
to  a  longitudinal  axis,  the  cells  being  arcuate  and  attached 
to  higher  algae Fainily  Cocconeidaceae. 

Only  one  genus  Iwown Cocconeis  Ehrenberg. 

Valves  oval  or  elliptical,  symmetrical  with  reference  to  both  axes;  raphe 
straight,  with  middle  nodules  but  without  end  nodules.  Markings  of  fiunt 
longituainal  pimctate  lines;  girdle  and  end  views  both  curved. 

Fio.  88.    Cocconeis  pediatku  Ehrenbeig.    X  600.    (OriginaL) 
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<7  (36)    Girdle  side  geniculate.    Valves  straij^t,  linear,  or  funfonn;  fn»- 

tules  either  free  or  stalked.    .    .       Family  Achnanthaceae. 

Only  one  genus Achnanlhes  Bory, 

Cdb  Ki  curved  that  the  two  valves  are  not  alike,  tlie  me  omcave  witb  raphe,  middle  and 
ltd  Dixhiles;   the  otiier  amver.  without  a  middle  aodule,  but  with  a  paeudo-rapbe.     Girdle  view 
■ynunetiiol  with  leference  to   a   tnnsvene  uis.     Cells  sidgle  or  in  bands, 
^^  mostly  on  gelatinous  stalks, 

XSNjy\  The  cells  may  be  solitaiy.  though  they  usually  fonn  long,  scsdle  chains  o( 

^V}Al^         bands  attachol  to  the  surface  of  green  al^.    The  genus  includes  both  marine 
I   P  and  fresh-water  forms. 

'*^^°™'  Fic  S9.    Acimaalliis  eaiii  S.ataBf.     Xteo.    lOiiginal,) 

38  (11,  54)  No  middle  nodule  present  on  either  valve,  except  in  Ceralanets, 
or  at  most  consisting  of  a  slight,  ring-like  elevation.  .  ,     39 

39(40,41,63)  Valves  asymmetrical  with  reference  to  a  longitudinal  axis,  in 
that  on  one  margin  there  is  a  longitudinal  row  of  bead-Uke 
thickenings  (keel  points)  while  on  the  other  margin  they  are 

lacking Family  NrrzscHiACEAE. 

Only  one  genus NiUschia  HassalL 

Valves  linear,  sometimes  curved,  keeled,  witb  canal  raphe.    Cells  rhomboidal  in  oats  MC- 

tiOD. 

I — — "' ""'" "" ■"■ ■ Fnj.  9».  J¥toK*M  JtMBrij  Smith.  X«S- 

^ — ->  [OriiiBaU 

40  (39,  63)     Valves  with  median,  sigmoid  keel,  compressed,  strongly  arched, 

bearing  raphe Family  AhfhiproracEae. 

Only  one  genus Ampkiprora  Ehrenberg. 


41  {39,  fi')    Valves  symmetrical  with  reference  to  a  longitudinal  axis  .  .     4J 

42  (47)     Valves  each  with  two  wing-like  keels,  strongly  costate,  with  pseudo- 

raphe  but  no  nodules.  .    .     Family  Sitrirellaceae  .   .     43 
Cells  mostly  large,  ovate,  or  elliptical. 


43  (44)    Cells  bent  in  saddle  shape Campylodiscus  Ehrenberg. 


Though  the  shape  of  the  cells  seems  more  or  leas  tri- 
angular, they  are  in  reality  circular,  snd  their  seeming 
angularity  is  due  to  the  curvature  oF  the  frustules.  It 
is  a  very  large  fenus,  some  01   species  having  been 


are  found  in  fresh  water.     Their  targe  size  makes 
among  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  dla' 


lostly  marine,  though  a  number 
[iatoms. 


44  (43)    Cdls  not  bent  or  spirally  twisted 45 
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45  (46)    Valves  showing  a  wave-like  margin  in  girdle  view. 

Cymatopleura  W.  Smith. 

This  b  a  large  diatom  which  is 
easily  recognized  b^  the  undulat- 
ing  outline  of  the  girdle  side. 

The  genus  is  rather  small,  and 
WoUe  reports  but  seven  spedes. 

Fig.  93.  Cymatopleura  apiculata 
W.  Smith,  a.  Valve  side.  b.  girdk 
fide.    X600.    (Original.) 


4^  (45)    Girdle  view  without  wave-like  margins SurireUa  Turpfn. 


:c^ 


m 


)UU(JUIJDUUUUUU 


a 


This  genus  b  widely   distributed 
^    and  of  frequent  occurrence  in  all  re- 
gions where  diatoms  are  found.    Some 
species  are  very  large  and  conspicu- 
ous, especially  in  the  plankton. 


B 


Fig.  9^.  SurireUa  sp.  Smith,  a. 
Valve  side.  6.  girdle  side.  X  585. 
(Origima.) 


47  (42)    Valves  without  keeb 48 


48  (59)     CeUs  without  deep  inner  partitions  sometimes  with  imperfect  septa.  49 


49  (SS)    Valves  with  transverse  costae 50 


50  (54)    Valves  symmetrical  with  reference  to  a  transverse  axis. 

Family  Diatomaceae  .    .     51 

Celb  symmetrical  with  reference  to  both  axes,  borne  in  long  chains;  transverse  striatfons 
distinct  and  uninterrupted  except  in  some  cases  by  a  longitudinsu  plain  band. 


51  (52,  53)    Valve  side  oval  or  linear,  transverse  markings  imintemipted, 

girdle  side  rectangular,  cells  mostly  in  zig-zag  chains,  some^ 
times  in  short  filament.      Diatama  de  CandoUe. 

r-"TV^^V^'^..««**^./-<\  f7*l  B       F10.WS.  Diatama ehngatumAgudh.    a.Valva 
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S>  (5I)  53)     Characteristics  similar  to  those  of  Dialoma  exc^  that  the  cdb 
are  boroe  in  ribbons. Dentuula  EUtzing. 

The  vijvcs  are  mark 

fa     P— -—       KpU,  between  which  ai 
^3    IW.....1I  Dailiaila  occurs  on  wet  rodu  and  in  fresh  water:  smnetimcs  alio  ia 

W   lT!""".'.3      brackish  wftter. 

fm.96.     DtiOkala  infaU  Smith,    a.  Valve  nde.    1.  (ildk  ikb. 


53  (S^i  53)    Characteristics  as  in  Dentkula  except  that  the  striationa  are  in- 
terrupted in  the  middle Odontidium  Eiltzing. 

Many  place  the  membeii  □(  this  geniu  with  DiaUma.  whOe 
others  regard  the  interrupted  striae  ana  the  foimation  of  short  fila- 
ments instead  oi  li^-zag  chains,  sufficient  di&erences  to  plsce  them 


54  (so)     Valves  asymmetrical  with  reference  to  a  transverse  axis. 

Family  Memdionaceae. 
Only  one  genus  Meridum  Agardh. 

Both  valve  and  fcintle  sides  wedge-shaped,  formiag  ring- 
hke  or  fan-shaped  bands:  siriations  unintemipled. 

There  art  imperfect  transverse  sepia  which  are  con- 
spicuous on  the  valve  aide  but  show  only  laterally  on 
the  girdle  sidt.    Between  these  on  the  valve  wle  are  Gike 


FiQ.  aS.     Umdiim  a 


n  Ralb.    Xjoo.    (AfMt 


55  (49)    Valves  without  transverse  costae. .  Family  Fragcarxaceae  .   .     56 
Celb  of  much  the  same  structure  as  Diatoma.    Transverse  striations  composed  of  Separate 

doti;  with  or  without  raphe  and  end  nodules. 

56  (57,  58)     Cells  very  slender,  not  united  in  bands,  cither  free  or  attached  at 

one  end,  forming  dusters  on  higher  algae. 

Synedra  Ehrenberg. 

I  I  ■    ■     III  Pm.  99.    Symiira  ttlina  W.  Smith. 

™^^"^^^^^^^B^^^^^^^^^^™™™  XsM.    (Original.) 

FragUaria  Lyn^^ye. 


S7  (S^i  58)     Cells  forming  bands  or  zig-zag  chains. 


„  ji  ponds,  n ,  — 

F.  CTalOTicmii  has  been  known  ti 
in   sucb    quantities  as  to   lom  w 
bloom,  producing  a  thicli  brown  3> 
on  [be  surface  of  a  bke. 
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58  (56,  57)    Cells  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  star. 


Aster ionella  Hassall. 


The  radial  arrangement  6f  the  cells  is  due  to  th« 
presence  at  the  inner  ends  cl  small  mucous  cushions 
which  unite  the  cells  in  this  manner.  The  cells  are 
linear,  unequally  enlarged  at  the  ends,  capitate  in  the 
valve  view  and  truncate  in  the  girdle  view.  The 
valves  are  marked  with  delicate  striations. 

Asterionella  is  common  in  ponds,  lakes,  and  water 
reservoirs.  It  is  especially  frequent  in  the  plankton, 
probably  on  account  of  the  radial  arrangement  of  the 
ceUs,  which  would  make  it  easily  buoyed  up  by  the 
water. 


Fto.  loi.    AsUriondlagraciUima  Htlherg,    X  188. 
(After  SchrOter.) 


59  (48)    Cells  with  interrupted  inner  partitions. 

Family  Tabellariaceae  .   .     60 

Valves  linear,  oblong,  or  elliptical,  inflated  at  the  center.    Girdle  side  rectangular,  with  two 
or  more  longitudinal  partitions  perforated  at  the  center. 


60  (61)     Cells  slender,  valves  with  only  punctate  striations. 

Tabellaria  Ehrenberg. 

The  inner  partitions  appear  in  the  girdle  view 
as  distinct  lines  which  are  not  always  equally 
developed  or  opposite  each  other  at  the  two  ends 
of  the  cell.  At  the  interruption  of  the  partitions 
at  the  center  the  valve  sides  show  an  inflation. 

The  zig-zag  chains  of  Tabdlaria  are  conspicu- 
ous in  almost  all  collections  of  algae. 

Fig.  I03.  Tabellaria  fcnestrata  RUtzing.  a.  Valve 
tide.  b.  girdle  side.  X  600.  c.  showing  characteristic 
anangement  of  cell.    X  about  150.    (Original.) 


^ "■» riMimiinr »»■■'«% 
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61  (60)    Cells  broader,  with  distinct  transverse  costae. .   .     Tetracydus  Ralfs. 

Aside  from  the  interrupted  inner  par- 
tition^  there  are  also  transverse  septa 
which  appear  on  the  valve  sides  as  costae, 
between  which  are  very  faint  striae.  The 
septa  are  more  numerous,  and  the  cells 
more  cruciform  than  in  Tabellaria;  they 
occur  also  in  bands  instead  of  in  zig-zag 
chains. 

Fio.  103.  Tetracycius  lacustris  Ralfs.  a. 
Valve  side.  b.  girifle  side.  X  300.  (After 
Smith.) 

^^  (39>  41)    Valves  asymmetrical  with  reference  to  a  longitudinal  axis,  the 

cells  being  more  or  less  arcuate. 

Family  Epithemiaceae  .   .     63 

Valves  curved,  usually  with  dotted  transverse  striations,  sometimes  also  with  transverse 
costae. 
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63  (64,  65)    Transverse  costae  coarse,  converging,  projecting  inward,  often 

with  lines  of  dots  between.   .   .    EpUhemia  Br6bisson. 

Fto.  104.     Epitkmma  turgUa  KOtibf . 
X380.    (Origiiua.) 


^  (^39  ^S)    Tninsverse  striations  punctate;   end  nodules  present,  but  raphe 

wanting Eunotia  Ehrenberg. 

Fn.  105.    Emtotia  peOimlis  Dfllwyn.     X  6as.    (Origiiud.) 

65  (63,  64)    Valves  crescent-shaped,  the  raphe  very  near  the  concave  margin, 

with  end  and  middle  nodules.     .   .   .  CeraUmeis  Ehrenberg. 

There  is  but  a  single  species. 

Fto.  106.    CeraUnms  arcus  Katxing.    X  600.    (OiigbaL) 

Class  n.    Chlorophyceae 

G>lor,  a  chlorophyll-green. 

This  group  includes  by  far  the  greater  number  of  forms  of  algae  in  fresh 
water.  It  is  so  large  and  the  characteristics  of  the  different  members  so 
varied  that  no  characterization  of  the  group  as  a  whole  will  be  attempted. 

1  (253)     Plants  fine,  relatively  small 2 

In  regard  to  the  Characeae  the  uncertainty  of  their  nature  and  systematic  position  is  fully 
understood,  but  for  convenience  they  will  be  considered  at  the  end  of  the  Chlorophyceae » 

2  (67)    Plants  of  unbranched,  septate  filaments,  slippery  to  the  touch;  or 

plants  of  single  cells  of  two  exactly  synmietrical  parts,  some- 
times united  into  filaments.  Chlorophyll  in  spiral  bands, 
central  plates,  or  star-shaped  bodies. 

Order  Conjugales  .   .     3 

Filamentous  or  unicellular  algae  whose  reproduction  consists  only  in  conjugation,  that  is 
where  the  contents  of  two  ceUs  which  are  exactly  alike,  or  at  most  differing  only  slightly  in 
reference  to  size,  unite  to  form  a  single  cell,  the  zygospore. 

Some  authors  would  place  the  BacUlariaceae  under  this  group  on  account  of  the  union  which 
takes  place  before  the  formation  of  the  spore,  but  as  they  differ  in  many  respects  from  the  dis- 
tinctive members  of  this  group  they  have  been  placed  in  a  group  by  themselves. 

3  (59)     Plants  imicellular,  occasionally  united  into  filaments;  cells  constricted 

at  the  middle  or  not;  one-half  of  each  cell  exactly  symmet- 
rical with  the  other  half;  2,  4,  or  8  individuals  from  a  germi- 
nating zygospore Family  Desmidiaceae  .  .     4 

The  membrane  mostly  furnished  with  tiny  protuberances  and  pores,  both  with  a  definite 
arrangement;  chromatophore  radiating  from  or  including  one  or  more  pyrenoids.  Asexual 
reproduction  by  the  separation  of  the  halves  of  the  cell,  between  which  two  new  halves  are 
formed,  each  attached  to  and  identical  with  one  of  the  older  halves.  In  sexual  reproduction 
two  ceUs  come  together,  throw  off  their  membranes,  and  their  contents  unite  to  form  a 
^gospore.    This  is  usually  furnished  with  conspicuous  colorless  spines. 

4  (22)     Cells  after  division  united  into  filaments 5 
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5  (11)    CeUs  cylindrical,  with  no  constriction,  or  at  most  a  very  shallow  and 

broad  constriction,  giving  a  slightly  undulating  outline.     6 

^  (7i  ^)    Cells  not  longer  than  broad,  sometimes  with  a  very  shallow,  broad 

constriction;  chroma tophore  central,  with  6  to  10  ra3rs  about 
apyrenoid Hyahtheca  Ehrenberg, 

Filaments  long,  often  twisted,  and  slippeiy  to  the  touch. 

The  different  diameters  of  the  cells  neany  equal,  varying 

from  20  to  35  M*    l^e  median  constriction  often  very  slight. 

A    Chromatoi»ore  in  each  cell-half  of  radiating  plates  placed 

about  a  pyrenoid. 

^  A  broad  gelatinous  envelop  is  alwasrs  present  but  it  is  in- 
visible without  reagents. 
Hyalotluca  is  frequent  among  filamentous  forms  of  the 
B  ConjugaUs. 

Flo.  107.    Hyalcikeca  dissilutu  Br6bi9ioii.    a.  tide  view.    b.  end 

view.    XS7S.    (Original.) 

7  (6,  8)    Cells  but  little  longer  than  broad,  attenuated  at  the  end. 

Leptozosma  Turner. 

Filaments  long,  cateniform;  not  twisted,  or 
but  slightly  so.  Joints  united  by  a  strongly 
marked  suture;  near  to  Bambuscina  Kiltzing, 
but  differing  therefrom  in  the  suture. 

FlO.  108.    Leptaaosma  catenulata  Tunec     X  300. 
(After  Turner.) 

8  (6,  7)    Cells  much  longer  than  broad 9 

9  (lo)    Chromatophore  a  central  plate  containing  a  row  of  pjrrenoids. 

Gonatozygon  de  Baiy. 

rA^iyfa^fi.^  ?, '  '^.  - ' .  J|  it  -y  '-^"^^'^Tj^i  Length  of  cells  looto  3oom;  breadth  loto  ao/i, 

Iv  I  iTi  *  •- "*■■' '  iJiJallSV       mudi like  a  cell  of  MougeoUa  except  that  the 

membrane  is  covered  wiUi  minute  projections; 
Fte.  109.    GanaiMygtm  ralfsii  de  Baiy.  cells  sometimes  slightly  swollen  at  the  ends. 

X  about  230.    (After  de  Bacy.) 

10  (9)    Chromatophores  consisting  of  several  parietal  spiral  bands. 

Genicularia  de  Baiy. 

Diameter  of  cells   17  to  22.5  ft;  length 
10  to  20  times  as  great.    Membrane  cov- 
ered with  fine  projections  as  in  Ganatotygon. 
Vta.iia    Cmdctitaria  s^rolaerda  Bretrfsson.    X^S-    Spiral  chromatophores  with  many  pyrenoida. 
(After  de  Bary.) 

11  (5)    Cells  not  cylindrical 12 

12  (19)    End  view  of  cells  circular,  oval,  or  elliptical,  rarely  triangular.    .     13 

13  (16)    Cells  not  deeply  constricted  at  the  middle 14 

24  (15)  Cells  cask-shaped,  placed  end  to  end,  with  a  shallow  narrow  con- 
striction at  the  middle;  end  view  circidar,  with  two  oppo' 
sitely  placed  projections Gymnowyga. 

The  membrane  frequently  shows  k>ngitudinal  stripes. 
Chromatophores  in  eadi  cell-half  composed  of  a  number 
of  radially-placed  plates  arranged  about  a  pyrenoid  at 
the  center. 

Fte.111.  gywwoiyfg  brAissotm  Norditcdt.    X  s68.  (OriginaL) 
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15  (14)     Cells  not  cask-shaped,  with  a  narrow,  shallow,  central  constrictioD; 
end  view  elliptical  or  triangular,  ends  Upering  or  round. 

Spondylosium  Archer. 

Cells  ID  to  II  u  btoad:  8  to  g^  km^  celbtaoeriDfitowirtb 

thr  ai<b.      Membrane  smooth  or  with  slight  proniincni:«s. 

A  pyrenoid  in  acb  ccU-balf.  about  irhlch  radiate  from  4  to  6 

chlorophyll  plati^ 

The  cells  0!  the  Glatnents  are  united  by  thr  dose  adher- 
ence  of  the  ajHces  o(  the  cells.  The  filameals  are  frequcDlly 
twisted  and  enveloped  in  mucus. 


Fio,  1 


X«i». 


16(13)     Cells  deeply  constricted  in  the  middle 17 


17  (18)  Cell-halves  acutely  potnled  or  oval;  upper  and  lower  surface  of  each 
end  furnished  with  a  spine  which  meets  a  similar  one  on  the 
adjoining  cell;  end  view  fusiform.  .    .     Onychonema  Wallich. 

Narrow  spines  frequently  present.    In  each  cell-half  a  ^ngle  axial 

chromatophore.  compiBed  of  radiatinj:  plates  about  a  central  pjfrenoid. 

Oayikimcma  occuis  in  swamps  and  ponds  but  13  not  of  very  fre- 


Onychonema  loot  N< 


18  (17)    Cell-halves  oval  in  outline,  with  a  deep  central  constriction;   cells 
united  into  filaments  by  small  tubercles. 

Sphaerososma  Archer. 
Cells  II  to  a  It  broad  and  about  half  as  long,  end  view  elliptical; 
membrane  smooth  or  with  tiny  warts  near  the  ends  of  the  cells, 

Spkaeroiasma  is  distinguished   fmm  SpoHdylnsium  by   the  cells 
being  united  by  tubercles  instead  of  by  th^  apices  directly. 

S.  pulrliTum  lar.  infiatum  WoUe  is  reported  by  Wolle  as  occur- 
tiog  in  such  quantities  as  to  color  the  water  green. 


Do  I 


StkGC 


TtrUiral 


•  RiiSt.   : 


(Alter  t 


19  (13)    End  view  of  cells  triangular  or  quadrangular,  seldom  oval.     .    .     20 

30  (31)    No  space  at  the  center  between  the  transverse  septa;    ceUs  slightly 
and  narrowly  constricted Z)eimiiitim  Agardh. 
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A 


B 


ai,(2r)    An  oval  opening  at  the  center  between  the  transverse  septa. 

Aptogonum  Ralfs. 

Filaments  often  twisted,  cells  slightly 
longer  than  broad,  with  three  or  four 
projections  on  each  end  which  exactly 
meet  others  on  the  adjoining  cells,  some- 
times slightly  constricted.  Several  py- 
renoids  in  each  cell,  from  which  radiate 
the  plate- like  chroma tophores. 

The  genus  Aptogonum  is  included  by 
many  under  Desmidium,  but  the  space 
at  the  center  between  two  adjoining  cells, 
the  lack  of  the  narrow  central  construc- 
tion, and  the  greater  length  of  the  cells 
would  seem  to  distinguish  it  from  Des- 
fmdium. 

Flo.  116.    Aftogonum  baiieyi  Ralfs.    a.  side 
view.   b.  end  view.   c.  optical  section.    X  425. 
C  (OriginaL) 

23  (4)    Cells  not  united  into  filaments 23 

23  (33)    Cells  not  constricted  at  the  center,  or  at  the  most  only  very  slightly 

so ^    24 

34  (25)    Cells  crescent-shaped;  tapering  toward  both  ends. 

Closterium  Nitzsch. 

Cells  varying  from  short,  thick  cells  swollen  in  the 
middle  to  very  slender  cells  sometimes  bent  in  the 
shape  of  an  S.  Membrane  smooth,  or  longitudinally 
striated,  rarely  with  a  yellow  hue.  Chromatophores 
in  each  cell-half  of  several  radially-placed  plates, 
including  one  or  more  rows  of  pyrenoids;  at  each 
end  a  large  vacuole  containing  moving  granules. 

FlG.  117-   Closterium  moniliferum  var.  concavum 
Ehrenberg.     X  about  300.     (Original.) 

25  (24)    Cells  cylindrical  or  fusiform 26 

26  (27,  28)     Chromatophore  one  or  more  parietal,  spiral  bands. 

Spirotaenia  Br6bisson. 


Cells  straight,  oblong,  cylindrical,  or  fusiform,  with  rounded  ends, 
tophores  one  or  several  parietal  bands  with  pyrenoids. 


Chroma- 


FlG.  118.    Spifotaema  minutaThvatt,    X  365.    (After  West.) 


27  (26,  28)    Chromatophore  star-shaped,  one  in  each  cell-half. 

Cylindrocystis  de  Baiy. 

Cells  with  rounded  ends,  often  oval  in  outline.  Chroma- 
tophores two,  star-shai)ed,  many  rayed,  each  enclosing  a 
pyrenoid  at  the  center. 

Fto.  119.  Cylindrocystis  diplospora  Lunddl.  X  375.  lOrigioaL) 


a8  (26,  27)    Chromatophore  straight,  simple,  or  multiple 29 
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29  (30)    Chromatophore  a  single  axial  plate  with  one  or  more  pyrenoids. 

Mesotaenium  NSgeli. 

Cells  cylindrical,  with  rounded  ends,  resembling  in  structure 
d     oeUs  of  Mougeotia  but  smaller,  sometimes  adhering  to  each  other 
after  division  but  not  forming  distinct  filaments. 

Fig.  1 20.  Mesi^amium  endUckeriamtm  Nigdi.  X  625.  a.  showiug 
the  surface  of  the  cUorophyll  plate,  b.  ahowing  the  edge  of  the  chkm>- 
phyU  pUte.    (Original.) 


30  (29)    In  each  cell-half  several  chlorophyll  plates 31 

31  (32)    Margins  of  radial  plates  entire;  pyrenoids  central  in  each  cell-half. 

Penium  de  Bary. 

Cells  sometimes  slightly  constricted  at  the  middle,  rounded  or  trun- 
cated at  the  ends;  len^h  3  to  9  times  the  breadth;  membrane  smooth, 
punctate,  or  longitudmally  striated;  chromatophores  radially  placed 
about  a  large  pyrenoid  in  each  cell-half. 

Fig.  lai.    Ptmum  cucurbUimtm  Bias.    X  295.    (Aittx  West.) 

3  2  (3 1)    Margins  of  the  radial  plates  of  the  chromatophore  scalloped ;  pyrenoids 

several  and  scattered Neirium  Nfigeli. 

CeUs  shaped  much  as  in  Penium.  The  scallops  of  the  outer  mar^  of  the  chromatophores 
conspicuous;  pyrenoids  not  large  and  forming  a  center  about  which  the  chlorophyll  plates 
radiate,  as  in  Penium,  but  small  and  scattered. 


33  (23) 

34  (42) 

35  (38) 

36  (37) 


37  (36) 


Fro.  laa.    Neiritim  lameOosmm  Br^bisKm.     X  aoa    (After  Kirdmer.) 

Cells  constricted  at  the  center 34 

Constriction  at  the  sides  slight  and  usually  gradual 35 

Length  of  cells  usually  not  more  than  six  times  the  breadth.  .   .     36 

Central  constriction  very  gradual  and  shallow;  a  slight  incision  at 
the  ends Telmemorus  Ralfs. 

Cells  straight,  fusiform,  or  cylindrical,  slightly  and  broadly 
constricted  at  the  middle;  ends  round^,  each  with  a  sUi^t 
linear  incision;  length  4  to  6  times  the  diameter.  Chroma* 
tophore  axial  with  a  single  row  of  pyrenoids. 

Fig.  123.    Tetmemorus  granulosus  RalU.     X  465.    (Original) 

Cells  short,  ends  truncate,  constriction  rather  abrupt,  but  not  deep; 
chromatophore  of  longitudinal  bands;  pyrenoids  many, 
scattered Pleurotaeniopsis  LundeVi. 

This  is  regarded  by  Br^bisson  as  a  Calocylindrus,  by  dc  Bary 
3r:?^^         as  a  Pleurotaenium  and  by  West  as  a  CosmaHum.      Formeriv 
Willc  recognized  the  genus,  Pleuretaeniopsis,  but  now  includes  it 
under  Cosmarium. 

Fio.  1 24.    PUurolaeniopsis  turgidus  Lund.    X  130.    (After  de  Baiy.) 
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38  (37)    Length  of  cells  many  times  the  breadth 39 

39  (40,  41)    Cells  before  the  middle  constriction  swollen,  but  without  longitu- 

dinal flutings;  chromatophore  of  radially-placed  plates,  with 
pyrenoids Pleurolaenium  L\mdG]l. 

Cells  straight,  cylindrical,  somewhat  taper- 
ing toward  the  truncate  ends.      Membrane 
smooth  or  with  small  warts;  at  each  end  a 
Fte.  MS.   FUmoiamiim  nedtUasum  Rabenhont.      «>^r>«»  vacuole  with  dancing  parUdes  as  in 
Xi7S.    (Origiiial.)  Clostertum. 

AO  (39f  41)    Cells  before  middle  constriction  swollen  and  with  longitudinal 

flutings;  chromatophores  of  longitudinal  radial  plates. 

Docidium  Lundell. 

Cells  tapering  somewhat  towards  the  ends;  no  vacuoles  with  moving  granules;  membrane 
either  smooth  or  with  minute  protuberances  and  even  with  spines  in  certain  regions. 

Fte.  xa6.    Doddnm  hanAim  6r6binon.    X  S45*    (OriginAL) 

41  (39,  40)    Shape  of  cells  much  as  in  PUurotaenium^  but  apices  broadly  deft 

or  with  bidentate  processes Triphceras  Bailey. 

Cells  large,  walls  covered  with  rings  of  furcate  processes  or  small,  perpendicular  longitudi- 
naUy-placed  plates.    Sometimes  confused  with  Doctdium. 

Fta.  laj.    Triplociras  gradU  Bailey.    One-half  of  a  odl.    (After  Cushman.) 

42  (34)    Constrictions  at  the  sides  deep  and  abrupt 43 

43  (44)    End  views  of  cells  3  to  several  angled  or  rayed. 

Staurastrum  Lundell. 

J^k  Side  view  hour-glass  shaped;  membrane  smooth  or  with 

irilffiiir'im  warts  or  spines;  chromatopnores  in  each  cell-half  consisting 

^^^^^^  of  radially-placed  i>lates  about  a  central  pyrenoid,  two 

i  •  -^faSTWil          ^^^fc**'  '  plates  extending  into  each  arm  or  angle. 

^  Fio.  ia8.    Slamrasimm  cntuitahm  NigdL    X  60a    (OiiginaL) 

A 

44  (43)    End  views  of  cells  compressed  or  elliptical,  often  enlarged  at  the 

center 45 

45  (aS)    Cells  at  end  with  notches  or  linear  incisions 46 
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46  (47}    Cells  disc-shaped,  each  cell-haU  with  three  or  five  lobes,  the  Uteial 

onesofwhichaic  more  or  less  deeply  cut .  MicrasieriasAgBXdii. 

Cells  broiidly  oval  or  rounded  in  out- 

timcsfumislied  with  spines;  lateral  lobes 
often  one  or  more  times  dichotomously 
divided,  the  last  divisions  usually  fur- 
niihed  with  spines.  Chroniatopboiv  the 
fbtm  of  the  cell,  in  which  are  scattered 
■everal  pyreooids. 

em.  Ii».  l/uTdilcnu  papittifira  EtBamoa. 
One  liiU  of  a  cell.     X  16s.    (OriciuL) 

47  (46)    Cells  at  ends  with  an  incision  or  undulation,  end  view  elliptical  with 

one  or  two  prominences  on  the  sides.    .    .     Eitaslrum  Ralfs. 

Cells  oblong  or  elliptical,  with  deep,  middle  constriction,  and 
VHioualy  indsed,  concave,  or  utidulating  margins.     End  view 
^».       V      f(e^     ^\    oval,  with  one  or  more  rounded  projections.     Membrane  some- 
'  C3  "V*^       7    '"''**  '"'''  ""•*  "■'  api°eS'    Chiomatophore  axial. 

,    EwilnM  <f(f«u  KUtBDg.    X  ]88.    (OrifiiiiL) 

4S  (45}     Cells  at  ends  without  notches  or  linear  incisions 49 

49  (54)     Cells  without  spines 50 

50  (si)     Cells  free Cosmarium  Corda. 


rcular,  otten  with  rounded  prorec- 
in  eLch  cell-half,  usually  of  radiating 

■e  pyrenoids;   membrane  often  punc- 


Hum  botrylis  Mcneghini. 


51  (50)     Cells  united  by  branched  gelatinous  stalks,  forming  colonies  .    .     51 
51  (53)    Colonies  loose,  not  encrusted  with  lime    .   .   .  Cosmodadium  Nfigeli. 


Cells  as  in  CosmariHm.  but  borne 
by  dicholomou^y  or  trichotomousty 
branched  gelatinous  stalks,  which  are 
united  to  form  free-swimming  or 
sessile  colonies. 

The  colonies  are  invested  In  an 
indistinct  gelattnoiu  mass,  less  dense 
than  the  filaments  which  connect 
the  cells.  It  h  »>meUmes  found  in 
large  numbers  in  rivers  and  lakes. 
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S3  (53)     Colony  a  compact  cushion;  stalks  encrusted  with  lime. 

Oocardium  Nageli. 

Cells  broad,  miildlc  uinstrictiun  slight,  chromatophores  two, 
pyrenoid  in  each.  Stalks  closely  pUccd  so  thai  the  enveloping 
cylindrical  limi;  sheaths  make  a  hoDeycomb-hkc  structure. 

They  are  sametimes  bianched  and  imbedded  in  the  free  end 
o(  each  is  a  single  cell,  placed  transversely.  It  occurs  where 
witer  trickles  over  limestone  rocks,  and  is  also  reported  as 
being  found  in  mountain  streams. 


FlO.  iji.    Ottvdium  ilrttum  Ulifdi.     X  4BJ.    Panico  oi  Gcuk. 
(After  Sbib.) 

54  (49)    Cells  with  spines 55 

55  (56)     1'wo  or  four  spines  on  each  cell-half .   .    .     Arlhrodesmus  Ehrenberg. 


The  spines  in  Artkrodesmus  are  all  arranged  in  one  plane,  while  in  Xanikid- 
n  they  may  be  arranged  in  two  planes. 

Fio.  134.    ArlifaiUnmu  cantattHi  EbmberB.     X  itxxit  ija.    (Ori^ul.) 

56  (55)    Two  rows  of  strong  ^ines  on  each  cell-half 57 

57  (58)    Spines  simple Xanthtdium  Ehrenberg. 

Cells  oval  or  Dearly  nnind,  with  deep,  narrow,  central  constriction:  end  view 
elliptical,  often  with  protruding  sides;  membrane  with  two  rows  of  strong, 
1 i!i .■^^.  chromatophore  parietal,  more  or  less  divided,  with  several 

radtimus  the  presence  and   tbe  nature  of  tl 
lus  from  certain  species  ol  OHHtariiiiii. 

.    XanMdimm  faiciaJalam  Ehrenbcig.    X  about  joa.    (Ongiul.) 

58  (57)     Spines  branched Sckizocantkum  Lundell. 

Characteristics  similar  to  those  o(  Xanlkidium,  except  that  the 
SfMnes  are  thick,  short,  and  branched  at  the  ends. 

West  believes   that   Schiioconlkum   should   be   included   under 

Xanlliidium  as  the  only  difference  is  in  the  spines,  and  there  is  too 

_  much  variation  in  these,  he  thinks,  to  make  separate  genera. 

»■■■  LuDdell.     Xi°6.     lAfterWood.) 

59  (1)    Flint  fliamentous,  cylindrical,  only  one  individual  originating  from 

a  germinating  zygospore  .  .  Family  Zygneuaceae  .    .     60 

Ctii  eftndnxMl,  onited  into  filaments,  usually  found  near  the  surface  of  the  water.    CThro- 
— "' — ^— a  different  io  different  genera,  but  all  with  several  pyrenoids.    Reproduction  sexual, 
'jy  the  coojug»tk)n  of  ceUs  in  two  parallel  hlamenls,  ladder-Uke,  or  lateral,  between  two 
K  cells  of  the  same  filament.    Parthenogenesis  may  occur. 
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60  (64)    In  conjugating  the  whole  of  the  contents  of  the  conjugating  aells 

passes  into  the  zygospore.      Subfamily  Zygneueae  .   .    61 

61  (62, 63)    Chromatophores  two,  axial,  star-shaped;  a  pyienoid  in  the  centn 

of  each Zygnema  de  Baiy. 

ConjugatioD  either  ladder-like  or  UtenU:  Zygospore  within  one  »f  tbe  coojusatiag  ixUb, 
or  in  ihe  oonjugatins  lube.  Accoiding  to  Collins  aplanospoies  may  take  the  plftce  ol  tygo- 
spores,  also  resting  aktnetea  with  sranulai  contents  and  thidiened  membraoe  may  be  fauna. 


ZnMM  to.     X  60a.    (Oiifiiul.) 


63  (61,  63)     Chromatophore  one  to  several  parietal,  spiral  bands,  with  many 
pyrenoids Sptrogyra  Link. 


Fio.  138.    Stintyn  i 


(Origlnd.) 


63  (61,  6a)     Chrooiatophore  an  axial  plate,  with  several  pyrenoids. 

Debwya  Wittrock. 

Cells  bns:  conju^tioD  ladder-like;  zygospore  between  the  out- 
jugatins  cells;  Ihe  middle  layer  of  the  spore  membrane  yellow,  with 
three  ponllel  longitudinal  grooves,  connected  by  radial  stiiatioiit. 

Fic.  139,    Defcwju^j-piiii^miMWittfDck.ihowinilwoiygaipiH™.    XgS. 
(After  de  Buy.) 


64  (60)    In  conjugation  only  a  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  conjugating  cells 
passes  into  the  zygospore. 

Subfamily  Mesocarpeae  .   .    65 
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65  (66)    Chromatophore  an  axial  plate,  with  several  pjrrenoids.    Zygospore 

lens-shaped  or  flattened  and  angled,  in  the  conjugating  tube. 

Mougeotia  Wittrock. 

Conjugation  ladder-like  or  between  two  adjoining  cells  of  the  same  filament.  Zjrgospore  in 
the  inflated  conjugating  tube,  separated  from  the  conjugating  cells  by  two  or  more  tranflvene 
walls. 


Fio.  140.    MougeoUa  sp.    a,  ahowing  the  surface  of  the  chloropbvll  plate,    b.  showing  the  edge  of  the 

chlorophyll  plate.    X  about  500.    (OrigmaL) 

66  (65)    Vegetative  portion  as  in  Mougeotia  but  zygospore  not  known. 

Gonatonema  Wittrock. 

Aplanospores  produced  between  two  transverse  mem- 
branes  near  the  center  of  an  elongated  cell.  Spore 
membrane  double. 

Fig.  141.    Gonatonema  venirkosum  Wittrock.    X  aso. 

(After  West.) 

67  (2)    Plants  unicellular  or  of  few  cells.    Chromatophore  one  or  more 

parietal  bodies,  rarely  central 68 

68  (190,  249)    Plants  miicellular,  or  of  few  cells  imited  into  minute  families; 

frequently  imbedded  in  gelatinous  substance. 

Order  Protococcales  .   .     69 

Each  cell  carries  on  all  functions  independently,  and  complexes  may  be  regarded  as  an  aggre- 
gate of  individuals. 

Three  forms  of  reproduction  may  occur:  i,  purely  vegetative;  2,  by  asexual  zoospores; 
3,  by  isogametes.  More  than  one  method  frequently  occurs  in  one  species;  the  vegetative 
reproduction  may  be  by  simple  fission  or  internal  division. 

69  (89)    Vegetative  celk  or  colonies  for  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  their  exist- 

ence motile Family  Volvocaceae  .   .     70 

70  (77)    Cells  single  or  in  clusters,  not  forming  a  definite  colony 71 

•/I  (72)     Cells  spindle-shaped;  chroma tophores  several,  indefinite,  with  two  or 

more  pyrenoids  and  a  pigment  spot. 

Chlorogonium  Ehrenberg. 


Cells  with  two  dlia;  membrane  very  thin,  pigment  spot  in 
anterior  part.  Nimierous  vacuoles  and  several  pyrenoids  present. 
Division  transverse.  Reproduction  by  isc^ametes.  Wille  makes 
this  genus  a  section  under  Cklamydomonas, 


Fig.  id2.    Chiorogonium  eucklorum  Ehrenben.     a.  a  duster  of  cdla 
X  aSout  30a    (After  Ehrenberg.)    6.  sinpe  cdl.    (After  Stein.) 
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75  (76) 
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Cells  ellipsoidal  or  nearly  spherical 73 

Membrane  widely  separated  from  the  chromatophore  but  connected 
with  it  by  protoplasmic  strands.    Two  cilia  present. 

SphaereUa  Sommerfeldt 

Chromatophore  netted,  with  two  or  more  pyrenoids  and  a  pigment  spot. 
Asexual  reproduction  by  longitudinal  division,  sexual  by  isogametes.  A 
palmella  condition  may  occur. 

SphaereUa  often  assumes  a  red  color,  due  to  the  presence  of  hemato- 
chrome,  and  is  reported  in  a  few  cases  as  being  the  organism  causing  "red 
rain."  It  was  also  supposed  that  S.  nivalis  caused  the  phenomenon  m  "red 
snow,"  but  the  form  described  by  Chodat  shows  the  chloroplast  as  lying 
close  to  the  membrane,  so  this  is  probably  a  Cklamydamonas. 

Fig.  143.    SpkaereUa  phtviaUs  Fbtow.    X  about  600.    (After  Schmidle.) 

Membrane  not  separated  from  the  chromatophore 75 

Two  cilia  and  a  pyrenoid  present.    Color  rarely  red. 

Chlamydomonas  Ehrenberg. 

Cells  ellipsoidal  or  spherical;  chromatophore  single,  hollow,  parietal;  a  pigment 
spot  and  two  dlia  at  the  anterior  end.  Reproduction  by  vegetative  division,  also 
by  copulation  of  gametes  which  are  either  ahke  or  slightly  unuke  as  to  size.  Zygo- 
spore green  or  red.  The  products  of  the  vegetative  division  may  pass  at  once  into 
a  motile  state  with  dlia,  or  may  be  non-motile,  according  to  conditions  in  the  sur- 
rounding medium. 

Fig.  144.    Chlamydomonas  okioensis  Snow.     X  looa    (Original.) 


76  (75)     Structure  as  in  Chlamydomonas  but  with  4  cilia.     Some  include  this 

genus  under  Chlamydomonas Carleria  Diesing. 


The  shape  of  the  cells  in  the  different  species  differ  rather  more 
than  in  Chlamydonumas;  the  structure  of  the  ceUs,  however,  is 
identical,  except  for  the  cilia.  Species  also  occur  in  much  the  same 
localities  as  Chlamydomonas  but  are  less  frequent. 


Fig.  145.    Carteria  ohtusa  Dill.     X  about  475.    (After  Dill.) 


77  (70)     Cells  united  to  form  a  colony  of  definite  shape  which  is  constantly 

in  motion 78 

78  (79)     Colony  not  surrounded  by  a  gelatinous  envelop. 

Spondylomorum  Ehrenberg. 

Colony  of  16  cells  loosely  united,  their  anterior  ends  all  pointing 
toward  one  point.  The  celk  are  obovate,  with  4  dlia  at  their 
anterior  ends,  a  pyrenoid,  and  a  pigment  spot.  A  new  colony  of  16 
originates  by  successive  division  from  a  vegetative  cell. 

Fig.  146.    Spondylomorum  quaternarium  Ehrenberg.    (After  Stein.) 

79  (78)     Colony  surrounded  by  a  gelatinous  envelop 80 

80  (83,  88)     Colony  not  spherical  or  spheroidal 81 
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8t  (83)    Colony  a  plate  of  4  or  16  spherical  cells  in  a  single  layer,  each  with 
3  dlia.    Boundary  of  gelatinous  envelop  not  distinct. 

Gonium  Miiller. 


Cells  oval,  with  two  cilia  a.ad  a  pigment  spot.  CbromA- 
tophore  single,  parietal,  holluw.  vnth  one  pyrnioid.  Re- 
pnxluclioa  by  successive  divisioDS  of  each  cell,  forming  a 
new  colony:  also,  acconling  10  West,  4y  iaogatnetes, 

GnniuiH  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  the  Volvocaeeae. 
occurring  io  almost  all  ponds  and  lakes.  It  b  abo  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  o(  the  group,  as  the  colonies  are  ex- 
ceedingly regular  and  as  they  move  they  revolve,  showing 
first  the  suiiace  and  then  the  edge. 


83  (81)    Colony  flattened,  anterior  portion  rounded,  posterior  portion  with 

three  wart-like  projections Ptatydorina  Kofoid. 

"The  two  faces  compressed  so  that  the  cells  of  the  two 
sides  intercalate;  QagelU  upon  both  faces  on  alternate  cells. 
Anterior  and  posterior  poles  of  major  aii:;  arc  diflerenlialed 
by  the  arrangement  of  the  cells  and  by  the  structure  of  the 
envelope;  long  and  short  transverse  aies  differentiated  by 
the  flattening  of  the  colony.  Cells  similar,  bi-flagellate. 
each  with  stigma,  chromatophore,  and  pyrenoid.  Aseiual 
repiwlucljon  by  repeated  division  of  All  the  cells,  each 
fbrmkng  a  daughler  colony," 

Flo.  14S-    Plalydtrina  caudtla  Coloid.     X  6iB.    (ATts  Kofoid.) 

83(80,88)    Colonysphericalorspheroidal,  but  small.   Cells  not  numerous.  84 

84  (85,  86,  87)     Colony  of  4  or  8  elongated  cells  vith  irregular,  pseudopodia-lilce 

processes,  arranged  in  a  zone  around  the  center  of  a  firm 
gelatinous  sphere SUpkanospkaera  Cohn. 

Celts  elongated,  each  with  cilia  at  the  anterior  pole  which 
peoetrate  the  gelatinous  substance.  Chromatophores  irregular, 
with  one  or  several  pyrenoids.  Each  cell  gives  rise  to  a  new 
Ootony  by  division;   isogametes  are  also  found. 


Flo.  149.    5lcf  fciiwif luTa  phmalis  Cohn. 


(ij.    (Alter  HieronyiBiB.) 


85  (84,86,87)    Colony  Spheroidal,  or  slightly  elongated,  of  8  or  16  cells  closel> 
packed  at  the  center  of  the  indistinct  gelatinous  envelop. 

Pandorina  Bory, 

Celts  heart-shaped,  with  two  dlia  at  larger  end.  a  jugment  imt. 
and  a  pyrenoid,  the  tatter  in  the  posterior  end  of  the  houow 
parietal  chloroplast.  Reproduction  by  successive  diviaon  in 
each  cell  whereby  as  many  new  colonies  are  formed  as  there  are 
cells;  reproduction  also  by  the  copulation  of  gametes  either  alike 
or  slightly  unlike  as  to  siie;   lygospore  red. 

■•  UUUii,     X  ilwul  as-    (OrifiiiaL; 
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86  (84, 85, 87)  Colony  spherical  or  ellipsoidal;  cells  of  two  types,  v^tatlve  and 
gonidial,  which  lie  in  the  anterior  and  posterior  parts  of 
Uie  colony  respectively Pkodorina  Shaw. 


Colony 
greenish,  bi-flagella 
gODidjal,  ID  the  aa 
respectively  which  I 


spherical  or  elliptical  coenobium  of 

:ells   of    two    types,   vegetative   and 

and  posterior  parts  oi  the  colony 

iphery  of  a  hyaline  gelatinous 

.   a  common  hyaline  envelop. 

reddish  stigma  which  is  more  prominent 

of  the  colony.     No  connecting  filaments 

lonsciual  reproduction  by  gonidia  which 

ilony. 


87  (84,  85,  86)     Colony  spherical,  of  8or  16,  31  or  64  cells  evenly  scattered  near 
the  surface  of  a.  gelatinous  sphere.  .   .    Eudorina  Ebrenberg. 

Cells  spherical  or  oval,  with  two  dlia  and  a  pigment 
spot  Chromatophore  single,  parietal.  Vegetative  re- 
production by  repealed  division,  forming  at  Gist  a 
plate-like  daughter  colony,  which  later  becomes  spher- 
ical Sciual  reproduction  by  a  pear-shaped  anlhero- 
loid  and  a  spherical  oosphere. 

The  cells  lie  at  the  surface  o(  the  gelatinous  sphere 
and  the  ciha  project  at  right  angles  to  the  surface.  All 
of  the  vegetative  cells  pay  become  transformed  into 
oogonia  and  antheridia;  in  each  of  the  latter  64  anther- 
ozoids  are  formed.  The  ripe  oospores  are  brownish 
with  a  smooth  eiternal  membrane.  The  habitats  of 
EudonHa  are  ponds,  ditches,  and  lakes. 


Fic.  I 


EDberg.     (After  Stan.) 


Cells  very  small,  round  or  pear-shaped,  contiecled  by 
pair  of  dlia,  a  single  chromatophore  and  two  or  more  cont 
and  asexual;  in  the  latter  certain  cells  (parlhenogonidial  v 
diviuons  give  rise  to  a  new  colony,  bexual  reproduction 
anthemzoid  and  oosphere;   oospore  spherical,  with  red  co 


c  filaments,  each  with  a 
lies;  reproduction  leiual 
here  enlarge  and  through 


9  {69)     Colonies  not  motile  in  the  vegetative  condition 90 


90  (95,  131,  175)     Cells  in  colonies,  generally  sessile  and  enclosed  in  a  definite 
gelatinous  envelop,    or   borne  on  gelatinous  stalks. 

Reproduction    asexual  by    zoospores,   or   sexual  by 
isogamclcs.       .    .  Family  Tetrasporaceae  .    .     91 


91  (94)     Cells  biciliate,  at  the  surface  of  an  inflated,  attached  colony.     Cilia 
external  and  free 93 
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93  (93)    Colonies  macroscopic  or  microscopic,  expanded  or  intestifonn,  cells 
arranged  in  fours Tetraspora  Link. 


TUnifen  txflaMU  KUUinc.     X  iSo.    (After  N1(A) 


93  (92)     Colonies  pear-shaped,  attached,  cells  irregularly  placed  near  the 
surface Apiocyslu  Nftgeli. 


ChKHTUtophore  single  parifUl  with  a  pyrenoid.  Division  in 
tbrae  directtoos.  A  s[Aerical  loosinn  with  two  cilia  may  originate 
from  each  ceU  aad  eacapu  from  (he  EeUUooui  vcaicle. 


!.,S.    (AftoNlfdU 


94  (91)    CeUs  spindle-shaped,  clustered  on  the  ends  of  gelatinous  stalks. 

CUorangium  Stein. 


Chnmiatophore  ont  or  two  toiigiliKlinal  bands;  the  cells  toKt 
detach  themselves  and  become  zoospores  with  two  dlia  and  a 

Sigment  spot.      Large  numbers  oC  motile   individuals  may  be 
>rmed  in  each  ceD,  though  copulation  is  not  known. 

I.    X  about  MO.    (Attn 


95  (<K>>  i3i<  175)     Cells  with  a  thick,  often  indistinct  gelatinous  covering, 

uniting  several  together  into  greater  or  smaller  free  swim- 
ming, rarely  attadied  colonies.  Reproduction  by  fission  or 
internal  division;  in  a  few  instances  by  zoospores  and 
isogametes Family  Pauiellaceae  ,   .    0 

96  (loa,  107)     Cells  embedded  in  more  or  less  cylindrical  and  definite  gelat- 

mous  tubes,  strands,  or  stalks  which  are  broader  than  the 
cells 97 

97  (100,  101)     Cdls  scattered  throughout  a  gelatinous  tube  or  strand.  .  .     98 
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98  (99)    Cells  at  the  ends  of,  or  distributed  along  rather  finn,  often  lameDate 
gelatinous  strands BormotUa  Borzi. 

Chromatophore  single,  gnuiulu,  without  a  pyrmoid.  Re- 
[xixiuctkiD  by  cell  division,  alio  by  bi-dliite  loomons.  eight 
of  mliich  are  formed  id  &  liDgle  loosporBngium.  The  Eoospo- 
rangia  ut  much  larger  than  the  vegetative  cells. 

Fic.  ij6.    Banutila  mudfua  Borii.     X  iGS.    (Afts  Wc«L) 

9Q  (98)     Cells  distributed  throughout  a  structureless,  cylindrical,  branched 
gelatinous  colony PalmodaclyUm  Ntigeli. 

Ceib  spherical:  EeUtioous  tubes  branched  or 
unbrancned,  single  or  in  clusters.      Division  of 
cells    Qr^L    in    one.   later    in    three   A.... 
Chromatophore  parietal  and  often  lobed. 

The  elongated  shape  of  these  coloolea  is 
thought  by  West  lo  be  due  to  divisious  occur- 
ring more  frequently  in  one  direction  than  in 
others.    The  plant  occurs  in  swamps  and  quiet 

F10-  J57.       Palmodoitytat  sp.     Portion  of  youB| 
a>loDv.     X  iboul  600.      (Oriclul.) 

100  (97)     Cells  two  or  four  in  series,  at  the  ends  of  attached,  dichotomously 
branched  stalks;  chromatophoies  several. 

Mischococcus  Nageli. 


Fn.  ijS.    UiKkouatu 


t  rSo.    (After  Ribenbont.) 


loi  (97,  100)     CeUs  in   radiating  series,  often  branched,  held  together  by 
gelatinous  strands Diclyocyslis  Lagerheim. 


I03  (96,  107)     Cells  at  the  surface  of  an  invisible  gelatinous  mass  and 
borne  on  &ne,  radiating  gelatinous  strands 104 

103  (104,  105,  106)     Cells  renitonn,  tour  on  a  stalk,  two  borne  near  the  adjoin- 
ing ends  of  the  other  two.    .    .     Dimorophococctu  A.  Braun. 


cell. 

The  fUaments  which  bear  the  cells  are  thought  by  some 
to  lie  formed  from  the  remnants  of  the  mother  membrane, 
but  this  needs  further  investigation.  Large  colonies  ma^ 
become  fragmented  into  smiller  colonies.  This  alga  IS 
not  very  frequent,  and  occurs  in  larger  lakes  rather  than 
in  stagnant  water. 
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t04  (103,  105,  106)     Cells  single,  spherical,  or  oval.    Diclyosphaerium  NUgeli. 


Cbromatophorc  single,  pirielal.     Reproduclion  by  ioternd  divisloa. 
Fm.  160.    DiayiifhMnum  frnkluamm  Wood.     X  57o.    (Orifiul,) 


"5(103,104,  106)  Co\ome&  much  as  in  Dktyosphaerium  except  that  the  cells 
are  in  dusters  of  four  which  are  held  together  by  the  rem- 
nants of  the  mother-membrane T^acoccus  West 

Same  regard  tlus  as  &  youns  stage  in  DUtyBspkatriitm. 

106  (103,  104,  105)  Cells  clustered,  grape-like,  imbedded  in  the  rather  firm, 
often  yellow  gelatinous  strands.    .    .     Botryococcus  KUtzing. 

West's  genus  iHrffigiala  is  probably  a  BnlryKoceui  where  the  gelati- 
nous envelop  is  sumi^what  contracted. 

In  old  cultures  ot  Bolryetoccat,  and  often  in  nature,  an  orange 
□T  reddish  oil  is  produced  whicb  gives  the  cells  that  color. 

The  alga  is  found  very  frequently  in  pools,  ponds,  and  lalies;  it 
has   been    knawn    to   fonn    the   water   bloom   on   lakes  □(   small 


Fio.  j6i-    BctryKoteuj  hrotmii  RUloDg.     X  about  joo.    (Origuul-) 

107  (96,  102)     Cells  not  at  the  surface  of  a  gelatinous  mass  but  distributed 

through  it 108 

108  (log)     Colonies   cylindrical,    branching;    gelatinous   envelop   somewhat 

rigid  and  often  lamellate Palmodktyon  N&geli. 

r-^^T'      >  ^x-  Cells  in  ETOupa  of  two  and  four,  the  groups  sur- 

{Vyl  *  V  •^  rounded  by  gelatinous  vesicles  which  are   umted  to 

■;•'■.  •^'"»fi.'u*«o  Z       *"""  tl"^  cylindrical  colony,  and  give  a  more  or  less 

vr- -~>j^  o    000^  rJPj      nedcd  appearance  to  Ihe  gelatinous  portion.    Repn>- 

"-^  :>-a  ■        "  duction  by  means  of  resting  spores  with  brown  walls; 

y  ^   q           i-  these  spoies  germinate  and  produce  a  new  colony. 

J  West  states  that  the  outer  coat  often  becomes  very 

J  tough   and  of   a  brown   color.      Palmcdiayon  is  a 

^       /^  r  very  rare  alga  in  America,   but  Collins  reports  it 

^^  ■''9  '    ^  J  from  Massachusetts. 

'To''    "  ?tc.i6i.    PdmalkfytiinridiiSiatiiog.    Xiio. 

,*'     '  {/Jui  »'««.) 

109  (108)     Colonies  of  no  definite  shape,  of  the  shape  of  the  individual  cells,  or 

more  or  less  angled  and  showing  a  dark  gelatinous  layer  be- 
tween the  cells.     Cells  often  isolated no 

iro(i37,  138)     Colonies  irregular in 

III  (i3o)     Cells  not  in  clusters 113 

tia  (115)    Gelatinous  envelop  containing   cooceDtric   lamellae   about    the 
cells 113 


al 
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113  (114)    Cells  spherical Gtoeocystis  N&geli. 

TbeenvelopiDi  gelatinous  (ubsunce  dMwing  «  coDCCDtric  lunellate  ttnictni*. 

Rg>CDduction  l^_  repcmted  cell  division,  uverel  geuenlioiu  of  celh  ofttn  re- 
—■ining  enclosed  in  the  origiiul  motbet-membruie.  Accordinc  to  some 
authors  reproduction  also  occurs  by  bidlliate  loospores. 

The  aulhentidty  al  this  genus  is  doubliut  as  the  non-motile  stace  oi  certain 
—       —        qiedes  of  CUamydamenas  answers  this  description. 

(£)(*)  PlO.  1G3.    Cl(MK>>«u  •Binl'H' Nifdi.     X  ijo.     (After  NlceU.) 

114(113)     Cells  elongated Dacl^thece  Lagahdm. 

Chromatophore  a  parietal  plate  lying  only  on  one  ude  of  the  cell;  no  pyreuuds. 
a  iKfU     Gelatinous  substance  often  lamellate. 

"     V;^''  Fic.  164.    DacJyitUiatnimiiLtvsttim.     X  sbout  370-    (Alter  Lufabcim.) 

115  U^')    Cdatinous  envelop  not  containing  concentric  lamellae  about  the 

cells 116 

116  (117}    G^tinous  mass  containing  segments  of  the  antecedent  mother 

cell Schisochlamys  A.  Braim. 

Cells  spherical,  scattered  in  a  gelatinous  mass  together 
^  with  (he  visible  remnants  of  the  old  membranes  whidi 

.^  are  split  into  distinct  segments. 

West  believes  (hat  it  is  the  formation  of  the  laixe  amount 
of  gelatinous  material  that  causes  the  firmer  portion  ol 

•  j-f — '  *~^^y — ■ — vijiV  place  previous  to  (he  formation  of  the  two  or  four  daughter 

/^  *  ^^^      j^a^  cells.       S.  gtlalitusa    is  the   only    species   report^    in 

lufl  '      iHP      ^V  America,  and  this  occurs  as  a  pale  green  irregular  mass 

''^^   \\5^_^     ^_-  either  free  or  adhering  to  water  plants. 

i^P      ^p     VAW^"  Flo.  I6s.    SfUucjUMw  rilWiHia  A.  Braun.     X  &M. 

\i^^        ^^  ^y      ^  (Oiigijiil.) 

117  (116)     Gelatinous  mass  Qot  containing  segments  of  the  antecedent  mothei' 

membrane ii8 

118  (119)     Cells  throughout  the  gelatinous  mass  fonned  by  the  outer  layers 

of  the  cell  walls PalmeUa  Lyngbye. 

Chromatophore  parielal,  with  a  pyreoojd.    Reproduction  by  divi^on  in  three  directions. 
and  according  to  Wille.  by  macnwoospom,  microzoospores,  and  isogametes. 

iig  (118)     Cells  at  the  surface  of  the  gelatinous  mass. 

DiclyosphatropsU  Schmidle. 


%^ 


®™|__T«»'*^         Cells  free  or  attached,  round  or  elongated.     One  or  two  disc-shaped. 
EB*^o  cSP     parietal  chromatophores  present.    Reproduction  not  well  known. 

Fn.  166.    DiOyiufluaiifiis  talttiaa  Schmidle.     X  371.    (After  Scbmidlbl 


ISO  fill)     Cells  in  dusters,  usually  of  eight,  sometimes  four  or  sixteen;  colonies, 
mostly  floating lai 
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I2X  (124)    Cells  spherical 122 

122  (123)    Chromatophore  single. Sphaerocystis  Chodat. 


Cobnies  large;  dustets  widely  separated  from 
each  other.  Gelatinous  envelop  invisible  without 
reagents.  Chromatophore  thin,  jmrietal,  with  a 
mrrenoid  on  one  side  and  an  opening  on  the  other. 
Reproduction  by  internal  division. 

Sphaerocystis  is  almost  universally  found  in  the 
plankton  and  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and 
beautiful  of  all  the  plankton  forms.  Sometimes  the 
colonies  are  very  large,  consisting  of  many  clusters. 


Fig.  167.    SpkamocysUs  ukraeUn  Chodat.     X  520. 

(Original.) 


123  (122)     Chromatophores  many,  parietal Chlarobotrys  Bohlin. 


CeUs  spherical,  in  a  gelatinous  matrix,  as  in  Sphaerocystis,  but  the 
chlorophyll  in  many  parietal  discs. 

Fig.  z68.    CUarobctrys  nguUris  Bohlin.    X  300.    (After  West.) 


124  (121)     Cells  not  spherical 125 

125  (126)    Cells  crescent-shaped Kircknenella  Schmidle. 


Cells  in'  dusters,  as  in  Sphaerocystis,  but  strongly 
crescent-shaped. 

In  reproduction  internal  division  takes  place  trans- 
versdy  and  the  four  or  eight  daughter  ceUs  are  set 
free  by  the  breaking  of  the  cell  wall. 

Several  spedes  occur  in  the  plankton.  They  also 
occur  in  ponds  among  water  plants. 


Fko.  169.     KirchmritUa  pbesa  Schmidle. 

(OriginaL) 


126(125)    Cells  oval  or  bluntly  pointed Oocystis 'S&gd^. 

CeUs  oblong,  single,  or  two,  four,  or  eight  in  a  gelatinous 
envelop;  in  some  cases  many  dusters  in  a  colorless  gelatinous 
matrix.  Chromatophore  single,  parietal,  with  an  opening  on 
one  side,  or  of  many  small  discs.  Pjrrenoids  present  in  some 
spedes.  CeUs*  single  or  in  dusters,  as  in  Sphaerocystis,  but 
ellipsoidal  in  shape. 

Oocystis  is  frequently  found  in  the  plankton  where  it  is 
usually  in  laige  gelatinous  colonies  similar  to  Sphaerocystis 
and  Kirchneriella.  In  other  localities  the  cells  are  generally 
solitary. 

FlO.  170.    Oocystis  solUaria  Wittrock.     X  600.    (OriginaL) 
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127  (no,  128)     Colonies  somewhat  cubical,  showing  a  dark,  gelatinous  layer 

between  the  cells Gloeotaenium  Hansgirg. 

Cells  globose  or  flattened,  colonics  of  two,  four,  or  eight  cells,  with 
wide  lamellate  walls.    Reproduction  by  aplanospores. 

Fig.  171.    Gloeotaenium  loitelshergerianum'SMXi&guZ'     X  220.     (After  Tranaeau.) 

128(110,127)     Colonies  the  shape  of  the  individual  cells 129 

129  (130)     Cells  reniform,  colony  of  the  same  shape  or  oval. 

Nephrocytium  Nageli. 

Cells  single  or  in  clusters,  as  in  Sphaerocystis^  but  reniform  in 
shape. 
Nephrocytium  resembles  Oocystis  except  that  the  cells  are  curved. 
;    It  is  widely  distributed  but  not  very  abundant. 

Fio.  172.    Nephrocytium  agardkianum  N&gell.     X  580.     (Original.) 

130  (129)     Cells  fusiform • Elakatoihrix  Wille. 


Cells  elongated,   fusiform,  gelatinous  sub- 
\^         stance  dense,  often  lamellate. 


Fio.  173.    Elakatothfix  viridis  Wille.      X  575- 

(Original.) 


^31  (qOj  95>  175)     Cells  without  a   thick  gelatinous  envelop  holding   them 

together;    sometimes    adhering    to  each  other    after  di- 
vision  132 

132  (137,  155,  174)     Reproduction  by  fission  only,  or  rarely  by  fission  and 

internal  division.     .    .  Family  Pleurococcaceae  .   .     133 

133  (i34>  ^35}  136)     Reproduction  by  fission  in  one  direction  only,  forming 

equal  cylindrical  cells,  the  length  being  one  and  one-half  to 
three  times  the  breadth Stichococcas  NS^eli. 

0«        ^  Chromatophore  a  parietal  plate  lying  only  on  one  side  of  the  cell, 

^             DO  with  no  pyrenoid.     Reproduction  by  simple  fission,  the  cells  sometimes 

^   ^6i»     ^  adhering  to  each  other  after  the  divbion,  but  not  forming  perfect 

^       «»  filaments. 

S         ^  Fig.  174.    Slichococcus  haciUaris  N&geli.     X  about  400.     (Original.) 

o 

134  (i33>  13 5>  13^)     Reproduction    by   division    in   three  directions.      Cells 

spherical  or,  if  in  small  complexes,  somewhat  angled. 

Pleurococcus  Meneghini. 

Cells  cither  single  or  in  small  clusters  of  two,  four,  or  more  cells  which  later 
fall  apart.  Chromatophore  a  thin  lining  to  the  membrane  with  an  opening  od 
one  side,  and  with  or  without  a  pyrenoid. 

Pleurococcus  is  the  chief  constituent  of  the  green  coaUng  on  the  baric  of  trees, 
old  wood,  and  stones. 

Fio.  175.    Pleurococcus  vulgaris  Meneghini.     X  560.    (Original.) 
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*35  (133.  iM»  136)     Characteristics  as  ia  PUurococcus,  but  sometimes  forming 
short  filaments. Pseudo-pleurococcus  Snow. 

This  [orm  may  remain  intleSiiitely  Id  either 
a  glunentous  01  uniceUular  state  aixordins 
to  the  CDnditiona  id  tlie  cnviioiimeat.  Id 
the  glamenlous  state  it  resembles  a  sniall 
form  of  Stittacleniitm,  but  is  distinguished 
from  it  by  the  absence  of  zoospotea. 

Chodat  regards  a  form  similar  to  this  1: 


filaments 


ind   believes  that  short 
le  characteristic  of  that  genua. 
FtHie-t^nrauuia  nJtsni  Snow. 


Chcomatopfaore  a  parietal  ptate,  without  apyrenoid.  In  addition  to  reproduction  by  fiuion 
and  internal  division,  a  rejuvenescence  of  the  cell  contents  may  occur,  accompanied  by  a  cast- 
iii(  off  of  the  mother-membrane.     An  orange-red  oil  is  sometimes  [Keseat. 

137  (13^1  155,  174)     Reproduction  by  internal  division  only. 

Family  ChlorellaCeae  .    .     138 

138  (14a,  151)     Cells      spherical,      ellipsoidal,      or      irregular.      Membrane 

smooth 139 

139  (140,  141)    Cells  spherical;   chromatophore  a  single,  hollow  sphere  with 

one  pyrenoid ChloreUa  Beyerinck. 


®^ 


brane,  open  on  one  side,  with  a  single  pytenoid. 

The  name  ZMfWoKftJ  Brandt  has  been  given  to  this  same  genus  andi 
dates  the  name  of  CUoreUa  by  some  years,  but  the  name  CUerdia  a 

Fiain.    CUtnilatp.     X600.    (Origiul.) 


140  (139,  141)     Cells  spherical,  chromatophore  of  many  parietal  discs,  each 
with  a  pyrenoid Eremosphaera  de  Bary. 


Reproduction  by  internal  divi^ 
are  farge,  spherical,  and  conspicuous.    The  nucleus  b 
distinct,  suspended  in  the  middle  uf  the  cell  by  strands  of  ptoto- 
'    m.    Two  or  four  daughter  individuals  may  originate  bv  succes- 

the  mother  membrane.     Ere, 
among  Desmids  in  Sphagnun 


uigular 


140)     Celb  spherical  or  irregular;   chroma tophores  many,  a 
radially  arranged;  many  pyrenoitls  in  each. 

Excentrosphaera  Moore. 

Plant  consisting  of  a  single  cell,  in  mature  contUtkin  varying 
in  outline  from  spherical  and  elliptical  to  irregular  and  eccentric 
forms.  Chromatophores  large,  angular,  usually  radialely  ar- 
ranged, closely  lining  the  wall.  Pyrcnoids  minute,  numerous  in 
each  chrumatophore.  MultipUcalion  by  nou-motilc  spores 
(aplanospores)  which  escape  by  the  dissolution  of  a  part  of 
the  cell  wall.     Reaction  to  all  external  stimuli  negative. 

Fig.  179.    EKmlmfkatraviridii  Moore.     X  ite.     (After  Moore.) 

shfrical  or  elongated,  membrane  with  hairs,  spines,  or 
iilate  markings 143 
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143  (147)    Cells  splierical 144 

144  (145, 146)    Cells  solitary,  membrane  with  short  spines  or  network. 


% 


r  rettculale  mirUngi  project- 


_  t^romatopboKi  umiiUy  leveral,    RepraductioD  by  Intmul  divuioa. 

^^,  ^^S^Mk       W<"'  '^  leporti  reproduction  nirdy  by  faaoa  uid  by  toospotta.   The 

^^fc'^jjl^^a       genus  needs  further  invesligatioa. 


Fio.  i9o.    Tnckiscia  ttiHIiu  Reuiicta.     X  ibout  i6a.     (AfUt  RtinKh.) 


Reproduction  occurs  by  divi^n  in  one  or  two  directions  ind 
b^  auttapores.  Chodat  also  reports  tlie  fonnation  of  loosonidU 
with  four  dlia. 

Gclr*Uiiui  hu  been  known  to  occur  in  great  quantities  almost 
pure  in  large  tanks  of  water;  it  also  occurs  in  the  pluikton. 
though  not  very  abundantly.  Cbromatophore  parietal,  with  one 
pyrmoid. 

!Sir  Ray  Lancaster  believes  that  bis  Anhfrinia  Mtont  de- 
scribed in  1885  and  referred  to  the  Protoioa  is  identical  with 
Gelenkinia  radiala  described  by  Chodat  in  1894,  and  with 
RickUricUa  balryoidts  described  by  Lemmennann  in  i8g8.  If 
this  be  true  the  name  Ardurinia  claims  precedenix  over  the 
other  two  generic  nanies. 

Fio.  t»\.    CaUiMma  radiala  Chodil.     X  &>s.     (Oiiglul.) 

146  (144,  14s)  Cells  in  colonies  of  eight,  sixteen,  thirty-two,  sixty-four,  or 
more  cdls;  bristles  long,  only  on  the  outer  surface  of  a  col- 
ony  RichUriella  L^mmennatm. 

Bristles  conpiUBtively  coarse  and  in  length  many 
times  the  diameter  of  the  cells.  Chromatoi^ore  single, 
parietal,  with  a  sitgle  pyrenoid. 

The  cells  are  usually  clu.itered  in  groups  of  four  which 
are  sKgregated  into  larger  colonies.  But  little  is  known 
of  its  reproduction  except  that  vegetative  diviuon  has 

It  is  found  in  the  plankton  oi  targe  lakes. 
Fig-  18a.   RidMritUa  ^boia  hematamm^n.   X  i$^'    (After 


^boia  Latuncnd 


147  (143)    Cells  somewhat  elongated 148 

148  (149,  150)     Bristles  four,  two  at  each  end  or  one  at  each  end  and  two  at 

the  center,  each  with  a  basal  swelling.  .  Lagerheimia  ChoAaX.. 


Chodat  and  West  recognize  the  gem 
whether  the  presence  of  only  four  spii 
remove  it  from  the  genus  Ckodatdla  wnere  ID 
and  have  not  the  basal  swellings. 

Fn.  iSj.     Laiitlmmit  tinetmiii  Chodat. 
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149  (148, 150)    BrisUes  vatying  in  number,  without  a  basal  swelling.    Cells 

ungle CAodoieUo  Lenunennann. 

Celli  aoliUiy^  ellipsoidal;  apines  ^"^  distributed  over  the 
nifux  or  in  arclo  about  the  e&di.  Chromatoptiore  puktaJ, 
with  01  without  pyrcnoids. 

Cludaldla  is  occaiiDiiAlly  found  in  Ihe  plankton  of  laiser  lakes. 

Fh>.  1S4.    CitJaUUa  tOriftmii  Snow.     X  Kb.    (Orifiiial.) 

150  (14S,  149)    BriBtles  numerouB,  on  the  out^de  of  the  colony  only.    Cells 

usually  united  into  a  small  cluster  by  a  gelatinous  substance, 
Pratictia  Lemmermann. 


I  distinguished  froi 
of  the  cells,  the  sboiter  spines  and  the  twi 
Reproduction  takes  |dace  by  divisioa 
direction. 


151  (138, 142)    Cells  of  some  other  slu^  than  spherical  c 
points  or  an^es 


IS'  (i53>  154)     Cells  needle-like  or  fusiform,  often  variously  curved,  the  length 
often  many  times  the  diameter.    .    .  Ankidrodesmus  Corda. 

luod  in  all  poods, 

s  one  ol  the  most 

and  one  of  the  hanliest  of  the 


153  (iS'i  154)     Cells  short,  fusifonn,  length  two  lo  four  times  the  diameter. 

DaclylocMcus  N&geli. 


0  eighteen  fi  long. 


dby 


divisioo. 


X  600      (Orifuul.) 

154  (iS'f  155)     Cells  distinctly  three,  to  many-angled,  angles  all  in  one  plane  01 

not;  at  the  ends  often  one  or  more  simple  or  divided  spines. 

Telraedron  Ktltzing. 


Chromatophore  linsk,  parietal,  usually  irith  a  pyrentud. 
In  this  genus  there  is  the  greatest  variety  in  regard  to  the  shape 
cells,  number  of  pcoDts.  and  aise;  the  most  common  one  i*, 
minute  form  with  but  few  poiots^ 


no.  iSB.    Tlmdtn  mmwi,  Baiy,     X  Son.    (CMgbwL) 
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15s  (132,  i37>  174)    Reproduction  by  the  formation  of  zoospores  only,  or  by 

isogametes Family  Protococcaceae   .   .     156 

156  (161,  168)     Cells  spherical 157 

^57  (15^)    Chromatophores  many,  parietal Botrydiopsis  Borzi. 

vmr^^^^K^^  Chromatophores  without  pyrenoids;  zoospores  amoeboid,  with 

8jt^3&S^    \            B  ^  single  cilium,  a  pigment  spot,  and  one  (sometimes  two)  chroma* 

fM^SSSw      ^^«i^  tophores;  frequently  they  germinate  within  the  mother-membrane 

taS^    >^^^  without  a  moUle  period. 

ji     d^l      Ofehiv  Fio.  X89.    Botrydiopsis  erietuis  Snow.    a.  vegetative  cell:  b.  sootpores. 

A    ^      V4gg>^^  "^  -^  Xs8o.     (Original.r  ^^ 

158(157)     Chromatophore  single 159 

159  (160)     Chromatophore  parietal Chlarocauum  Fries. 

^1^  Chromatophore  with  a  circular  opening  and  a  pyrenoid;  zoo^ores 

1   ^  oval,  with  two  cilia,  a  pyrenoid,  and  a  pigment  spot.    Aplanospores 

^y^  may  form  from  non  liberated  zoospores.     An   undescribed  form 

>(  y^  y  which  greatly  resembles  Chlorococcum  has  isogametes.     It  should  be 

-^    ^'^  placed  in  a  different  genus. 

'  V  Fig.  190.     CMorococcum  infusionum  Rabenhorst.    a.  vegetative  cdl. 

A                     B  b.  zoospores.    X  6a5.    (OrigiiMl.) 

160  (159)    Chromatophore  central  with  radiating  strands. 

Radiosphaera  Snow. 

i^^  Except  for  the  nature  of  the  chromatophore  this  genus 

_\  resembles  Chlorococcum,  but  at  the  center  is  a  pyrenoid 

from  which  the  chroipatophore  radiates.      Zoospores 
L,-v//     w^      -u*     QV.  ^^  ^^^  *-*^  ^^^  *  pigment  spot  are  formed. 

r^*^       Fig.  191.    Radiosphaera  sp.  Snow.    a.  vegetative  cell; 
■^  ^         ■    \       V  b.  zoospores.     X  580.    (Origiiial.) 

B 

161  (156,  168)     Cells  more  or  less  irregular,  elongated,  or  tubular.  .   .   .     162 

162  (163)     Cells  free,  more  or  less  inflated  or  tubular,  usually  with  a  long, 

colorless  cylindrical  portion Protosiphan  Klebi. 

Chromatophore  a  parietal,  net-like  layer,  with  pyrenoids.  Under  conditions  threatening 
drought,  red  resting  spores  are  formed.  In  absence  of  light  or  increase  of  water  bi-dliated 
zoospores  are  formed  which  on  coming  to  rest  produce  spherical  cells,  or  they  may  copulate  and 
produce  star-shaped  zygospores. 


Fig.  19a.    Protosiphon  botryoides  Klebs.     X  75.     (After  Klebs.) 

163  (162)     Cells  endophytic,  rarely  free,  irregular,  often  with  cellulose  pro- 
jections  164 
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164  (165)    Reproduction  by  zoospores:    chromatophoie  of  many  radially 

placed  rods  or  segments  united  beneath  the  surface. 

Scotinosphaera  Klebs. 

Zoospores  fusifoim;    their   production   preceded  by  a 
contraction  oi  the  chromalopluire  to  the   center,  about 

some  water  plant  or  germinate  in  the  water. 

Resting  cells  occur  wbich  have  one  or  more  thicken- 

II  wm  fltst  found  in  the  dead  leaves  and  branches  o( 
'   Hypnum,   and   its  normal   habitat  is  probably  in   tbc 
tissues  of  some  higher  water  plant,  but  il  occurs  fre- 
quently in  the  water  and  may  be  cultivated  with  ease. 
193.      Stolinoiphaat  paradtja  Klebs.      X  about  tfic, 
(Aite.  Klebs.) 

165  (164)     Reproduction  by  copulation  of  isogametes  and  in  some  cases  by 

zoospores 166 


166  (167)     Chromatophore  a  parietal  layer  with  many  pyrenoids,  later  show- 

ing a  network.     Membrane  with  ceUulose  projections. 

Cklorockytrium  Cohn. 

il  or  sli((hlly  irreguiar;    chromatophore 
wardly   projecting    portions   containing 
5.     The  zoospores  are  liberated  singly; 
ape  together  while  still  enveloped  by  the 
he  membrane  in  which  they  copulate. 
CUarBckylrium  occurs  in  the  intercellular  spaces  of 
Lemna.     In  some  spedes  a  cellulose  projection  extends 
to  the  surface  of  the  epidermis  at  the  point  of  penetra- 
tion of  the  zoospores,  but  is  not  found  in  all. 

CUarKhylriiim  Itmtwt  KJebs.    Celli  in  the  liauts 
ofLmiH.     X5°o.    (Alter  Klebs.) 

167  (166)    Chromatophore  dense,  with  many  starch  grains:  membrane  lamel- 

late  Endosphaera  Klebs. 

or  irregular,  found  in  Ihe  tissue  of  water  plants. 

ilemal  divisions  occur,  giving  rise  to  eight  or  sixteen 

igameics  with  two  cilia  and  a  pyrenoid.    The  zjjgospore  pene- 

into  Ihe  intercellular  spaces  of  Palamogtlon  if  it  is  present,  but 

it  cannot  be  found, 

found  as  large  resting  cells  jr 
the  deai'  ' 

ibout  400'.    (AftarKlebs!) 

8  (156,  161}     Cells  with  a  thin  stalk-hke  projection  on  one  or  both  ends, 
either  free  or  attached 169 

169  (170)     Cells  free,  linear,  curved,  or  spiral,  entb  with  a  spine  or  stalk-hke 

projection Opkiocytium  Nageli. 

Chromatophore  single,  parietal,  with  no  pyrenoid.  Reproduction  by 
means  of  zoospores,  eight  of  which  are  formeil  in  a  single  cell  and  are 
lUwrated  by  the  end  o(  the  cell  being  thrown  off  bite  a  cap. 

Though  the  habitat  of  OphiKylium  is  the  same  as  for  a  Dumber  of 
other  Proloroicurtat,  it  is  not  so  frequently  found.  When  il  does 
occur,  however,  in  a  body  of  water  it  may  be  abundant. 

Fio-  196.    Oflnxylaim  CKiUnrc  A.  Braun.     X  too.    (Original.) 

170  (169)    Celb  similar,  but  shorter  and  attached 171 


158 
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173  (171,  172) 


171  (172,  173)     Cells  single,  attached;   oval,  cylindrical,  fusiform,  or  curved 

in  shape.    Chromatophore  single  and  parietal. 

Characium  A.  Braun. 

Cells  oval,  pointed,  or  rounded  at  the  ends,  straight  or  curved, 
sessile  or  stalked;  attached  to  a  substratum  with  or  without  a  disc. 
A  p3nrenoid  usually  present.  Reproduction  by  zoospores  which  have 
two  dlia,  a  pyrenoid,  and  a  pigment  spot. 

Characium  is  very  common  on  filamentous  algae  in  all  localities.  The 
shape  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  direction  of  the  rays  of  light. 

Fig.  197.    Characium  Umgipes  Rabenhorst.     X  600.     (Origiiial.) 

172  (171,  173)     Cells  as  in  Characium^  but  the  chlorophyll  in  many  small, 

parietal  discs Characiopsis  Borzi. 

The  color  is  pale  green.  The  zoospores  are  liberated  by  the  wall  of  the 
upper  portion  of  the  cell  becoming  dissolved.  According  to  West,  aplano- 
spores  may  be  formed,  each  of  which  becomes  a  gametangium  and  pro- 
duces two  or  four  gametes.  Characiopsis  is  less  frequent  than  Characium 
but  is  found  under  the  same  conditions. 

Fig.  198.    Characiopsis  sp.    X  600.    (Original.) 

Cells  attached,  the  new  generation  clustered  at  the  free  tip  of 
the  empty  mother  cell Sciadium  A.  Braun. 

Thallus  of  six  to  eight  cylindrical  cells,  radiating  from  the  tip  of 
a  sessile,  empty,  cylindrical  membrane;  reproduction  by  six  to  eight 
zoospores  with  two  dlia  each,  which  attach  themselves  at  the  tip  of 
the  mother-membrane  after  the  removal  of  a  cap  which  liberates  the 
spores. 

Lemmermann  unites  Sciadium  with  Ophiocytium  because  rarely  in 
Ophiocytium  the  new  generation  develops  from  one  end  of  the  parent 
cdl,  but  the  sessile  characteristic  and  the  basal  disc  of  Sciadium 
would  seem  to  separate  it  from  Ophiocytium  where  these  characteris- 
tics arc  not  found. 

Fig.  199.    Sciadium  arhuscula  K.  "^twan.    X  600.    (After  Rabenhont.) 

Reproduction  by  fission  and  by  zoospores. 

Family  Chlorosphaeraceae. 
Only  one  genus  known Chlorosphaera  Klebs. 

Cells  usually  in  small  cell  complexes,  originating  by  fission  in 
three  directions.  Chromatophore  parietal,  with  a  pyrenoid.  Zoo- 
spores usually  eight  in  number,  originating  by  successive  internal 
divisions.  These  have  two  dlia  and  a  pigment  spot.  Each  vegeta- 
tive cell  may  become  a  resting  spore. 

In  its  vegetative  state  Chlorosphaera  resembles  greatly  Pleura- 
coccus  vulgaris,  but  it  is  aquatic,  rather  than  aerial.  It  is  a  common 
form  in  ponds  and  lakes,  though  rarely  found  in  such  quantities  as 
to  be  noticed,  unless  developed  in  culture. 

Fig.  200.    Chlorosphaera  lacustns  Snow.     X  585.    (Original.) 

175  (90*  95>  131)     Cells  without  a  gelatinous  envelop  or  stalks;  closely  united 

to  form  structures  of  definite  shape  (coenobia).    ...     176 

176  (187)     Coenobium  usually  a  cluster  of  definite  shape  and  structure,  formed 

by  the  union  of  four,  eight,  sixteen,  or  thirty-two  non- 
motile  cells  arising  from  internal  division. 

Family  Coelastraceae.   .   .      177 

177  (182,  186)     Cells  radially  placed  or  forming  close  dusters 178 


174  (132,  137,  155) 
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178  (179, 180,  181)    Cells  spherical Coelaitrttm  Nageli. 


4^ 


Cells  spherical  or  slightly  anitled;  chronutophorc  a  hollow  iphere,  oix 
at  one  siae,  with  a.  pyrmoid  opposite  the  opening. 

Coiiaslrum  occius  in  all  bodies  oC  water,  and  a  found  in  the  planktoi 
It  u  very  resistant  to  unfavorable  conditions,  peisistiDg  long  alter  mo 
other  alese  have  perished. 


.    CmUtlnm  itkuncam  Nifcli.     X  on.    (Ori(iiul.) 

179  (1781 180,  iSi)    Cells  cordate  or  reniform Sorastrum  Kfltziiig. 

Chloroplast  parietal,  with  a  single  pyrenmd.  Celli  on  thott  Uklkt 
ndiating  fn>tD  a  lelatinaus  center,  but  both  center  and  italks  unially 
hidden  by  the  celU.    A  new  coenobium  from  each  cell. 

'  iHH  is  of  less  frequent  occuirence  than  most  of  the  oUm 
of  the  CotUutractae.  but  is  found  io  most  localities  where 
_-  found,  especially  io  the  sedimeat  at  the  bottom  of  ponds, 
occasionally  in  the  planktoa. 

Flo.  »i.    Ssrattnm  itumhium  NtfdL     X  tea.    (OrifiBaL) 

.180  (178, 179,  181)     Cells  crescent-shaped,  points  turned  outward. 

SeUnastruM  Reinsch. 


* 


iSi  (178,  179,  180)     Cells  club-shaped  or  elongated,  forming  a  star. 

Actinailnim  Lagerheim. 
\c  at  the  center. 

■  hamltuMi  LifeAdm.     X  !SO.    (Oiifiul.) 

l8a  (177,  186)     Cells  in  one  plane 183 

183^(184,  i8s)     Cells  (our,  eight,  or  sixteen  in  one  or  two  parallel  or  zigzag 
rows Scenedesmus  Meycn. 

The  cells  oval  or  pointed,  the  membiane  either  smooth  or 
(umished  with  distinct  spines  at  the  ends.  ChrDmalophoie 
single,  parietal,  with  an  opening  at  one  side  and  a  pyrenoid. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  common  and  the  best  known  of 
all  of  the  lower  algae,  it  being  found  in  almost  all  localities 
where  algae  are  ever  found.  Its  adaptation  to  various 
environments,  and  to  conditions  unfavorable  to  most  olbe. 
algae,  accounts  for  its  wide  distribution. 


FtO.  10;.  SiaudumMi tuairiaiidtBiBi.  Xits-  (Orj^sal.) 

184  (183,  185)     Cells  grouped  in  fours,  forming  a  rectangular  plate  of  sixteen 
or  more  cells Crucigtnia  Morren. 


.   CflwifdHa  arinJiM  Chodat.    Xioos.   (OfWuL) 


i6o 
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185  (183,  184)    Cells  four  together,  never  forming  larger  plates.    From  two  to 

five  spines  on  the  external  margin  of  each  cell. 

Tetrastrum  Chodat. 
Schmidle  regards  those  forms  with  spines  simply  as  different  species  of  Staurogenia. 
186(182,177)     Cells  four,  lying  in  two  planes Tetradesmus  Srmth. 

This  coenobium  resembles  a  Scenedesmus  rolled  up,  and  in  the  size,  shape, 
and  structure  of  the  cells  they  are  the  same. 

Fig.  207.    Tetradesmus  wisconsiensis  Smith.     X  1500.    (After  Smith.) 


187  (176) 


188  (189) 


189  (188)    Coenobium  a  coarse  net. 


Coenobium  a  coarse  net  or  a  concentrically-arranged  circular  disc  of 
cells,  formed  by  the  joining  together  of  zoospores  while  within 
the  mother-membrane,  or  still  within  the  liberated  inner 
lining  of  the  same.  .    .    Family  Hydrodictyaceae  .   .     188 

Coenobium  a  free-swimming  circular  plate  of  cells,  one  layer  in 
thickness Pediastrum  Meyen. 

The  cells  arranged  either  with  intercellular  si>aces  or  not;  marginal 
cells  with  one  or  two  pointed  projections;  inner  cells  angled  or  concave; 
chromatophorc  parietal,  with  one  pyrenoid,  and  perforated  at  one  side. 
Reproduction  by  means  of  zoospores  which  are  cast  out  together  with 
the  inner  lining  of  the  mother-membrane,  and  within  which  they  form 
a  new  coenobium. 

An  alga  which  greatly  resembles  a  two-celled  Pediastrum  was  formerly 
described  as  Euastrum  by  Schmidle,  but  Lagerheim  places  it  in  a  new 
genus  Euastropsis.  The  mode  of  reproduction  is  the  same  as  for  Pedi- 
astrum; the  zoospores,  however,  arrange  themselves  in  pairs  instead  of 
in  a  single  plate,  and  form  a  number  of  new  individuals  which  are  set 
free  while  within  the  inner  layer  of  the  mother-membrane. 

Fig.  208.    Pediastrum  boryanum  Meneghini.     X  600.    (Original.) 

Hydrodictyon  Roth. 

Nets  large,  each  mesh  bounded  by  five  or  six 
cylindrical  cells;  the  chromatophore  reticulate, 
parietal,  with  numerous  pyrenoids;  asexual  re- 
production by  zoospores,  those  from  each  cell 
forming  a  new  net;  sexual  reproduction  by 
many  isogametes.  The  zygospore  produces 
two  to  five  large  zoospores  which  in  turn  give 
rise  to  a  new  net  when  they  germinate. 

In  the  early  stages  the  nucleus  is  single,  but 
later  divides  rapidly  so  that  the  cell  is  multi- 
nucleate. As  the  nets  are  formed  within  the 
cylindrical  mother-membrane  they  are  cylin- 
drical in  shape  for  some  time,  but  later  become 
torn  and  irregular.  The  nets  occur  as  a  very 
thick  light  green  scum  on  the  surface  of  ponds 
exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  The  dif- 
ferent modes  of  reproduction  have  been  proved 
by  Klebs  to  depend  largely  on  the  condition  in 
environment,  and  that  by  varying  these  condi- 
ditions  the  different  phases  to  development  can 
be  produced. 

Fig.  209.    Hydrodictyon  reOculatum  Lagerheim. 
X  100.     (Original.) 

190  (68,  249)     Plant  of  septate  filaments,  or  of  closely-arranged  cells,  forming 

plates  or  cylinders,  one  or  more  layers  thick;  attached  or 
free-swimming Order  Confervales  .   .     191 

Reproduction  asexual,  sexual,  or  both  in  the  same  species. 

191  (196,  246)     Plant  in  adult  form  a  macroscopic,  free-swimming  plate  or 

hollow  cylinder  of  cells;  in  early  stages  often  filamentous 
and  attached Family  Ulvaceae  .   .     192 
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19a  (193)     Plant  cylindrical,  flattened,  or  bFoached,  of  a  simple  layer  of  cells, 
reproduction  by  zoospores  and  isogametes. 

Enteromorpha  Link. 


Frequently  branched  and  variable  in  shape;  chromatophorc 
farietal.  with  one  pyrenoid.  Zoospores  mth  four  dlia  and  a 
irigmenl  spot.     Gairetes  with  two  cilia. 

Both  zoospores  and  gametes  are  formed  in  the  vegetative 
cells  except  those  at  the  base. 

The  greater  niuaber  of  species  of  Enleromorpka  are  marine, 
though  £.  itilttlitu^is  is  found  in  the  fresli  water.  Many  of 
the  salt-water  forms  are  very  variable  so  that  the  species  are 
difficult  to  determine. 


"wMrS 


193  (192)     Plant  in  the  adult  stage  a  thin,  membranaceous  plate.    .    .    .     194 

194  (195)     Chroma Cophore  a  thin,  parietal  lining  to  the  membrane,  with  one 

pyrenoid Monostroma  Wittrock, 

The  plant  in  early  stages  a  hollow  sack  or  cylinder,  Ixicoming 
torn  later,  forming  a  membranaceous  plate,  near  the  base  of 
which  certain  cells  elongate,  grow  downward  and  form  strength- 
ening supports.  Reproduction  by  means  of  zoospores  with  four 
cilia  and  smaller  gametes  with  two  dlia.  These  may  germinate 
without  copulation. 

The  membrane  ia  at  first  very  thin,  but  later  becomes  gelati- 
nous so  that  the  cells  are  more  or  less  separated  from  each  other. 
Growth  is  not  localized  but  is  inleicalary  and  the  cells  are  often 
clustered  in  groups  of  four. 

UotustroiHa  biJtoium  occurs  in  stiallow  ditches,  partially  sub- 
merged and  partially  swimming  on  the  surface. 

Fic.  III.    Unoilnma  tmlltium  Thunl.    X  ISO.     (After  Reinkc.) 

195  (194)     Chloroplast  star-shaped,  radiating  from  the  center,  with  one  pyre- 


PUn 

t  at  first  filamen 

tons 

but  later 

a  plate  of  cells 

roupedin 

small 

areas.    Rhiioids 

frequent 

at  the  base.    Reprod 

nth 

ree  ways; 

by  isolated  port 

iniof  the 

plant 

Lk  metes,  and  aplanos 

,     N 

us  SehiugBiiium  which  greatly  fe- 

semble 

sPrasiola.     The 

phore 

is  stellate  and  th 

filaments 

diMde 

ongitudinally  lo 

ore  rows.     The  chief  differ- 

etween  this  and 

Pro 

jiol 

at  in  the  latter 

genus  the 

dinal  divisions 

while 

in  the   former 

hey  cease 

after  the  first  few  times 

followed  in  this  by  West. 
Fia.  211.    /'ruigfa  frii^  Meneabini.    X  about  ;s.    (After  Oltmam 
aAd  Kieoegfuni.) 

196  (191,  146)     Plant  filamentous 197 

197(219)     Filaments  fine,  mostly  unbranched 198 

198  (117,  ai8)     Filaments  generally  unbranched.      Chromatophore  a  single. 

parietal  curved  plate  or  cylinder,  rarely  axial,  or  of  several 

small,  distinct  discs,  rarely  more  or  less  uni  ted  into  a  network. 

Family  Ulothbichaceae  .  .     199 
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199  (2 1 1 , 2 1 2, 3 13)    The  chromatophore  single,  a  parietal  plate  or  cylinder.   300 

200  (205)    Filaments  without  gelatinous  envelop 201 

201  (204)    Filament  alwa3rs  simple,  composed  of  a  single  row  of  ceUs.  .     202 

202  (203)    Cells  cylindrical.    Reproduction  by  zoospores  and  in  some  cases 

by  resting  spores Hormidiutn  KUtzing. 


Zoospores  formed  singly  in  each  cell;  they  have  two  dlia  but  no  pig- 
ment spot.    Resting  spores  occur  with  reduction  of  moisture. 


Fia  3x3.    Bormidium  mUtu  Meneghini.    X  400.    (OriginaL) 


203  (202) 


Cells  but  little  longer  than  broad.    Reproduction  by  zoospores 
and  isogametes Ulothrix  KUtzing. 


[LJ\ 


«B!too' 


Cells  relatively  short;  chromatophore  lining  the  entire 
inembrane,  or  only  a  part,  with  a  pyrenoid.  Reproduc- 
tion by  zoospores  and  isogametes.  Zoospores  with  four 
dlia  and  a  pigment  spot;  gametes  smaller,  with  two  dlia, 
capable  of  germinating  without  copulation. 

Ulothrix  occurs  frequently  among  other  algae  in  ponds, 
lakes,  and  watering  troughs,  though  not  often  in  great 
quantities. 

The  resemblance  to  llormidium  b  great,  though  the 
spedes  of  the  latter  genus  are  apt  to  be  somewhat  smaller, 
and  the  length  of  the  cells  relatively  longer  in  proportion  to 
the  breadth. 

Ulothrix  y\A6&  readily  to  cultivation,  and  different  phases 
of  its  development  may  be  controlled  by  changes  in  the 
environment. 


Fig.  214.     Ulothrix  tonaia  Yi^imm,\  a.  vegetative  filament.  X 
%2$.  h.  macrozoospore.   X  388.    c.  microzoospore.    (After  Kkbt.) 


304  (201) 


Filament  at  first  simple,  later  becoming  a  solid  mass  of  many  cells. 

Schizomcris  KUtzing. 
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Plant  in  early  ttaga  like  VteAta,  l&tei  fonnins 
R  slender,  solid  parenchymitoua  Glameot;  reproduc- 
tion by  icxi^pores.  one  from  each  cell 

Ouantilie^  oF  the  zoospores  are  liberated  from  a 
filament  at  a  lime,  Ihe  ws^li  becomiog  partially  gelat- 


rs  the  genus  is  regarded  ■! 


a  pigment  »pi 
lay  cDaoge  inti 


II  baa  been  found  growiag  on  river  banka 


and  in  quiet  frab  w 


ao5  (300)    Fibment  with  gelatinous  envelop 3o6 

306  (309)    Cells  not  in  distinct  pairs, 307 

307  (308)     Cells  oval,  gelatinous  envelop  homogenous. 

Eormospora  Bifbisson. 


^— '  ^^-  -      -  -..  ^-^      nf  th.-  ™ll«   unH  I 


Flo.  116.  Btn 


Tbis  19  regarded  by  many  as  being  but  a 
■   ^topmenl  of  f  txArir,  but  the 

., membrane,  the  rounded  etuis 

the  cells,  and  the  fact  that  this  form  is  not 
known  to  reproduo 


3oS  (307)     Cells  rounded.     Gelatinous  sheath  showing  radial  fibrillar  struc- 
ture  Radiofilum  Schmidle. 

Chromaloidiore  single,  parietal,  with  one  i^renoid. 
Celts  spherical,  ellipsoidal,  or  lenticular,  in  some 
spedes  united  by  short  necks.  Filaments  unbranched. 
Reproduction  by  simple  division.       Wille   includes 

_  Hormttpcra  and  RadiejUum  with  Gemm^a,  a  genua 

''X3»,"'(Ml«r'Weii.'r  not  known  to  occur  in  Ametiai. 

309  (306)     Cells  mostly  in  pairs 3io 

310  (ill)     Cells  rounded,  gelatinous  substance  lamellate,  invested  by  the 

antecedent  mother-membrane,    ,    .    .  Binuclearia  Wittrock. 
Filaments  attached  when  young:  each  cell  pair 
/,  jfc^^  originates  from  the  tnnlents  of  a  single  cell,  and  is 

^^*'   ["Tfe' C ULCtf^N^^  surrounded  by  a  more  ot  less  lamellate  substance, 

^   ^  KiS^li^ — ^^ix  about  which  the  original  membrane  is  still  visible. 

XCt^v         Chromatophore  parietal,  reproduction  by  division 


Filamoiti  short,  free-snHmmlng.     Ceils  cylindrical,  [ 
eadi  pair  separated  from  the  neil  by  an  apparently  en .  .  ^ 

within  the  numbrane  after  whicli  the  parts  become  separated,  probaUy  by  a  gelatmoua  sub- 
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Fic.  iig.    Planilantma  biiler- 


<r^n-<^^>     U.'^r.'"C7     I'^'Si^g       nv>-l»-^^v-       l.^".'iSd,-n.idi..- 

3(199,  ^iii  313)  Chromatophore  a  parietal  celwoik.   Microspora  Lagerheim. 

Chromatophorcs   band-ULe   or  netted   and    thickened  at   mtervats; 
''    1  becoming  fragmented  into  H-shaped  pieces.     Repni- 


■ospores. 

ics  resembling  Conferva.     Mem- 

distinctly  made  up  of  H-shaped 

'lapping.    Reproduc- 


%  ■'^jjJaWlil^f  rJriii'C        membra 


Filaments  free,  unbianched;  a 
Fio  110.  Uietti*tni    brane  thick,  somewhat  gclatinoi 

amatiia        Ligerheim.     piccea,  the  ends  of  the  H  either  j ,, 

X  MJ-    (Alter  Wot.)     tion  by  macraioospores  with  four  dlia.  and  m 

213  (i99i  21I1  ^li)  Chromatophorcs  many,  parietal,  disc-shaped.  Filaments 
fine,  unbranched,  rarely  (Aeronemum)  branched.  Repro- 
duction by  mono-ciliate  zoospores 214 

314(215,216)     Filaments  unbranched,  at  first  attached:  no  pyrenoids. 

Tribotiema  Derbes  and  Solier. 

Filaments   liRht  green,   soft   to  the  touch.      Length  of   cells   one  to   several    times  the 

breadth,  sometimes  slightly  swollen  at  the  middle.    Chromatophores  from  two  to  many,  small, 

irictai.     Reproduction  by  zoospores,  one  or  two  ol 

hich    are    formed  in  a    cell  and   liberated  by  the 

membrane  fatting  into  H-shapcd  pieces.      Zoospores 

obovate,  asymmetrical,  with  two  chromatophores  in 

Fio.    hi.     Trihnnfva    minur  Klebt.         Uie  atilerioi  part,  one  dlium,  and  no  pigment  spot. 

X  8cx>.     {Onginal.I  Resting  cells  may  occur. 

3IS  (214,  216)  Structure  of  cells  and  zoospores  as  in  Trihonema;  filamenU 
composed  of  segments  of  4  to  8  cells;  each  fonned  from  the 
contents  of  a  single  vegetative  cell,  the  ruptured  wall  of 
which  is  visible  at  the  end  of  the  segment.  Division  rarely 
longitudinal Bumilleria  Bora, 

Filaments  usually  short.  Zoospores  the  fame  as  in  Tribotuma.  but  liberated  through  a  dis- 
solved portion  of  the  membrane,  instead  of  through  a  circular  split  dividing  the  membrane  into 
two  portions.     Resting  cells  may  be  formed. 

ai6  (214,  215)  Structure  of  celb  and  zoospores  as  in  Tribonema.  Filaments 
minute,  richly  branched,  easily  passing  into  a  unicellular 
condition 


Chromatophores    pale,    sev- 
eral in  a  cell,  ntthoul  pyrenoids 

brane.  Kcproducliun  by  zoo- 
spores whidi  have  a  single  dli- 
um. a  small  chromatophore,  and 
a  pigment  spot.  They  move 
with  an  amoeboid  motion.  This 
may  be  the  same  as  MomKilia 
Gemcck,  though  the  branching 
is  much  more  abundant  than 
is  described  in  that  form. 
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217  (198,  218)  Plants  of  unbranched,  free-swimming,  more  or  less  gelatinous 

filaments,  the  cells  very  long;  chlorophyll  parietal  and  sur- 
rounding a  number  of  large  conspicuous  vacuoles  which 
show  as  a  row  of  lighter  areas;  pyrenoids  numerous.  Re- 
production by  heterogametes. 

Family  Sphaeropleaceae. 
Only  one  genus  known Sphaeropka  Agardh. 

Cells  cylindrical,  tapering;  length 
eight  to  twenty  times  the  breadth, 
several  nuclei  present.  CX>gonia  and 
antheridia  formed  from  vegetative  cells, 
the  oogonia  containing  many  oospheres, 
and  the  antheridia  a  very  large  number 
of  antherozoids  with  two  dlia;  these  are 
liberated  through  holes  in  the  mem- 
brane and  enter  the  oogonia  through 
similar  holes;  the  oospores  are  red  and 
have  a  thick,  rough  membrane.  On 
germmation  each  produces  one  to  eight 
zoospores  with  a  pigment  spot  and 
two  dlia.  Spores  may  be  produced 
parthenc^enetically . 


FlO.  224.    Spfuuro^ea  annulina  Agardh. 
(After  Rauwenhoff.) 


X  1133- 


218  (198,  217) 


Plants  of  unbranched,  more  or  less  gelatinous,  filaments, 
attached  in  early  stages;  cells  short,  cylindrical,  or  swollen; 
chroma tophore  single,  parietal,  with  one  pyrenoid.  Repro- 
duction by  means  of  zoospores  with  two  cilia  and  by  hetero- 
gametes  Family  Cylindrocapsaceae. 

Only  one  genus  known Cylindrocapsa  Reinsch. 


Reproduction  asexual  and  sexual;  asex- 
ual, by  zoospores  and  akinetes;  sexual,  by 
means  of  oogonia,  each  with  one  oospore, 
and  antheridia,  each  with  two  anthero- 
zoids; oospore  red  in  color. 

This  is  a  very  rare  alga  though  it  is 
reported  by  Collins  as  occurring  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  by  WoUe  as  occurring  from 
New  York  to  Florida. 

Fig.  32^.  Cylindrocapsa  invohita  Reinsdi. 
a.  vegetative  filament:  b.  formation  of  anthero- 
loida;  c.  oogonium  with  antherozoids.  X  575* 
(After  Cienkowski.) 


219  (197)    Filaments  coarser,  mostly  branched 220 

220  (233)     Chromatophore  with  irregular,  linear,  or  net-like  perforations.     221 

221  (230)    Zoospores  biciliate Family  Cladophoraceae  .    .     222 

Filaments  mostly  branched,  harsh  to  the  touch,  generally  attached;  chromatophore  parietal, 
with  irregular,  net-like  perforations;  contents  granular;  numerous  pyrenoids.  Nudd  many. 

222  (223)    Filaments  never  branched  except  at  the  attachment. 

Chaetonwrpha  KUtzing. 

Filamoits  attadied  by  a  branched,  rhizoid-like  organ.    Reproduction  by  means  of  zoospores. 
The  spedes  of  thb  genus  are  mostly  marine. 

223  (222)    Filaments  usually  branched 224 
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224  (aay)     Branches  abundant 335 

335  (316)     Plants  large,  tufted;  reproduction  by  zoo^Kires.  CladophoraKWiiit%. 


PUnt  frequently  very  large;  diaincter  of  the  filomoit* 
audi  greater  at  the  baie  than  at  the  ends;  the  length  of  the 
cells  one  to  twenty  times  the  diuneteii  leproductioa  by 
Eooapores,  many  b«n£  (onned  from  a  vegetatwe  cell;  thoe 
with  two  or  four  cilia. 

The  number  ol  ipedes  of  CladapHora  is  very  laigc  ud 
they  are  found  in  fresh,  bnclush,  and  salt  water,  but  prob- 
ably in  the  greatest  abundance  along  tbe  nhorea  of  lakt* 
where  they  ate  constantly  washed  by  the  waves.  Some 
■pecies  are  believed  to  be  annual  and  some  perennial. 


Cladft^i  ihmtralt  KOIbdc. 


336  (335)    Plant  forming  pulvinate  coatings,  cdls  of  two  kinds,  one  li^t  and 

one  dark CUorotylium  KUtong. 

Plant  of  erect,  branching,  parallel  filaments,  forming  firm,  dense  tults  imbedded  in  a  gelatinous 
maia.     In  each  (iUment  several  celb  with  dense  chloronhyll  alternate  with  longer  ones  contain- 
ing less  chloropbyll,  thus  giving  a  conceotric  atrange- 
menl  of  light  and  daili. 

ChromaCophoie  liand-shaped.  asexual  leproductioa  by 
.   CUnraiyliKm  aUnuUnM       bidliate  zoospores  which  are  formed  in  great  numbers 
(After  Rabeii-       in  each  zoosporagium.    Akinetes  are  also  formed. 


237(224)    Branches  not  frequent,  rarely  wanting 338 

118(229)     Branches  long,  scattered;  reproduction  by  resting  spores. 

PUkophora  Wittrock. 


darker,  nhile  the  rnembtane 
thickness  and  the  whole  be- 
the  middle. 


Branches  short,   attenuated,   infrequent,    sometimes  rhizoid-like, 
sometimes  lacking  altogether.     .    ,     Rhisocionium  Ktitzing. 

Filaments  attached,  often  curved 
and  [natted,  usually  with  short  infre- 
quent branches  which  consist  of  one 
or  more  cells,  sometimes  resembling 
rhizoids      Cell  walls  lamellose. 

Chromatophore  netted,  with  sev- 
eral pyienoids.  Nuclei  several  Re- 
production by  Udliale  s>09| 
and  by  akioetes.  Sometime*  o 
ting  on  damp  ground. 
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330  (221)    Zoospores  with  a  circle  of  dlia  near  the  smaller  end. 

Family  Oedogoniaceae  .   .     231 

Plants  of  bimnched  or  unhnuiched  filaments,  attached  in  eariy  stages;  duomatoi^ore  with 
irregular,  linear,  or  net-like  perforations  and  several  pyrenoids;  membrane  often  with  transverse 
striations  at  one  end  of  a  cell.  Reproduction  by  means  of  zoospores  with  a  circle  of  dlia  near 
the  smaller  end  and  by  heterogametes. 

331  (233)    Plant  not  branched Oedogonium  Link. 


Plants  either  monoecious  or  dioecious;  in  the 
latter  case  the  filaments  bearing  antheridia  may 
be  normal  filaments,  or  tiny  fiuiments  of  single 
cells  called  dwarf  males,  attadied  near  the  oogonia. 
These  originate  from  special  small  zoospores  called 
androspores.  But  one  oosphere  in  an  oogonium; 
the  spermatozoid  enters  tnrou^ h  a  perforation 
in  the  wall  or  through  an  openmg  caused  by  the 
throwing  off  of  a  cap;  antheridia  single  or  many 
together,  each  containing  one  or  two  antherozoids; 
oospore  brown  or  red.  Asexual  reproduction  by 
zoospores  borne  singly  in  vegetative  cells;  th^r 
have  a  crown  of  cflia  about  a  colorless  spot  at  the 
anterior  end. 

Oedogonium  occurs  in  almost  all  bodies  of 
water  and  several  species  are  usually  found 
together. 


333  (331)    Plant  branched. 


Fig.  ajo.  Oedogomum  crtmUaUxostatum  Wittzock. 
a.  oospore.  X  about  600.  b.  Otdogonmm  ip.,  vege- 
tative filament,  c.  division,  d.  fbrmatioo  of  antberima. 
ht  c,  d.  X  atx>ut  520.    (Original.) 


Bidhochaete  Agardh. 


Most  of  the  cdls  bear- 
mg  a  k)ng  coferless  hair, 
swollen  at  the  base. 
Reproduction  as  mOedo- 
gonium;  the  dwarf  males 
very  frequent. 

Though  not  so  com- 
mon as  Oedogonium  it 
is  found  all  over  the 
world  and  sometimes 
occurs  in  ffreat  quanti- 
ties, completelv  cover- 
ing submerged  higher 
plants  with  a  feathery 
coating. 

Small  branches  which 
have  been  detached  are 
also  often  found  among 
other  algae. 


Fig.  931.  BnlboehaeU 
mirabilis  Wittzock.  «. 
Plant  with  ooqwre.  h. 
dwarf  male  on  oospore. 
e.    soonoics.        X    aoa 
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333  (330)     ChromatophoTc  a  single  equatorial  band,  with  one  pyrenoid.    Fila- 

tnents  braached,  attached,  frequently  with  a  gelatinous  cov- 
ering.    Reproduction  by  zoospores  and  isogametes. 

Family  Chaetophoraceae  .  .     334 

334  (343)    The  zoosporangia  of  the  same  form  as  the  vegetative  cells;  the 

larger  species  usually  bearing  long  haiis. 

Subfamily  Chaetophoreae  .    .     335 

335  (339)     Plant  attached,  differentiated  into  base  and  apex 336 

336  (337,  338)     Filaments  imbedded  in  a  firm,  gelatinous  matrix,  forming  a 

spherical    or  an  irregularly  branched,  ribbon-like  thallu3 
attached  at  the  base Chaetophora  Shrank. 


337  ('3*1  '38)     Filaments  not  imbedded  in  a  firm  gelatinous    matrix,  the 
branches  irregularly  placed,  of  the  same  size  as  the  principal 
Myxonema  Fries, 


Plant  eillier  sever&l  ccnlimeters  long,  at- 
lached,  or  very  minulc  and  free,  oitcn  passing 
into  a  palmellk  condilion.  Sexual  reproduc- 
tion by  means  of  isogametes  with  two  dlia 
and  a  pigment  spot;  asexual,  by  looqnrei 
wilb  four  cilia,  and  by  akinetes. 

ilyxmrma  is  widely  distributed,  tbe  mi- 
cro5co|Mcal  forms  occurring  almost  univer- 
sally on  mosses  and  liverworts  in  damp  local- 
ities, while  the  larger  forms  are  frequent  in 
running  water.  They  have  been  known  to 
ns.    Tbe 


r  fonr 


>pical,  ! 
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938  (336,  237)    Lateral  branches  i 


whorls  or  tufts,  smaller  than  the  main 
Draparnaldia  Boiy. 


Plant  atticliBl  by  a  disc  of  cpUs.  Terminal  cells  usually  ending  m  a  long,  colorless  hair. 
Reproduction  by  means  of  zoospores  with  four  cilia  and  a  pigment  spot.      No  fcTtilization 

In  DrapanvMia  the  photosynthess  takes  place  prindpally  in  the  tuited  branches,  as  the 
chloropUst  of  the  priacipal  aris  is  reduced  to  a  small,  equatorial  band  io  each  cell. 

All  forms  of  Draparnaldia  bic  large  and  are  found  in  much  the  aome  localities  as  the  larger 
fonnsot  Uynmema. 


Fn.  )34.    DratamaUi*  fhmiM  Agardh.  X  about  so.    KJriiiiiiL) 

339  (23s)    Plant  epiphytic  adhering  throughout  to  other  plants.    .  .  .     140 


340  (341)     Plant  ot  irregulatiy  branched  filaments,  setae  or  hairs  not  abundant. 

Herposleiron  Nttgeli. 

Plaot  small,  cells  with  a  parietal  chromatophore,  a 
pyrenokl,  and  frequently  a  long  colorless  haii; 
production  by  means  of  e^-shaped  s 
lourdliasnd  a  p' 
in  B  single  cell. 


.    BtrttiUut*  unferntvla  NtgeU. 


l^o 
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241  (240)    Individual  cells  flask-shaped,  each  with  a  long  slender  hair  from 

the  smaller  portion ChaetosphaeridiumYLlthahiL 

Chromatophore 
parietal,  witn  one 
pyrenoid.  Repio- 
duction  by  zoo- 
spores, four  of 
waich  are  produced 
in  a  cell.  Horizon- 
tal divisions  of  the 
cells  also  occurs, 
the  lower  of  the 
daughter  cells  pass- 
ing gradually  to  the 
side  of  the  upper 
one. 

Chaetosfhaeridium 
b  widdy  distrib- 
uted in  the  United 
States  though 
rarely  occurring  in 
(]uantities  exceed- 
ing a  few  cells  at  a 
time. 

These  are  usu- 
ally attached  to  fil- 
amentous a^ae  and 
are  inconspicuous, 
though  the  long 
setae  are  usually 
somewhat  promi- 
nent 

Fio.  336.    Ckaetosphaendium  prmgskeimii  Klebahn.     X  about  425.    (After  Hazen.) 

242  (234)    The  zoosporangia  different  from  the  vegetative  cells. 

^u  r  family  Chroolepideae  .   .     243 

243  (244,  245)    Plant  minute,  tree-like  in  its  branching;    reproduction  by 

zoospores Microthamnion  NSgeli. 

Branches  from  the  upper  end  of  a  cell  and  not  sepa- 
rated by  a  membrane;  obtuse  at  the  tip;  color  pale; 
chromatophore  a  parietal  band  with  no  pyrenoid.  Zoo- 
spores formed  in  zoosporangia  at  the  ends  of  filaments. 


Fio.  337.    Microthamnion  kUttingianuin  NKgeli. 

(Original.) 


X600. 


244  (243,  245) 


Plant  coarse,  irregularly  branched,  partly  erect  and  partly 
creeping  on  stones  and  trees;  when  aerial,  often  colored  red 
by  haematochrome.  Membrane  thick;  reproduction  by 
zoospores  and  gametes Trentepohlia  Martius. 

Chromatophores  many,  irregular  discs,  without  pyre- 
noids;  gametangia  and  zoosporangia  mostly  terminal; 
gametes  and  zoospores  similar,  being  egg-shaped,  with 
two  dlia  and  haematochrome,  but  no  definite  pigment 
spot.     A  palmella  condition  may  occur. 

These  are  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  aerial  algae 
because  they  exist  principally  in  the  air  and  form  often 
bright -colored  incrustations  on  the  bark  of  trees  and 
stones.  They  are  not  infrequently  found  in  connection 
with  lichen  fungi. 

As  the  Trenifpohlias  are  prindpally  aerial,  the  lib- 
eration of  the  zoospores  and  gametes  can  occur  only  at 
the  time  of  a  rain  or  in  the  presence  of  a  heavy  dew. 

Fio.  238.     Trentepohlia  wainoi  Hariot.     X  las-     (After 
Collins  and  Hariot.) 
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945  (343>  344)    Structure  as  In  Treniepohlia  but  many  of  tlie  cells  having 
setae Nylandera  Haiiot 


Fio.  ng.    SytaitdiTa  IfUadalt  Huiot.    X  14O'     (ARd  HxiaL) 


346(191,196)     Plant  an  attached  disc 347 

347  (348)  Plant  a  small,  attached  disc  or  cushion  of  cells,  made  up  of  radiating 
rows  of  cells  either  separate  or  grown  together,  beating  on 
the  surface  long  sheathed  hairs.  Reproduction  by  means 
of  zoo^Mies  and  by  heterogametes. 

Family  Coleochaetaceas. 
Only  oue  genus CoUochaele  Brfbisson. 

Celb  with  a  single,  large.  p&rieUl  chromatoidiorc  and  \  pyrenoid.  Any  vegetative  cell  may 
give  rise  to  an  esg-ihaped  toospore.  Plants  either  moaoedousot  dioecious;  oogotiia  flasli-shaped, 
at  the  end  of  abianch  or  rowol  cells;  antheridia  near  the  oogonia.each  bearing  a  single  antbero- 
loid;  a  layeiof  cells  devebp  about  tbe  oospore.  On  germination  the  ooqmre  divides,  producing  a 
number  of  cells,  in  eadi  ooe  oE  which  a  loOBpon  ia  formed;  these  reiroduce  the  parent  plant. 


PottiaBafadiK.    Xabonttlf. 
348  (347)     Plant  a  disc,  of  one  or  more  layers  in  thickness,  adhering  throu^- 
out  to  a  substratum,  often  bearing  gelatinous  hairs.    Repro- 
duction by  means  of  zoospores,  and  in  some  instances  by 

isogametes. Family  Mvcoedeaceae. 

Only  one  genus  recorded  here. Ulvdla  Crouan. 

Plant  a  disc  of  radiating  rows  of  cells,  a  single 
layer  id  thidcoesa  on  the  margin  and  aeveial  in  tne 
middle  ctuomatophore  single,  but  thickened  so  as 
to  give  the  apprarance  of  many;  pyrenoid  single. 

AppearaDcemuchasinCdjeKAofteexcept  that  mem- 
brane and  hairs  are  more  gelatinous  and  the  hairs 
have  no  aheatbs.  Reproduction  by  zoospores  only. 
These  have  cilia,  and  arise  first  at  tbe  center  of  the 
disc  and  later  toward  the  margin.  On  the  surface  of 
water  plants.  Mr.  F.  S.  Collias  beUeves  this  to  Le 
Ckatlepellii  but  sexual  reproduction  charactenatic  lor 
Chatlopdtis  has  not  been  observed  in  this  form. 
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349  (68,  iQo]  Plants  of  non-septate,  branched  filaments,  fonning  felt-like 
masses  on  water  or  earth;  or  plants  minute,  growing  on  the 
surface  of  moist  earth  or  in  the  tissues  oE  higher  plants; 
nuclei,  many.  Reproduction  by  zoospores,  isogametes,  or 
heterogametes Order  Sipbonales     .    .     150 

Many  marine  fbnnsi  fresh  water  forms  (ew,  diSeriog  grcally  in  appearuice  and  leproduttioo. 

150  (251,  252)  Plant  a  felt-like  mass  of  branched  filaments  which  contain  no 
septa  except  when  reproductive  bodies  are  formed. 

Vaucheria  de  Candolle. 
Plant  branched;    chromatoptiores  c 
merous,    parietal,    disc-shaped;     asew 
nproduction  either  by  zoos^ 
akinctes,  the  former  bome  si 

mina)  sporangiii,' the  latter  c „  __ 

sphcrital  cells  on  short,  lalerai  branches; 

-•m-i      antheridia,  each  with  many  aatheroEoids 
_- J"_        are  borne  side  by  ade  either  laterally  or 
'  ^  "       on  the  end5  of  short  branches. 
*-=^     Fig.  341.     raw**™  «fBB  HuMll.     X  30a 
COrigini].) 

>,  352)  Plant  growing  on  mobt  earth,  about  i  mm.  broad,  erect,  green, 
balloon-shaped,  with  brandied,  colorless  rhizoids  at  smaller 
end Bolrydium  Wallroth. 


Chromalnphoren  numerous,  minute,  parietal,  each  wilh  a  pyre- 
Qoid;  reproduction  by  loospores;  under  dry  conditions  resting  spores 
may  be  formed  in  the  branched  rhizoid-tike  oigan  ol  attachment. 


TiiuiJflMi  Grcvitle. 


(After  Goebel  and 


Plants  growing  on  the  tissues  of  higher  plants. 

Pkyllosiphon  Kuhn. 

Planti  parasitic  in  the  leaves  and  stems  o(  aijuatic 
plants.  The  lower  end  is  inflated,  green,  the  upper  part 
colorleM.  In  the  vegeutive  part  the  chromatophores  are 
indistinct.  Reproduction  by  internal  diviwon  or  aplano- 
spores  which  are  liberated  by  the  rupturing  of  the  cell  walL 
In  these  the  rhromatophorc  is  distinct. 

Fio.  1.14.    FkyOtsiplini  irisari  KUhn.    Cdb  d(  h«t  not  ibown. 
X40.    (After  Jart.) 

'S3  (t)  Plant  coarse,  at  least  several  centimeters  long,  wilh  a  Unear,  cylin- 
drical, occasionally  branched  axis,  showing  nodes  and  inter- 
nodes;  at  the  nodes,  whorls  of  cyUndrical  leaves  which  in 
turn  bear  leaflets;  sometimes  encrusted  with  lime.     Growth 

apical      Order  Cbarales. 

Only  one  family Characeae    .   .     254 
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Leaflets  and  internodes  of  both  axis  and  leaf  are  each  of  but  a  single  cell,  the 
walls  of  which  are  lined  with  chloroplasts  and  in  the  center  of  which  is  a  large 
sap  cavity.  In  Chara  the  intcrnodal  cell  is  more  or  less  completely  covered  by 
a  layer  of  cortical  cells  of  the  same  structure.  A  swamp-like  odor  is  usually 
present.  Reproduction  sexual  only;  plants  either  dioecious  or  monoecious,  but 
in  the  latter  case  the  antheridia  mature  before  the  oogonia.  The  antheridium 
is  spherical,  its  wall  composed  of  eight  *' shields''  which  contain  red  chromo- 
plasts  on  their  inner  surfaces.  Attached  to  the  middle  of  each  shield  and  pro- 
jecting inward  is  a  club-shaped  cell,  the  manubrium,  which  in  turn  bears  a 
short  cell,  the  capitulum.  To  the  capitula  are  attached  secondary  capitula 
bearing  four  long,  slender  filaments  made  up  of  many  cells,  each  containing 
an  antherozoid;  the  antherozoids  are  spiral  in  form  and  have  two  cilia  at  their 
anterior  ends;  the  oogonia  are  egg-shaped  and  are  covered  by  five  spiral 
cells,  the  tips  of  which  are  divided,  once  in  Chara  and  twice  in  NUeUa^  to  form 
the  "crown."  The  term  sporophydium  has  been  suggested  for  the  structure 
including  the  oospore,  its  basal  cell,  and  enveloping  cells.  Below  the  crown 
cells  the  antherozoids  penetrate  to  effect  fertilization.  Oospores  are  brown  or 
yellowish;  on  germination  they  produce  first  a  simple  row  of  cells,  the  pro- 
embryo,  on  which  the  new  individual  arises. 

254  (257)    Points  of  the  crown  of  the  oogoniiun  two-celled. 

S.'V family  NiTELLEAE    .    .  255 


255  (256)    Leaflets  projecting  beyond  the  tips  of  the  leaves,  giving  the  appear- 
ance of  forked  leaves NikUa  Agardh. 

Axis  and  leaves  never  with  a  cortical  covering  and  seldom  encrusted 
with  lime.  Leaves  with  but  one  whorl  of  leaflets,  but  these  in  turn 
may  bear  whorls  of  leaflets,  those  of  the  last  order  always  projecting 
beyond  the  leaves,  giving  them  a  divided  appearance.  The  antheridium 
always  terminal  on  the  middle  leaf  or  leaflet.  Oogonia  either  single  or 
several  together,  in  the  place  of  lateral  leaflets. 

Fio.  345.    NikUa  sp.    Natural  sixe.    (Original.) 


256  (255)    Leaflets  not  projecting  beyond  the  tips  of  the  leaves,  or  not  present. 

TolypeUa  A.  Braun. 

§tem  and  leaves  never  with  a  cortical  covering.  Leaves  with  one  to 
three  whorls  of  leaflets,  which  in  turn  may  bear  other  whorls  of  leaflets, 
much  smaller  than  the  first.  Antheridia  single  or  several  together,  which 
arise  from  the  basal  or  the  first  node  of  a  leaf«  CX>gonia  several,  sur- 
rounding  the  antheridia.    Plants  usually  monoecious* 

Fig.  346.    TolypeUa  mdifica  v.  Leoah.    Three-fourths  natural  siae.    (PoitkHH 

of  figure  after  Wille.) 
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257  (354)     Pomta  of  the  crown  of  the  oogonium  one-celled. 

Subfamily  Chak£A£. 
Only  one  genus  known  in  America Chora  A.  Braun. 

Plants  mostly  eacnisted  with  lime.  Principal  axis  and  leaves  more  or  leu  complelely  cov- 
ered with  a  layer  of  cells  Fonoing  Ibe  cortex.  l«aves  six  to  twelve  in  a  wborl.  each  uauidtr 
with  sevcnl  wborls  of  leaflets,  mostly  with  stipular  outgrowths.  Antheridla  and  oogonbl  Ml 
the  ui^r  aide  of  leaves.     Plants  eitbet  moooedoiu  or  dioedoua. 


Fta.  947.    Ctsra/KiiJu  Dtrv.    4.  two-tbirdi  natunl  ilie  partiosof  Bnn.     (After  Wilfe.)    B.  portioD 


In  Europe  two  other  genera  have  been  recognized  under  the  Ckareae  as  fol- 
lows: 

A.  Sporophydia  borne  on  the  inferior  side  of  the  cell  which  carries  the 
antheridium Lamprolhamnus  A,  Braun. 

B.  Sporophydia  occupying  the  place  of  a  leaflet  on  the  anterior  side  of  the 
leaf,  situated  between  antheridia Lychnothamnta  Leonh. 


Class  ni.    Phaeophyceae 

Color  brown;  plant  coarse  and  large;  or  fine,  filamentous. 

All  species  are  attached  and  have  a  dark  or  olive  green  color.    Many  are 

small  and  resemble  the  Confervales  while  others  reach  an  enormous  SLEe.- 

Sexual  reproduction  takes  place  by  antberidia  and  oogooia  in  the  larger  species, 

'  and  by  isogametes  and  zoospores  in  the  smaller. 

The  members  of  this  class,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  occur  in  salt-water, 
and  the  classification  of  some  fresh-water  forms  which  are  often  placed  in  this 
group  is  doubtful. 
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Only  one  genus  listed  here.  Plant  upright,  many  centimeters  long,  differ- 
entiated into  a.  pseudo-parenchymatous  principal  axis  and  branches,  covered 
with  short,  unbrancbed  haira.    Color  an  olive  brown Thorea  Boiy. 


each  ooataiiimg  but  a  smgle  ss/oxe. 


The  position  of  this  alga  in  the  sys- 
tem  □(  daasiScatioB  Uveiyiloubt^ 
but  for  convenience  it  ia  placed  wiib 
the  Fhacophyaat, 

Flo.  148.  Tlmrm  muiUiima  B«y. 
Fortioa  o(  a  looptuduul  ixdiA]  lectioD. 
X  itnut  tjo.      (After    BcdfcoKk  & 


Class  IV.     Rhodophyceae 

Color  red,  or  a  dull,  purplish  green;  plant  sotnetimes  complex  in  structure; 
reproduction  sexual  and  in  most  cases  asexual  also. 

Only  one  order 

Plants  Qiostly  inhabitants  of  salt  water,  but  represented  in  fresh  watei  by  several  genen. 
Tbt  itnicture  of  the  diSerent  fresh-water  genera  varies,  but  the  sexual  form  of  reproduction  il 
eauentially  the  same  in  all.  The  male  reproductive  organs  are  borne  on  the  ends  of  Glamenlous 
branches,  the  contents  of  each  of  which  produce  a  single  spermalium.  The  female  organ  is 
flask-shaped,  in  the  larger  portion  of  which,  the  orpogonium,  lies  the  oosphere;  thraugh  the 
long  neck,  the  trichogyne,  the  spennatium  is  conducted  to  the  oosphere  at  the  base,  il  having 
been  previously  carnal  by  the  water  to  the  projecting  tip  of  the  trichogyne.  As  a  result  of 
fertilization,  densely  branched  filaments  arise  from  the  base  of  the  carpogonium,  on  the  ends 
of  which  are  borne  carpospores;  these  spore-bearing  branches,  and  the  sterile  branches  which 
usually  surround  them,  together  form  the  cyslocarp.  In  CkanlraKiia  and  in  many  salt- 
water spedes  tctraspores  are  also  formed. 

I  (8)    Plant  blanched 3 

3  (5)    Branches  simple  and  not  in  whorls. 3 

3  (4)  Plants  coarse,  of  simple  or  occasionally  branched,  hollow,  tapering 
bristles  with  node-like  sweUings;  browni^  or  dark  bluish- 
green  in  color Lemanea  Bory. 


Bristles  attached  to  a  fine,  filamentous  structure  which  is  furnished 
with  rhisoids.  Bristles  hollow,  with  a  single  row  of  cells  through  the 
center,  supported  at  intervals  by  transversely  placed  cells.  Anther- 
idia  borne  in  great  numbers  on  the  surface  of  the  node-like  swellings, 
a  single  spermatium  in  each.  Carwgonia  Imbedded  in  the  outer 
wall  of  the  bristles,  the  tip  of  the  triJiogyne  only  projecting.    Chains 


Fin,  349.    Itmtnca  tentm  Aprdh.    Ooe-balf  oUural  die.     (Attn 
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Plant  a  steel  blue,  brownish  or  red,  consisting  of  a  single,  branched 
row  of  cells,  the  branches  of  the  same  structure  as  the 
principal  axis,  irregularly  placed  and  not  in  whorls, 

Chanlratuia  Fries. 


Sexual  reproduction  resemblin 
tptrmam;  cupogonia  on  latEta 
spoies  rcsODblLa^  caipospaTcs  o 
Pltmts  dioedous. 

Fio.  >5ci.     Clitiiiramia  elulylM  F 


that  of  B^raeha- 
brandies;  tetn- 
the  tips  of  cdUi. 


Branches  in  whorls. 


6  (7)  Plant  purplish  or  bluish,  beaded  in  appearance,  due  to  whorls  of  dichot- 
omous,  accessory  branches,  composed  of  a  ^ngle  chain  of 
cells  on  a  pseudo-parenchymatous  axis. 

Batrachospermum  Roth. 

Plant  several  centimeters  long:  ociiisionally  diuedoiu,  the  antheiidia  at  the  eodi  of  acce*- 

aory  branches,  Ihe  carpogonia  frequenlly  near  the  aiis:   the  carpospores  give  rise  to  a  proto- 

Dema  on  which  the  adult  iorm  rnay  originate  as  a  branch.    The  piotonema  may  alao  give  mc 

to  asexual  spores  which  a^ain  may  produce  protonema. 


X  iiy    C.  pmcarp.     X  sSo.    (Ori(iBt].) 

7  (6)  Thallus  erect,  richly  branched,  several  centimeters  high;  beaded 
throughout,  due  to  whorls  of  branches  which  are  so  closely 
packed  and  grown  together  as  to  form  a  continuous  outer 
sheath,  the  diameter  of  which  is  greater  opposite  these 
branches. Tuomeya  Harvey, 


Antheridia  at  the  ends  of  branches,  mostly  at  the  nodes;  carpo- 
Konia  in  the  aiils  of  branches.  This  genus  is  synonymous  with 
BaiUya  of  Kiitzing, 

Fio.  is>-    Tutmcyt  JImitlalis  Huvey.     X  its.    (Aits  SelcbeU.) 
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Plant  an  unbranched  filament  of  one  or  more  rows  or  cells. 

Bangia  Lyngbye. 


Structure  simple,  h&ir>like;  cobr  of  different  shades  of  red;  attached 
at  one  end.  Found  usually  in  rapidly-flowing  water  on  wood  and 
stones. 


Fig.  353*    BoMfM  (Uro-pur^ta  Agardh.     X  aas-    (After  Katzing.) 
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CHAPTER  Vn 
THE   LARGER   AQUATIC   VEGETATION 

By  RAYMOND  H.  POND 
Late  Professor  of  Botany,  Texas  Agricultural  CoUege 

Nearly  all  of  the  larger  plants  which  have  distinct  roots,  stems, 
and  leaves  grow  attached  to  the  muddy  substratum.  This  habit 
of  the  larger  plants  to  grow  as  attached  organisms  is  so  imiversal 
that  it  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  an  accident  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  supp>ose  that  such  attachment  offers  some  advantage  to  the 
organism.    Even  the  simple  filamentous  algae  are  often  attached. 

When  a  plant  is  floating  free  any  p>ortion  of  it  may  be  exposed 
to  the  surface  light,  or  to  the  air,  because  the  water  movements 
may  turn  its  body  in  any  direction  and  such  a  plant  is  better  off 
without  specialized  organs  which  would  be  destroyed  by  exposure. 
It  is  common  to  see  drifting  plants  which  are  dying  rapidly  be- 
cause, among  other  reasons,  the  roots  are  exposed  to  the  intense 
light  at  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  small,  free-floating  forms 
are  simple  in  structure  because  no  portion  of  the  organism  has  a 
distinct  environment  of  its  own  and  changes  in  position  are  so 
frequent  that  all  parts  of  the  body  are  equally  exposed.  The 
common  duckweed,  Lemna,  moves  with  the  changing  currents  and 
shows  a  marked  differentiation  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  side. 
Notable,  however,  is  the  fact  that  its  movement  is  always  in  a 
horizontal  direction  so  that  the  upper  side  is  uniformly  up  while 
the  lower  side  is  down,  with  its  roots  in  the  water,  and  shaded  by 
the  cap-like  upper  side.  Thus  it  is  that  Ceratophyllum,  which  is 
usually  regarded  as  a  dicotyledon  and  which  certainly  occupies  a 
much  higher  station  in  the  natural  system  than  Lemna,  shows  less 
differentiation  in  outer  structure  than  the  latter.  In  the  case  of 
Ceratophyllum  attachment  is  purely  accidental  so  far  as  special 
organs  for  the  purpose  are  concerned.  Well-developed  roots  have 
never  been  foimd  on  this  plant  although  the  rudiment  of  a  root  is 
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present  in  the  embryo.  The  rigid  segments  of  the  forked  leaves 
frequently  catch  on  the  bottom  so  that  a  portion  of  the  stem  may 
become  buried  and  secure  the  plant  to  the  soil.  Just  as  often, 
however,  the  plants  float  free  in  the  water  at  the  mercy  of  any 
influence  that  may  arise  to  change  their  relative  position.  Exam- 
ination shows  the  entire  surface  of  this  plant  to  be  so  imiform  in 
structure  that  it  makes  no  difference  what  part  of  the  plant  body 
is  vertical  or  horizontal  in  the  water. 

Attachment,  therefore,  favors  and  necessitates  differentiation 
into  specialized  organs. 

In  land  plants  the  roots  are  organs  of  absorption  as  well  as  of 
attachment,  but  until  recently  the  general  understanding  has  been 
that  the  roots  of  aquatic  plants  serve  for  anchoring  only.  In- 
vestigations of  the  writer  have  proved  that  the  roots  act  as  organs 
for  the  absorption  of  mineral  matter  from  the  substratum  and  in 
this  respect  are  perfectly  analogous  to  the  roots  of  land  plants. 

Root-hairs  are  present  on  the  roots  of  terrestrial  plants  with  but 
comparatively  few  exceptions.  These  delicate  structures  are  imi- 
cellular  with  thin  walls  and  are  formed  by  the  enlarging  and  pro- 
truding of  the  ordinary  peripheral  cells  of  the  root.  Their  presence 
greatly  increases  the  absorbing  surface  exposed  to  the  soil  and  thus 
the  passage  of  mineral  matter  into  the  plants  is  provided  for  with 
a  minimum  expenditure  of  tissue.  Several  authors  have  stated 
that  root-hairs  are  absent  in  the  case  of  submerged  aquatics.  This 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  case,  however,  as  the  writer  has  found  them 
present  on  17  out  of  the  20  species  common  in  Lake  Erie.  Even 
without  experimental  evidence  it  would  be  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  presence  of  root-hairs  indicates  that  the  roots  act  as  organs 
for  the  passage  of  mineral  matter  into  the  plant.  Such  delicate 
structures  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  lingering  rudiments  of  more 
active  organs  present  when  perhaps  the  species  was  terrestrial. 

Land  plants  have  developed  a  highly  specialized  tissue  system 
adapted  to  the  transfer  of  water  from  the  roots  to  stem,  branches, 
and  leaves.  This  conductive  tissue  is  usually  called  the  vascular 
system  and  the  necessity  for  it  in  land  plants  is  very  apparent  when 
the  rapidity  with  which  water  passes  from  the  plant  is  taken  into 
accoimt.    That  water  plants  likewise  have  conductive  tissue  has 
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been  known  for  a  long  time  and  a  great  deal  of  attention  has  been 
given  to  a  study  of  its  structure.  The  vascular  system  of  aquatics 
is  much  simpler  than  that  of  land  plants  and  seems  to  represent  a 
degenerate  type  of  the  latter.  This  general  fact  has  thus  far  been 
interpreted  uniformly  as  indicating  that  a  conductive  tissue  is 
useless  in  water  plants.  By  logical  inference  such  plants  were  once 
terrestrial  but  degeneration  of  the  vascular  system  has  accom- 
panied adaptation  to  the  aquatic  habit.  A  very  different  interpre- 
tation may,  however,  easily  be  made.  The  significant  fact  is, 
that  even  those  plants  which  live  wholly  submerged  and  are  with- 
out organs  of  attachment  show  at  least  the  rudiments  of  a  con- 
ducting system.  But  why  should  such  plants  have  any  vascular 
tissue  at  all?  The  epidermis  is  thin  and  permeable  to  solutions  of 
mineral  matter,  the  tissues  are  usually  only  a  few  cells  in  thickness, 
and  in  plants  without  roots,  as  Ceratophyllutn,  absorption  must  take 
place  in  such  a  large  number  of  the  cells  that  a  special  tissue  system 
for  the  conduction  of  water  is  unnecessary. 

An  aquatic  environment  does  not  favor  the  great  differentiation 
of  tissue  characteristic  of  terrestrial  plants.  When  in  water  plants 
very  simple  imitations  of  the  land  plant  structure  are  found,  this 
condition  does  not  represent  the  extreme  that  has  been  developed 
through  a  long  succession  of  aquatic  ancestors,  but  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  indicating  the  tendency  toward  simplification  made 
necessary  by  increasing  adaptation  to  the  water  life.  From  this 
point  of  view  the  conductive  tissue  is  becoming,  rather  than  has 
become,  unnecessary.  So  it  seems  probable  from  anatomical  study 
that  a  simplification  of  the  vascular  system  is  in  progress  which,  if 
continued,  will  eventually  lead  to  a  suppression  or  total  disappear- 
ance of  special  conductive  tissue.  At  present,  however,  it  may 
safely  be  said  that  the  majority  of  our  larger  water  plants  have 
need  of  vascular  tissue. 

The  leaves  of  water  plants  may  be  either  floating  or  submerged. 
Some  plants  have  only  the  floating  or  only  the  submerged,  while 
several  species  have  both  kinds  on  the  same  plant  at  the  same  time. 
The  floating  leaves  do  not  show  a  great  variety  of  form  and  tend  to 
be  elliptical,  oval,  or  roimd,  while  some  are  shield-shaped.  Since 
an  aquatic  environment  is  more  uniform  one  cannot  expect  as 
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great  variety  in  leaf  fonn  as  is  noticeable  in  land  plants.  The 
floating  leaves  are  usually  borne  on  a  stalk  which  in  most  cases  is 
flexible,  so  that  the  leaf  blade  may  rise  or  fall  with  the  fluctuating 
level  of  the  water.  The  exposed  surface  of  the  floating  leaf  is 
usually  waterproof.  This  is  provided  for  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
In  some  cases  a  waxy  coating  renders  the  skin  nearly  impermeable. 
This  is  true  with  some  of  the  Polamo- 
gelons.  In  some  cases  a  coating  of 
very  delicate  haiis  so  abundant  as  to 
enclose  an  envelope  of  air  prevents 
the  water  from  actually  touching  the 
epidermis  proper.  This  is  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  case  of  Nelumbo.  Some- 
times one  may  see  drops  of  water 
standing  on  the  surface  of  such  leaves 
and  when  the  leaf  is  submerged  and 
then  allowed  to  emerge  the  water  rolls 
off  leaving  the  leaf  apparently  dry. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  floating 
leaves  the  submerged  ones  seldom 
have  a  distinct  blade  and  stalk.  This 
is  conastent  with  the  general  tendency 
to  uniformity  of  structure  under  a 
uniform  environment.  VaUisneria 
(Fig.  254)  may  be  regarded  as  show- 
ing a  typical  ribbon  form  which  is  well 
adapted  to  life  under  water,  because 
it  is  so  flexible  and  is  thus  able  to 
endure  swiftly  flowing  currents  or  ou*") 
wave  movements.  In  some  species,  as  that  of  Potamogeton  per- 
felialus,  the  submerged  leaves  are  expanded  into  blades  but  are 
sessile  on  the  stem,  that  is,  are  without  a  leaf  stalk.  The  latter 
would  be  of  no  advantage  to  leaves  which  are  not  intended 
to  reach  the  surface.  They  would  tend  to  make  the  plant  top- 
heavy  and  easily  uprooted  by  a  sudden  rush  of  water.  Moreover, 
it  is  quite  probable  that  a  greater  exposure  of  leaf  surface  is  nec- 
essary because  of  the  diminished  light  under  water.    Linear  or 
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thiead-like  leaves  are  very  common  and  may  be  the  only  kind  occur- 
ring on  the  plant,  as  in  Polamogelon  ptciinalus,  or  they  may  occur 
on  the  same  plant  together  with  floating 
leaves,  as  in  Poiamogelon  nalans  (Fig.  255). 
It  is  to  be  noticed  that  most  of  the  monocoty- 
ledons conform  to  some  one  of  the  types 
mentioned,  while  the  dicotyledons  seem  to 
favor  another  habit,  such  as  is  seen  in  the 
flnely  dissected  leaves  of  Ranunculus  aquatilis, 
Myriopkyllum  spicatum,  Bidens  beckii  (Fig. 
256) ,  and  Ceralopkyllum.  Among  the  dicoty- 
ledons in  which  both  floating  and  submerged 
leaves  are  present,  as  in  Ra- 
nunculus and  Cabomba  (Fig. 
257),  the  tendency  to  finely 
dissected  leaves  is  conspicuous,  while  in  the  monocot- 
yledons, having  both  floating  and  submerged  leaves 
on  the  same  plant,  the  latter  tend  to  assume  the 
ribbon-like  or  the  long  linear  outline,  as  in  Fig.  255. 
Some  of  the  true  water  plants,  as  Bidens  beckii  and 
Myriopkyllum  spi- 
catum, support  a 
vertical  portion  of 
the  main  stem  con- 
siderably above  the  FlO-»!6.BMf«t«»ii. 

water  surface  and 
on  this  emersed 
portion  ordinary 
aerial  leaves  are 
borne.    It  is  some- 
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to  be  midway  in  form  between  the  finely  cut  submerged  leaves  and 
the  bladed  emersed  ones,  so  it  seems  probable  that  the  submerged 
leaves  are  to  be  regarded  as  exposed  leaves  which  have  changed  in 
form  because  life  under  water  requires  such  modification.  Such  a 
modification  has  been  produced  experimentally.    Some  plants  in 
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nature  seem  to  be  able  to  bring  forth  either  Soating  01  submerged 
leaves  or  both  as  the  conditions  imposed  seem  to  require.  If  grow- 
ing shoots  of  Ranunculus  aquatilis  aie  not  allowed  to  reach  the 
surface  of  the  water  only  the  segmented  leaves  develop.  If  speci- 
mens of  Polamogelon  heterophyllus  are  suddenly  left  stranded  by 
^  receding  water  thp  floating  leaves  may  persist  and 

be  succeeded  by  more  floating  leaves,  thus  enabling 
the  plant  to  live  for  a  considerable  time,  often 
persisting  until  the  rising  water  returns.  In  such  a 
case  the  submerged  leaves  soon  die  from  exposure, 
but  the  floating  leaves  have,  on  the  upper  surface, 
stomata  which,  in  cooperation  with  the  thick 
cuticle,  are  able  to  regulate  the  loss  of  water. 

Some  of  the  amphibious  species,  such  as  Sa^ 
taria  natans,  are  especially  variable  in  leaf  form. 
The  early  seedling  leaves  are  bladeless  and  ribboa- 
like,  while  the  later  leaves  which  rise  above  the 
surface  have  a  distinct  blade  and  stalk  (Figs.  358 
and  259).  From  the  evident  plasticity  of  these 
plants  it  may  be  supijosed  that  the  form  of  leaf  to 
be  produced  is  not  predetermined  but  depends 
upon  conditions.  Wachter  has  experimented  with 
Sagiilaria  nalans  and 
finds  that  plants  hav- 
ii^  the  ribbon-like 
leaves  may  be  pre- 
vented from  later  pro- 
ducii^  bladed  leaves 
either  by  reducing  the 
intensity  of  light  or 
by  partial  starvation. 
Plants  which  have  already  formed  bladed  leaves  may  be  induced 
in  like  maimer  to  bring  forth  the  ribbon  form.  In  view  of  such 
results  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  both  the  floating 
and  the  submerged  leaves  may  ea^y  have  developed  during  the 
past  from  aerial  leaves  and  that  both  kinds  are  useful  to  many 
species. 
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Many  of  the  delicate  submerged  plants  will  wither  rapidly  when 
taken  from  the  water  and  exposed  to  the  air.  This  occurs  be- 
cause the  outer  layer  of  tissue  or  epidermis,  as  it  is  called,  is  thin 
and  allows  the  water  contained  in  the  plant  rapidly  to  pass  into 
the  air  as  vapor.  If  a  plant  which  bears  both  floating  and  sub- 
merged leaves  is  exposed  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  latter  wilt  and 
dry  out  much  more  rapidly  than  the  former.  Examination  will 
show  the  cuticle  of  the  floating  leaves  to  be  thicker  and  much  less 
permeable  to  water,  if  at  all  so,  than  that  of  the  submerged  leaves, 
while  special  openings  may  be  discovered  through  which  water 
vapor  escapes  instead  of  passing  off  all  over  the  surface  as  in  the 
submerged  leaves.  These  special  openings  are  called  stomata  and 
are  the  same  in  structure  as  those  which  occur  on  the  leaves  of 
land  plants.  The  size  of  these  openings  may  vary  from  time  to 
time  according  to  the  needs  of  the  plant.  Each  opening  is  sur- 
roimded  by  two  cells,  called  guard  cells,  which  also  vary  in  size 
and  shape  according  to  the  amoimt  of  water  they  contain.  When 
turgid  they  become  somewhat  kidney-shaped,  curving  away  from 
the  opening  and  thus  making  it  larger.  When  flaccid  because 
there  is  little  water  in  the  plant  they  tend  to  straighten  out  and 
thus  make  the  opening  smaller.  Thus,  by  the  activity  of  these 
stomata  whose  action  depends  upon  the  amount  of  water  in  the 
plant,  the  amount  of  water  passing  from  the  plant  by  transpiration 
is  regulated. 

The  number  of  stomata  occurring  on  the  exposed  surface  of  a 
floating  leaf  may  be  quite  large.  One  author  counted  the  number 
of  stomata  present  in  the  area  of  i  sq.  mm.  at  five  different  loca- 
tions on  the  upper  surface  of  the  floating  leaves  of  one  of  the  PoUl- 
mogetons.  He  found  a  minimum  of  216  and  a  maximum  of  276 
with  an  average  of  255  per  sq.  nun. 

It  is  evident  that  stomata  are  intended  for  leaves  which  must 
endure  exposure  to  the  air,  but  they  do  occur,  though  rarely,  on 
the  submerged  leaves  also  (Fig.  260).  Sometimes  only  one  or 
two  submerged  leaves  of  a  given  plant  will  have  them  and 
again  several  specimens  of  the  same  species  may  be  examined 
without  finding  any  at  all.  The  only  explanation  for  the  occur- 
rence of  such  structures  on  submerged  leaves  is,  that  the  ancestors 
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of  the  plants  bearing   them  were  adapted  to  b'fe  on  land  or 
at  least  lived  under  exposure  to  loss  of  water  by  transpiration. 

Other  openings  in  the  leaf  have  also  been  found  in 
some  species.    These  occur  at  the  apex  of  the  leaf 
more  frequently  in  the  submerged  leaves  than  in 
the  floating  ones.    The  opening  does  not  show  any 
^>ecial  structure,  as  is  true  of  stomata,  and  is  fonned 
by  the  decay  and  falling  away  of  the  tissue  at  the 
apex,  so  that  the  conductive  vessels  in  the  veins  of 
the  leaf  become  exposed  to,  and  in  direct  communi- 
cation with,  the  water.    In  some  cases  this  disin-  ^i^-^|5 
tegration  of  tissue  at  the  apex  may  go  so  far  as  to     '^  ""x"^?" 
change  to  a  marked  degree  the  shape  of  the  apex,     '■"^  s«uv««e.u.) 
making  it  rounded  instead  of  pointed  (Figs.  261  and  262). 

The  formation  of  the  opening  seems  to  occur  before  the  leaf 
matures  but  is  seldom  found  on  the  young  leaves.  In  addiUon  to  the 
species  already  known  as  bearing  these 
openings  the  writer  may  mention  that 
of  VaUisneria  spiralis  on  whose  half- 
grown  leaves  he  has  observed  them. 
Some  authors  have  suggested  that  the 
passage  of  water  through  the  conduc- 
tive tissue  is  facilitated  and  that  the 
excretion  is  aided.  This  is  really  a 
supposition  and  has  never  been  proved. 
The  presence  of  an  earthy  coating  on  the  leaves  and  stems  of 
some  water  plants  may  be  conunonly  ob- 
served. This  mineral  incrustation  appears 
like  a  coating  of  mud  on  the  leaf  in  many 
cases,  while  in  others  it  b  not  so  conspicuous 
and  is  only  noticeable  when  the  plant  is 
handled.    Only  the  submerged  organs  seem 

,  ,  ,  ,  Fn*.  jgj.  retatmosaomaemtut-  i^cu  in 

to  bear  the  incrustation,  even  the  lower     '?"*'"'|^,1,'E'""   Thtiimjred 
surface  of  floating  leaves  being  less  favor-    «™'* "^?^i^|"^ "'""a',',"* 
able  to  its  formation  and  much  less  fre-    ^'""«"''i 
quently  bearing  it.     Potamogelon  pecUnatus  is  seldom,   if  ever, 
incrusted,  while  other  species  of  this  genus  usually  are.    Chara  is 
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seldom  found  without  an  incrustation,  while  VaUisneria  is  never 
found  with  it,  although  the  two  plants  frequently  grow  side  by  side 
and  essentially  under  the  same  conditions.  The  leaves  of  VaUisneria 
are  very  flexible  and  almost  always  bending  with  the  current, 
hence,  a  deposit  of  solid  matter  is  prevented.  It  seems  probable, 
however,  that  the  physiological  processes  going  on  in  the  plant 
determine  largely  whether  or  not  an  incrustation  is  to  be  formed. 
The  coatings  are  not  firmly  fastened  to  the  leaf  and  may  be  easily 
scaled  off  or  loosened  by  bending  the  leaf.  The  presence  of  the 
coatings  seems  to  make  little  difference  to  the  plant  as  the  tissue 
beneath  appears  of  a  healthy  green  color  though  frequently  of 
more  delicate  tint  than  the  unincrusted  areas  of  the  leaf. 

In  all  cases  known  the  substance  of  the  incrustation  has  been 
foimd  chemically  to  be  the  neutral  carbonate  of  lime,  which,  of 
course,  is  insoluble.  Microscopic  examination  by  polarized  light 
has  revealed  the  presence  of  minute  crystals  in  the  incrustation 
formed  on  Chara  and  the  same  may  possibly  prove  to  be  the  case 
with  plants  of  other  families.  The  chemistry  of  the  formation  of 
this  incrustation  is  not  known.  There  is  usually  present  in  the 
water  the  soluble  bicarbonate  of  lime  which  by  loss  of  carbon 
dioxid  is  changed  to  the  neutral  or  insoluble  carbonate.  Some 
have  supposed  that  as  the  plants  withdraw  carbon  dioxid  from  the 
water  to  use  in  the  process  of  starch  manufacture,  this  insoluble 
neutral  carbonate  is  formed  and  deposited  on  the  leaf.  This  proc- 
ess may  be  expressed  chemically  thus: 

Soluble  Insoluble 

CaHa  (003)2  =  CaCOs  +  CO2  +  H2O 

Another  explanation  may  be  that  the  oxygen  liberated  by  the  plant 
in  starch  making  acts  catalytically  upon  the  bicarbonate  to  change 
it  to  the  neutral  carbonate.  The  former  process  would  more 
likely  occur  in  water  containing  a  larger  amount  of  the  carbonate 
in  solution  which  would  be  precipitated  except  for  the  solvent 
action  of  the  carbon  dioxid  in  the  water.  The  latter  process 
would  be  more  probable  in  water  containing  very  small  amounts 
of  the  bicarbonate  which  would  remain  in  solution  in  the  absence 
of  the  carbon  dioxid. 
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Since  the  escape  of  oxygen  and  withdrawal  of  carbon  dioxid  are 
simultaneously  in  progress  during  the  time  the  plant  is  making 
starch,  both  processes  may  operate  to  precipitate  the  neutral 
carbonate.  If  the  plants  secrete  an  alkaline  carbonate  this  would 
immediately  upon  its  escape  from  the  plant  decompose  the  soluble 
bicarbonate  in  the  water  with  the  formation  of  the  neutral  insol- 
uble carbonate.  It  is  uncertain,  however,  that  such  an  alkaline 
carbonate  is  secreted  by  the  plant  and  not  much  emphasis  can  be 
placed  upon  this  hypothesis.  The  most  recent  explanation  rests 
upon  the  discovery  that  a  soluble  calcium  salt  of  succinic  acid  is 
present  in  the  cell  sap  of  Chara,  The  occurrence  of  this  salt  in 
the  sap  of  other  plants  has  not  been  determined,  but  as  succinic 
acid  is  a  very  probable  by-product  in  the  ordinary  processes  of 
plant  physiology,  its  wide  distribution  may  reasonably  be  expected. 
As  the  calcium  salt  escapes  from  Chara  by  osmosis  it  is  most  likely 
decomposed  with  the  formation  of  the  insoluble  carbonate. 

Possibly  the  incrustation  offers  protection  to  the  plant  in  some 
way,  but  this  seems  hardly  probable,  and  at  present  one  can  only 
say  that  its  formation  is  a  consequence  of  processes  in  the  plant 
and  that  its  presence  is  of  little  benefit  or  of  harm  to  the  plant. 

Various  plant  organs  are  often  found  to  be  covered  with  a  gelati- 
nous coating.  This  may  occur  on  the  lower  surface  of  floating 
leaves  as  in  species  of  Nymphaea.  Yoimg  leaves  and  growing  tips 
are  often  encased  with  it.  In  the  axils  of  leaves  arising  in  a 
rosette  aroimd  a  shortened  stem  it  is  likely  to  occur.  Seed  coats 
are  often  slimy  and  in  some  fruits  the  seeds  at  maturity  are  em- 
bedded in  a  mass  of  gelatinous  substance  which  on  swelling  rup- 
tures the  ovary  walls  and  allows  the  seeds  an  exit.  Some  plants,  as 
Brasenia  peltata,  have  special  glands  to  furnish  the  sUme,  but  often, 
as  in  leaf  axils,  there  are  no  distinct  structures  for  furnishing  this 
substance.  Many  of  the  algae  are  embedded  in  a  mass  of  slime 
just  as  the  eggs  of  frogs  are.  Amphibious  plants  and  those  sub- 
ject to  temporary  exposure,  as  in  the  case  of  plants  which  grow  in 
tide-water,  are  doubtless  protected  from  too  rapid  loss  of  water  by 
such  covering.  It  may  also  serve  as  a  protection  for  young  buds 
and  leaves  against  devouring  animals.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  gelatinous  masses  in  which  seeds  are  found  embedded  are  of 
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very  different  composition  from  the  slime  which  occurs  on  the  lower 
surface  of  a  floating  leaf.  The  occurrence  of  the  latter  may  be 
accidental  so  far  as  the  plant  is  concerned  and  have  little  im- 
portance in  its  welfare.  In  the  algae  and  even  with  delicate  parts 
of  higher  plants  such  a  coating 
may  serve  to  retard  the  ex- 
change of  liquids,  thus  pre- 
venting plasmolysis,  or  in  like 
manner  it  may  enable  the 
plant  to  maintain  a  cell  sap 
of  much  greater  density  than 
*  that  of  the  surrounding  water 
(Fig.  263). 

Quite  a  number  of  terrestrial  species  are  especially  adapted  for 
retaining  and  digesting  as  food  small  animals  which  are  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  wander  into  the  traps  borne  by  the  plant.  Few 
aquatic  species  have  acquired  this  habit  but  there  are  some  mem- 
bers of  the  genus  Utricu- 
laria  remarkable  for  the 
special  organs  developed  to 
secure  animal  food.  The 
bladders  are  generally  re- 
garded as  modified  leaves, 
and  structures  resembling  " 
stomata  have  been  found 
on  them  in  some  cases. 
The  bladders  have  small 

.       Flc.iGj,    Viritmlaricmiiior.  Nui 

opemngs  guarded  by  hairs    .^™i»rfed  wtdden.  l.  flmt 

and  closed  by  a  sort  of  trap-    ""«'">"'■  <Afi«Giod..i 

door  which  permits  small  animals  in  the  water  to  enter  but  which 

prevents  any  escape  for  the  victims  (Fig.  264). 

These  plants  may  float  free,  so  far  as  roots  are  concerned,  but,  as 
with  Ceratophyllum,  accidental  attachment  or  rather  anchorage  fre- 
quently occurs  through  entanglement  with  other  plants  or  by  being 
partly  buried  in  the  mud. 

All  of  the  species  raise  the  inflorescence  above  the  water  and 
Ulricularia  inflaki  sends  out  whorls  of  leaves  with  inflated  petioles 
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from  the  flower-stalk  to  serve  as  floaters.  As  there  are  land  species 
of  Utricularia  which  also  have  bladders,  it  seems  quite  probable  that 
the  aquatic  forms  have  been  derived  from  the  land  species. 

Some  authors  have  suggested  that,  being  without  roots  and  re- 
quiring more  nitrogenous  food  than  can  be  obtained  from  sub- 
stances in  solution  in  the  water,  these  bladders  have  been  developed 
to  secure  animal  food.  It  is  just  as  probable  that  the  aquatic 
forms  are  merely  using  structures  that  were  characteristic  of  their 
ancestors,  which  were  land  plants.  Why  the  land  species  have 
developed  such  structures  has  never  been  demonstrated. 

Few,  if  any,  of  the  flowering  water  plants  depend  upon  seed  repro- 
duction. Vegetative  reproduction  by  runners,  tubers,  buds,  stem 
fragments,  etc.,  is  particularly  prominent  among  these  aquatics. 
Seed  reproduction  is,  however, 
common  and  many  are  the  con- 
trivances utilized  for  securing 
the  transfer  of  pollen  and  cross 
pollination.  In  some  few  cases, 
as  Ceratophyllum,  NaiaSy  and 
ZannkJiellia,  pollination  occurs 
under  water  and  the  pollen 
is  transferred  by  the  water. 
The  wind  is  an  important  agent 
in  the  transfer  of  pollen  espe- 
cially for  many  of  the  Potamo-  ^°-  '^''  ^"'ST/Jri^/tfiSr  |^^«f  ^"'^"^o"**^ 
getons  (Fig.  265). 

The  stamens  and  pistils  of  Poiamogetan  crispus  do  not  mature 
on  the  same  plant  at  the  same  time.  As  the  pistils  mature  first 
they  must  receive  pollen  from  some  other  plant  and  by  the  time 
the  stamens  of  their  own  plant  arc  ready  to  shed  pollen,  they 
have  been  pollinated  and  are  no  longer  receptive  to  pollen.  The 
pollination  of  Vallisneria  spiralis  has  become  a  classic  illustra- 
tion of  the  remarkable  capacity  for  adaptation  possessed  by  some 
plants.  The  individuals  of  this  plant  are  of  two  kinds  —  one 
bearing  stamens  and  the  other  bearing  pistils  only.  The  staminate 
flower  cluster  is  enclosed  in  a  sac  which  finally  ruptures  and  the 
staminate  flowers  inunediately  rise  to  the  water  surface.    After  a 
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Fio.  a66.    VaUisneria  spiraUs. 


short  exposure  to  the  air  the  flowers  reflex  the  sepals  to  form  a 
little  boat  which  floats  about  with  the  dehiscing  stamens  exposed 
to  the  air,  so  that  whenever  the  boat  lodges  by  a  pistillate  flower 

some  pollen  is  deposited  upon  the 
receptive  stigma.  The  pistillate 
flower  is  soUtary  upon  a  long  stalk, 
which,  rising  from  the  leaf  axils, 
elongates  very  rapidly  imtil  the 
flower  floats  on  the  water  surface, 
when  the  stigma  is  soon  exposed 
to  receive  the  pollen  from  the 
passing  boats  of  staminate  flowers 
(Fig.  254,  page  181,  and  Fig.  266). 
Sometimes  where  VaUisneria  is  abimdant  the  water  surface  is 
completely  covered  by  the  staminate  flowers,  just  as  Lemnay  the 
duckweed,  often  covers  certain  areas.  As  soon  as  the  pistillate 
flower  is  fertilized  the  stalk  contracts  to  a  spiral,  thus  drawing  the 
flower  imder  water  to  mature  the  fruit. 

To  what  extent  VaUisneria  is  propagated  by  seed  is  not  known. 
It  has  been  necessary  for  the  writer  to  take  himdreds  of  these 
plants  from  the  lake  for  experimental  pur- 
poses and  a  seedling  has  not  as  yet  been 
foimd.  The  plants  growing  in  water  2.5  to 
3.5  meters  deep  frequently  do  not  flower  at 
all  but  readily  propagate  by  runners. 

As  previously  mentioned,  ZannicheUia 
palustris  conducts  its  pollination  under 
water  (Fig.  267).  The  staminate  and  pis- 
tillate flowers  stand  in  the  same  axil.    The  fio.  267."  Zannkheuia^ustris. 

-  ,  Pollination  occurs  under  water. 

nlament    of     the     SOhtary     Stammate     flower        Anthers  are  raised  a^ve  the 

''  stigmas  by  the  long  filament. 

elongates  to  raise  the  anthers  above   the      x  about  a.   (After  Giibei.) 
stigmas  of  the  pistillate  flowers.     The  pollen  is  heavy  enough  to 
slowly  sink  after  escaping  from  the  stamens  and  in  still  water 
may  pollinate  the  flower  of  its  own  plant,  but  in  running  water  is 
usually  carried  to  a  neighboring  plant. 

The  pollen  grains  of  aquatic  plants  differ  in  one  particular  from 
those  of  land  forms  in  that  they  have  only  one  coat.    Perhaps  this 
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is  because  they  are  little  exposed  and  do  not  need  protection  against 
a  rapid  loss  of  water. 

Very  few  species  develop  a  showy  corolla  irnder  water,  but  Heter- 
atUhera  graminea  is  one  which  has  a  fairly  conspicuous  flower  imder 
water. 

Most  of  the  attached  flowering  plants  are  perennial,  and  vegeta- 
tive propagation  is  very  common.    Naids  flexUis  is  an  annual. 

There  is  a  period  of  rest  for  water  plants  just  as  for  land  plants 
and  as  in  the  latter  so  in  the  former  this  period  occurs  during  the 
cold  season.  Not  all  of  our  perennial  aquatics  make  special  prep- 
aration for  passing  the  winter,  and  some,  as  Ranuncidtis  aquatiliSj 
Ruppia,  and  Zannichellia,  may  be  foimd  in  normal  condition  even 
during  the  winter.  The  drifting  fragments  of  CeratophyUum  often 
become  attached  by  accidental  lodgment  and  pass  the  winter  in 
the  vegetative  condition. 

Some  Potamogetons,  Ranunculus  aquatUis,  and  others  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  uninterruptedly  all  winter  if  planted  in  aquaria  and 
kept  at  favorable  temperature  in  the  greenhouse. 

Vegetative  reproduction  is  the  conspicuous  method  of  propa- 
gation among  the  larger  aquatics,  and  although  many  of  the  spedes 
produce  seed  there  are  few  which  could  not  easily  persist  if  seed 
production  were  to  be  discontinued.  In  some  cases  fruit  formation 
has  been  abandoned.    Elodea  and  Potamogeton  robbinsii  rarely  fruit. 

The  rhizomes  of  most  of  the  water  plants  are  well  developed  and 
represent  a  considerable  portion  of  the  vegetation.  In  some  cases, 
as  in  Potamogeton  perfoliatus,  if  a  plant  be  taken  carefully  from  the 
soil  fully  one-half  the  fresh  weight  of  the  plant  will  be  found  to 
consist  of  roots  and  rhizomes.  With 
the  approach  of  cold  weather  the 
stems  and  leaves  gradually  disin- 
tegrate but  the  rhizomes  remain 
alive  and  pass  the  winter  buried  in 
the  mud  and  in  the  spring  send  up  ^^^^^  P.^^,e^,«/«^«,.'^Rhbame.in 

shoots     from     the     buds     previously     November  with  winter  buds.   (After  Inniach.) 

formed  (Fig.  268).  Heteranthera  graminea  has  long  black  rhizomes 
that  are  cord-like  and  often  quite  tough.  The  young  plants  seem 
in  some  cases  to  rise  from  the  runners  adventitiously.     Among 
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the  Nymphaeaceae  large  tubers  are  common  and  young  plants  of 
Nytnphaea  alba  may  sometimes  be  found  floating  about  attached 
to  a  tuber. 

The  swamp  plants,  such  as  Typha  and  Scirpus,  also  have  exten- 
sive rhizome  systems  which  are  important  means  of  wintering  and 
acquiring  new  territory. 

Some  plants  have  winter  buds  or  hibemacula  which  form  in 
autunm,  separate  from  the  parent  plant,  often  drift  to   a  new 

locality,  and  finally  sink  to  pass  the  winter 
in  a  dormant  condition  only  to  commence  a 
new  generation  the  following  spring  (Fig.  269). 
Such  winter  buds  are  commonly  formed  by 
Utriculariay  Potamogeton  crispus,  P.  zosterifo- 
liuSy  P.  pusUltis,  P.frasiiy  and  possibly  others. 
The  sinking  of  those  winter  buds  may  b^  ac- 
complished by  the  intercellular  spaces  becom- 
ing injected  with  water,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  autumn  plants  of  Lemna  minor. 

Aside  from  special  organs  of  propagation 
quite  a  few  plants  acquire  new  stations  by 
means  of  the  fragments  of  vegetative  parts  accidentally  set  adrift. 
It  is  common  to  find  floating  stems  of  Elodeay  from  the  nodes 
of  which  adventitious  roots  have  risen.  These  roots  grow  straight 
downward  and  the  stem  makes  little  growth  in  length  while  the 
roots  are  seeking  the  soil.  A  fragment  of  Elodea  was  found  floating 
in  Lake  Erie  which  had  an  adventitious  unbranched  root  45  cms. 
in  length.  The  roots  do  not  branch  in  some  species  until  the  soil 
is  penetrated  and  then  a  system  of  lateral  branches  develops  to 
anchor  the  plant. 

In  Potamogeton  perfoliatus  the  adventitious  roots  usually  arise 
from  the  nodes  of  new  rhizomes  which  develop  in  the  leaf  axils  of 
the  cutting. 

With  land  plants  the  development  of  roots  on  the  seedling  is  as 
marked  as  the  growth  of  stem  and  leaves,  but  in  several  water 
plants  the  root  development  is  subordinated  to  that  of  the  stem 
and  leaves,  while  in  some  species  a  genuine  functional  root  is  not 
developed.    The  rudiment  of  a  root  may  be  present  as  a  part  of 


Fig.  269.  Potamogeton  crispus. 
Winter  bud  germinating  in 
the  spring.  A  rhizome  with 
roots  and  two  new  shoots  has 
developed.  (After  Trevira- 
nus.) 
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the  embryo  in  the  seed,  but  in  gennination  this  rudiment  is  sup- 
pressed in  its  development  and  never  gets  to  be  a  real  root. 

The  seeds  of  Ranunculus  aquatilis  will  germinate 
either  on  land  or  in  water  but  the  development  of  the 

seedUng  is  not  alike  in  each  case 
(Fig.  270).  The  seed  leaves  are 
similar,  except  that  those  of  the 
land  seedling  are  a  little  wider  in 
proportion.  The  true  leaves  of 
Fig.  270.  Ranunculus  aqua-  the  land  plants  have  broad,  seg-  ^}^'I]^-^^'f!!^ff^ 

this      A    Seedling  gcr-  ,  »        o        lucens.     beealing 

minkting*  in  water.     B.    mCntcd    bladeS,    while    the    water      ^maAfrS^tS/ariM 

ESf'T^teTJS'J^;.';  form  has  only  a  few  thread-Uke    f^AS^^ 
branches  with  little  indication  of  a  distinct  blade. 

Poianiogeion  lucens  and  Naias  major  send  out  a  primary  root 
from  the  seed  upon  which  a  cluster  of  root-hairs  soon  develops  to 
help  anchor  the  plant.     But  this  primary  root  is  not  lasting  and  is 

soon  succeeded  by  adventitious  roots  which  spring 
from  the  joints  of  the  runners  which  developed  in  the 
meantime  (Figs.  271  and  272). 

Ceratophyllum  furnishes  a  very  interesting  instance 
of  suppressed  root  development.  There  is  present 
in  the  embryo  of  the  seed  a  rudimentary  root,  but 
it  never  develops  into  an  organ  of  attachment  or 
serves  for  the  entrance  of  mineral  salts.  When  the 
seed  germinates  this  rudiment  of  a  root  pushes  out 
far  enough  to  let  the  plumule  rise 
from  between  the  emerging  cotyle- 
dons and  then  its  growth  practically 
stops  (Fig.  273).  So  far  as  known, 
SiSfiig' t'ith"?cm-  adventitious  roots  never  appear  on  ^^^-^'^^-^^'^i!^^ 

porary  primary  root      ...  dmrrnMH.  ^  Seedling 

bearing    cluster    of    thlS  plant, 
root-hairs.    (After  * 

i™>sch.)  In  Nuphar  and  Brasenia  the  seed- 

ling escapes  from  the  seed  by  pushing  out  a  plug  which  before 
germination  occupies  the  passage  intended  for  the  exit  of  the 
young  plant. 

The  seeds  of  Utricularia  commence  to  germinate  in  the  muddy 
substratum,  but  as  the  embryo  emerges  the  newly  formed  tissues 


with  cotyledon,  radi- 
cle and  urst  leaf  pair. 
(Alter  Schleiden.) 
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are  so  buoyant  that  the  seedling  rises  to  the  water  surface  often 
carrymg  with  it  the  remains  of  the  old  seed. 

By  vertical  distribution  is  imderstood  that  which  exists  in  a 
plane  more  or  less  perpendicular  to  the  earth's  surface  and  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  distribution  one  may  observe  in  passing  from 
valley  to  mountain-top  or  by  comparison  of  species  found  at  vari- 
ous depths  in  lake  or  ocean.  Horizontal  distribution  is,  of  course, 
in  a  plane  more  or  less  conformable  to  the  earth's  surface  and  is 
such  as  one  notices  in  passing  from  east  to  west  or  north  to  south, 
etc.  Now  the  factors  which  determine  the  horizontal  distribu- 
tion  of  water  plants  are:  first,  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
water,  a  factor  which  gives  the  two  large  divisions  of  fresh  and  salt 
water  plants;  second,  temperature  which  gives  zones  of  plant  life 
such  as  arctic,  temperate,  tropical,  etc.;  third,  competition  among 
the  plants  themselves,  a  factor  which  is  likewise  influential  in 
vertical  distribution  though  perhaps  to  a  less  degree;  and  fourth, 
the  nature  of  the  substratum,  which  is,  of  course,  most  influential  in 
the  distribution  of  species  which  grow  rooted  to  the  bottom. 

To  what  extent  chemical  composition  of  the  water  is  a  factor  in 
the  distribution  of  fresh-water  plants  cannot  at  present  be  stated. 
Sulphur  springs  and  waters  having  imusual  composition  are  not,  of 
course,  fresh  water.  By  the  latter  term  is  understood  such  as 
occurs  in  the  rivers  and  lakes  and  such  as  may  be  used  as  drink  by 
the  animals,  so  far  as  chemical  composition  is  concerned.  Such 
waters  differ,  of  course,  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  constituents; 
but  whether  such  differences  are  in  themselves  independent  of 
other  factors,  sufficient  to  determine  distribution,  cannot  at  present 
be  stated. 

Suppose  we  should  find  that  the  water  of  some  lake  in  Wisconsin 
is  considerably  different  in  chemical  composition  from  that  of  a 
lake  in  New  York  and  a  species  of  PoUmtogeton,  for  example,  which 
is  abundant  in  the  Wisconsin  lake  but  unknown  to  the  waters  of 
the  New  York  lake,  be  taken  to  the  New  York  lake  and  planted 
there.  If  this  plant  grows  well  in  the  New  York  lake  we  would 
say  that,  other  conditions  being  equal,  the  difference  in  chemical 
composition  of  the  water  in  the  two  lakes  is  not  a  determining 
factor  in  the  horizontal  distribution  and  that  the  absence  of  the 
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Wisconsin  species  in  the  New  York  lake  must  be  attributed  to 
some  other  cause  or  causes.  Experimental  evidence  is  lacking  for 
stating  to  what  extent  the  chemical  composition  of  the  water 
becomes  a  determining  factor  in  fresh  water. 

The  important  influence  of  temperature  on  distribution  is  at 
once  apparent,  although  the  influence  exerted  by  it  is  much  farther 
reaching  than  is  at  flrst  supposed.  Of  course,  the  forms  of  the 
arctic  waters  would  be  ** cooked"  by  the  heat  of  the  tropical  waters. 
It  has  recently  been  ascertained  that  the  colder  waters  support  a 
more  abimdant  plankton  than  the  tropical  waters,  and  one  writer 
has  explained  this  fact  upon  the  basis  that  the  colder  waters  are 
richer  in  nitrates  and  nitrites  because  the  decomposition  of  organic 
matter  proceeds  much  more  slowly  and  the  organisms  causing  decay 
are  not  so  mmierous  and  less  active.  Such  considerations  offer  a 
glimpse  of  how  indirectly,  yet  effectively,  the  various  factors  may 
operate  to  determine  distribution. 

The  competition  of  species  for  space  may  be  considered  a  factor 
in  horizontal  distribution,  although  it  operates  quite  locally  and 
does  not  work  to  modify  the  flora  of  large  areas.  Chara  is  infre- 
quent on  the  alluvial  bottoms  where  other  species  are  present  in 
abimdance,  but  this  is  not  because  it  prefers  poorer  soils  but  because 
it  is  prevented  from  occupying  the  soil  of  its  choice  by  the  other 
species. 

The  character  of  the  substratimi  is  an  important  factor;  in  fact, 
it  is  possible  to  predict  the  nature  of  the  bottom  from  the  species 
that  are  foimd  growing  in  it.  Among  the  islands  of  western  Lake 
Erie  Poiamogeton  heterophyllus  is  common  on  the  reefs  and  pebbly 
shores  but  is  not  noticeable  in  the  coves  with  a  good  soil  substra- 
timi and  so  prominent  is  it  in  the  former  places  that  its  presence 
may  be  considered  characteristic  of  the  flora. 

Light  cannot  be  counted  a  factor. in  horizontal  distribution  be- 
cause there  is  always  sufficient  illumination  within  the  limits  estab- 
lished by  other  factors.  In  vertical  distribution  light  is  probably 
the  most  important  factor.  The  amount  of  illuminating  power 
lost  in  passing  to  a  given  depth  is  quite  variable  in  different  waters. 
Fol  and  Sarasin  found  in  Lake  Geneva,  in  September,  light  at 
170  meters,  and  at  120  meters  a  photographic  plate  was  darkened. 
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In  April  they  were  able  to  detect  light  at  250  meters.  Of  course 
the  clearness  of  the  water  has  much  to  do  with  the  penetration  of 
light  rays.  One  can  see  deeper  into  the  water  of  Lake  Superior  or 
of  Lake  Huron  than  into  that  of  Lake  Erie.  The  latter  is  shal- 
lower with  much  of  the  bottom  clay,  so  that  the  water  always  holds 
minute  particles  in  suspension  which  greatly  interfere  with  the 
penetration  of  light.  The  red  and  yellow  rays  contained  in  the 
beams  of  sunlight  are  more  readily  absorbed  than  those  of  higher 
refrangibility,  as  the  blue  and  violet,  but  whether  this  is  of  any 
importance  in  determining  the  vertical  distribution  cannot  be 
stated. 

Schimper  gives  6  meters  as  the  maximum  depth  for  phanerogams, 
although  the  lower  forms,  such  as  Chara  and  Nitella^  are  said  to 
have  been  found  as  deep  as  30  meters.  Temperature  is  of  little 
importance  because  the  variations  are  so  slight  within  the  limits 
established  by  light.  This  is  not  so  much  the  case  with  the  free- 
swimming,  lower  forms,  but  only  the  larger  plants  are  considered 
here. 

It  is  impracticable  to  attempt  an  elaborate  classification  of  water 
plants  according  to  their  habitat  or  adaptation  to  environment. 
In  some  localities  distinct  zones  of  vegetation  may  be  observed 
which  are  apparently  determined  by  the  depth  of  water.  Magnin 
was  able  to  distinguish  four  zones  in  the  lakes  of  the  Jura.  First 
is  the  littoral,  with  a  maximum  depth  of  3  meters,  which  may  be 
divided  into  Phragmitetum  with  Phragmites  communis  as  typical 
and  Scirpetum  with  Scirpus  lacustris^  sedges,  Equisetum,  etc.,  as 
representative.  A  second  zone,  the  Nupharetum,  extending  to  3  or 
4  meters,  is  composed  of  plants  with  large  floating  leaves  such  as  are 
conunon  among  the  Nymphaeaceae.  The  third  zone,  the  Pota- 
.mogetonetum,  in  water  4  to  6  meters  deep,  is  characterized  by 
presence  of  several  species  of  Potamogeton^  especially  perfoliatuSy 
crispuSy  lucenSy  and  others.  The  fourth  zone,  Characetum,  occupies 
deep  water,  8  to  12  meters,  where  ChatUj  Naias,  and  some  mosses 
cover  the  bottom. 

The  flora  of  almost  any  lake  may  be  regarded  as  composed  of 
zones  and  even  rivers  and  small  streams  show  plant  societies,  but 
a  grouping  for  one  locality  is  frequently  inapplicable  to  some  other. 
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and  the  depth  of  water  for  a  species  varies  much  according  to 
clearness  and  other  factors  which  may  be  incidental  to  a  particular 
region. 

It  is  possible  to  make  a  general  grouping  which  will  indicate  the 
important  conditions  and  varieties  of  environment.  To  some  one 
of  the  groups  thus  established  any  aquatic  plant  may  be  assigned. 

I.  Plants  without  attachment. 

(a)  Plankton,  free  swinmiing,  microscopic. 
(6)  Macroscopic,  possibility  of  attachment  by  accidental 
lodgment,  as  Lemna,  Ceraiophyllumy  filamentous  algae 
common  on  plants  in  coves. 

n.  Plants  attached  to  substratum. 

{a)  Submerged,  algae  as  Chara  and  Cladophora,  and  phan- 
erogams as  Vallisneria,  Elodea. 
(6)  Partially  submerged,  usually  with  floating  or  emersed 
leaves,  as  Nympkaea,  Bidens  beckii, 

in.   Swamp  plants  or  marsh  forms  with  roots  and  rhizomes  under 

water  but  leaves  usually  emersed  though  able  to 
endure  inundation  and  temporary  submersion. 

Sometimes  representatives  of  each  of  these  three  classes  may  be 
foimd  in  one  small  lake,  especially  if  the  water  gradually  deepens 
from  a  marsh  or  low  shore  as  in  Lake  St.  Clair  where  the  wholly 
submerged  species  become  so  abundant  as  to  form  an  aquatic 
meadow.  Potamogeion  perfoliatus,  P.foliosus,  P.  zosteraefolius,  Vol- 
lisneria,  NaiaSy  Chara,  Nitellaj  Elodea,  and  Myriophyllum  may  be 
found  in  dense  patches  covering  the  bottom.  In  such  formations 
the  struggle  for  space  must  be  severe  and  from  observations  during 
three  summers  on  Lake  Erie  I  should  say  that  Vallisneria  is  a  con- 
queror. Naias  flexilis  may  be  found  in  distinct  formations  in 
which  other  species  are  very  infrequent  but  being  an  annual  the 
creeping  rootstocks  of  Vallisneria  may  easily  invade  its  territory. 

In  many  of  the  small  inland  lakes  the  water  plants  are  important 
agents  as  soil  collectors.  The  aquatic  meadows  tend  to  filter  the 
water  so  that  suspended  matter  sinks  to  the  bottom.  As  the  lake 
gradually  becomes  filled  and  the  water  grows  more  shallow  a  suc- 
cession of  plant  societies  occurs.    The  aquatic  meadows  yield  to  the 
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Potatnogetons  with  floating  leaves  and  especially  the  Nymphaea- 
ceae  which  are  followed  by  amphibious  species  until  finally  the 
bog  vegetation  appears  which  may  later  support  the  ordinary 
terrestrial  plants. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  aquatic  phanerogams  have  descended 
from  aquatic  or  from  land  species.  The  former  supposition  im- 
plies that  the  plants,  as  they  are  now,  represent  the  maximimi  of 
complexity  in  structure  that  has  thus  far  developed.  The  latter 
supposition  impUes  that  the  simpler  vascular  system  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  foreshadowing  a  more  elaborate  structure  to  be 
evolved  in  the  future  but  is  a  reduced  form  of  more  highly  developed 
structure  present  in  the  terrestrial  ancestors.  Perhaps  some  spe- 
cies have  had  land  ancestors,  while  others  have  descended  from 
aquatic  forms. 

Considering  the  whole  list  of  fresh-water  plants,  it  is  noteworthy 
that  the  abundant  groups  are  algae  and  phanerogams.  Bryophytes 
and  pteridophytes  do  occur,  but  infrequently  in  comparison  with 
the  former  groups,  the  thallophytes  and  spermatophytes,  which 
include  a  large  percentage  of  aquatic  vegetation. 

Would  the  great  plant  groups  be  represented  in  this  proportion 
if  the  evolution  of  aquatic  forms  had  proceeded  as  in  the  case  of 
land  plants?  Does  not  a  water  environment  insure  greater  uni- 
formity of  conditions  and  would  not  the  evolution  proceed  more 
slowly  and  the  intermediate  forms  more  likely  persist  in  such  en- 
vironment? How  could  the  great  groups  of  monocotyledons  and 
dicotyledons  ever  become  differentiated  from  ancestors  living 
wholly  submerged?  How  could  the  seed  habit  so  essentially  like 
that  of  land  plants  ever  be  acquired  by  the  descendants  of  sub- 
merged forms?  On  the  other  hand  if  water  forms  have  been 
derived  from  land  forms,  why  are  not  the  bryophytes  and  pterido- 
phytes which  are  frequent  in  moist  localities  better  represented 
in  the  aquatic  flora?  The  change  from  aquatic  structure  to  ter- 
restrial must  be  much  more  difficult  than  from  terrestrial  to  aquatic. 
When  a  water  plant  is  suddenly  exposed,  the  loss  of  water  by  drying 
is  so  rapid  that  the  plant  must  die,  while  a  land  plant  may  endure 
submersion  for  a  considerable  period.  In  one  case  the  change  of 
environment  causes  a  sudden  demand  for  a  complex  vascular  system 
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that  the  plant  is  unable  to  supply.  In  the  other  case  the  land 
plant  may  persist  and  gradually  reduce  in  complexity  structures 
already  present.  Thus  it  is  that  the  reduction  of  the  vascular 
system  has  proceeded  in  the  same  manner  in  both  the  dicotyle- 
dons and  monocotyledons,  so  that  the  simplest  stem  structure  is 
alike  for  members  of  either  group.  In  CeraiophyUum  the  vascular 
system  has  become  so  simplified  that  its  dicotyledonous  relation- 
ship cannot  be  established  by  the  stem  structure. 

How  is  the  presence  of  stomata  on  submerged  leaves  to  be  ac- 
counted for?  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  they  are  developing 
in  anticipation  of  the  time  when  the  species  is  to  have  a  transpiring 
surface.  More  likely  is  it  that  these  stomata  are  reminders  of 
the  time  when  the  species  had  an  exposed  surface. 

In  the  genus  Utricularia  there  are  land  as  well  as  water  spedes 
and  the  presence  of  bladders  characterizes  both  varieties.  It  is 
hardly  probable  that  submerged  plants  accustomed  to  the  food 
supplied  in  solution  by  the  surrounding  water  should  acquire  an 
appetite  for  animal  food  and  develop  such  elaborate  and  imique 
organs  for  securing  nitrogenous  nourishment. 

In  some  cases,  as  in  Lemna,  the  ancestry  is  not  so  obvious  and 
convincing  evidence  is  difficult  to  obtain. 

The  pollination  of  Zannichellia  under  water  has  been  previously 
mentioned  (Fig.  267).  In  such  cases  the  evolution  of  stamens  and 
pistils  cannot  be  regarded  as  having  occurred  in  wholly  submerged 
plants.  Much  less  difficult  it  is  to  imderstand  how  land  plants 
with  stamens  and  pistils  already  developed  could  gradually  be- 
come adapted  to  an  aquatic  habit  before  these  organs  would  dis- 
appear by  reduction. 

It  is  now  known  that  the  roots  of  several  of  our  genuine  aquatic 
q>ecies  bear  root-hairs  whose  presence  certainly  testifies  to  the 
absorbing  activity  of  the  roots  and  the  lingering  terrestrial  habits 
necessitating  such  organs. 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  foregoing  discussion  is  purely  theo- 
retical and  the  intention  has  been  to  awaken  interest  in  the  study 
of  the  aquatic  flora  rather  than  to  offer  a  theory  of  origin  for  which 
any  originality  could  be  claimed. 

Experimental  evidence  may  be  obtained  that  roots  are  organs 
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for  absorption.^  It  is  possible  by  means  of  very  simple  apparatus 
to  actually  measure  the  water  which  a  root  absorbs  in  a  given  time. 
In  one  experiment  of  the  writer's  a  small  cutting  20  centimeters 
long  bearing  a  root  14  centimeters  long  was  used  and  this  \m- 
branched  single  root  absorbed  5  cubic  centimeters  of  water  in 
24  hours. 

Another  method  can  be  used  to  demonstrate  that  roots  are 
organs  of  absorption.  A  certain  substance,  namely,  lithium  nitrate, 
which  is  soluble  in  water,  is  offered  in  solution  to  the  roots.  The 
lithium  in  this  compound  bums  with  a  rose  red  flame  and  very 
small  traces  of  this  substance  in  plant  tissue  may  be  detected  by 
burning  portions  of  the  tissue  and  observing  the  color  given  to  the 
flame,  and  by  using  the  spectroscope  the  test  becomes  very  delicate. 
In  this  method  it  is  only  necessary  to  enclose  the  root  in  a  bottle 
containing  the  lithium  nitrate  solution  by  means  of  a  flexible 
stopper  made  by  saturating  cotton  in  melted  vaselin.  After  a 
time  portions  of  the  stem  which  could  not  possibly  contain  lithium, 
unless  it  had  passed  to  it  from  the  roots,  are  burned  and  the  flame 
observed  with  the  spectroscope.  Such  tests  have  been  made  re- 
peatedly and  the  presence  of  the  lithium  may  always  be  traced 
through  the  plant  to  whatever  distance  the  tissue  used  in  the 
test  allowed  it  to  travel  in  the  plant.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
then  but  that  the  roots  are  organs  for  absorption  and  that  sub- 
stances absorbed  by  them  are  conducted  upward  into  the  stem  and 
leaves.  The  distance  that  the  lithium  travels  in  a  given  tissue 
probably  does  not  represent  exactly  the  rate  of  ascent  of  the  up- 
ward current  but  indicates  a  rate  of  ascent  which  is  less  than  that 
of  the  water  passage  through  the  plant;  that  is,  water  travels 
upward  a  little  faster  than  the  lithium  which  it  holds  in  solution. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  when  cuttings  of  Ranun- 
culus aquatilis  are  left  to  drift  in  the  water,  new  roots  arise  from 
the  stem  at  the  nodes.  These  roots  grow  directly  downward  and  do 
not  branch  until  after  penetrating  the  soil,  when  they  then  commence 
to  branch  repeatedly,  and  as  the  main  root  pushes  through  the  soil 

*  It  is  not  strictly  correct  to  speak  of  roots  as  organs  for  absorption.  The  struc- 
ture of  roots  is  such  that  solutions  can  pass  into  them.  However,  the  term  is  so 
commonly  employed  as  to  make  it  impracticable  to  use  other  phraseology  here. 
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more  branches  are  formed  in  succession.  The  following  experi- 
ment seems  to  strongly  indicate  that  light  inhibits  the  formation 
of  lateral  branches  of  the  roots  and  that  the  roots  of  drifting  plants 
do  not  branch  because  of  the  exposure  to  the  light.  Five  cuttings 
of  equal  length  were  mounted  in  bottles  so  that  about  3  nodes  of 
the  stem  were  inside  the  bottle.  Five  similar  cuttings  were  like- 
wise mounted  in  bottles  which  were  wrapped  with  black  cloth  so 
that  the  roots  which  developed  from  the  nodes  of  the  cutting 
inside  the  bottle  were  protected  from  the  light.  The  darkened 
plants  developed  in  all  22  roots  having  a  total  length  of  1048  centi- 
meters and  bearing  in  all  73  branches.  The  plants  exposed  to 
light  developed  28  roots,  having  a  total  length  of  459  centimeters 
and  bearing  not  one  single  branch.  The  influence  of  Ught  is  very 
evident. 

There  are  two  possible  reasons  why  soil  may  be  necessary  for 
good  growth.  First,  as  a  source  of  food  and,  second,  as  a  substratum 
into  which  the  roots  can  penetrate  to  anchor  the  plant.  If  the 
soil  is  not  necessary  as  a  source  of  food  the  ordinary  water  in  which 
the  plant  grows  should  furnish  sufficient  food.  If  the  soil  is  neces- 
sary only  as  a  substratum  to  anchor  the  plant  a  clean  washed 
sand  substratum  ought  to  do  equally  as  well.  Experiments  along 
this  line  have  been  completed  by  the  author  and  it  has  been  foimd 
that  soil  is  necessary  for  the  good  growth  of  every  one  of  the  plants 
tested.  Clean  washed  sand  cannot  be  substituted  for  soil  without 
sacrifice  of  growth  to  the  plant.  It  is  reasonably  certain  that  not 
one  of  our  common  water  plants  which  naturally  grows  well  rooted 
in  a  good  soil  bottom  could  live  through  an  entire  growing  season 
if  clean  washed  sand  should  be  substituted  for  its  ordinary  soil 
substratum. 

The  behavior  of  Ranunculus  aquatilis  is  interesting  as  indicating 
(figuratively  speaking)  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  plant  to  secure 
a  soil  attachment.  This  species  lives  wholly  submerged  in  shallow, 
slowly  flowing  water.  The  leaves  are  finely  divided  and  collapse 
when  the  plant  is  taken  from  the  water.  The  stem  branches 
freely,  any  branch  being  able  to  continue  the  growth  of  the  plant 
if  the  main  stem  be  removed.  Roots  may  arise  at  any  exposed 
node,  except,  perhaps,  the  terminal  one.    If  a  fragment  a  few  inter- 
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nodes  in  length  be  detached  and  left  floating,  roots  will  spring 
forth  from  the  nodes  or  joints  of  the  stem  in  from  6  to  lo  days. 
While  the  roots  are  lengthening  toward  the  bottom  the  stem  does 
not  increase  in  length  but  quickly  resumes  its  growth  after  the 
root  has  penetrated  the  soil.  More  roots  then  arise  from  the  newer 
nodes  of  the  stem  and  as  thpy  also  enter  the  soil  the  plant  is  drawn 
farther  down  and  fmally  becomes  firmly  anchored.  The  roots  of 
such  fragments  do  not  branch  before  reaching  the  soil  but  do 
so  very  shortly  after  the  substratimi  is  penetrated.  Numerous 
lateral  roots  then  arise  and  form  in  succession  as  the  main  root 
advances. 

The  roots  are  well  supplied  with  hairs;  those  arising  from  the 
floating  fragments  are  often  covered  almost  their  entire  length 
with  root-hairs.  In  one  instance  a  root  was  found  to  be  clothed 
with  root-hairs  for  a  distance  of  45  centimeters,  which  was  practi- 
cally its  entire  length.  Since  this  plant  ordinarily  grows  rooted 
in  the  soil  whatever  growth  it  makes  under  natural  conditions 
must  be  regarded  as  the  normal  growth  and  there  is  no  escape 
from  the  conclusion  that  the  growth  becomes  abnormal  when 
sand  is  substituted  for  soil. 

How  is  the  superior  growth  of  plants  rooted  in  the  soil  to  be 
accounted  for?  Is  it  possible  that  the  soil  furnishes  plants  rooted 
in  it  with  food  materials  that  are  not  available  to  plants  suspended 
in  the  water  standing  over  it?  In  1850  it  was  discovered  that 
liquid  manure  loses  its  color  if  drained  through  a  layer  of  soil 
sufficiently  thick.  Not  only  does  the  solution  lose  color  but  the 
organic  and  inorganic  matter  originally  in  it  is  considerably  re- 
duced after  filtering  through  the  soil.  This  property  or  capacity 
of  soil  to  withdraw  salts  frotai  solution  is  now  well  established 
although  not  well  understood.  For  a  time  authors  were  not 
agreed  as  to  whether  the  retention  or  fixation  of  salts  by  the  soil 
is  a  chemical  or  a  ph>sical  process.  Now  it  is  generally  imder- 
stood  that  both  chemical  and  physical  processes  operate  to  this 
end.  Some  substances  seem  to  be  held  much  more  firmly  by  the 
soil  than  others.  Various  investigations  go  to  show  that  most 
soils  absorb  the  oxids,  salts  of  the  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths  of 
potassiimi,  ammonium,  magnesium,  sodiiun,  and  calciimi  in  the 
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order  given.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  reten 
tion  of  dissolved  substance  by  the  soil  is  neither  absolute  nor  per- 
manent. We  may  suppose  that  in  the  case  of  a  lake  there  are  two 
opposing  processes  operating  in  which  the  soil  on  the  one  hand 
tends  to  withdraw  salts  from  the  water  and  retain  them,  while  the 
water  on  the  other  hand  tends  to  bring  salts  from  the  soil  into 
solution.  As  a  consequence  of  those  two  processes  the  lake  water 
contains  certain  salts  in  much  greater  proportion  than  others 
which  seem  to  be  firmly  held  by  the  soil.  Just  how  such  condi- 
tions influence  the  plant  is  only  partially  known. 

It  seems  as  though  the  substances  needed  by  the  plant  are  the 
ones  most  firmly  retained  by  the  soil,  —  especially  the  nitrogen, 
phosphorous,  and  potassium  compounds,  —  and  yet  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  say  that  the  water  does  not  contain  enough  of  those 
substances  in  solution  for  the  larger  plants.  While  plants  cannot 
select  certain  substances  and  reject  others  they  can  to  a  certain 
extent  regulate  the  amount  of  a  substance  which  they  absorb. 
It  is  evident  that  all  of  the  substances  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  growth  of  plants  must  be  present  in  the  water  in  solution 
because  there  are  so  many  forms  which  live  as  freely  swimming 
objects  and  depend  wholly  upon  the  water  in  which  they  live  for 
food.  Lemruiy  the  so-called  duckweed,  lives  in  the  water  and  de- 
pends upon  the  water  only  for  food  (mineral),  but  Lemna  has 
been  analyzed  and  found  to  contain  substances  in  much  greater 
proportion  than  does  the  water  in  which  it  grows.  One  investi- 
gator foimd  the  ash  of  this  plant  to  contain  13.16  per  cent  of  potas- 
sium, and  8.73  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  while  the  mineral  resi- 
due obtained  by  evaporating  some  of  the  water  in  which  the  Lemna 
was  growing  contained  those  substances  in  the  respective  propor- 
tions of  3.97  per  cent  and  2.619  per  cent.  However,  the  fact  that 
Lemna  can  obtain  all  the  food  necessary  from  the  water  alone  and 
that  some  other  plants  must  be  rooted  in  the  soil  to  thrive  is  no 
more  remarkable  than  the  fact  that  some  animals  are  herbivorous 
while  others  are  carnivorous. 

Water  plants  may  be  found  growing  in  clayey,  sandy,  gravelly, 
or  loamy  soil.  From  field  observation  one  would  say  that  the 
loamy  soil  supports  the  greatest  variety  of  species.    Wherever  the 
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soil  is  very  sandy  the  species  may  be  abundant  and  likewise  where 
the  substratum  is  distinctively  clay  or  gravel.  From  field  observa- 
tion alone  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  say  that  the  quality  of 
the  soil  is  the  determining  factor,  because  sand  and  gravel  are  more 
common  where  other  factors  come  in  to  influence  growth  and 
species  selection.  The  loamy  soil  is  most  abundant  in  the  coves 
and  bayous  where  the  water  is  quiet  and  it  is  in  just  such  places 
that  plants  make  good  growth  and  wealth  of  species  aboimds. 
Plants  which  would  perish  in  exposed  situations  make  excellent 
growth  in  the  protected  coves  and  we  cannot  be  certain  from  field 
observation  whether  the  difference  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  soil 
or  to  the  more  favorable  locality.  By  direct  experiment,  however, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  ascertain  what  quality  of  substratum  favors 
growth.  In  such  experiments  it  is  very  desirable  to  have  condi- 
tions as  nearly  like  those  in  nature  as  possible.  Three  types  of 
soil  were  selected,  clayey,  sandy,  and  loamy.  A  large  rectangular 
glass  aquarium  was  used  to  contain  a  substratum  of  each  one  of 
the  given  soil  types.  Then  the  three  aquaria  were  placed  upon  a 
submerged  platform  so  that  the  aquaria  themselves  were  also  sub- 
merged. This  arrangement  made  the  aquaria  similar  in  all  condi- 
tions except  as  to  the  quality  of  soil,  and  differences  in  the  growth 
of  plants  in  each  aquarium  could  be  very  easily  referred  to  the 
varying  quality  of  soil.  Two  types  of  plants  were  tested  in 
this  way  —  one  was  Vallisfieria,  a  typical  water  plant  of  the  phan- 
erogams, and  Charay  one  of  the  higher  algae.  The  latter  does  not 
have  roots  but  simple  structure  called  rhizoids  which  help  to  secure 
attachment.  With  both  of  these  plants  the  best  growth  was 
made  in  the  loamy  soil  and  the  poorest  in  the  clay  soil,  while  the 
sandy  soil  which  of  course  contained  some  organic  debris  supported 
a  medium  growth.  In  the  case  of  Chara  an  equal  number  of  plants 
of  equal  size  were  planted  so  that  the  dry  weight  of  the  total 
growth  in  each  aquarium  might  be  compared.  If  the  poorest 
growth  in  clay  be  taken  as  one,  then  that  in  sand  would  be  about 
2.06,  while  that  in  the  loamy  soil  would  be  about  3.33.  The  total 
dry  weight  is  of  course  a  fair  indication  of  the  relative  amount  of 
growth  made  and  there  can  now  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  quality 
of  soil  is  much  concerned  with  the  plant  growth  upon  it  and  that 
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of  these  three  types  of  soil  the  loamy  one  is  capable  of  supporting 
the  best  growth. 

That  soil  is  necessary  for  good  growth  has  been  previously  men- 
tioned and  explained.  The  interesting  question  arises  —  why  is  it 
that  plants  artificially  anchored  but  not  allowed  to  root  in  the  soil 
are  unable  to  make  a  good  growth?  It  surely  must  be  a  matter 
of  nutrition,  because  the  soil  could  hardly  be  so  potent  an  influence 
in  any  other  way.  When  the  plants  are  artificially  anchored  all 
other  conditions  are  the  same  as  with  plants  rooted  in  the  soil 
except  that  the  roots  of  the  suspended  plants  are  exposed  to  light 
and  are  unable  to  absorb  nourishment  from  the  soil.  That  light 
in  some  measure  retards  root  development  and  thus  diminishes  the 
absorbing  capacity  of  the  plant  is  certain,  but  this  factor  is  entirely 
too  small  to  account  for  the  stimted  growth  of  plants  denied  a  soil 
substratum. 

Chemical  analysis  has  been  employed  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
if  possible  some  clue  to  the  reason  why  these  plants  cannot  make 
normal  growth  luiless  rooted  in  the  soil.  Vallisneria  spiralis,  the 
eel-grass,  whose  elaborate  arrangement  for  pollination  has  been 
described,  was  selected  as  a  typical  water  plant  of  wide  distribu- 
tion. The  history  of  the  material  to  be  analyzed  must,  of  course, 
be  known,  and  in  this  case  a  large  number  of  small  plants  of 
uniform  size  were  carefully  taken  from  the  lake  bottom  and  trans- 
ferred to  submerged  boxes  which  were  alike,  except  that  one  con- 
tained soil  and  the  other  did  not.  The  roots  of  the  plants  arti- 
ficially anchored  in  the  box  without  soil  were  not  permitted  to 
touch  the  box,  but  dangled  in  the  water,  and  thus  from  the  water 
only  could  nourishment  be  taken.  After  a  certain  time  the  plants 
were  gathered  and  carefully  washed,  only  the  living  specimens,  of 
course,  being  saved.  In  order  to  establish  a  basis  for  comparison 
the  volume  of  each  group  of  plants  was  obtained  by  immersion  in 
water  and  measuring  the  displacement.  The  volume  of  the  plants 
rooted  in  soil  was  taken  to  be  just  twice  the  volume  of  the  plants 
artificially  anchored.  This  material  was  then  dried  out  and  the 
dry  weight  taken,  which,  for  the  plants  rooted  in  soil,  was  52.7 
grams  and  for  those  suspended  37.2  grams.  These  figures  show  at 
once  that  the  suspended  plants  are  relatively  much  heavier  than 
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the  Others.  Further  analysis  discloses  the  reason  for  this.  The 
suspended  plants  were  found  to  contain  relatively  twice  as  much 
starch  as  the  others.  This  means  that  the  suspended  plants,  though 
dwarfed  to  one-half  the  normal  size,  still  contained  the  same  weight 
of  starch  that  they  would  have  contained  if  allowed  to  grow  as  the 
others  did  in  the  soil.  Evidently  the  retarded  growth  cannot  be 
because  of  any  scarcity  of  starch.  Since  this  process  of  starch- 
making  is  one  of  the  very  vital  processes  of  the  plant  it  is  im- 
portant to  know  that  being  artificially  anchored  does  not  disturb 
this  fundamental  function  of  the  plant.  However,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  this  fact,  it  is  evident  that  the  suspended  plants  must 
soon  become  overcrowded  with  stored  starch  and  this  result  in 
itself  may  be  a  reason  for  further  disturbance  of  vital  processes 
with  eventually  fatal  consequences. 

The  proteid  content  of  the  suspended  plants  was  found  to  be 
smaller,  suggesting  that  sufficient  supply  of  nitrogenous  food  was 
not  available  for  them.  This  shows  that  the  suspended  plants 
must  have  very  soon  fallen  into  an  abnormal  condition  in  which 
the  two  very  fundamental  functions  of  starch-making  and  of  pro- 
teid synthesis  were  not  properly  balanced. 

The  analysis  showed  further  that  the  suspended  plants  contained 
a  relatively  smaller  proportion  of  mineral  matter,  which  of  course 
indicates  that  they  were  unable  to  secure  and  use  as  much  mineral 
food  as  they  needed.  The  elements  most  deficient  in  the  suspended 
plants  were  potassium  and  phosphorus,  two  of  the  most  essen- 
tial substances  which  are  no  doubt  much  concerned  with  the  man- 
ufacture of  food  materials. 

So  far,  then,  as  present  knowledge  is  concerned  we  can  say  that 
the  plants  are  dependent  upon  the  soil  for  a  sufficient  supply  of 
certain  substances,  especially  nitrogen,  potash,  and  phosphorus. 
When  the  plants  are  compelled  to  take  all  their  nourishment  from 
the  water  an  abnormal  condition  soon  arises  by  reason  of  a  dis- 
proportion between  proteid  synthesis  and  starch  manufacture  which 
is  manifested  by  a  retarded  growth  and  final  death. 

That  such  statements  are  not  conclusively  proven  must  not  be 
overlooked  and  just  why  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  beyond  doubt 
would  be  tedious  to  explain  here. 
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The  natural  conditions  of  our  lakes  and  rivers  are  undoubtedly 
changing  from  decade  to  decade.  The  extensive  destruction  of 
forests  that  has  occurred  in  the  lake  region  and  along  tributary 
streams  has  certainly  indirectly  affected  the  plant  and  animal  life 
in  the  lakes,  although  at  present  it  cannot  be  stated  in  any  detail 
how  such  influences  have  operated.  The  same  may  be  said  in 
regard  to  the  vast  volume  of  organic  matter  that  constantly  comes 
to  the  lakes  and  rivers  as  sewage  from  the  cities.  The  influences 
which  operate  to  regulate  or  determine  the  food  supply  of  the 
water  are  numerous.  Adequate  knowledge  is  only  possible  by  a 
thorough  study  of  the  food  relations  among  the  animals  themselves, 
between  the  animals  and  plants  and  between  the  plants  and  the 
soil. 

Cycle  of  maUer.  —  Animals  cannot  organize  food  from  inorganic 
substances  but  must  use,  as  food,  matter  that  is  already  organized, 
either  as  vegetable  or  animal  substance.  Plants,  however,  can 
and  do  organize  food,  using  both  the  mineral  salts  occurring  in  the 
soil  or  water,  and  the  gaseous  carbon  dioxid  which  occurs  in  the 
air  and  in  the  water.  The  dependence  of  the  animals  upon  the 
plants  is  at  once  apparent  and  the  dependence  of  the  plants  upon 
the  earth  and  air  is  also  apparent.  The  most  important  influence 
exerted  by  plants  in  fresh-water  biology  is  undoubtedly  concerned 
with  their  nutrition  but  they  are  also  important  in  other  ways. 

As  geological  agents  in  the  formation  of  marl.  —  The  formation  of 
lime  incrustations  by  water  plants  has  already  been  considered,  so 
that  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  here  that  considerable  evidence  has 
been  brought  forward  to  show  that  the  large  marl  deposits  in  the 
marl  lakes  have  accumulated  as  already  described  through  the  ac- 
tivity  of  plants,  especially  Chara. 

As  aerating  agents.  —  Both  animals  and  plants  must  have  air  to 
breathe,  and  in  running  water  or  open  lakes  there  is  usually  suffi- 
cient oxygen  dissolved  in  the  water  to  support  the  respiration  of 
the  organisms  present.  In  the  still  waters  of  coves  and  bayous, 
however,  conditions  are  different.  It  is  in  such  places  that  organic 
d6bris  tends  to  accumulate,  and,  in  decay,  overcharges  the  water 
with  the  gases  of  decomposition,  especially  that  of  carbon  dioxid. 
Of  course,  whatever  animal  life  is  present  under  such  conditions 
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still  further  reduces  the  oxygen  supply  and  increases  the  carbon 
dioxid.  The  green  plants  on  the  other  hand  during  sunlight  are 
constantly  using  the  carbon  dioxid  for  making  starch  and  giving 
off  oxygen  as  a  waste  product  of  the  process.  In  this  process  the 
volume  of  oxygen  released  equals  the  volume  of  carbon  dioxid 
used,  so  that  an  aquatic  meadow,  growing  vigorously  in  a  still- 
water  cove,  would  be  very  efl&cient  in  keeping  the  water  well  aerated 
and  much  to  the  advantage  of  all  the  animal  life  finding  food  and 
shelter  there. 

As  affording  shelter  and  refuge  for  small  animals.  —  In  these 
aquatic  meadows  many  kinds  of  young  fish  spend  their  early  life 
during  the  period  when  they  require  protection  from  enemies. 
Here,  too,  many  of  the  smaller  animals  pursued  by  enemies  find 
temporary  refuge  or  are  able  to  evade  their  pursuers. 

As  a  base  of  attachment  for  algae.  —  Wherever  the  larger  plants 
occur  may  be  found  also  many  smaller  and  more  lowly  organized 
forms  which  use  the  larger  plants  as  supports.  The  simple  forms, 
which  are  usually  algae,  would  be  unable  to  live  as  free  swimming 
individuals,  and  since  many  of  them  are  used  as  food  by  the  animals 
it  is  important  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  develop  abundantly. 
The  dead  as  well  as  the  living  larger  plants  may  be  useful  in  this 
way  and  only  direct  observation  will  reveal  to  one  how  much  of 
importance  the  larger  plants  are  in  this  one  particular. 

As  organizers  of  matter  and  distributors  of  nourishment  for  the 
plankton.  —  If,  as  formerly  supposed,  water  plants  take  their  min- 
eral food  from  the  surrounding  water  and  not  from  the  soil  at  all, 
then  it  is  evident  that  during  the  growing  season  these  rooting 
aquatics  would  be  continually  diminishing  the  food  supply  of  the 
free  swimming  plants,  or  the  plant  plankton,  and  this  would,  of 
course,  result  in  a  decreasing  food  supply  for  the  animals  dependent 
upon  the  plant  plankton  for  nourishment.  In  view  of  the  evidence 
now  at  hand  it  is  certain  that  these  larger  plants  rooting  in  the 
bottom  absorb  inorganic  matter  from  the  soil  and  organize  this 
material  into  plant  tissue  which  can  be  used  as  food  by  the  animals 
and  also  by  parasitic  and  saprophytic  plants  which  can  also  be  used 
as  food  by  the  animals.  This,  then,  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
r61e  of  the  larger  aquatic  plants,  in  that  their  life  work  results  in  an 
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actual  contribution  of  organic  matter  to  the  food  supply  of  the 
animal  life.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  in  a  body  of  water  like 
Lake  Erie  this  contribution  of  organic  matter  made  from  soil  and 
air  constituents  that  would  otherwise  remain  unused  could  be  meas- 
ured in  tons  even  in  a  single  growing  season. 

In  the  marshes  and  shallow  places  immense  quantities  of  plant 
d6bris  are  constantly  occurring  and  with  changing  wind  these 
masses  of  organic  matter  are  carried  far  out  into  the  lake,  where, 
during  the  period  of  slow  decay,  they  furnish  food  to  hosts  of  small 
animals  and  in  the  decay  yield  valuable  mineral  salts,  thus  enrich- 
ing the  water  to  the  advantage  of  the  free  swimming  forms. 
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CHAPTER  Vm 
AMOEBOID    PROTOZOA    (Sarcodina) 

By  C.  H.  EDMONDSON 

Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology,  University  of  Oregon 

The  minute  animals  consisting  of  but  a  single  cell  throughout 
their  existence  are  commonly  called  Protozoa.  They  are  world- 
wide in  their  distribution,  swarming  the  seas  from  the  surface  to 
great  depths  and  being  found  abimdantly  under  almost  all  condi- 
tions of  moisture  in  fresh  water  as  well  as  in  the  fluids  and  tissues 
of  other  animals  where  many  exist  as  parasites. 

The  Protozoa  may  be  grouped  under  the  following  subphyla: 

Subphylum  I.  Sarcodina.  —  Moving  by  means  of  temporary 
extensions  of  the  protoplasm,  called  pseudopodia. 

Subphylum  II.  Mastigophora.  —  Provided  with  one  or  more 
whip-like  processes,  called  flagella,  as  organs  of  locomotion  or  for 
securing  food. 

Subphylum  III.  Infusoria.  —  Locomotor  organs  in  the  form  of 
fine  hair-like  structures,  called  cilia,  present  during  the  entire  ex- 
istence or  during  the  embryonic  stage  only. 

Subphylum  IV.  Sporozoa.  —  Without  true  organs  of  locomo- 
tion; usually  reproducing  by  spores.  Parasitic.  No  free  living 
forms. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  above  grouping  is  based  upon  the 
organs  of  locomotion.  This  basis  has  been  found  a  convenient 
one  for  classification  and  study,  little  difficulty  arising  except  in 
unusual  cases  where  species  are  found  to  possess  more  than  one 
kind  of  motile  organs  or  where  species  pass  through  distinct  phases 
during  their  life  cycle.  Of  all  the  Protozoa  those  representing  the 
highest  degree  of  simplicity  of  structure  and  the  greatest  general- 
ization of  life  processes,  if  not  the  oldest  in  point  of  time,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  group  possessing  pseudopodia.  These  form  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  chapter,  the  flagellate  and  ciliate  forms  are 
considered  in  the  next,  and  the  parasitic  Sporozoa  do  not  properly 
call  for  attention  in  this  work. 

2IO 
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Previously  unknown  on  account  of  their  diminutive  size,  these 
organisms  at  once  attracted  the  early  workers  with  the  microscope. 
Although  Leeuwenhoek  as  early  as  1675  initiated  the  study  of 
Protozoa  by  his  discovery  of  Vorticella,  an  infusorian,  without 
doubt,  Rosel's  description  of  Amoeba  proteus  under  the  name  ^*  Dei 
kleine  Proteus,"  in  1755,  represents  the  first  recorded  observa- 
tion of  a  fresh-water  protozoon  of  the  group  Sarcodina. 

In  1835  Dujardin  called  the  viscid,  transparent  substance  com- 
posing the  bodies  of  marine  Protozoa,  which  he  then  had  under 
observation,  sarcode,  but  it  was  not  imtil  1883  that  Biitschli  first 
employed  the  term  Sarcodina  and  included  under  it  all  forms  of 
Protozoa  which  move  by  means  of  protrusions  of  protoplasm  from 
the  body  proper,  called  pseudopodia. 

Most  of  the  Sarcodina  are  very  minute  in  size.  Very  few  of 
them  can  be  seen  by  the  unaided  eye  and  none  can  be  studied 
with  any  degree  of  satisfaction  without  the  aid  of  a  compoimd 
microscope.  These  forms  vary  greatly  in  general  appearance. 
Many  of  them  are  naked  masses  of  protoplasm  tending  to  be 
globular  when  first  placed  imder  the  microscope  but  soon  assum- 
ing variable  shapes,  protruding  from  the  body,  with  more  or  less 
rapidity,  blimt,  lobe-like,  or  filiform  pseudopodia,  often  branching 
and  sometimes  anastomosing.  Others  are  provided  with  envelopes 
or  shells,  very  diverse  in  form  and  composition,  sometimes  secreted 
by  the  animal  itself,  sometimes  consisting  of  picked-up  fragments 
firmly  cemented  together.  These  envelopes  may  be  compact  and 
rigid,  or  flexible,  and  are  provided  with  one  or  more  apertures 
through  which  the  pseudopodia  are  extended.  Still  other  forms, 
commonly  known  as  the  Heliozoa  or  "sun  animalcules,''  are  typi- 
cally spherical,  sometimes  with  shells  of  delicate  structure  and 
always  with  fine  ray-like  pseudopodia,  usually  rendered  somewhat 
rigid  by  the  presence  o"  stiffened  axial  filaments. 

Fresh-water  Sarcodina  may  be  found  in  very  diverse  habitats 
and  within  wide  ranges  of  temperature.  They  occur  from  the 
level  of  the  sea  to  the  tops  of  very  high  mountains.  Perhaps  no 
other  animals  have  such  a  vast  altitudinal  range  as  certain  com- 
mon species  of  Sarcodina.  Roadside  pools  and  also  ponds,  lakes 
and  rivers  are  habitats  of  myriads  of  these  low  organisms.    In 
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most  of  the  Sarcodina  there  is  a  marked  differentiation  between 
the  endoplasm  and  ectoplasm,  the  difference  consisting  in  the 
greater  density  and  opaqueness  of  the  inner  region.  This  dis- 
tinction between  endoplasm  and  ectoplasm  reaches  a  high  degree  in 
certain  marine  forms,  the  Radiolaria,  where  a  distinct  perforated 
membrane,  the  "  central  capsule,' '  separates  the  two  regions.  None 
of  the  fresh-water  forms  possess  a  **  central  capsule."  The  greater 
density  of  the  endoplasm  is  accoimted  for  by  the  character  of  the 
inclusions  suspended  in  it  and  by  the  size  of  the  vesicles  which 
make  up  its  structure. 

The  inclusions  consist  of  various  elements:  food  which  is  to 
be  built  into  body  protoplasm,  products  which  may  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  shell,  waste  material  on  the  way  to  the  exterior, 
or  foreign  elements  which  have  no  part  in  the  physiology  of  the 
animal.  In  some  Sarcodina  algae  or  bacteria  are  constant  features 
of  the  endoplasm,  this  symbiotic  relationship  being  apparently 
essential  to  the  life  of  the  protozoon. 

The  nucleus  is  confined  to  the  endoplasm.  In  a  few  Sarcodina 
condensed  nuclear  elements  have  not  been  observed,  but  in  these 
cases  the  chromatin  is  without  doubt  diffused  throughout  the  cell 
and  has  the  same  functional  value  as  a  centralized  body. 

Usually  a  single  nucleus  is  present,  often  two  is  the  normal  mma- 
ber,  but  in  some  forms  several  hundred  or  even  several  thousand 
have  been  coimted  in  certain  stages. 

Commonly  the  nucleus  is  spherical,  but  may  be  modified  in 
form,  due  to  the  shape  of  the  body  and  to  the  flexibility  of  the 
nuclear  membrane  which  sometimes  permits  considerable  deformity. 

In  most  Sarcodina  the  chromatin  within  the  nuclear  membrane 
is  arranged  in  one  or  more  masses,  but  in  some  of  the  Heliozoa  it 
is  arranged  in  a  network  not  unlike  that  of  the  cell  of  a  metazoon. 

Contractile  vacuoles,  the  function  of  which  is  the  extraction  of 
waste  fluids  and  gases,  are  not  found  in  all  Sarcodina.  These  are 
absent  in  many  of  the  marine  forms  and  in  some  fresh-water  genera. 
When  present,  the  number  varies  from  one  to  many.  Habitually 
the  contractile  vacuole  is  spherical  but  in  some  species  it  assumes  a 
characteristic  lobed  form.  The  position  of  the  contractile  vacuole 
is  not  always  fixed  but  may  frequently  be  shifted  about  by  the 
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flowing  protoplasm.  In  some  forms  its  general  position  is  fixed 
and  it  reappears,  after  contraction,  in  the  same  place.  As  the 
vacuole  becomes  inflated  by  waste  fluids  and  gases  it  rises  toward 
the  periphery  and  collapses,  pouring  its  contents  through  the  open- 
ing formed  in  the  body  wall.  In  some  of  the  Heliozoa  are  seen 
very  large  contractile  vacuoles  which  rise  to  the  surface  and  push 
the  peripheral  film  outward  like  a  bubble  before  the  collapse  takes 
place. 

Many  of  the  shell-bearing  forms  are  capable  of  raising  or  lower- 
ing themselves  in  the  water.  This  is  believed  to  be  brought  about 
by  the  presence  of  distinct  gas  vacuoles.  The  animals  seem  to  be 
able  to  alter  the  supply  of  carbon  dioxide  in  these  vacuoles  and 
thereby  change  their  specific  gravity. 

The  ectoplasm,  when  distinct  from  the  endoplasm,  usually  ap- 
pears as  a  clear  hyaline  zone,  of  greater  or  less  width,  at  the  periph- 
ery of  the  body.  In  most  forms  the  vesicles  of  the  ectoplasm 
are  very  minute  but  in  some  of  the  Heliozoa  they  exceed  those  of 
the  endoplasm  in  size  and  may  be  arranged  in  a  regular  manner 
about  the  periphery,  as  in  Aciinosphaerium  eichhornii. 

The  protrusion  of  the  ectoplasm  is  the  initial  movement  in  the 
formation  of  a  pseudopodium  after  which  there  may  be  a  flow  of 
the  granular  endoplasm  into  the  axis  of  the  finger-like  extension  of 
the  ectoplasm.  At  times  pseudopodia  are  but  broad  extensions 
of  the  ectoplasm  with  no  appearance  of  endoplasm  taking  any  part 
in  their  formation. 

Great  variation  is  seen  in  the  pseudopodia  which  are  character- 
istic features  of  the  Sarcodina.  Among  the  fresh-water  forms 
several  general  types  may  be  observed.  The  naked  and  many  of 
the  shell-bearing  Sarcodina  produce  broad,  blunt,  finger-like,  or 
more  slender,  filiform,  pseudopodia;  the  latter  may  be  delicate, 
pointed  and  finely  branched,  but  neither  of  these  fuse  or  anastomose 
when  in  contact.  Another  variety  is  represented  by  delicate  thread- 
Uke  pseudopodia  which  tend  to  run  together  and  mingle,  formmg  a 
great  network  of  flowing  protoplasm.  This  is  the  anastomosing 
type  and  is  seen  in  a  few  fresh-water  genera,  but  is  characteristic 
of  many  marine  forms. 

In  the  Heliozoa  is  seen  another  variety.    Here  the  ray-like 
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pseudopodia  are  usually  supported  by  ''axial  filaments"  which  con- 
sist of  stiffened  protoplasmic  supports  forming  the  axes  of  the 
pseudopodia  along  which  the  soft  protoplasm  flows.  These  axial 
supports  enter  the  body,  the  inner  ends  apparently  resting  on  or 
near  the  nuclear  membrane.  The  supports  permit  the  flexing  of 
the  rays  and  at  times  they  may  become  soft  and  be  absorbed  by 
the  protoplasm  of  the  body. 

Shells,  which  are  characteristic  of  many  Sarcodina,  may  be  com- 
posed of  materials  secreted  by  the  protoplasm  of  the  animal  itself, 
such  as  chitin,  silica,  and  calcium  carbonate;  or  may  be  constructed 
of  picked-up  foreign  materials  such  as  sand  grains,  diatom  shells, 
dirt,  etc. 

Shells  of  chitin  are  common  among  fresh-water  forms.  This 
material  is  deposited  about  the  body  as  a  membrane  with  one  or 
more  openings  for  the  pseudopodia.  It  may  or  may  not  be  applied 
closely  to  the  body  and  is  variable  in  thickness  in  different  species 
as  well  as  with  age.  In  yoimg  individuals  the  envelop  is  usually 
thin  and  transparent;  with  age  it  may  become  thicker  and  more 
opaque.  In  many  forms  the  envelop  is  always  thin  and  flexible, 
permitting  changes  in  shape  of  the  body  from  the  flowing  of  the 
enclosed  protoplasm.  When  the  deposit  is  in  sufficient  quantity 
a  firm,  rigid  shell  is  produced.  If  the  body  does  not  completely 
fill  the  shell  the  former  is  united  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  latter 
by  protoplasmic  threads  and  is  capable  of  considerable  amoeboid 
movements  within  the  envelop.  Some  chitinous  shells  are  very 
delicate,  transparent  and  apparently  without  separate  elements, 
while  others  are  composed  of  distinct  plates  arranged  with  more 
or  less  regularity. 

Species  of  Difflugia  and  other  related  forms  are  provided  with 
shells  composed  of  foreign  materials  including  grains  of  sand, 
diatom  shells,  and  particles  of  dirt.  These  materials  are  attached 
to  a  thin  chitinous  layer  and  cemented  together  into  a  compact, 
rigid  shell  with  one  aperture  through  which  the  pseudopodia 
extend. 

Shells  may  be  composed  primarily  of  silica.  In  many  fresh- 
water forms  these  siliceous  elements  are  laid  down  in  the  form  of 
regular  plates  which  build  up  a  firm  shell.    Others,  as  some  fresh- 
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water  Heliozoa  and  the  marine  Radiolaria,  secrete  spicules  which 
may  be  loosely  connected,  forming  an  envelop,  or  cemented  to- 
gether, building  up  skeletons  of  most  delicate  and  beautiful  designs. 
Sometimes  spicules  are  developed  for  temporary  purposes  as  the 
formation  of  envelopes  during  encystment.  Calcium  carbonate  is 
the  chief  constituent  of  the  shells  of  marine  Foraminifera  but  is  not 
an  element  of  importance  in  the  shells  of  fresh-water  Sarcodina. 

In  a  one-celled  animal  the  vital  processes  of  the  body,  though  not 
different,  except  in  degree,  from  those  of  a  metazoon,  must  neces- 
sarily be  simpler.  Here  all  of  the  life-forces  have  their  origin  and 
all  of  the  metabolic  changes  take  place  within  the  confines  of  a 
single  cell. 

The  entrance  of  food  Into  the  body  in  the  Sarcodina  is  a  simple 
process.  No  mouth  being  present,  material  may,  in  general,  enter 
at  any  point  on  the  surface.  In  naked  forms  of  the  Amoeba  type 
the  pseudopodia  flow  around  the  particle  to  be  ingested  and  in  this 
way  it  is  enclosed.  The  pseudopodia  of  shell-bearing  forms  draw 
in  the  food  through  the  apertures  of  the  shells  where  it  is  engulfed 
by  the  protoplasm. 

Most  of  the  Sarcodina  are  herbivorous,  their  chief  food  being 
unicellular  plants,  as  bacteria,  diatoms,  algae,  etc.  The  plant  cells 
are  usually  entirely  ingested  and  the  soft  parts  absorbed,  after 
which  the  indigestible  parts  are  excreted  from  the  body.  However, 
in  case  of  Vampyrella,  the  parasite  penetrates  the  cells  of  algae  and 
absorbs  their  contents. 

Some  Sarcodina  are  known  to  be  carnivorous,  feeding  upon 
closely  related  species.  Penard  believes  that  species  of  Nebela 
may  make  use  of  the  plates  of  Quadrulella,  Euglypha,  Trinema,  etc., 
upon  which  they  feed,  in  building  up  their  own  shells. 

Digestion  in  all  of  the  Protozoa  is  intracellular.  After  the  ma- 
terial enters  the  body  surrounded  by  a  film  of  water  forming  a  food 
vacuole,  digestive  fluids  and  enzymes  act  upon  it  converting  it  into 
suitable  elements  for  the  life  of  the  cell.  Excretion  in  the  Sarco- 
dina consists,  as  elsewhere,  in  the  release  of  waste  products.  Waste 
solids  may  leave  the  body  at  any  point  of  the  surface.  The 
process  is  the  reverse  of  ingestion,  often  consisting  in  the  mere  flow- 
ing away  from  the  material  to  be  discarded. 
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Waste  fluids  resulting  from  the  metabolism  of  the  cell  are  col- 
lected in  contractile  vacuoles  in  most  of  the  fresh-water  Sarcodina 
and  thereby  removed.  Surplus  water  which  has  been  ingested  is 
eliminated  at  the  same  time  and  possibly  carbon  dioxid  may  also 
be  extracted  by  the  contractile  vacuole.  In  those  forms,  however, 
which  do  not  possess  contractile  vacuoles,  the  waste  fluids  and  gases 
escape  from  the  general  surface  of  the  body. 

Respiration  in  the  Sarcodina  is  performed  by  an  interchange  of 
gases  through  the  body  wall.  Oxygen  is  received  from  the  sur- 
rounding water  and  carbon  dioxid  transmitted  to  it  by  osmosis. 
The  symbiotic  relationship  between  algae  and  some  forms  of  Sar- 
codina, without  doubt,  has  an  important  respiratory  as  well  as 
nutritive  fimction,  the  plants  furnishing  oxygen  and  carbohydrates 
to  the  animals,  while  the  latter  supply  carbon  dioxid  and  nitroge- 
nous waste  for  the  algae. 

Reproduction  in  the  Sarcodina  takes  place  either  by  the  division 
of  the  body  into  two  parts,  a  process  commonly  called  fission;  by 
the  separation  from  the  parent  of  one  or  more  small  masses  of 
protoplasm  known  as  buds;  or  by  the  production  of  swarm  spores. 

In  fission,  or  simple  cell  division,  which  is  common  among  fresh- 
water forms,  the  nucleus  divides  first  and  this  is  followed  by  the 
separation  of  the  cytoplasm  into  two  parts,  each  of  which  encloses 
a  portion  of  the  original  nucleus.  Growth  proceeds  until  maturity 
is  reached,  when  the  process  of  division  is  repeated. 

When  an  envelop  is  present  the  enclosed  body  may  divide  by 
fission  after  which  one  portion  creeps  out  at  the  aperture  and  con- 
structs a  new  shell  about  itself.  If  the  envelop  be  chitin  and  with- 
out distinct  elements  it  is  gradually  developed  at  the  periphery 
of  the  newly  separated  individual,  but  if  it  be  of  regular  chitinous 
or  siliceous  plates,  these  elements,  in  some  cases  at  least,  are  de- 
veloped in  the  cytoplasm  of  the  parent  and  pushed  out  to  form  the 
new  envelop  of  the  separating  bud. 

That  the  nucleus  is  concerned  with  cell  division  has  long  been 
known.  Recent  observations,  however,  have  thrown  light  upon 
the  presence  of  extranuclear  material  scattered  throughout  the 
cytoplasm  in  many  Sarcodina  as  well  as  other  protozoa.  This 
material  has  the  form  of  minute  granules  termed  '*idiochromidia" 
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and  results  from  the  transfusion  of  part  of  the  chromatin  through 
the  nuclear  membrane  or  from  the  breaking  up  of  the  nucleus  into 
small  granular  bodies  which  become  diffused  through  the  cyto- 
plasm. 

In  some  Sarcodina  a  mmaber  of  buds  may  separate  from  the 
parent^  each  enclosing  a  quantity  of  idiochromidia  which  is  built 
into  a  nucleus.  This  extranuclear  material  apparently  has  a 
fimctional  value  in  reproduction  and  may  be  compared  to  the 
micronuclei  of  Infusoria.  During  the  quiescent  state  of  encyst- 
ment  the  bodies  of  many  Sarcodina  break  into  swarm  spores. 
These  are  minute  organisms  each  with  a  portion  of  the  parent 
nucleus  and  provided  with  flagella  or  pseudopodia  as  motile  organs. 
The  swarm  spores  may  fuse  with  each  other  and  develop  into  an 
adult  form  or,  in  some  cases,  they  may  develop  without  fusion. 

Conjugation,  in  the  form  of  a  temporary  union  or  a  permanent 
fusion  of  the  bodies  of  two  individuals  of  the  same  species,  has 
been  observed  in  some  Sarcodina.  After  temporary  union  and 
separation,  in  a  few  cases,  swarm  spores  have  been  observed  to  be 
developed  from  both  conjugants. 

In  most  of  the  instances  of  permanent  conjugation  reported 
there  is  no  clear  evidence  that  the  fusion  resulted  in  a  imion  of  the 
nuclei  of  the  individuals,  as  is  the  case  in  true  conjugation.  Actual 
fusion  of  the  nuclei,  however,  has  been  observed  in  the  common 
"sxm  animalcule,''  Aciinophrys  sol.  Here  two  individuals  come 
together,  fuse,  and  become  encysted.  Nuclear  changes  take  place 
which  follow  in  a  general  way  the  processes  of  maturation  and 
fertilization  after  which  mitotic  division  results  in  the  formation  of 
daughter  cells. 

Many  kinds  of  Sarcodina  are  exceedingly  abundant  and  collect- 
ing them  is  not  a  difficult  matter.  Other  forms  are  rare  and  only 
occasionally  obtained.  Everywhere  among  wet  mosses  and  in 
sphagnous  swamps  many  fine  examples  of  shell-bearing  species 
will  be  found,  some  inhabiting  no  other  localities.  Some  prefer 
clear,  fresh  water,  while  others  thrive  in  stagnant  ponds  and  ditches. 

By  carefully  collecting  submerged  decaying  vegetation  from  shal- 
low water  and  allowing  it  to  stand  in  the  laboratory  for  a  few  days 
many  of  the  Amoeba  and  Difflugia  types  are  usually  foimd. 
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The  ooze  at  the  bottom  of  ponds  or  lakes  is  the  habitat  of  nu- 
merous shell-bearing  as  well  as  naked  forms.  Others,  like  the 
Heliozoa,  are  conamonly  foimd  among  algae,  diatoms,  or  mosses  and 
may  be  collected  with  these  plants.  Inactive  or  encysted  forms 
gathered  during  cold  seasons  of  the  year  will  become  active  on 
being  placed  in  a  warm  laboratory.  Shallow  aquaria  are  best 
adapted  for  preserving  quantities  of  living  Sarcodina.  For  those 
species  which  require  it,  the  water  may  be  kept  fresh  by  algae  or 
other  aquatic  plants,  but  for  many  forms  the  water  may  be  allowed 
to  become  stagnant,  replenishing  it  only  as  evaporation  takes  place. 
The  Sarcodina  may  be  studied  with  a  considerable  degree  of  satis- 
faction, as  it  is  possible  to  keep  them  imder  observation  for  an  in- 
definite time,  owing  to  their  slow  movements.  For  detailed  study 
a  good  compoimd  microscope  including  an  oil  immersion  lens  is 
necessary.  Concave  microscopic  slides  on  which  Uving  forms  may 
be  isolated  and  retained  for  extended  observation  are  useful. 
Methylenblue,  used  as  an  inlraviiam  stain,  is  successful  in  render- 
ing the  nuclear  elements  visible,  especially  in  species  without  shells 
or  with  transparent  envelopes. 

When  permanent  mounts  are  desired  the  following  method,  rec- 
onmaended  by  Benedict  in  the  Journal  of  Applied  Microscopy, 
Vol.  VI,  p.  2647,  ^^y  be  employed:  '* Smear  a  glass  slide  with 
albimien  fixative,  as  in  preparing  for  the  mounting  of  paraflSn  sec- 
tions. Then  place  on  the  surface  of  the  film  of  fixative  a  drop  or 
two  of  water  containing  the  forms  which  it  is  desired  to  stain. 
Let  nearly  all  the  water  evaporate  by  exposure  to  the  air  of  the 
room  imtil  only  the  film  of  fixative  remains  moist.  The  slide  can 
now  be  immersed  in  Gilson's  or  any  other  fixing  reagent  and  then 
passed  through  the  alcohols,  stains,  etc.,  in  the  same  way  that 
moimted  sections  are  handled." 

The  above  method  is  reconunended  for  other  Protozoa  as  well  as 
for  Sarcodina.  As  a  rapid  fixing  agent,  the  fumes  of  osmic  acid 
have  been  foimd  satisfactory.  By  careful  manipulation  of  fine 
dissecting  needles  under  the  microscope,  the  shells  of  many  forms 
may  be  isolated,  arranged  as  desired  and,  when  dried  on  the  slide, 
permanently  mounted  in  balsam. 
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I  (161)     Pseudopodia  without  axial  filaments. 


Class  Rhizopoda  . 


2  (144)    Pseudopodia  lobose,  sometimes  pointed  but  never  anastomosing. 

Subclass  Amoebea  .  . 


3 

4 


3  (21)    Without  shells Order  Gymnamoebida  .    . 

4  One  family  recognized.     Characteristics  of  the  order. 

Family  Amoebidae  .    .      5 

5  (6)    Body  and  pseudopodia  bristling  with  minute  spicules. 

Dinamoeha  Leidy. 
Representative  species Dinatnoeba  mirabUis  Leidy  1874. 


Very  changeable  in  shape  with  many  tapering  pseudo- 
podia. Papillae-like  projections  often  appearing  at  the  pos- 
terior extremity.  Entire  body  sometimes  surrounded  by  a 
jelly-like  envelop.  A  contractile  vacuole  and  two  nuclei 
present  Habitat  standing  water.  Size  may  reach  200  ^t 
mduding  pseudopodia. 

Fig.  274.     DinamodHi  mirabilis.     X  loo.     (After  Leidy.) 

6  (s)    Body  smooth,  without  spicules 7 

7  (8)    Body  usually  enclosing  symbiotic  bacteria.    Large  size.    Nuclei  many. 

Pelomyxa  Greeff. 
Representative  species Pelomyxa  palustris  Greeff  1870. 

A  very  large  form  moving  slowly  by  broad  extensions 
of  the  ectoplasm.  Endoplasm  enclosing  sand,  brilliant 
corpuscles  and  bacteria;  with  numerous  vacuoles  in  the  ecto- 
];dasm.  Nuclei  may  number  1000  or  more.  Habitat  ooze 
of  ponds  and  sphagnous  swamps.  Maximum  length  2000  m< 
P.  carolinensis  Wilson,  described  in  American  Naturalist, 
Vol.  34,  p.  sss,  is  apparently  without  symbiotic  bacteria. 

Fig.    275.    Pelomyxa  palustris.     X  25.    (After  Penard.) 

8  (7)     Body  not  enclosing  symbiotic  bacteria 9 

9  (10)     Ectoplasmic  membranes  produced  between  the  pseudopodia. 

Hyalodisctis  Hertwig  and  Lesser. 
Representative  species.   .    .    .  Hyalodiscus  rubicundus  H.  and  L.  1874. 

Body  discoidal,  moving  by  extending  thin  sheets  of  ecto- 
plasm which  are  penetrated  by  ray-like  pseudopodia.  En- 
doplasm reddish-yellow  in  color  enclosing  numerous  vacuoles 
and  one  or  more  nuclei.  Habitat  ooze  of  ponds,  not  common. 
Size  40  to  60  ti. 

Fig.  376.     Eyalodiscus  rubicundus.     X  315.     (After  Penard.) 

Ectoplasmic  membranes  not  produced  between  the  pseudopodia. 

Amoeba  Ehrenberg  .   . 


10(9) 

11  (14) 

12  (13) 


.     II 

Pseudopodia  sharply  distinguished  from  the  body 12 

Pseudopodia  lobe-like Amoeba  proteus  Leidy  1878. 

Very  changeable  in  form,  usually  with  numerous  pseudo- 
podia. The  nucleus  is  always  single,  oval  and  of  large  size. 
Contractile  vacuoles  one  or  more.  Habitat  both  stagnant 
and  clear  water.  Size,  one  of  the  largest  spedes  of  the  genus; 
may  reach  300 11  or  more  when  extended. 

Fxo.  377.   Amoeba  proteus.    X  xoo.    (Original  from  a  pieptntion.) 
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13  (12)    Pseudopodia  ray-like Amoeba  radiosa  Ehrenberg  1830. 

Body  spherical,  with  pseudopodia  more  or  less  rigid,  not  withdrawn 
and  reformed  rapidly.  Nucleus  spherical.  Habitat,  very  common 
among  algae;  widely  distributed.  Size,  usually  less  than  100  m  with 
pseudopodia  extended. 

Fig.  278.   Amoeba  radtosa.   cv,  contractile  vacuole      X  loo.    (After  Leidy.) 

14(11)    Pseudopodia  not  sharply  distinguished  from  the  body 15 

15  (20)    Contractile  vacuole  spherical 16 

16  (17)     Posterior  extremity  villous Amoeba  Umax  Dujardin  1841. 

Slug-like,  usually  moving  with  the  broad  end  forward.  Endo- 
plasm  filled  with  brilliant  granules.  Contractile  vacuole  usually 
single.  Nucleus  changeable  in  form.  Habitat  ooze  of  ponds. 
Size,  large  individuab  usually  less  than  100  ti. 

Fig.  279.    Atikteba  Umax.     X  225.    (After  Penard.) 

17(16)     Posterior  extremity  not  villous 19 

18  (19)     Surface  wrinkled,  large  size.     .    .  Amoeba  verrucosa  Ehrenberg  1838. 

A  sluggish  species,  moving  by  a  slow  rolling  motion.  Pseudo- 
pxxlia  short,  broad  lobes.  Body  proper  enclosed  by  a  delicate 
membrane.  Surface  marked  by  lines  crossing  each  other  re- 
sulting in  a  wrinkled  ap[)earance.  Habitat  sphagnous  swamps. 
Large  mdividuals  may  reach  300  m  in  length  when  extended. 

Fig.  280.    Amoeba  verrucosa.     X  100     (After  Leidy.) 

19  (18)    Surface  not  wrinkled,  small  size.    .   .   Amoeba  guttula  Dujardin  1841. 

Body  usually  oval  in  outline,  moving  with  the  broad  end  forward. 
Pseudopodia  short,  broad  lobes  produced  by  sudden  expansions  of  the 
protoplasm.  Nucleus  single  and  one  large  contractile  vacuole.  Habitat 
stagnant  water.     Size  30  m* 

Fig.  281.    Amoeba  guttula.     X  400.    (After  Penard.) 

20  (15)     Contractile  vacuole  not  spherical.   .    .    .  Amoeba  striata  Penard  1890. 

Moving  rapidly  by  broad  extensions  of  ectoplasm  but  not  changing 
form  rapidly.  Usually  from  two  to  four  longitudinal  lines  on  the  surface. 
Two  contractile  vacuoles  often  present,  the  anterior  one  changeable  in 
shape.     Habitat  among  algae;  not  abimdant.     Size,  from  30  to  60  m. 

Fig.  282.    Amoeba  striata.     X  250.     (After  Penard.) 

21  (3)    With  shells Order  Testacea  .   .     22 

22  (103)  Pseudopodia  thick,  finger-like,  rarely  filiform. 

Family  Arcellidae  .    .     23 

23  (96)  Pseudopodia  thick,  sometimes  pointed 24 

24  (35)  Shell  membranous,  more  or  less  flexible 25 

25  (32)  Membrane  covered  with  organic  or  foreign  particles 26 

26  (29)  Shell  membrane  double Diplochlamys  Greeff .   .  27 

27  (28)    Hemispherical  to  cup-shaped,  loosely  coated  with  organic  and  siliceous 

particles Diplochlamys  fra gilts  Penard  1909. 

Color  gray,  spx)tted  with  black.  Inner  membrane  very  fragile 
but  capable  of  distention.  Nuclei  usually  from  30  to  40.  Vacuoles 
numerous.  Pseudopodia  short  and  thick.  Diameter  70  to  125  'u 
Habitat  mosses.  Not  common.  Reported  from  Ontario  by  Dr. 
Penard. 

Fig.   283.    Diplochlamys JraiUis.     X  150.    (After  Penard.) 
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2S  (27)    Hemispherical  to  cup-shaped,  densely  coated  with  organic  particles. 

Diplochlamys  fimtda  Penard  1909. 

Yellowish-gray  or  brown.     Inner  membrane  very  delicate,  flexible 
but    resistant.      Nucleus  single.      Vacuoles  numerous.      Pseudopodia 
^i^?^Jo\  ^'^^  ^^  ^^®  h^x,  pointed,  rarely  extended.     Diameter  45  m*     Habitat 

^[^y^%sij  mosses.     Reported  from  Ontario  by  Dr.  Penard. 

■^^  Fig.  284.    Diplochlamys  timida      X  275-     (After  Penard  ) 

29  (26)     Shell  membrane  single 30 

30  (31)  Hemispherical;  slightly  or  not  at  all  flexible.    .    .    Parmtdina  Penard. 

Representative  spocies Parmtdina  cyathus  Penard  1902. 

In  this  species  the  shell  is  rigid  but  in  P.  ohtecta  Gruber  it  is  flexible 

L>r^v  about  the  aperture.   Shell  is  coated  with  fine  particles  of  sand.  dirt.  etc. 

Pseudopodia  are  broad,  rounded  lobes  extending  from  the  aperture. 

X'''J; '  jHF  Nucleus  and  contractile  vacuole  each  single.      Habitat  among  mosses. 

*^^iK  Diameter  45  m- 

Fig.   285.     Parmulina  cyathus.     X  275.     (After  Penard.) 

3 1  (30)     Commonly  ovoid  or  hemispherical,  but  very  changeable. 

Corycia  Dujardin. 
Representative  species.         Corycw/at>a  Greeff  1866. 

^j_5j^  The  membranous  covering  is  dome-shaped  but  very  changeable  in 

/^^^jHjpl^  form.      Pseudopodia  very  short  and  thick.      Vacuoles  numerous. 

V  (J^^    •  0  ^  Nucleus  single,  usually  concealed  by  the  granules  of  the  endoplasm. 

VjViv^^^^jp'  Habitat  among  mosses.     Diameter  80  to  100  p. 

^"^f^OAsa-Mt^  Fig.  2S6     Corycia  flava.     X  210.    (After  Penard.) 

32  (25)     Membrane  without  foreign  particles;  regularly  punctate.     ...     33 

33  (34)     Patelliform;  slightly  flexible Microcfdamys  CockercU. 

Representative  species. 

Microchlamys  patella  Claparedc  and  Lachmann  i860. 

Shell  circular  from  dorsal  or  ventral  view,  convex  above  with  a 
vcr>'  large  aperture  beneath.  Pseudopxxlium  single.  Contractile 
vacuoles  numerous.  Nucleus  single.  Habitat  among  mosses  in 
swamps.     Diameter  40  m* 

Fig.  2S7.    Microchlamyi  patella.     X  310.     (After  Penard.) 

34  (33)     Commonly  dome-shaped,  but  exceedingly  flexible  and  changeable. 

CochI  to  podium  Hertwig  and  Lesser. 
Representative  species.  .    Cochliopodium  bilimbosum  Auerbach  1856. 

1  

The  membranous  covering  is  capable  of  great  expansion,  especially  at 
ifc?5sia  the  aperture.    Pseudopodia  pointed,  usually  numerous.    Nucleus  and 

contractile  vacuole  each  single  and  large.      Common  among  algae. 
^^^■A  Diameter  of  envelop  25  to  50  p. 

i\^\  Fig.  288.     Cochliopodium  bilimbosum.    n,  nucleus.     X  300.     (After  Leidy.) 

35  (24)    Shell  membranous,  rigid 36 

36  (45)     Shell  discoidal 37 

37  (44)     Shell  with  regular  markings  more  or  less  distinct.     No  foreign  par- 

ticles attached.     Aperture  central 38 

38  (43)     Shell  with  regular,  distinct  punctac.     Aperture  small. 

Arcella  Ehrenberg  .    .     39 

39  (42)    Periphery  of  shell  without  projecting  points 40 
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40(41)    Shell  strongly  convex Arcella  vulgaris  Ehitnhetg  i&io. 

Shell  m»y  be  smooth  or  with  regular  undu- 
Utions  Pniloplssm  unitnl  to  tbe  inside  of  the 
^11  by  delicate  threads.  Pseudopodia  Ions. 
Btrughl  and  very  IranBrarcnl.  Contractile 
vacuoles  numerous.  Nuclei  two,  opposite  id 
position  Tbis  species  shows  great  variatiMi  in 
■ue  and  lorm.  Very  common  io  pood  water. 
Diameter  So  to  140  h- 
Fic.  2S9.    Ariellamltarii.    Lateral  and  inlerkH  view* 

oltbeumeiiidividu^.     X  ijo.    (AftetL^.) 

41(40}    Shell  very  flat A  nella  discouUs  Ehienbetg  1843. 

Shell  smooth,  regulaily  punctate,  with  a  large  dicular  aperture.    It 

~^^fjfll\-!^^  is  a  shy  spedes.  the  pseudopodia  seldom  beinx  observed.     Contnctik 

vacuoles  numerous.    Nuclei  two.    Cotmnon  ia  pond  water.   Diameter 


oi64«. 


discaiJa.     X  17J.    (Alter  PenanL) 


'«!^b'] 


Fto.  igi.    FyxUicnla  i) 


49  (39)     Shell  periphery  with  projecting  points. 

^  ArccUa  deniata  Ehrenberg  1830. 
When  viewed  laterally  the  shell  has  the  appearance  of  a  ccown, 
the  teeth-lilie  points  being  produced  from  the  l>Bie  of  the  low 
dome.  Nuclei  two:  contractile  vacuoles  numerous.  Habitat 
bogs  and  swamps.  A  rare  species.  Diameter  iji  to  184)1. 
Fio,  191.  Aratta  dlttlaln.  Lateral  and  inierioc  views  of  the  same  Indi- 
vidual.    X  100.    {Alter  Leidy.) 

43  (38)    Shell  with  punctae  sometimes  indistinct.    Aperture  very  wide. 

Pyxidicula  Ehrenberg. 

Representative  species Pyxidicula  cymbalum  Penard  1901. 

Shell  patellilorm,  brown  in  color,  with  distinct  punctae.  Aper- 
ture round,  nearly  as  wide  as  the  diameter  of  the  shell,  bordered 
by  a  narrow  rim.  Contractile  vacuole  sinf;te.  Nuclei  probably 
twa  Pseudopodia  not  observed  in  this  species,  tdentilied  by 
Fraard  in  material  from  Summit  Lake.  Colorada  The  only  spe- 
des of  the  genus  thus  far  reported  from  North  America.  Diameter 
SstoQOB.    Habitat  mosses. 

44  (37)    Shell  without  regular  markings,  but  with  foreign  particles  attached. 

Aperture  eccentric Cetitropyxis  Stein. 

Representative  species Centropyxis  acuieala^Km\%^T. 

Shell  compressed  laterally,  resulting  in  both  mouth  and  fundus 
being  eccentric  Color  some  shade  of  brown.  Slender  spines 
usually  developed  from  the  fundus.  Nucleus  anglei  contractile 
vacuoles  two  or  more.  The  species  is  very  shy,  sometimes  ei- 
tending  a  single  large  pseudopodium.     A  common  spedes  among 


45  (36)    Shell  not  discoidal 46 

46  (si)    Shell  spiral,  compressed,  largely  composed  of  minute,  curved,  rod- 

like plates Lecquereusia  Schlumberger  .    .     47 

47  (48)     Shell  primarily  of  sand  grains,  few  plates. 
Lecquereusia  modesia  Rhumbler  1845. 


This  spedes  has  a  short,  broad  n 
Nucleus  single.  Pseudopodia  few. 
mosses  in  swamps.     Length  from  135 


iij,    tAfta  Penard.) 
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48  (47)    Shell  of  rod-like  plates. 49 

49  (so)     Plates  slender,  elongate.      .    .    Lecquereusia  spiralis  Ehrenberg  1840. 
The  neck  in  this  spedes  is  pcoroineol  and  turned  sharply  to 

one  side.  The  ^liceoua  platea  are  ceoiented  very  closely  to- 
gether, [oiminR  the  shell.  Sand  and  diatoms  may  sometiiDei 
be  inoirporated  with  the  pUles.  Pseudopodia  few,  long  and 
[aige.    Habitat  sphagno  us  swamps.    Lengtb  iij  to  140  *■ 

Fig.  19s.    LufiureiHia  ifinli!.     X  135.     (Aftet  Penitd.) 

50  (4q)     Plates  thick,  short Lecquereusia  epistomium  Penacd  1893. 

In  this  spedes  the  neck  is  very  sharply  distinguished  from  the 
raunded  shell  and  very  abruptly  turned  to  one  side.  The  shell  ii 
clear,  without  foreign  paiticles  attached.  Habitat  sphagnous  swamps. 
Length  liS  1^ 

F10.996.    La^HrtaiiattulemiUM.     X  ijo.     (Aft«  Psunl.) 

51  (46)     Shell  not  spiral 53 

53  (57)     Shell  chitinous,  transparent,  stnictureless,  with  no  foreign  particles  or 

formed  elements  attached.  .    .    Byaiospkenia  Stem  .    .     53 

53  (54)     Surface  of  shell  with  undulations.    .    Byaiospkenia  ele^ans  heiAy  li^^. 
The  shell  is  flask-shaped,  compressed,  brownish  in  color, 

transparent.    Two  minute  pores,  opposile  eadi  other,  are  in 
Yl^%.-i\  I  the  base  of  the  neck.     Protoplasm  colorless.     Nucleus  single. 

\  cL?S^-L— — J  Pseudopodia  few.     Common  in  sphagnous  swamps.     Length 

from  go  to  100  ^ 

Fio.  19;.    By^ifMatia  dttva.     X  1^     (After  Peoitd.) 

54  (53)    Surface  of  shell  without  undulations SS 

55  (56)     With  pores  through  the  fundus.  .    Hyaiospkeitia  papUio  Leidy  1875. 

Shell  ovoid  or  pyriform,  compressed,  yellawish  in  color.     Slight 
variation  in  size,  shape  and  constitution  shown  in  this  species.     Pro- 
toplasm not  filling  the  shell  hut  attached  to  the  inner  surface  by  pro- 
tv-     c'di/i  toplasmic    processes.      Endoplasm     alnays    containing    chlorophyl. 

yj®     ©,f /  Pseudopodia  often  numerous.     From  two  to  sii  small  pores  about 

V'A®  °  \l  the  border  ol  the  fundus.     Common  m  sphagnous  swamps.     Length 

\^=  ©j;/  from  no  to  140^. 

Fio.  19S.    BycSntiaiia  fcf"-     X  100.     (Alter  Utdy.) 

56(55)     Without  pores  through  the  fundus.  .  HyalospheniocunealaSteini&sj, 

Shell  exceedingly  transparent  and  greatly  compressed. 
Pseudopodia  few  in  number,  often  but  one.  HabiUt 
is  reported  to  be  clear  water,  A  rare  spedes.  Length 
from  60  to  75  H- 

Flo.  399.    Hyaiaiplaiiia  cuntaia.    Broad  and  narrow  lateral 
views.    f>.  oudeus.     X  joo.    (After  Leidy.] 


57  (53)    Shell  chitinous,  more  or  less  densely  covered  with  foreign  particles 
or  formed  elements 58 


58  (75)    Shell  primarily  of  foreign  particles. 
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6i(6o) 
6^(69) 
63(66) 
64  (65) 
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Shell  without  internal  partition  or  diaphragm. 

Diffiugia  Leclerc  .    .     60 

Aperture  not  central Difflugui  coHslrUla  Ehrenbcrg  1841. 

Shells  of  various  furms  from  nearly  spherical  to  oval  and  elon- 
gale.  Aperture  always  cctentric.  Paeudopodium  single,  rarely 
observed.  Spines  soraetimci  developed  fium  [he  fuodui.  This 
spedes  is  closely  related  to  Ctatropyxii  acideata.  A  common 
species,  widely  distributed.  Large  forms  may  reach  loo  >i  in 
DiSuiiaiaiiilrkla.  lenph.  Most  individuals  are  very  much  smaller. 
(Alier  Leidy..' 

Aperture  central 61 

Shell  typically  spherical 63 

Margin  of  aperture  smooth 64 

Neck  deeply  constricted;    aperture  small,  with  margin  always  re- 
curved  Difflugia  urcedata  Carter  1864. 

This  species  is  without  spines,  but  a  variety.  D.  utctnlalo  var. 
alia,  may  possess  a  few  short  stuhby  spines  developed  from  the 
fundus.  The  protoplasm  does  not  &1I  the  shell  Pseudopodia 
numerous;  nuclei  many.  Found  in  Ihcoozeof  pond  water.  Large 
forms  reach  a  length  of  350  it. 

Fig.  301.    DiMntit  utcmiaia.    X  7;.    (Alter  Leidy.) 


65  (64)     Neck,  when  present,  not  deeply 
margin  seldom  recurved. 


:ted;  aperture  wide,  with 
Diffiugia  lebes  Penard  1893. 


In  many  respects  this  spedes  resembles  the  preceding  one. 
The  thin,  recurved  collar  is  sometimes  present  but  the  aperture 
is  much  larger.  The  shell  is  very  fragile.  Nudei  sometimes  more 
than  100.  Found  in  ooze  at  the  bottom  of  ponds,  lakes,  etc 
Very  large,  some  reaching  400  «>  in  length. 


66  (63)     Margin  of  aperture  not  smooth 67 

67  (68)     Margin  with  numerous  teeth.     .    .    .     Diffiugia  corona  Wallich  1S64. 


Shell  composed  af  large  sand  grains  bi 
inoutUne.  Teeth  usually  more  than  lw< 
arranged.      Nucleus   single.      Pseudopc 

common  species  in  ooze  of  ponds.     J.engt 


h  and  regular 
IS  and   large. 


68  (67)     Margin  with  few  blunt  lobes. 


Difflugia  lobostotna  Leidy  1874. 


Shell  ovoid  or  nearly  spherical,  usually  with  a  quadrilobate  aper- 
ture. However,  the  lobes  are  somewhat  irregular,  a  trilobate  aperture 
sometimes  appearing.  Pseudopodia  few.  Found  among  algae  and  in 
the  ooze  of  ponds;  common.    Average  length  csoii. 

Fig.  J114.    DiM'tia  hboOtma.    Oral  view.     X  loj.     (Aller  Edmonduo.) 

69  (.62)    Shell  never  spherical 70 
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70  (71)    Pyriform,  with  posterior  border  usually  rounded. 

Difflugia  pyriformis  Perty  1852. 

This  very  common  spedes  is  exceedingly  variable  in  form  and 
size.  Penard  recognizes  six  varieties,  var.  davijormis  sometimes 
reaching  a  length  of  450  m*  The  posterior  border  is  usually 
roundi'd  but  some  forms  may  approach  the  acuminate  type. 
Found  everywhere  in  the  ooze  of  ponds  and  lakes. 


Flc.  305.     Difflunia  pyriformis 
(After  Leidy.) 


X60. 
71  (70) 


Elongate,  cylindrical,  with  posterior  border  acuminate. 

Difflugia  acuminata  Ehrenbcrg  1830. 
Shell  cylindrical,  the  slightly  broader  posterior  extremity  taper- 


ing to  an  acute  point  ending  in  a  knob-like  process.  Very  widely 
distributed  with  other  spedes  of  the  genus.  Large  forms  may  reach 
a  length  of  375  m< 

Fig.  306.    Difflugia  acuminata,     x  125.     (After  Leidy.) 

72  (59)     Shell  with  internal  partition  or  diaphragm 73 

73  (74)     Shell  with  deeply  constricted  neck  and  transverse,  perforated  parti- 

tion at  the  point  of  constriction.   .     Pontigidasia  Rhumbler. 
Representative  species.     .    .    .  Pontigulasia  spedahilis  Penard  1902. 


Resembling  Difflugia  pyri/ormis  in  appearance,  except  for  the 
deeply  constricted  neck.  The  internal  partition  has  one  round 
opening  and  one  or  two  other  apertures,  the  latter  being  dosed  by 
transparent  opercula.  Pseudopodia  few,  long,  and  move  rafndly. 
Found  with  species  of  Difflugia.    Average  length  150  m* 

Fig.  307.     Pontigulasia  spectahUis.     X  loo.    (After  Penard.) 

74  (73)     Shell  with  a  short  neck;   aperture  partially  closed  by  a  transverse 

diaphragm Cucurhitella  Penard. 

Representative  species.    .    .    Cucurhitella  mespiliformis  Penard  1902. 

The  neck  is  quadrilobate  with  an  undulating  margin.  On  the  inside 
of  the  neck  is  a  transverse  peristome  covered  with  sand  grains,  resulting 
in  the  rounded  aperture  being  much  smaller  than  the  diameter  of  the 
neck  itself.  Pseudopodia  numerous,  straight.  Found  at  the  bottom  of 
ponds  and  lakes.     Length  from  125  to  140/1* 

Fig.  308.    Cucurbitdla  mespili/ormis.     X  125.    (After  Penard.) 

75  (58)     Shell  primarily  of  formed  elements 76 

76  (81)     Shell  not  compressed,  of  small  siliceous  particles,  aperture  lunate 

with  inferior  and  superior  lips 77 

77  (78)     Shell  hemispherical  or  elliptical,  superior  lip  with  pores.    Large  size. 

BuUinula  Penard. 
Representative  species Bullinula  indica  Penard  1907. 


Shell  brownish,  of  small  siliceous  plates,  closely  cemented  to- 
gether. Superior  lip  slightly  overlapping  the  inferior  lip. 
Nuclei  numerous.     Diameter  igo  to  200  m.     Habitat  mosses. 

Fu;.  309.     BuUinula  indica.     X  120.     (After  Penard.) 


78  (77)    Shell  hemispherical,  superior  lip  without  pores.     Small  size. 

Plagiopyxis  Penard 


79 
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79  (80)    Inferior  Kp  rounded,  dipping  far  into  the  interior  of  the  shell. 

Plagiopyxis  caUida  Penard  1910. 

r^sS'^^'T^  Shell  gray,  yellow,  or  brown  in  color,  usually  smooth  and  clear.     The 

i.*jVrvit/'iSk  lips  overlap  to  such  an  extent  that  the  aperture  is  difficult  to  observe. 

Ti^^uLjr\r^^  Pseudopodia  large  at  the  base  with  furcate  extremities.    Nucleus  single, 

p.^  ,  Diameter  92  to  103  n.    Habitat  mosses. 

^^P^  Fig.  3x0.    Plagiopyxis  caUida.     X  iso.    (After  Waiks  and  Penaid.) 

80  (79)    Inferior  lip  triangular,  slightly  dipping  into  the  interior  of  the  shell. 

Plagiopyxis  lahiata  Penard  191 1. 

^'^/-  Vi'a?!\  Brown  in  color.    Smaller  than  the  preceding  spedes.    Nudeus  sin- 

'*.  ••  '  /^         f^^     Pseudopodia  not  observed  by  Dr.  Penard,  who  reports  the  spedes 
*      *\*M         itom  Australia  and  Vancouver,  B.  C.    Diameter  80  to  88  p. 

Fig.  311.    Plagiopyxis  labiata.     X  iss-     (After  Penard.) 

81  (76)    Shell  more  or  less  compressed;  aperture  not  lunate 82 

82  (83)     Plates  quadrangular Qtiadrulella  Cockerell. 

Representative  species.   .  Quadrulella  symmetrica  F.  E.  Schultze  1875. 

In  this  spedes  the  shell  is  normally  pyriform,  one  variety 

^  being  short  and  another  long.     The  plates  are  very  transparent, 

usually  regularly  arranged  in  transverse  and  longitudinal  series. 

^T2''3J*'s*j.m  Pseudopodia  few.      Common  in  sphagnous  swamps.      Length 

^S9l^^iJf  from  80  to  140  M- 

Fig.  312.    QuadruMla  symmetrica,    cv,  contractile  vacuole.     X  i7S> 

(After  Uidy.) 

83  (82)    Plates  not  quadrangular 84 

84  (91)     Shell  pyriform,  sometimes  ovoid  or  rounded,  compressed  with  round, 

oval,  or  irregular  plates Nebela  Leidy  .    .     85 

8s  (88)    Shell  pyriform 86 

86  (87)    Neck  long,  narrow;  plates  round.  .  Nebela  lageniformis  Penard  1890. 

Body  of  shell  oval,  prolonged  as  a  tubular  neck.     There  are  no 
lateral  pores  through  the  shell  as  in  some  spedes.     The  plates  are 
jo:|  roimd  and  very  dear.      Pseudopodia  few.      Found    commonly 

^V'T^l^f  Among  mosses;  very  abimdant  in  some  localities.    Length  125  m< 

Fig.  313.    Nebela  lageniformis.     x  175.     (Alter  Penard.) 

87  (86)    Neck  short;  plates  round  or  oval.    .    .    .  Nebela  coUaris  Leidy  1879. 

In  this  spedes,  large,  round,  and  oval  plates  are  usually  inter- 

,  .^.  '^^^^^SSiii^  mingled.     Sometimes  foreign  elements  enter  into  the  composition 

'■'^To^ijjBSSwi  of  the  shell.     It  is  a  very  common  spedes,  found  abundantly  in 

sphagnous  swamps  and  presents  many  variations  in  size  and  form. 
Large  individuals  average  about  120  fu 

Fig.  314.    Nebela  coUaris.     x  150.    (After  Leidy.) 

88  (85)     Shell  not  pyriform 89 

89  (90)    Shell  rounded,  border  of  aperture  smooth. 

Nebela  flabellum  Leidy  1874. 

The  transverse  diameter  usually  equals  or  exceeds  the  length,  but 
apparently  transitional  forms  between  this  speaes  and  the  preceding 
one  are  sometimes  observed.  Possibly  this  is  but  a  variety  of  Nebela 
coUaris.  The  plates  are  similar  in  the  two  spedes.  Habitat  sphagnous 
twamps.    Length  50  to  100  m> 

Fio.  315.    Nebela /labellim,    X  150.    (Alter  Leidy.) 
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go  (8g)    Shell  ovoid;  border  of  aperture  crenulate. 

Nebela  dentisUma  Penatd  1890. 

Tfae  shell  is  very  dear  with  louod  or  oval  pUtes,  the  aiTSiwemeDt  of 
the  plates  at  the  margiii  of  the  aperture  fonnins  the  rounded  oenu- 
lations.  Pseudopodia  very  active.  Found  in  ndiunoui  iwampt. 
Length  66  ta  ijo^ 

Fio.  J16.    NAtta  dmHiUma.     X  Ito.     (Alter  Pmuil.) 

91  (84)    Shell  ovoid,  compressed  with  round,  oval,  or  inegular  plates.  .   .    ga 

93  (93)    Aperture  oval,  tenninating  a  short  tube  formed  by  the  thickened 
oral  membrane.     Plates  irregular. 

Awerinsewia  Schouteden. 
Representative  spedes.    .  Awenmewia  cydostomata  Schouteden  1902. 

^^gfOSf^  Shell  a  chitinous  envelop  covered  by  liliceous  plates,  lome  large,  acatter- 

(S^^'i^^  "^i  others  small,  filling  ic  between  the  large  ones.      Sand  grains  often  at- 

I^E^^Va!^  tached  to  the  posterior  border.      Color  usually  violeL      Nucleus  ungle. 

^^^^^$^n  Closely  allied  to  the  genus  S«le0^a.    Length  135(0  i7S>i.    Habitat  mosKi. 

93  (93)    Aperture  elliptical  or  linear,  not  terminating  a  tube. 

HtUopera  Leidy  .   .    94 

94  (95)    Chlorophyl  always  present Edeopera  pitM  Leidy  1874. 

The  shell  is  very  regular  in  outline,  of  a  yellowish  tint, 

' material  attached.    The  | 

necessary  to  the  life  of  the 
Found   in   atitagotnu   1 

FiajiB.    Biieapm  thta.     X  ijo.    (AIUtLddy.) 


95(94)    Wine-red  in  color ^eko^a  rojea  Fenard  1890. 

^^  j-,-.t».  This  species  may  be  known  l^  its  color,  the  tint  being  of  variable 

^^=^^%         depths.      Sand  grains  and  other  foreign  elements  cover  the  Fundus  of 
"  the  shell.      A  thin,  yellowish  hp  borders  the  aperture.      Found  »meiing 

mosses  in  swamps.    Length  go  to  100  fi. 

Fio.jig.    BdataanuB.     X  ijo.    (After Fenvd.) 

96  (33)    Pseudopodia  sometimes  thick,  sometimes  linear 97 

97  (100)    Shell  chitinous,  densely  covered  with  sand  grains,  diatom  shells,  and 

other  foreign  elements,     .    .   .  Phryganella  Fenard  .    .    98 

98  (99)    Large  size;  foreign  elements  large,  rough. 

Phryganella  nidulus  Penard  1903, 

The  iliell  is  hemispherical  and  usually  of  roo^  contour. 
Aperture  largC'  Pseudopodia  slender  but  often  accompanied 
by  broad  lobes  of  protoplasn.  Found  in  the  ooie  of  pond| 
and  kites.    Large  forms  are  wo  ^  in  diameter. 

FU.l>o.   etmntSt  nUulm.    xta.    (AIM  PwidJ 
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lOO  (97) 
loi  (102) 


99  (98)    Small  size;  foreign  elements  small. 

PhryganeUa  hemisphaerica  Penard  1890. 

Shell  hemispherical,  composed  of  small  diatom  shelh 
and  sand  grains.  Pseudopodia  usually  slender,  some- 
times thick.  Found  in  the  ooze  of  ponds  and  lakes. 
Diameter  40  to  55  m* 

"  Fig.  32  X.  PkryganeUa  hemisphaerica.    X  350.   (After  Penard.) 

Shell  chitinous,  without  or   sparsely  covered  with   foreign  ele- 
ments  lOI 

Shell  occasionally  with  foreign  elements  attached.    Aperture  ter- 
minal  Cryptodifflugia  Penard. 

Representative  species.  .    .    Cryptodifflugia  oviformis  Penard  1890. 

This  species  has  a  transparent,  yellowish  or  brownish  shell  without  foreign 
elements  attached.  Ovoid  in  form.  The  protoplasm  does  not  fill  the  shell  and 
pseudopodia  are  seldom  extended.    Found  in  marshes.    Length  16 Jo  20  /i. 

Fig.  323.    Cryptodifflugia  oviformis.     X  450.     (After  Penard.) 

t02  (loi)     Shell  without  foreign  elements.    Aperture  terminal  or  subterminal. 

Platoum  F.  E.  Schultze. 

In  1875  Schultze  described  a  form  under  the  name  Platoum  parvum. 
Ovoid  with  smooth  envelop  without  structure,  slightly  elastic,  aper- 
ture terminal  or  subterminal.  Penard,  more  recently,  observed 
numerous  empty  shells  and  inactive  organisms  which  he  provision- 
ally refers  to  this  genus.  Some  had  undulating  envelopes  with 
apertures  terminal  or  directed  obliquely.  Nucleus  and  contractile 
vacuole  each  single.    Pseudopodia  not  observed.    Length  16  to  2Im. 

In  preserved  material  from  Alaska,  G.  H.  Wailes  found  forms 
which  he  considers  within  this  genus,  probably  P,  parvum.  Thus 
far  this  is  the  only  record  of  the  genus  in  North  America. 

103  (22)     Pseudopodia  delicate,  filiform,  usually  branched,  and  pointed. 

Family  Euglyphidae  .   .     104 


Fio.  333.  Plaioum  parvum 
X  725.     (After  Penard.) 


104  (107) 

105  (106) 


Shell  flexible,  transparent Pamphagus  Bailey  .    .     105 

Shell  spherical Pamphagus  hyalinus  Ehrenberg  1838. 

The  aperture  of  the  shell  is  very  large  and  capable  of  great 
dilation.  Protoplasm  fs  clear,  colorless.  Nucleus  spherical; 
contractile  vacuole  single.  Pseudopodia  numerous,  straight,  and 
pointed.    Found  in  clear  water.    Diameter  of  shell  30  to  48  m* 


Fig.    324.      Pamphagus    hyaltnus.     cv.   contractile  vacuole. 

(After  Leidy.) 


X  a6a 


106  (105)     Shell  ovoid  or  elongate. 


.  Pamphagus  mutabilis  Bailey  1853. 


Body  very  changeable  in  form.  Protoplasm  enclosing  brilliant 
granules.  Nucleus  large,  spherical.  Contractile  vacuoles,  one  or 
two.    Found  in  clear  water.    Length  of  shell  50  to  70  m. 

Fig.  325.    Pamphagus  mutabilis.     x  165.    (After  Penard.) 


107  (104)    Shell  rigid 108 

108(113)  .  Shell  retort-shaped 109 
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109  (no) 


Plates  small,  round,  more  or  less  covered  by  foreign  particles. 

Campascus  Leidy. 
Representative  species Campascus  cornutus  Leidy  1877. 

This  species  has  lateral  processes  developed  from  the  fundus. 
A  In  common  with  other  spedes  of  the  genus,  a  delicate,  transpar- 

ent collar  surrounds  the  aperture,  extending  perpendicular  to  it. 
In  common  with  the  genus  Cyphoderia,  the  bodies  of  all  species 
of  this  genus  enclose  minute  yellow  or  brown  granules  very  re- 
sistant to  reagents.  Apparently  a  very  rare  spedes.  Lddy  re- 
ports it  from  but  one  locality,  China  Lake,  Wyoming,  at  an 
altitude  of  10,000  feet.     Length  112  to  140  m* 

Fig.  326.     Campascus   cornutus.      cv,    contractile  vacuole.      X    150. 

(After  Leidy.) 


-.  ■  i  _ '  ■  J  ■  ■  -  ■  -    V 


1 10  (109)     Plates  small,  regular,  not  covered  by  foreign  particles. 

Cyphoderia  Schlumberger 

111  (112) 


III 


Fundus  rounded  or  mamillate. 

Cyphoderia  ampulla  Ehrenberg  1840. 

Plates  round  or  oval,  cemented  together  in  diagonal  rows, 
presenting  a  hexagonal  appearance.  The  plates  do  not  over- 
lap. Minute  perforations  exist  between  the  plates,  appearing 
as  fine  punctae.  Pseudopodia  few  but  very  long.  Found 
among  mosses,  ooze  of  ponds  and  lakes.  Length  61  to  195  it. 
Several  varieties  of  tliis  spedes  are  known. 

Fig    327.     Cyphoderia  ampuUa.      cv,  contractile  vacuole.     X  160. 

(After  Leidy.) 

Fimdus  tapering.  .  Cyphoderia  ampulla  var.  papillata  Wailes  1911. 

This  variety  resembles  the  type  species  except  in  the  shape  of  the 
fundus.     The  plates  are  sometimes  set  very  dose  together  in  this 
variety  but  do  not  overlap.     Found  in  ooze  of  lakes.    Length  113  to 
135  M. 
Fig.  328.  Cyphodtria  ampulla  VAT.  papillata.  Xxso.  (From  a  prepared  mount.) 

113  (108)    Shell  Straight 114 


114  (115) 


115  ("4) 

116  (119) 


Shell  without  distinct  plates,  chitinous,  covered  with  sand,  dirt, 

etc Pseudodifflugia  Schlumberger. 

Representative  species. 

Pseudodifflugia  gracilis  Schlumberger  1845. 

Shell  ovoid,  elongate,  usually  yellowish  or  brownish.  Pseudo- 
podia numerous,  very  long  and  delicate.  Found  in  the  ooze  of 
ponds,  lakes,  etc.     Length  20  to  65  m- 

Fig.  329.    Pseudodifflugia  gracUis.    »,  nudeus.     X  250.    (After  Lddy.) 

Shell  with  distinct  plates 116 

Shell  not  compressed,  with  a  short  flattened  neck.     Plates  round  or 
oval Sphenoderia  Schlumberger  .    .     117 


117  (118)     Margin  of  neck  dentate. 


Sphenoderia  dentala  Penard  1890, 


This  spedes  may  be  known  by  the  elongate-oval  form  of  the  shell  and 
the  presence  of  the  teeth.  The  plates  overlap,  giving  the  appearance  of  a 
hexaigonal  design.     Found  among  sphagnum.     Length  35  to  50  m. 

Fio.  3JO.    Sphenoderia  dentata.     X  310.    (After  Ptnard.) 
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h8  (117) 


X19  (116) 

120  (137) 

121  (136) 

122  (125) 

123  (124) 


[24  (123) 


125  (122) 

X26  (133) 
127  (130) 

138  (129) 


129  (laS) 


130  (127) 
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Margin  of  neck  not  dentate.    Sphenoderia  ktUa  Schlumberger  1845. 

Shell  ovoid  or  rounded  with  large,  round  imbricating  plates.  The  aper- 
ture consists  of  a  narrow,  elongat^  opening,  extending  between  two  lateral 
points  opposite  each  other.  Pseudopodia  are  numerous  and  very  long. 
Habitat  sphagnum.  Length  from  35  to  50  ^  Leidy  describes  a  spedea 
imder  the  name  S,  macraUpis,  differing  from  other  species  by  the  angular 
plates  composing  the  shell.    Habitat  sphagnum.    Length  24  to  39  p. 

Fig.  331.    Sphenoderia  Unta.    ev,  contractile  vacuole.     X  300.    (After  Leidy.) 

Shell  compressed,  without  a  neck 120 

Aperture  terminal 121 

Margin  of  aperture  dentate 122 

Plates  elongate-elliptical;  margin  of  aperture  finely  dentate. 

Assulina  Ehrenberg  .   .     123 

Large  size,  rounded.      .   .    .  Assulina  seminulum  Ehrenberg  1848. 

Adult  forms  of  this  species  are  chocolate  brown  in  color.  Con- 
tractile vacuole  single.  Nucleus  very  large,  elliptical.  Pseudopodia 
seldom  observed.     Common  in  sphagnous  swamps.     Length  60  to 

88  m. 

Fig.  333     Assulina  semintdum.    cv.  contractile  vacuole.     X  ago. 

(After  Leidy.) 


Small  size,  oval Assulina  minor  Penard  1890. 

This  spedes  is  also  brown  in  color  but  clearer  than  the  preceding  one  and 
the  aperture  is  more  r^^arly  crenulate.  The  hexagonal  design  formed  by  the 
imbricating  plates  is  very  symmetrical.     Found  among  mosses.    Length  35  m* 

Fig.  333.    Assulina  minor,     x  300.    (After  Penard.) 

Plates  round  or  oval;  margin  of  aperture  with  prominent  denticles. 
Spines  often  developed.      .    .   .  Euglypha  Dxiiaxdin  .    .     126 

Aperture  circular 127 

Spines  at  apex  only 128 

Spines,  one  or  two Euglypha  mucronata  Leidy  1878. 

The  shell  not  compressed;  plates  imbricating,  arranged  in 
longitudinal,  alternating  rows.  The  fundus  tapers  to  a  point 
which  is  provided  with  one  or  two  spines.  Found  in  sphagnous 
swamps.  Reported  from  North  America  only.  Length  108  tc 
140  p. 

Fig.  334.    Euglypha  mucronata.     X  163.     (After  Leidy.) 

Spines  in  a  tuft Euglypha  cristata  Leidy  1874, 

Shell  elongated,  very  little  compressed  if  any,  with  plates  arranged 
as  in  preceding  species.  Pseudopodia  rarely  extended.  Habitat 
sphagnous  swamps.     Length  33  to  84  m> 

Fig.  335.    Euglypha  cristata.     X  425.    (After  Leidy.) 

Spines  not  at  apex  only 131 
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132  (131) 


131  (^32)    Spines  lateral Euglypha  brachiata  Leidy  1878. 

This  species  may  be  known  by  the  straight  shell,  elongate 
and  cylindrical.  Plates  oval,  imbricating  in  a  regular  manner. 
From  four  to  six  large,  long  spines  are  developed,  representing 
prolongations  of  some  of  the  lateral  plates.  Habitat  among 
sphagnum.    Length  104  to  128  m* 

Fig.  336.    Euglypha  brachiata.     X  x8a     (After  Leidy  ) 

Spines  usually  absent,  scattered  when  present. 

Euglypha  alveoUUa  Dujardin  1841. 

Shell  ovoid,  elongated,  very  slightly  compressed  if  any.  Plates 
round  or  oval,  imbricating,  presenting  a  regular  hexagonal  design. 
Nucleus  large,  spherical;  contractile  vacuoles  two  in  number. 
Pseudopodia  numerous,  long  and  straight.  A  common  spedes  in  the 
ooze  of  ponds,  among  algae  and  mosses.  Length  45  to  100  m* 
Fig.  337.    Euglypha  alveolata.    X  375.    (Original,  from  a  prepared  mount.) 

133  (126)    Aperture  oval 134 

134  (135)     Plates  bordering  aperture  denticulate. 

Euglypha  ciliata  Ehrenbcrg  1848. 

Shell  compressed,  elongate-oval.  Plates  oval  or  round,  imbricated. 
Needle-like  spines  are  produced  from  the  entire  surface  or  in  a  line 
around  the  lateral  border  of  the  shell.  Habitat  sphagnum.  Length 
40  to  90  M* 

Fig.  338.    Euglypha  ciliata,     X  250.    (After  Penard.) 

13  s  (134)    Plates  bordering  aperture  lobed.     Euglypha  compressa  Carter  1864. 

Shell  greatly  compressed,  formed  of  elliptical  plates,  imbricating 
and  presenting  a  hexagonal  design.  Numerous  spines,  fusiform  in 
shape,  are  produced  from  the  lateral  border  of  the  shelL  Habitat 
sphagniun.    Length  70  to  132  m* 

Fig.  339.    Euglypha  compressa.     X  225.    (After  Leidy.) 

136  (121)    Margin  of  aperture  not  dentate.    Shell  oval,  compressed. 

Placocista  Leidy. 
Representative  species Placocista  spinosa  Leidy  1874. 

This  species  may  be  known  by  the  long. 'awl-shaped  spines 
which  are  movably  articulated  in  a  line  about  the  lateral  border 
of  the  shell.  Plates  oval,  imbricating  in  a  regular  maimer.  Habi- 
tat sphagniun.    Length  100  to  136  m> 

Fig.  340.    Placocista  spinosa.     X  170.     (After  Leidy.) 


137  (120)    Aperture  not  terminal 138 

138  (143)    Shell   elongate-oval,  usually  compressed;    aperture  subterminal. 

Plates  rounded Trinema  Dujardin  .    .     139 


139  (140)    Oral  extremity  broad. 


.   Trinema  camplanatum  Penard  1890. 


••  A't"-'"- 


This  species  is  short  and  broad,  the  anterior  end  usually  as  broad 
as  the  posterior  extremity.  Aperture  oval.  Habitat  mosses.  Length 
30  to  40  M- 


Fig.  341.    Trinema  camptanatum,     X  soo.    (After  Penacd.) 

140  (139)    Oral  extremity  narrow 141 
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141(141)     Plates  distinct,  large  size.  .    .    .  Trinema  enchdys  EhreabcTg  !&}&. 
The  aperture  is  circular  in  this  qxdes  and  sumiunded  by  a  num- 
ber o(  rows  oi  very  minute  chitinoiu  plates.     Paeudopodia  very  doe 
and  long,  usually  few  in  number.     This  is  the  most  cornmon  species 
of  the  geous  and  is  found  everywhere  among  mosses.    Length  40  to 

Flc  w.    Trimma  tHclulys.     X  jio.    (Afler  Penaid.) 

141  (141)     Plates  indistinct,  small  size.     .    .    .     Trtnema  litteare  Penard  tStjo. 

/  The  plates  of  this  small  (oral  are  indistinct  except  about  the  edges, 

//  where  they  may  appear  as  minute  undulations.    The  apeituie  is  round. 

^  Habitat  as  other  species.     Length  16  to  16  /i. 

(^^^  Fic.  343.    THuma  Umari.    X  500.     (Allei  Penard.) 

143(138)     Shell  shaped  as  rriwema;  aperture  subterminal;  plates  elongate. 

Corylhum  Taranek, 
Representative  species Corythion  dubium  Taranek  1881. 

In  this  spedes  the  shape  of  the  aperture  is  characleristic,  its  border  rep- 
resenting two  unequal  arcs  placed  together,  the  anterior  one  the  longer. 
The  plates  are  close  together  but  nol  overlappinR.  Habitat  mosses. 
Length  js  to  40», 

Fig.  3J4.    Cutylkian  dubium.     y.  jjs.     (Afler  Pennrd.) 

144  (i)    Pseudopodia  usually  anastomosing 145 

145  (158)     Pseudopodia  very  delicate,  usually  finely  branched. 

Subclass  Foraminifera    .    .     146 

146  (147)     Body  without  a  covering;   pseudopodia  formed  from  any  part  of 

the  surface Biomyxa  Leidy. 

Representative  species Biomyxa  vagans  Leidy  1875. 

The  body  moves  slowly  but  conlinuously,  no  distinction 
between  ectoplasm  and  endoplasm  bdng  observed.     Pseu- 

ing.  A  granular  nucleus  and  a  number  of  conlractiTe 
vacuoles  are  present.  Habitat  sphagnous  swamps.  Large 
individuals  may  measure  480  i>  between  the  tips  of  the 
pseudopodia. 

Fig.  3,;.    BiomyM  tatans.     X  65.    (Af let  Pesanl.) 

147  (146)     Body  with  a  distinct  covering 148 

148(153)     Pseudopodia  extending  from  more  than  one  aperture.     ,    .    .     149 
149(151)     Eovelop  elongate,  compressed.     .  .  .4  m/>A(/remfl  Archer  .    .     150 

150  (151)     Envelop  transparent,  with  no  foreign  particles  attached. 
Amphilrema  flavum  Archer  1878. 

Pseudopodia  straight,  unbranched,  extending  from  the  opposite 
lies  o(  the  envelop.      Protoplasm   always  enclosing  chlorophyl. 

-udeus    single.      One   or    more    contractile    vacuoles.      Habitat 

mosses.    Length  4s  to  55  !•■ 

Fig.  J46.    Ampkilrrma  fia-mm.      X  93;.    (Alter  Fenaid.) 

151  {150)     Envelop  with  foreign  particles  attached.    ■ 

Amphilrema  •mighlianum  Archer  1870. 

In  this  species  the  apertures  at  opposite  poles  are  sur- 

•-.    '     -^'-K.!.-—  rounded    by    shurt    collars.      Chlorophyl    always    [wesent. 

VB>'CS"  •  '<£r—  Pseudopodia  often  branched.     Nucleus  single.      Contractile 

:*^.-,.  .«,-*i:^^  -  -  :uoles  one  or  more.     Habiut  mosses.     Length  6s  to  70  ■■ 

Fic  J4T.    Amflaltema  BrifibianiMs.     X  315.    (AftK  Penanl.) 
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152  (149) 


153  (148) 

154  (155) 


Envelop  spherical Diplophrys  Barker. 

Representative  species Diplophrys  archcri  Barker  1868. 

In  this  spedes  the  pscudopodia,  which  are  long  and  branched,  extend 
from  opposite  poles  of  the  envelop.  The  protoplasm  always  encloses 
a  large  spheriod  globule  usually  yellow  or  brown  in  color.  A  nucleus 
and  one  or  more  contractile  vacuoles  are  present.  Habitat  sphagnum. 
Diameter  8  to  20  /i. 

Fig.  348.    Diphphrys  archeri.     X  1200.     (After  Penard.) 

Pseudopodia  extending  from  a  single  aperture 154 

Envelop  very  flexible,  changeable  in  shape. 

LieberkUhnia  Claparede  and  Lachmann. 
Representative  species.   .    .  LieberkUhnia  wageneri  C.  and  L.  1858. 


The  envelop  is  normally  pyriform  but  changeable  in  shape. 
Pseudopodia  long,  anastomosing,  extending  from  a  protoplasmic 
peduncle  at  the  aperture.  Nuclei  as  many  as  200.  Contractile 
vacuoles  numerous.     Habitat  mosses.     Length  96  m* 

Fig.  349.    rieberkuh>tia    wageneri.     X  130.     (After  Penard.) 


15s  (154)    Envelop  rigid  or  slightly  flexible 156 

156  (157)    Body  filling  the  envelop Gratnia  Dujardin. 

Representative  spedes Gr omia  fluvialUis  Dxijaxdm  1S41. 

,    ,  Envelop  spherical  or  ovoid,  seldom  changing  shape.    The  outer 

. 'n  V  v\k  '^^.   '.  surface  of  the  envelop  is  covered  by  a  delicate  sheath  of  proto- 

<'S:/-\f  vjst?^  v'^^  plasm  in  which  minute  granules  circulate.     Pseudopodia  numerous, 

'    ■^s^^u'/^^tS^  anastomosing.     Habitat  among  aquatic  plants.     Diameter  90  to 

x~*-.A^^^^£t^-  250  p.     This  species  is  identical  with  Gromia  terricola  Leidy. 

^^jy***^  t^lP    ^^''^  Fig,  350.    Gromia  fluviatilis.     X  25.    (After  Leidy.) 

157  (156)    Body  not  filling  the  envelop Microgromia  R.  Hertwig. 

Representative  species.   .    .  Microgromia  socialis  R.  Hertwig  1874. 

Envelop  rigid  with  a  short  neck.     Pseudopodia  long,  anastomosing,  aris- 
ing from  a  peduncle  at  the  aperture.      Sometimes  colonies  are  formed. 
»'\vyBM|P  y  y     Habitat  standing  water.      Length  20  m*     Conn  reports  a  form  from  Con- 
^^JEal^^     necticut  which  he  refers  to  this  spedes  with  some  doubt  as  to  its  identity. 

Fig.  35  X.    Microgromia  socialis.   cv,  contractile  vacuole;  n,  nucleus.    X  S4S« 

(After  Hertwig.) 

158  (145)    Pseudopodia  ray-like,  soft,  and  anastomosing  when  touching. 

Subclass  Proteomyxa  .    .     159 

159  (160)    Body  amoeboid;  endoplasm  colorless.  .    .    Ntidearia  Cienkowsky. 

Representative  species.  .   .   .  Ntidearia  simplex  Cienkowsky  1865. 

\\    I  //  Body  normally  spherical  but  capable  of  changing  shape.    Pseudopodia 

V\L/^  arising  from  all  parts  of  the  body.    Nucleus  central,  contractile  vacuoles 

more  than  one.     Diameter  20  to  50  m«     Reported  by  Conn  from  Connectl- 

cnt* 

Fto.  352.    NucUaria  simplex.     X  250.    (After  Ccnn.) 
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160  (159)    Body  amoeboid;  endopUsai  led  or  brown. 

Vampyrdla  Cieokowaky. 
Representative  species.  .    .    Vampyrella  laierilia  Cienkow^y  1865. 

Body  si^crical  or  clongUcd.  PKudopodia  arisng  fram  all  puts  of  the 
Irady  or  Irom  one  point.  The  nucleus  aod  contractile  vacuole  uiuBlly  con- 
cealnl  by  the  coatcnti  of  the  endoplum.  A  gelilinous  sheath  somelime* 
surrounds  the  body.  Habitat  among  algae  upon  wtiich  it  feeds.  Diunetei 
15  to  80  «. 

Fic.  iss.    VamtytiB*  lalttilii.     x  ija.    (Alter  Cono.) 

161  (i)     Pseudapodia  with  anal  filaments Class  ActiiiopoiU. 

Fresh-water  species  included  in  one  subclass. 

Subclass  Hellozo*  .   .     163 
No  (cntral  capsule  between  eDdiq>laan  and  ectoplasm.    Pseudopodia  ray-like. 
t6i  (165)     With  no  external  envelop  ....  Order  Aphrothoradda  .    .     163 

163  (164)     Nucleus  single Actinophrys  Ehrenberg. 

Representative  q>ecies Actinopkrys  sol.  Ehzenheig  i&io. 

Body  spherical  with  piptaplosm  highly  vacuolated.  Usually 
one  contracliie  vacuole  which  rises  and  pushes  out  the  surface  as 
■  rounded  globule  before  bursting.  Pseudopodia  extending  from 
all  parts  of  the  body.  Habitat  pond  Hater  among  aquatic  plantsi 
very  common.    Diametei  40  to  50  «. 

Flo.  3S4     AtliuBflays  let.  cf,  coDtnctUe  vuuolg.    X  145.    (After  Leidy.) 

164  (163)     Nuclei  many ActtHOsphaerium  Stein. 

Representative  species. 

Actinospluierium  eichhomii  Ehrenberg  1840. 

O'-iSS^iSlilnf^  "  Proloplaam  vacuolated  with  very  large  vacuoles  about  the 
periphery.  Nuclei  scattered  throughout  the  endopUsm.  Pseuda- 
podia extending  from  all  parts  of  the  body.  One  or  more  con- 
tractile vacuoles.  Habitat  among  aquatic  plants.  Not  common. 
Average  diameter  21x1  to  300  ii.  Some  have  reported  individuals 
over  1000  li  in  diameter. 

/  '/••  I .'        ^  Fic,  3si.    Ailimttatriiim  tkUtnai.    ci.  cootiactDe  vicaale.     X  40. 

'     ',/'!'   ^  CAIter  Leidy,) 

165  (163)     With  an  external  envelop i66 

166  (167)    Envelop  gelatinous,  without  plates  or  spictiles. 

Order  ChUmrdo^iora. 
.  One  genus  reported  in  North  America.     .  .   .  Actinolophus  Schultze. 
With  a  pedicel. 
Representative  species.    .    .  Actinolophus  minulus  Walton  1905. 

Pseudopodia  very  short,  eilending  from  all  parts  of  the  body.  Nucleus  single,  in 
the  posterior  region.  Contractile  vacuole  not  observed.  Diameter  o(  body  with  en- 
velop II  »,  Length  of  iwdicel  70  *■-  Habitat  river  water.  Described  by  Walton 
Irom  Ohio.  This  genus  is  introduced  provistooaDy.  Further  Icnowle^e  is  needed 
concerning  it,  as  certain  species  referred  to  the  genus  show  marlied  affinities  witii 

uimlmulKi.   a,  aanttBCtlla  vacuale;  «.  nudais.    x  jjo.    (Alt«  Wakoa.) 
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167  (166)     Envelop  with  more  or  less  closely  united  spicules.  . 


168  (175)     With  a  thick  protoplasmic  envelop  in  which  aie  imbedded  skeletal 
elements  in  the  form  of  spicules  or  plates. 

Order  Chalarothotaca  .    .     169 

i6g  (173)    Skeletal  elements  loosely  connected 170 


170  (171)    Spicules  chitinous,  radiating  between  the  pseudopodia. 

Heleraphrys  Archer, 
Representative  species.  .    ,    .    Heleraphrys  myriopoda  Archer  r869. 

In  this  spedn  the  envctop  is  mudlaginous,  its  outer  border  pre. 
srolinf;  a  villous  appearancr  due  to  Ihe  anangcinent  of  the  spicules. 
Kay-like  pseudopodia  penetrate  the  envelop.  This  organism  a 
known  to  talie  possrssion  of  spicules  from  species  of  related  genera, 
probably  from  discarded  skeletoos.  and  make  Ihem  a  part  of  its 
own  envelop.  Endoplasra  usually  green  with  symbiotic  algae. 
Nucleus  single.  A  contractile  vacuole  is  not  always  observed. 
HalHtal  marsbei  and  standing  water.     Diameter  ^a  it, 

Flc.  jsr.    BOmflayi  mynipoia.     X  i«o.     (After  Penard.) 


171  (170)     Spicules  siliceous,  scattered  through  the  envelop  and  sunounding 
the  bases  of  the  pseudopodia.    .    .   .  Rapktdiophrys  Aiclwr. 
Representative  species. 

Sapkidiopkrys  degans  Hertwig  and  Lesser  1S74. 

The  spicules  ai 
toward  the  bod) 
contractile  vacuole.     Chlotophyt  w     . . 

numbers  of  these  individuals  are  grouped  in . , 

by  protoplasmic  processes.    Habitat  among  aquatic  plants. 
Diameter  30  11. 

ules  and  the  co 


e  semidrcuUr,  with  their  convex  surfaces 
d  pseudopodia.  Nucleus  single.  One 
Chlorophyt  sometimes  present.      Often 


Pio.  isS.    RafUdiatliry'  dtitHi. 


i  IJO.    (After  Leidy.) 


173  (169)    Skeletal  elements  closely  united,  formiug  a  compact  envelop.     173 


173  (174)    Spicules  siliceous,  globular,  completely  surrounding  the  body. 

Pompkolyxopkrys  Archer. 
Representative  species.  .   .  Pompkolyxopkrys  punicea  Archer  1869. 

The  spicules  usually  in  three  rows  about  the  body.  Endoplasm  red- 
dish. Nucleus  spherical,  large.  No  contractile  vacuole.  Pseudopodia 
very  Rne  and  indistinct.  Habitat  amoo^  aquatic  planti  in  ponds  uid 
in  swamps.  Diameter  15  to  30  ik  Leidy  records  this  apcdes  from 
New  Jersey  as  Hyalafanpe  fmalrala  Greeff. 

Fa.  JS9.    Ptmtkiiyntkryi  fitmcm.      X  too.    (After  Peoud.)) 
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<74  (173)     Spicules  siliceous,  in  the  form  of  plates  and  delicate  radiating 

spines Acanlkocyslis  Carter. 

Representative  species.  .    .     AcatUhocystis  chaetophora  Leidy  1874. 


The  skeletal  plates  are  oval,  amuiged  tangenlially.  The 
apinousraysareof  iwo  lengths,  ibc  Iodk  ones  acutely  forked, 
the  short  ones  widely  forked  at  the  distal  eitremitiet.  Nudeiu 
large,  usually  no  contractile  vacuole.  Endoplasm  gieen  in 
color  (lom  enclosed  chloropbyl.  Habitat  among  aquatic 
idants.     Diameter  of  body  5a  to  60 ... 


Fic.  36a.    Ac4*lkttyilii  fhttlttlmt. 


One  genus  reported  in  North  America.    .    .    .     Ciatkrtdina  Cienkowsky. 

Envelop  with  a  stalk. 
RQ>rcsentative  species Clalkndina  eUgans  Cienkowsky  1867. 


,. , large,  irreg- 
ular openings.  Protoplasm  not  filKng  the  envelop.  Nucleus  single. 
One  or  more  contractile  vacuoles.  Pseudopodia  very  delicate,  appar- 
ently without  axial  filaments.    Habitat  sphagnous  swamps  and  among 


Flo.   361.    aalkniina  ^ivH. 


130.    (Ahcr  Lddy.) 
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CHAPTER  IX 

FLAGELLATE   AND   CILIATE   PROTOZOA 

(mastigophora  et  infusoria) 

By  H.  W.  conn  and  C.  H.  EDMONDSON 

Priiftssor  cf  Biology^  WesUyanlUnhersUy  A  ssistant  Professor  of  Zoology,  University  of  Oregon 

By  early  observers  the  term  Infusoria  was  applied  to  all  minute 
organisms  found  in  water,  including  not  only  unicellular  animals 
but  many  minute  plants  and  not  a  few  multicellular  animals,  as 
rotifiers,  sponges,  etc.  Later  the  term  was  restricted  to  those  one- 
celled  animals  which  are  commonly  found  in  standing  water  and 
which  move  by  means  of  long  whip-like  processes  called  flagella 
or  by  shorter,  hair-like  structures  called  cilia. 

At  the  present  time  the  flagellated  forms  are  included  imder  the 
subphylum  Mastigophora  and  those  possessing  cilia,  throughout 
their  entire  existence  or  during  their  embryonic  stage  only,  are 
grouped  under  the  subphylum  Infusoria.  Mastigophora  and 
Infusoria  are  of  almost  universal  distribution,  occurring  in  fresh 
and  salt  water,  abundant  in  clear  pools  and  streams  as  well  as 
in  stagnant  bodies  of  water  and  also  in  infusions  of  plant  or  animal 
macerations.  Some  are  parasitic,  living  upon  or  within  the  bodies 
of  other  animals.     • 

In  the  Mastigophora  flagella  are  the  characteristic  structural 
features.  These  structures  are  slender,  flexible,  whip-like  processes 
drawn  out  from  the  body,  commonly  at  one  end.  The  flagellimi 
when  single  is  usually  directed  forward,  and  by  a  lashing  movement, 
a  corkscrew  twisting,  or  a  mere  vibration  of  its  free  distal  end 
draws  the  body  forward.  Flagella  may  be  nimierous  and  often 
one  or  more  are  directed  backward  or  trail  at  the  side  in  addition 
to  those  extended  in  advance. 

That  a  close  relationship  exists  between  flagella  and  pseudopodia 
is  easily  observed  in  a  niunber  of  forms.    Some  low  flagellates 

a38 
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possess  well-defined  pseudopodia,  and  the  flagella  of  these  f  onns  have 
the  appearance  of  permanent,  specialized  pseudopodia  endowed 
with  the  power  of  vibration.  The  interchanging  of  pseudopodia 
and  flagella  has  been  referred  to  in  the  case  of  VampyreUa  under 
Sarcodina.  The  origin  of  the  flagellum  has  been  traced  in  some 
forms  to  the  region  of  the  nucleus,  which  may  be  considered  as 
evidence  in  favor  of  its  homology  with  the  axial  supports  of 
pseudopodia. 

Cilia,  which  are  the  conspicuous  and  for  diagnosis  the  special  struc- 
tural feature  of  the  ciliates,  as  contrasted  with  flagella,  are  short, 
hair-like  processes.  They  arise  from  the  ectoplasm,  not  origina- 
ting from  the  deeper  regions  of  the  body  as  do  flagella.  Cilia  may 
be  evenly  distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  animal  or  restricted 
to  certain  regions  or  zones.  Often  fusion  of  cilia  takes  place  form- 
ing vibrating  membranelles  or  large  bristle-like  cirri  or  setae.  By 
tufts  of  cilia  certain  forms  may  be  temporarily  attached  to  supports. 
Suctoria,  in  transition  from  the  embryonic  stages  to  the  adult,  lose 
the  covering  of  cilia  which  is  replaced  by  hollow  tentacles,  capable 
of  extension  and  retraction.  The  tentacles  may  be  pointed  or  dis- 
tinctly capitate,  the  prey  being  pierced  by  them  and  its  protoplasm 
drawn  through  the  hollow  tubules  into  the  body  of  the  suctorian. 

In  Mastigophora  and  Infusoria  the  protoplasm  is  similar  in 
structure  to  that  of  lower  Protozoa,  being  alveolar  in  character. 
However,  in  these  groups,  the  protoplasmic  contents  of  the  body 
are  not  arranged  in  zones  to  the  extent  found  in  Sarcodina.  Great 
variation  exists  in  the  consistency  of  the  body  both  in  flagellates 
and  in  ciliates.  In  some  the  body  is  soft  and  flexible,  the  ectoplasm 
permitting  rapid  changes  in  shape  or  even  the  formation  of  pseud- 
opodia; others  are  enclosed  by  inflexible  membranes,  sheaths,  or 
well-defined  plates.  Cup-like  loricae  are  sometimes  developed, 
to  the  inner  surface  of  which  the  animal  may  be  fixed,  from  which 
it  may  project,  and  into  which  it  may  retract.  In  a  few  of  the 
flagellates  a  delicate  collar  is  formed  about  the  base  of  the  flagellum. 
The  collar  is  very  transparent,  variable  in  size,  and  capable  of  being 
retracted  into  the  body  protoplasm  like  a  pseudopodium. 

Many  flagellates  and  ciliates  are  free  swimming,  while  some  may 
be  temporarily  fixed  by  dlia  or  flagella  or  by  the  adherence  of  a 
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surface  to  some  support.  Others  are  attached  by  stalks  or  pedicels 
which  may  be  rigid,  flexible  or,  in  some  forms,  as  VorticdUiy  may 
contract  spirally.  Special  organs  of  defense  are  provided  in  a  few 
flagellates  and  many  ciliates  in  the  form  of  trichocysts  or  stinging, 
thread-like  structures.  In  at  least  one  genus  of  flagellates.  Poly- 
krikos,  the  stinging  threads  are  highly  specialized,  resembling 
nematocysts  of  Coelenterata.  As  in  Sarcodina,  one  or  more  con- 
tractile vacuoles  are  usually  present  in  the  flagellates  and  ciliates, 
their  fimction  being  similar  in  all  Protozoa. 

Nuclei  are  present  in  all  Mastigophora  and  Infusoria  but  con- 
siderable structural  variation  exists  with  respect  to  them  in  these 
two  groups.  In  some  flagellates  the  nucleus  consists  of  scattered 
or  grouped  particles  of  chromatin  without  a  nuclear  membrane, 
while  in  many  of  the  higher  Infusoria  it  consists  of  a  highly  differ- 
entiated, branched  structure.  Infusoria  differ  from  other  Proto- 
zoa, with  a  few  possible  exceptions,  in  the  possession  of  two  kinds 
of  nuclei  in  each  cell,  a  macronucleus  and  a  micronucleus,  the 
former  being  concerned  with  the  vegetative  functions  and  asexual 
division,  the  latter  with  sexual  division.  The  macronucleus  is  the 
larger  and  often  varies  greatly  from  the  regular  spherical  type;  the 
micronucleus  is  usually  very  small,  spherical,  and  in  close  contact 
with  the  macronucleus.  In  but  one  flagellate,  Polykrikos,  has  this 
differentiation  into  two  nuclei  been  found.  In  the  key  which 
follows,  wherever  the  term  nucleus  is  -mentioned,  reference  is  made 
to  the  macronucleus.  In  many  forms  of  Mastigophora  and  In- 
fusoria as  well  as  Sarcodina,  the  nucleus  encloses  a  spherical  body 
which  functions  as  a  division  center.  During  the  resting  stage  of 
the  cell  the  division  center  resembles  a  nucleolus  in  appearance,  but 
during  mitosis  it  elongates,  forming  a  spindle,  and  indirect  division 
comparable  to  that  in  the  Metazoa  occurs  in  some  of  the  more 
complex  forms. 

The  endoplasm  of  many  Mastigophora  encloses  colored  corpuscles 
or  chroma tophores,  green,  yellow,  and  brown  being  the  prevailing 
colors.  The  chromatophores  themselves  often  enclose  deeply 
staining  pyrenoid  bodies  which  probably  have  to  do  with  the  con- 
struction of  starch.  Other  inclusions  as  oil  droplets,  paramylimi 
granules,  allied  to  starch,  and  pigment  spots  are  common  in  those 
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forms  containing  chromatophores.  The  red  "eye-spot"  is  usually 
located  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  body  near  the  base  of  the  flagellum 
and  probably  functions  as  a  sense  organ,  being  stimulated  by  rays 
of  light.  Chromatophores,  oil  droplets,  and  pigment  spots  may 
sometimes  be  foimd  in  Infusoria  but  are  much  less  common  than 
among  the  flagellates. 

Generally  speaking,  the  physiological  processes  in  Mastigophora 
and  Infusoria  are  carried  on  precisely  as  in  Sarcodina.  The  pres- 
ence of  chlorophyl  in  some  of  the  flagellates  makes  possible  the 
synthesis  of  food  from  inorganic  elements,  but  in  many  of  these 
forms  and  in  nearly  all  of  the  ciliates  distinct  mouths  are  developed, 
sometimes  permanently  open  and  sometimes  open  only  while  food 
is  being  ingested.  The  symbiotic  relationship  exists  with  algae 
in  some  species  of  ciliates  also.  Among  Mastigophora  food  is 
often  whipped  down  by  the  flagellum  to  the  soft  ectoplasm  at  its 
base  where  ingestion  takes  place.  The  delicate  collars  present  in 
some  flagellates  assist  in  food  getting.  Among  ciliates  the  vibrat- 
ing cilia,  membralnelles,  and  membranes  serve  to  draw  food  toward 
the  animal  by  arousing  currents  of  water.  In  Suctoria  the  tentacles 
are  organs  for  securing  food,  their  distal  extremities  being  provided 
with  openings  through  which  the  protoplasm  of  the  prey  is  drawn. 
Respiration  and  excretion  are  similar  processes  in  all  Protozoa. 
The  contractile  vacuoles  assist  in  the  excretion  of  waste  fluids  and 
probably  of  gases.  In  some  Infusoria  there  are  definite  pK)ints  on 
the  surface  where  waste  solids  pass  from  the  body. 

Among  the  Mastigophora,  longitudinal  fission  is  the  predominating 
method  of  reproduction,  only  a  few  forms  dividing  transversely. 
Usually  the  chromatophores,  "eye-spot''  and  pyrenoids,  if  present, 
divide  as  well  as  the  nucleus  during  reproduction.  The  flagellimi 
sometimes  divides  longitudinally,  and  in  other  forms  is  cast  off, 
new  flagella  being  developed  as  the  cells  separate.  In  some  cases 
the  "eye-spot,"  pyrenoids,  and  flagella  are.  duplicated  before  a 
division  of  the  cell  commences.  Many  colonial  forms  of  Masti- 
gophora illustrate  a  highly  specialized  type  of  cell  division  similar 
to  that  shown  in  a  metazoan  ovum.  Among  Infusoria  simple 
division  is  the  predominating  method  of  reproduction.  Division 
may  be  longitudinal,  transverse,  or  diagonal,  both  nuclei  dividing 
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during  the  process,  new  structures  such  as  mouth  parts  and  con- 
tractile vacuoles  usually  bemg  formed  as  division  goes  on.  The 
production  of  swarm  spores  is  conunon  among  the  flagellates,  occur- 
ring either  in  the  free  swimming  or  encysted  condition  and  develop- 
ing into  the  adult  either  directly  or  after  the  fusion  of  two  of  them 
has  taken  place.  Swarm  spores  are  produced  in  a  few  spedes  of 
dilates  during  encystment. 

Conjugation  occurs  in  both  Mastigophora  and  Infusoria.  In 
some  cases  the  fusion  is  permanent;  in  others  it  is  tempK)rary,  the 
cells  separating  after  an  interchange  of  micronuclear  material. 
Conjugation  may  often  be  followed  by  either  encystment  or  the 
production  of  swarm  spores,  or  both.  Gametes  of  imequal  size  are 
frequently  produced,  in  some  cases  union  between  two  small  gametes 
taking  place,  in  others  a  large  and  a  small  one  uniting.  Among 
VorticeUidae  there  is  a  complete  fusion  of  the  free-swimming  micro- 
gamete  with  the  fixed  macrogamete.  In  some  of  the  more  compli- 
cated flagellates,  as  Volvox,  phenomena  closely  resembling  sexual 
reproduction  occur;  sex  cells  are  differentiated  from  somatic 
cells,  ova  and  sperm  are  developed,  and  new  colonies  are  produced 
as  a  result  of  fertilization.  Encystment  occurs  in  Mastigophora 
and  Infusoria  as  in  Sarcodina,  the  condition  sometimes  being  pre- 
ceded by  conjugation  or  followed  by  the  formation  of  swarm 
spK)res. 

In  general,  methods  of  collecting,  studying  and  preserving 
Sarcodina  may  be  employed  for  Mastigophora  and  Infusoria. 
However,  these  latter  are  often  free-swimming,  swift-moving  forms, 
and  before  any  satisfactory  study  of  them  can  be  made  their  move- 
ments  must  be  retarded.  An  aqueous  solution  of  gelatin  will  check 
the  movements  without  killing  the  animals  if  a  solution  of  the  right 
consistency  is  used  and  this  may  be  obtained  by  trial.  Egg  albimien 
may  be  substituted  for  gelatin.  A  drop  of  very  dilute  methyl 
alcohol  added  to  the, water  containing  Protozoa  will  usually  nar- 
cotize them.  Evaporation  of  water  from  under  the  cover  glass  will 
gradually  retard  their  movements  but  the  larger  forms  will  soon 
be  crushed  by  the  weight  of  the  cover  unless  the  latter  is  supported 
by  wax  feet,  bits  of  paper,  or  very  thin  glass.  Fine  capillary  tubes 
broken  into  short  pie<jes  make  usefid  rollers  on  which  the  cover 
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glass  may  be  suppK)rted  and  the  protozoan,  if  under  the  proper 
pressure,  may  then  be  rotated  for  study  from  various  aspects. 

KEY  TO   NORTH   AMERICAN   FRESH-WATER   MASTIGOPHORA 

z  (131)    Flagellated  forms  with  animal  characteristics  predominating. 

Class  Zoomastigophora  .    .     2 

Confessedly  a  poor  definition,  but  no  better  can  be  given.  The  beginner  will  often  be  in 
doubt  whether  forms  under  consideration  are  flagellated  animals  (Mastigophora),  or  flagel- 
lated plants  (unicellular  algae),  or  less  frequently  flagellate  stages  (spores)  of  Protozoa  and 
Protophyta.  Even  authorities  are  not  in  agreement  regarding  the  position  which  should  be 
assigned  to  specific  forms;  thus  the  Volvocina  are  included  in  both  Protophjrta  and  Protozoa 
in  this  book. 

2(118)    Without  protoplasmic  collars.    .   .    Subclass  lissoflagellata  .   .      3 

3  (36)    Very  plastic,  often  producing  pseudopodia.    Order  Monadida  .    .      4 

4  (15)    Not  forming  colonies  and  without  lorica 5 

5  (12)    Pseudopodia  present;  flagella,  one  or  two. 

Family  Rhizomastigidae  .   .      6 

6  (9)    Flagellum  single 7 

7  (8)    Pseudopodia  lobe-like  or  pointed,  sometimes  branched. 

Mastigamoeba  Schultze. 
Representative  species Mastigamoeba  longifilum  Stokes  1886. 

Body  very  changeable  in  shape,  often  producing  distinct 
pseudopodia;  movements  usually  slow,  repent,  but  sometimes 
the  animal  glides  forward  rapidly  without  pseudopodia  being 
formed.  Flagellum  long,  very  active.  Nucleus  small,  near 
the  anterior  extremity;  contractile  vacuole  single,  anterior  in 
position.  Length  12  to  30/x.  Standing  water,  among  decaying 
vegetation. 

Fig.  36a.    MasHgamoeha  lomtifilum.     X  1000.    (After  Conn.) 

8  (7)    Pseudopodia  ray-like,  often  capitate Actinomonas  Kent. 

Representative  species Actinomonas  vernalis  Stokes  1885. 


Body  subspherical,  changeable  in  shape,  free  swimming  or 
temporarily  attached  by  a  short  stalk.  Pseudopodia  few,  radi- 
ating from  any  part  of  the  periphery,  simple  or  branched. 
Nucleus  subcentnd;  contractile  vacuoles  severaL  Diameter 
about  20  M*    Shallow  ponds  in  early  spring. 


Fio.  363.    Adm^wionM  MriMJM.    m,  ccntractile  vacuole;  h,  nudeus. 

X600.     (AftarSCok«J 


9  (6)    More  than  one  flagellum. 
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o(ii)     Pseudopodia  ray-like  with  swellings  along  their  course.     Flagella 

Erected  forward Adttetactis  Stokes. 

Representative  species ^ctnedicfM  miraUlM  Stokes  1886. 


FlagElla  subcquH 
Nucleus  centnd;  toDtnctile  vi 
Stagnant  pond  water. 


Fia.  J64.    AtimUiMt  miniOii. 


t  ;<».    (After  Stakn.) 


I  (lo)     Pseudopodia  lobe-like.     Flagella  two,  one  trailing.    Cercobodo  Kiaas. 
Representative  species Cercobodo  sp. 


Species  not  detennined. 

Fio.  its.    Cacahadt  sp 


1350.    (After  Caoo.) 


13  (j)     Plastic  but  not  forming  pseudopodia.     Flagclliun  single. 

Family  Cercomonadidae 


13  (14)    With  a  posterior  tail-like  filament Ccrcomortas  Dujardin. 

Representative  species.  .    .    Cercomonas  longicaudala  Dujardin  1841. 

Body  elongate-ovate,  [usiform,  tenniimting 
posteriorly  in  a  long,  tail-like  filament  about 
twice  the  length  of  the  body.  Nudeusspher- 
ical,  subcentral.     Length   10  fi.     Vegetable 

Fro.  966.    CenmumaihntUaiiMii.   n.  aaliactjle 


14  (13)     Without  a  tail-like  lilamcnt Oikomonas  Kent. 

Representative  species Oikomonas  sleinii  Kent  1880. 


Body,  in  motile  condition,  eiceedingly  plastic  with  a  single 
fjagellura  at  the  anterior  end  and  a.  lip-lilte  eitension  which  a»- 
MEts  in  taking  food;  in  sedentary  stale,  pyrifonn  and  altachea 
by  posterior  eilremily.  Nucleus  posteriorly  located.  Length, 
—'"- contracted,  about  20  to  30)1.  Vegetable  infusions.  Soaal. 


ontiactilc  viciKde;  ■,  mulnB. 
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15(4)     Often  forming  colonies  and  of  ten  with  lorica 16 

Lorica  present Family  Bixoecidae    .    .     17 

Not  forming  colonies 18 

Body  attached  in  lorica  by  thread-like  peduncle;    with  peristome 

process.    Two  flagella Bicosoeca  James-Clark. 

Representative  species Bicosoeca  lepteca  Stokes  1885. 


Lorica  subcylindrical  with  a  very  short  neck  in  front;  drawn  out  to  an  acute 
point  where  attachment  is  made  with  the  pedicel.  Body  ovate,  obliquely 
truncate  in  front  and  projecting  slightly  beyond  the  margin  of  the  lorica  when  fully 
extended.  Flagella  unequal.  Nucleus  near  the  middle  of  the  body;  two  con- 
tractile vacuoles.  A  chestnut-brown  color  of  the  lorica  indicates  old  age.  Length 
of  lorica  15  to  18  M-    Pond  water  among  algae. 


"FlQ.  368.    Bicosoeca  kpteca.    C9,  contractile  vacuole;  u,  nucleus.     X  84a     (After  Stokes.) 


19  (18)     Body  not  attached  by  thread-like  peduncle,  no  peristome  process. 

Flagellum  single Codonoeca  James-Clark. 

Representative  species Codonoeca  inclinata  Kent  1880. 


Lorica  ovate,  attached  obliquely  to  a  pedicel  twice  its  length.  Body  attached 
to  the  posterior,  inner  surface  of  the  lonca  without  a  peduncle.  Not  projecting 
beyond  the  margin  of  the  lorica.  Flagellum  extending  considerably  beyond 
the  aperture.  A  nucleus  and  a  contractile  vacuole  in  the  posterior  region  of 
the  body.    Length  of  lorica  15  m-    Pond  water. 


Flo.  369.    Codonooca  indinala.    C9,  contractile  vacuole.     X  810.    (After  Kent.) 


20  (17)    Forming  colonies,  with  peristome  projection. 

y^  Stylobryon  de  Fromentel. 

Representative  species.    .    .    Stylobryon  petioUUum  Dujardin  1838. 


Each  lorica  wineglass-shaped,  pointed  posteriorly,  attached  to  a  pedicel 
which  arises  from  within  the  cavity  of  the  associated  lorica.  Body  plastic. 
Flagella  two,  unequal  in  length.  Length  of  lorica  30  to  50 11.  Pond  water. 
Often  subdividing  by  spores. 

Fia37o.    StyhbryoH  petiolatum.  cv,  contractile  vacuole; ».  nudeua.  X75-  (After  Kent.) 
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ai  (16)    Without  lorica;  one  or  more  flagella. 

Family  Heteroicastioidae  .   .     22 

aa  (ag)    Not  forming  colonies. 23 

2$  (a6)    Flagellum  single .••••• 24 

94  (25)    Flagellum  directed  forward Leptamonas  Kent. 

Representative  species Lepiomonas  sp. 

Body  pointed  anteriorly  and  very  flexible.  Flagellum  long  and  active. 
Often  parasitic.  Fig.  371  represents  a  form  reported  by  Conn,  taken  from  a 
watering  trough,  and  assigned  to  this  genus  witn  some  doubt. 

Spedes  not  determined. 

Fio.  37Z.    Ltptamonas  ap.     X  875.    (After  Coon.) 


2$  (34)    FlageUum  trailing Rhynchamonas  Ellebs. 

Representative  species Rhynchamonas  nasula  Klebs  1886. 


Body  ovate,  slightly  compressed,  anterior  end  prolonged 
into  a  movable  process.  Mouth  near  the  anterior  end. 
Nucleus  central.  Contractile  vacuole  anterior.  Fresh 
water. 

Fkk  37a.    JUtynckowtanas  nasula,     X  zsoa    (After  Coon.) 


36  (23)    Two  or  more  flagella ••••••• 37 

37  (38)    Body  free  or  attached  by  an  attenuated  posterior  end;  spherical  to 

ovate,  with  one  chief  flagellum  and  one  or  two  secondary 
ones.    Moderately  flexible Monas  Ehrenberg. 

Representative  species Jf<ma^/i^i(/a  Dujardin  1841. 


n 
cv 

I^^SH      FXG.  373.    Monas  fluida.    cv,  oontntctile  vacuole;  «,  nucleus;  «,  stigma;  m,  mouth. 
<•.  y>s^H  X  1000. 
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a8  (27)    Free,  like  Monas^  but  with  the  anterior  end  oblique. 

Physomonas  Kent. 
Representative  species Physomonas  elongaia  Stokes  1886. 


Body  eloDgate-ovate,  changeable  in  shape;  free-swimming  or  temporarily 
attached  by  a  very  short  pedicel.  Flagella  two,  unequal.  Contractile 
vacuole  anterior  in  position.    Length  about  12  m*    Swamp  water. 

Fig.  374.    Physomomu  dongata,    c«.  contractile  vaoiole;  fli,nuckua. 

X  xooo.    (After  Stokes.) 


29  (22)    Forming  colonies.    Two  flagella 30 

30  (33)    One  zooid  upon  the  end  of  each  branch 31 


31  (32)    Pedicel  rigid Dendromonas  Stein. 

Representative  species Dendromonas  virgaria  Weisse  1845. 


Body  of  zooid  pyriform,  compressed,  with  an  anterior, 
lip-like  projection  from  the  base  of  which  arise  the  two 
unequal  flagella.  Nucleus  single:  contractile  vacuole  one 
or  two.  Colony  branching  dichotomously.  A  colony  may 
include  over  one  hundred  zooids.  Length  of  zooid  8  to  10  fi. 
Pond  water. 


^,,     Fio.  375.   Dendromonas  nrtaria.   Colony  X  i6o;  single  looidx  gj  5 

(After  Blochmann.) 


32  (31)    Pedicel  flexible Ramosonema  Kent. 

Representative  species Ramosonema  laxum  Kent  1871. 


Zooids  pyriform,  compressed,  obliquely  truncate  anteriorly.  Pedicel 
very  slender,  threadlike.  A  colony  may  include  as  many  as  twenty  or 
more  zooids.    Length  of  zooids  8 11,    Pond  water. 


Fig.  376.    Rafnosonema  laxum.  cv.  contractile  vjuruole;  »,  nudeiis. 

single  zooid  X  zooo.     (After  Kent.) 


X350; 


33  (30)     Many  zooids  upon  each  branch 34 

34  (35)    Stalk  shorty  branching  dichotomously  once  or  twice. 

Cephalothamnium  Stein. 
Representative  species.  .    .  Cephalothamnium  caespUosum  Kent  1880. 


Zooids  irregularly  pyriform,  in  clusters  of  two  or  three 
or  as  many  as  six  or  eight  on  the  summit  of  a  simple  or 
slightly  branched  pedicel  Pedicel  very  short.  Length 
of  zooid  about  6  m*    Fresh  water,  attached  to  Cyclops, 

Fio.377>  Cephalothamnium  eaetpitonm.   X  875.  (After  Coon.) 
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35  (34)    Stalk  long,  stout,  greatly  branched.  AtUhophysa  Bory  de  St.  Vincent. 
Representative  species AtUhophysa  vegetans  Muller  1786. 

Bodies  attached  in  rosette-like  clusters,  each  zooid  pyriform 
in  shape,  obliquely  truncate  in  front,  with  two  flagella  of  un- 
equal length.  Clusters  attached  to  a  branched  pedicel  or 
free  swimming,  moving  through  the  water  in  a  rolling  motion. 
In  older  stages  the  pedicel  becomes  dark  brown  in  color. 
Length  of  zooid  5  to  10  m*    In  stagnant  water. 

Fio.  378.    Antkophysa  vegetans.     X  500.    (After  Mttller.) 


36  (3)    Sometimes  plastic  but  not  producing  pseudopodia 37 


37  (60)     Chroma tophores  not  present;  flagella  often  numerous 38 


38  (49)     Flagella  usually  two,  one  usually  trailing;  very  minute  forms. 

Order  Heteromastigida   .    .    39 

39  (40)    Flagella  three  in  number,  one  directed  forward.    .    .  Elvirea  Parona. 

Representative  species Elvirea  cionae  Parona  1886. 

Body  ovate  to  elongate,  laterally  compressed.  The  shorter 
flagellum  directed  forward.  Mouth  and  nucleus  anterior. 
Fr^  water. 

Fig.  379.    Elvirea  cionae.     X  1200.     (After  Gmui.) 


40  (39)    Flagella  two  in  number 41 

41  (42)    Both  directed  forward Dinomonas  Kent. 

Representative  species Dinomonas  vorax  Kent  1880. 

Body  persistent  in  shape,  subpyriform,  widest  posteriorly, 
slightly  curved.  Flagella  subequal,  longer  than  the  body. 
Length  15  /«•    Hay  infusions. 

Fig.  380.    Dinomonas  vorax.    X  looa    (After  Conn.) 

42  (41)    One  flagellum  trailing,  the  other  directed  forward 43 

43  (46)    Body  spiral  or  oblique 44 

44  (45)    Body  not  spiral,  anterior  end  oblique;  very  flexible. 

Phyllomiius  Stein. 
Representative  species.  .    .    .     Phyllomitus  amylophagus  Klebs  1886. 


Fig.  381.  Pki^iomitus  amytofhoins,  X  1375. 
(After  Conn.) 
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45  (44)    Body  spiral,  elongated. 
Representative  species. 


Spiromonas  Perty. 

.   .    .  Spiromonas  angusta  Dujardin  1841. 

Body  five  or  six  times  as  long  as  broad.^    Fla- 

?;ella  subequal,  as  long  as  the  body,  one  directed 
orward;  body  sometimes  temporarily  attached 
by  one.    Length  10  m*    Hay  infusions. 

Fig.  38a.  Spiromonas  angusta.  X  looa   (After  Conn.) 
There  is  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  Conn's  form. 

46  (43)    Body  neither  spiral  nor  oblique 47 


47  (48)    Kidney-shap>ed  to  spherical;   flagella  arising  from  a  ventral  depres- 
sion, one  trailing.    Food  absorbed  by  a  dorsal  vacuole. 

Pleuromonas  Perty. 

Representative  spedes Pleuromonas  jaculans  Perty  1852. 


Body  kidney-shaped,  very  small;  sometimes  attached  by  the  pos- 
terior flageUum.    Contractile  vacuole  anterior;  nucleus  posterior. 

Length  5  to  qm*     Stagnant  water  and  infusions.     Movements 
jerking  and  leaping. 

Fig.  383.    PUuromonas  jaadans.     X  looa    (After  Conn.) 


48  (47)    Pear-shap>ed  to  spindle-shaped;    flagella  arising  from  the  anterior 

end,  one  trailing.    Food  not  taken  in  by  a  dorsal  vacuole. 

HeUromita  Dujardin. 

Representative  sp>ecies Hderomita  ovata  Dujardin  1841. 

Body  ovate,  widest  posteriorly.  Flagella  unequal,  the 
trailing  one  twice  as  long  as  the  anterior  one.  Length 
25  to  40  M*    River  water  with  aquatic  plants. 

Fig.  584.    HeteromUa  ova$a.     X  soo.    (After  Coon.) 


49  (38)    Flagella  usually  numerous,  frequently  arranged  in  groups. 

Order  Phytonuwtigida 


SO 


50  (53)    Flagella  two  in  number 51 


51  (52)    Body  expanded  into  two  wings;  flagella  long. 

Trepomonas  Dujardin. 
Representative  species Trepomonas  agilis  Dujardin  1841. 

Very  irregular  in  shape,  different  appearances  being  presented 
from  different  points  of  view.  The  broad,  wing-like  lateral  lobes 
curve  backward  nearly  to  the  middle  of  the  body.  Length  20  m* 
Pond  water. 

Fig.  385.    Trepomonas  agUis,    X  45a    (After  Conn.) 
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52(51)    Body  not  laterally  expanded,  sometimes  attached  by  a  stalk.    Flagella 

arising  from  the  anterior  end.     .    .    Amphimcnas  Dujardin. 
Representative  species Atnphinumas  globosa  Kent  1880. 


Body  subspherical,  attached  by  a  filamentous  pedicel.  Flagella  equal,  twice  the 
length  of  the  body.    Diameter  1 2  m*    Pond  water. 

Fio.  386.    Amphimonas  ghbosa.     X  875.    (After  Kent.) 

G>nn  reports  a  form,  found  abundantly  in  the  fresh  waters  of  Connecticut,  which 
he  assigns  to  this  genus,  with  some  doubt.  Although  never  attached  by  a  pedicd, 
tile  two  equal  flagella  would  seem  to  place  it  here. 


53  (50)    Flagella  four  in  number 54 

54  iSS)    With  a  deep,  vertical  furrow CoUodictyon  Carter. 

55  (54)    Without  a  vertical  furrow 56 

56  (57)    With  three  flagella  directed  forward,  one  trailing.    Body  pear-shaped, 

rounded  in  front,  acute  behind.  .  TrichomasUx  Blochmann. 
Representative  species Trichomastix  sp. 

American  species  observed  have  not  been  de- 
termined. 

Fig.  387.   Trichomastix  sp.    X  750.   (After  Conn.) 

57  (56)    With  all  four  flagella  directed  forward 58 

58  (59)    Body  ellipsoidal,  with  two  thread-like  processes  at  the  posterior 

end Hexamita  Dujardin. 

Representative  species Hexamita  inflata  Dujardin  1838. 


Body  plastic,  posterior  end  bifid,  giving  rise  to  the  trailing,  flagella-like 
processes  by  means  of  which  it  may  be  temporarily  fixed.  Length  zo  to 
1$  It.     Pond  water  and  infusions. 

Fto.388.    Bexamita  Inflata.     X875.    (After  Coon.) 
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59  (58)    Body  obovate,  obliquely  truncate  in  front;  or  subpyriform  or  sub- 

spherical  with  a  rounded  front TeiratnUus  Perty. 

Representative  species TelramUus  variabilis  Stokes  1886. 

Body  changeable  in  form.  Flagella  subequal,  inserted  near  the  middle  of  the  an- 
terior border.  Endoplasm  granular.  Contractile  vacuoles  two,  near  the  front 
border.  Food  received  at  any  portion  of  the  surface.  Length  z  8  to  25  #1.  Stand- 
ing water  with  decaying  vegetation. 

Fig.  389.    Tetramiius  variabilis.     X  250.    (After  Stokes.) 

60  (37)    Chromatophores  usuaUy  present.    Flagella  one  or  two. 

Order  Buglenida  .    .     61 

61  (87)    Elongated  forms  usually  with  pointed  posterior  ends.    Chromato- 

phores usually  green.    Paramylin  bodies  present. 

Family  Euglenid>ie  .   .     62 

62  (69)    Naked  or  with  very  thin  cuticle 63 

63  (68)     Flagelliun  single. 64 

64  (65)    Attached  by  a  branched  stalk,  usually  surrounded  by  a  jelly-like  en- 

velop  Colaciutn  Ehrenberg. 

Representative  spedes Colacium  steinii  Kent  1880. 


So  far  as  has  been  determined,  no  members  of  this  genus  have  been  reported  in 
North  America.  Several  species  have  been  reported  in  Europe.  Usually 
attached  to  Cyclops  or  other  fresh-water  crustaceans. 

Fig.  390.    Colacium  steinii.     X  350.    (After  Kent.) 


65  (64)    Not  attached  and  not  surrounded  by  a  jelly-like  envelop.    Large 

forms,  spindle-shap>ed,  usually  green,  with  an  eye-spot. 

Euglena  Ehrenberg  .    .     66 

66  (67)    Body  rounded  anteriorly,  surface  smooth. 

Euglena  viridis  Ehrenberg  1830. 


Body  usually  rounded  anteriorly  with  a  colorless,  tail-like  posterior  pro- 
longation. Surface  smooth.  Nucleus  central;  contractile  vacuole  anterior. 
Length  50  to  75  v.  Common.  The  chlorophyl  may  at  times  be  lost  and 
the  species,  no  doubt,  may  then  exist  on  organic  substances. 


Fig.  391.    Euilena  viridis.    cv,  contractfle  vacuole:  n,  nucleus;  paiUt  paramylum; 

St.  stigma.     X  400.    (Alter  Blochmann.) 


67(66)     Body  cyiindricaV;  surface  beaded.    Euglena  spirogyraYhrenherg  iS$o, 

Body  elongate,  cylindrical,  with  a 
pointed,  tail-like  prolongation.  Periphery 
covered  by  oblique  rows  of  minute  bead- 
like elevations.  Color  bright  green. 
Nucleus  central,  with  an  elongated  starch- 
like  body  anterior  and  posterior  to  iL 
Wn,  H»-    AfffMM  ipingyra.    X  500^   (After  Coon.)    Eye-spot  near  the  base  of  the  flageUum. 

Length  100  to  200  ik    Among  algae. 
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68  (63)     Flagella  two;  body  spindle-shaped  when  extended;  chroma tophores 

disk-shaped EtUreptia  Perty. 

Representative  species Eutreptia  ziridis  Perty  1852. 

Body  very  changeable  in  form.  Flagella  equalling  the 
body  in  length.  Eye-spot  present.  Length,  when  extended, 
100 II.    Pond  water. 

Fig.  393.    EtUreptia  viridis.     x  500.    (After  Conn  1) 

69  (76)     With  a  thick  cuticle  or  lorica 70 

70  (76)    Lorica  present 71 

71  (72)    Lorica  beaker-shaped  or  tube-shaped Ascoglena  Stein. 

72  (71)     Lorica  spherical  or  cylindrical,  smooth  or  spiny. 

Trachelomonas  Ehrenberg  .    .     73 

73  (74>  75)     Lorica  smooth,  colorless   .    .  Trachelomonas  lagenella  Stein  1878. 

Lorica  colorless,  oval  or  elliptical,  smooth.    An  obliquely  projecting  nedc 
Length  20  to  35  /«•     Fresh  water. 

fo*r 

10  If  ^^ 

'  *^"  Fig.  394.     7  rachelopumas  lagenella.     X  600.    (After  Stein.) 


74  (73 »  73)    Lorica  spinous,  brown.    .   .    .  Trachelomonas  hispida  Stein  1878. 

Lorica  elongate-oval,  with  ends  broadly  rounded.  Surface  cov- 
ered with  minute,  sharp-pointed  spines.  A  short,  tube-like  neck 
sometimes  present.  Brown  in  color.  Length  30  to  3611.  Pond 
water,  with  other  spedes  of  the  genus. 

Fig.  395.    Trackdomonas  hispida.     X  400*    (After  Conn.) 

75  (73i  74)    Lorica  smooth,  brown.  .   Trachelomonas  volvocina  Ehrenberg  1833. 

Lorica  nearly  spherical,  surface  smooth,  usually  without  a 
_^  neck.     Flagellum  long.     Color  brown.     Diameter  30  m>    Very 

!i!^!tSLJ  j^^  common  among  algae  and  other  aquatic  plants. 

Fig.  396.    Tfochdomonoi  volvocina.     X  450.    (After  Edmondacm.) 

76(69)    With  a  thick  cuticle  but  no  lorica 77 

77  (78)    Not  flattened,  ellipsoidal,  with  a  pointed  caudal  process. 

Chloropellis  Stein. 
Representative  species Chloropdlis  hispidula  Stein  1878. 

Surface  of  the  body  ornamented  with  mi- 
^^       >«^rv  /        ^^^^  spines  arranged  in  longitudinal  rows. 

/-3>^       v^^x    ..^  /        Endoplasm  green,  with  an  eye-spot.    Length 

55  /i.    Fresh  water,  among  diatoms. 

*'  Fj.--aes/'  Pjc  ^gy      ChloropHtu  kisptdula.     X  60a    (After 

Conn.) 

78  (77)    Flattened. ' 79 
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79  (84)    Posterior  border  acute  or  with  a  caudal  app>endage 80 

80  (81)    Ellipsoidal,  slightly  flattened;   posterior  end  acute.    Longitudinally 

or  spirally  marked Lepocinclis  Perty. 

Representative  sp>ecies Lepocinclis  sp. 


This  genus  is  very  closely  related  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the  preceding 
one.  llie  form  here  represented  is  assigned  to  this  genus  by  Conn,  with 
some  doubt.    Spedes  not  determined. 

Fig.  398.    Lepocindis  sp.     X  xooa    (After  Conn.) 


81  (80)    Round  to  pear-shaped,  asymmetrical,  much  flattened;  caudal  process 

present Phacus  Nitzsch  .    .     82 

82  (83)     Caudal  process  moderate;  not  large. 

Phacus  pleuronectes  Nitzsch  1816. 

Tail-like  projection  usually  curved.  Surface  longitudinally  striated. 
Endoplasm  green,  enclosing  one  or  more  large,  amylaceous  bodies.  Flagel- 
lum  arises  from  a  deft-like  mouth  on  the  anterior  border.  Length  25  to 
75  M>    Among  aquatic  plants. 

Fig.  399.    Phacus  pkuronectes.     X  450.    (After  Conn.) 

83  (82)     Caudal  process  long;  size  conspicuous. 

Phacus  longicaudus  Ehrenberg  1838. 

Recognized  by  its  large  size  and  long  caudal  pro- 
jection. Body  frequently  twisted  on  its  longitudinal 
axis.    Length  100  m* 

Fio.  400.    Phacus  Umgicaudus.     X  3x0.    (After  Conn.) 


84  (79)    Posterior  end  evenly  rounded 85 

85  (86)     Resembling  Phacus  but  without  caudal  appendage. 

Cyclanura  Stokes. 
Representative  species Cyclanura  orbiculata  Stokes  1886. 

Body  ovate  or  suborbicular,  thick,  compressed,  with  a  longitudinal 
keel  across  the  right-hand  side.  Color  green.  Contractile  vacuole 
and  eye-spot  anteriorly  placed.  Length  about  50  m*  Stagnant  pond 
water. 

Fig.  401.    Cydanura  orhiculata.     X  325.    (After  Stokes.) 

86  (85)    Oval  in  outline,  rigid,  flattened.    Chromatophores  green,  two  in 

number,  lateral  in  position.     .    .    .    Cryptoglena  Ehrenberg. 
Representative  species Cryptoglena  pigra  Ehrenberg  1831. 

Flagellum  single,  short.  Chromatophores  band-like,  following  the 
contour  of  the  body.  A  scarlet  eye-spot  near  the  anterior  extremity. 
Length  1 2  m>     Fresh  water. 

Fig.  403.    Cryptoglena  pigra.     X  1500.     (After  Conn.) 

87  (61)    Colorless  forms  without  eye-spots.    Often  very  plastic 88 

88  (loi)  Body  elongate,  usually  with  striped  membrane.    Nutrition  sapro- 

phytic   Flagella  usually  two.    Family  Astasiidae  .   .    89 
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89  (94)    Body  flexible;  one  or  two  flagella 90 

90  (93)    Flagella  two 91 

91  (92)    Secondary  flagellum  very  small,  directed  backward.    .  Astasia  Stein. 

Representative  species Astasia  trichophora  Ehrenberg  1830. 

.^ Body    elongate,    usually    wider    posteriorly. 

'i^^-'^^  Primary  flagellum  very  thick  at  the  base  and 

long.     Nucleus  central;   contractile  vacuole  an- 
Fio.  403.     Astasia  trkkofkora.     X  410.  tcriorly  located.    Length,  when  extended,  30  to 

(After  Conn.)  60 11.    Common  among  diatoms  and  algae. 

92  (91)     Secondary  flagellum  about  half  as  long  as  the  primary;  both  flageUa 

directed  forward Distigma  Ehrenberg. 

Representative  species Distigma  proieus  Ehrenberg  1830. 

Body  very  plastic;  when  contracted,  distended  in  one 
or  two  regions.  Endoplasm  with  dark-colored  corpuscles. 
Nucleus  central;  contractile  vacuole  in  the  anterior  region. 
Length,  when  extended,  95  m*     Pond  water. 

*  Fxo.  404.   Distigma  proteus.    cv,  contractile  vacude;  «,  nudeus; 

pk,  pmirynx.     X  330.    (After  Stein.) 

93  (90)     Flagellum  single;  body  elongate,  tapering  posteriorly.    A  long  tubu- 

lar pharynx Atractonema  Stein. 

Representative  sp>ecies Atractonema  tortuosa  Stokes  1885. 

Body  flexible  but  persistent  in  shape,  colorless, 
enclosing  oblong  dark-bordered  corpuscles.  Fla- 
gellum about  half  as  long  as  the  body.  Movements 
rotary  on  the  long  axis.  Length  50  to  80  m*  In 
vegetable  infusions. 

Fig.  405.    Atractonema  tortuosa.    X  625.    (After  Stokes.) 

94  (89)     Body  not  flexible 95 

95  (9S)    With  longitudinal  or  spiral  ridges 96 

96  (97)     Elongate  or  crescentic,  with  four  longitudinal  ridges;    flagella,  two, 

unequal Sphenomonas  Stein. 

Representative  species.   .    .  Sphenomonas  quadrangular  is  Stein  1878. 


Body  subfusiform,  with  the  ridges  forming  a  quadrate  outline  in  cross  sec- 
tion. Long  flagellum  stout,  four  times  the  length  of  the  shorter  one.  A 
large  amylaceous  corpuscle  usually  enclosed  in  the  endoplasm.  Length  40  m* 
Fresh  water. 

Fig.  406.    Sphenomonas  quadrangularis.     X  400.     (After  Btttschli.) 


97  (96)     Nearly  ellipsoidal,  with  many  spiral  ridges. 

98  (95)     Without  ridges 


Tropidoscyphus  Stein. 
99 
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99  (loo)     Resembling  Spkenomonas,  but  without  ridges;  flagella  two,  unequal. 

Clostonema  Stokes. 
Representative  species Clostonema  socialis  Stokes  1886. 


Body  fusiform,  with  a  short,  rounded  pwsterior  prolongation.  Primary  flacel<- 
lum  as  long  as  the  body;  secondary,  about  one-fourth  as  long.  A  kmg,  patk' 
ryngeal  passage  present.    Length  about  20  n.    In  standing  water. 

Fig.  407.    ClosUmema  socialis.     X  600.    (After  Stokes.) 


100(99) 


Resembling  Clostonema,  but  with  a  single  flagellum. 

Menoidium  Perty. 

Representative  species. 

Menoidium  peUucidum  Perty  1852. 

Body  lunate,  obliquely  truncated  at  the  anterior  extremity.  Pos- 
terior end  rounded.  The  short  side  of  the  body  thin  and  sharp,  the 
long  side  rounded.  Flagellum  equalling  the  body  in  length.  One  or 
more  amylaceous  corpuscles  usually  present.  Length  40  to  60  m* 
Fresh  water. 

Fig.  408.    Menoidium  pdUtcidwn.     X  500.    (After  Senn.) 


loi  (88)     Body  rigid  or  plastic,  usually  S3nnmetrical;  one  or  two  dissimilar 

flagella  deeply  sunk  in  the  body.    Nutrition  holozoic. 

Family  Peranemidae  .   .  102 

102  (109)     Body  plastic 103 

103  (108)    One  flagellum 104 


104  (105)  Oval,  flattened,  very  flexible;  distinct  pharynx  and  rod-like  organ 

back  of  the  mouth Peranema  Dujar^n. 

Representative  species. 

Peranema  trichophorum  Ehrenberg  1838. 


Cutide  finely  marked  spirally.     Flagellum  very  long,  vibratile  at  the  tip 
only.    Nucleus  central. 


Fig.  409.    Peratiema  trickopkorum.     X  350.    (After  Conn.) 


G>nn  reports  a  number  of  undetermined  forms  which  bear  considmible 
resemblance  to  the  above  species  and  should,  without  doubt,  be  assigned 
to  the  genus  Peranema. 


105  (104)     Flask-shaped;  neck-like  anterior  end  with  elongated  pharynx  and 

rod-like  organ io6 
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Without  sand  grains  attached Urceolus  Mereschkowsky. 

Representative  species Urceolus  cyclostomum  Stein  1878. 


Anterior  extremity  obliquely  truncate  with  an  expanded  rim  about  the 
naoutb.  Pharynx  nearly  reaching  the  posterior  extremity  with  its  distal  end 
dilated.  Surface  usually  spirally  marked.  Flagellum  about  as  long  as  the 
body.  Length  50  p.  Fresh  water.  Identical  with  Pfnalonema  cyclostomum 
Mereschkowsky. 

Fig.  410.     Urceolus  cyclostomum.     X  500.    (After  Conn.) 


107  (106) 


With  sand  grains  attached Urceolopsis  Stokes. 

Representative  species Urceolopsis  sabulosa  Stokes  1886. 

Body  flexible  and  elastic,  with  a  short,  anterior,  neck-like  prolongation. 
Usually  densely  covered  with  sand  grains.  Movements  are  rapid,  the  body 
being  held  at  an  angle  with  the  anterior  end  downward.  The  long  fiagellum 
vibrates  strongly  at  its  tip.  Food  particles  are  drawn  into  the  oral  aperture 
with  considerable  force.    Length  20 /x.    Among  algae. 

Fio.  411.     Urceolopsis  sabulosa.     X  625.     (After  Stokes.) 


108  (103)     Two  Hagella,  one  trailing;  mouth  depression  oblique. 

Heteronema  Dujardin. 
j  Representative  species .    .  Heteronema  actis  Ehrenberg  1840. 


Body  very  plastic,  fusiform  when  extended.  Primary  fiagellura  as 
long  as  the  body  and  twice  as  long  as  the  secondary,  trailing  one. 
Nucleus  central;  contractile  vacuole  in  the  anterior  extremity.  Length, 
extended,  50 11.    Fresh  water. 


Fig.  41a.       Heteronema  acus.     X  500.     (After  Conn.) 

Numerous  other  forms  reported  by  Conn  should,  without  doubt,  be 
assigned  to  this  genus.    The  species  are  undetermined. 


109  (102)     Body  rigid no 


no  (in)     One  flagellum;  body  flattened,  usually  furrowed  and  keeled. 

*  Petalomoncs  Stein. 

Representative  species.  .    .  Petalomonas  pleurosigma  Stokes  1887. 


Body  ovate,  the  posterior  end  pointed;  lateral  borders  sigmoid, 
and  ventral  surfaces  each  traversed  by  a  narrow,  longitudinal  furrow. 
15  to  20  M«     Standing  pond  water. 

Fig.  415.    P§talommM*  pleurosigma.     X  625      (After  Stokes.) 


Dorsal 
Length 
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III  (no)    Two  flagella,  unequal ii3 

112(113)    Body  with  spiral  ridges Tropidoscyphus  Stein. 

113(112)    Body  without  spiral  ridges * 114 

114  (115)     Trailing  flagellum  very  prominent,  curving  around  the  anterior 

end Anisonema  Dujardin. 

Representative  species.      .    .    .    Anisonema  acinus  Dujardin  1841. 

Body  wider  pwsteriorly,  flattened  ventrally;  anterior  vi- 
bratile  flagellum  short.     Mouth  near  the  base  of  the  an- 
terior flagellum.   Length  25  m*   Among  diatoms.   Conunon. 
v^n  ATA     Ams,^^^^  ^,:m»M.    V  r««     The»genus  Metanema  Klebs  resembles  Anisonema  but  is 
(After  Conn.)  flexible. 

115(114)    Trailing  flagellum  not  prominent 116 

116  (117)     Primary  flagellum  carried  obliquely  forward,  vibratile  only  at  its 

end.      Body  ovate    or   angular  with    dorsal  side  concave. 

No  protrusile  pharynx Notosolenus  Stokes. 

Representative  species  .    .  Notosolenus  orbicularis  Stokes  1884. 


Body  with  a  broad,  shaUow,  dorsal  concavity;  the  ventral  surface  convex. 
Movements  somewhat  eccentric  the  convex  surface  usually  directed  down- 
ward. Nucleus  to  the  left  of  the  center  of  the  body.  Contractile  vacuole 
near  the  anterior  end.     Length  10  to  12  m<    Bottom  of  shallow  ponds. 


Fig.  41  s.     NoIcsoUhus  orhiatlaris.     X  zooo.    (After  Conn.) 


117  (116)     Primary  flagellum  not  carried  obliquely  forward;    pharynx  pro- 
trusile.   A  strong  furrow  on  the  ventral  surface. 

Entosiphan  Stein. 
Representative  species.  .    .  Eniosiphon  sulcatus  Stein  1878. 

Body  oval,  flattened;  anterior  border  oblique,  with  a  concavity  at  the 
bottom  of  which  is  the  mouth  leading  into  a  long  tubular  pharynx. 
Nucleus  posterior.  Contractile  vacuole  anterior.  Length  22  m*  Pond 
water,  among  aquatic  plants. 

Fig.  416.    Eniosiphon  sukalus.     X  500.    (After  Conn. 


118(2)    With  protoplasmic  collars.   .    .     Subclass  ChoanoflageUata  .   .     119 


X19  (122)    Not  forming  colonies lao 
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120  (lit)    No  lorica,  with  or  without  a  stalk MonosigaKtat. 

Representative  species Monosiga  otata  Kent  i83o. 


Ill  (i»)    With  lorica,  with  or  without  a  atalk.  .    .  Jo/^ingneca  James-Clark. 
Representative  spedes.    .    .    .     Salpingoeca  convailaria  Stein  1878 


Fic.  tiS.    Satpiniaiia  isinaUaru.     X  too.    (Aftn  KeiiL) 

111(119)     Forming  colonies laj 

113  (laS)     Without  stalks 124 

114(117)     Colonies  enclosed  in  a  gelatinous  mass 135 

125  (126)     Forming  a  flat  colony  in  an  irregular  jelly.    .  Prolerospongia  Kent. 
Representative  species.    .    .    .     Prolerospongia  kaeckeli  Ktal  iHo. 

Zooiils  pyrifonn,  plaslic;  collar  hng,  each  zooid  b<:anii!{  a  singte  ti&gc\- 
lum.  Colony  may  contain  as  niBDy  as  &ity  ot  siily  zooids,  but  often  not 
more  than  six  or  rwht.  The  gelatinous  support  vciy  transparent. 
Length  of  looLd  8  „.    Fresh  water. 

Fic.  419.    PnrUrBifmitia  katckdl,     x  J7s, 

116  (lis)     Colony  disk-shaped  or  arising  from  a  funnel-like,  open  jelly  tube. 

Phaia:islerium  Cienkowsky. 

Representative  species.     .    .      Phalanslerium  digitalum  Stein  1878, 


Zooids  ovate,  plaatic.  Fla^cllum  two  or  three 
times  the  length  o'  the  body.  Jelly  mass  coarse, 
granular,  digiiDorm,  and  often  branching.     Length 


Pro.  4M.      PMansI 


fiUtKhii.) 
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137(134)    Colony  free,  not  enclosed  by  jelly Hirmidium  Perty. 

Representative  species Birmidium  inane  Pcrty  1852. 

As  many  an  eleven  individuals  may  be  [nduded  in  the  colony.  Un- 
der the  name  Deimarella  irregniaris,  Stokes  describes  ■  brm  with  fifty 
iadividuals.      Length  of  body,  reponed  by  SuJces,  S  to  11  fi.      Pond 


^m^ 


m  Fic.  411.   HirmUium  imaiH.    ColoDy  X  issi  lis^  Boid  X  jij.    (Afl«  Suin.) 

138(123)    With  Stalks 119 

139  (130)     Stalk  simple;  many  individuals  borne  at  the  end  of  the  sialic. 

Codosiga  James-Clark. 
Representative  species.    .    .    .      Codosiga  botrytU  Ehrenberg  1838. 


Bodies  ovate:  pedicel  slender,  rigid.  Flagellum  long.  Collai 
equalling  the  body  in  lengtb.  Length  of  looid  10  to  ij  fi.  Attached 
to  aquatic  plants. 

Rent  reports  that  previous  lo  encystmcnt  the  collars  and  flagetla 
of  this  species  may  be  withdrawn  into  the  protoplasm  of  the  bodies, 
while  the  latter  become  covered  with  radiating  pseudopodia.  Occa- 
sioDally  the  pseudopodja  are  produced  while  the  collar  is  still  ex- 
tended.    Spores  are  formed  during  encystmmt. 


no.  4 


Ctitiiia  itirylii.     x  no.    (After  Kent) 


130  (139)     Stalk  branched,  with  sin^e  individuals  or  groups  on  the  end  of 

each  branch Codonocladium  Stein. 

Representative  species.  .    Codonocladium  umb^lalum  Tatem  1868. 


Rent  would  refer  this  spedes  to  the  genus  Cadoiita,  in  which 
gnius  some  forms  possess  zooids  with  short  pedicels  attached  to  the 
cod  of  the  main  stalk. 


X  loe.    (After  Coon.) 


131  (i)     Plant  charactetistica  evident;  chromatopbores  usually  present;  often 
producing  colonies.  Class  Fkytomaatlgophora  .    .     133 

13a  (305)     Body  without  a  shell  fonned  of  plates;  chroma tophorea  yellow, 
brown,  or  green.  .    .    .     Subclass  PhytofiaceUata   .    .     133 


133  (164)    Chromatophores  usually  yelloi 


or  brown. 
Order  ChrTSoflagflUida  .    . 


134  (137)    Body  usually  naked  but  may  be  enclosed  in  a  jelly  mass  during 
resting  stages 135 
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135  (136)     Flagellum  single;  two  chromatophores.   .  Chromuiina  Cicnkowsky. 

Chrysamonas    Stein  is  very  closely  related   to  thji 
Kenus.     Undei  (he  nunc  CiDysimumai  pulckra  Stokes 
describes  a  species  as  follows^    Body  elongate-ovate  or 
□bovate,  somewhat  flexible,  three    times   as   long  as 
t,  tapering  and    slightly  constricted   posteriorly, 
curvwl  toward  one  side  anteriorly.     Frontal  border  ob- 
liquely excavate.      Surface  covered  with  minute  hemi- 
FkJ.  414.    Chpumm^  »-fe*M.     X  400.  spherical  elevations.     Flagellum  scarcely  equalling  the 
(After  SlokB.)  ^^y  („  i^^g^j,      Nucleus  ovale.    Contractile  vacuoles 

two.  anterior.    Length  js  to  40)1.    Colorgreen.    Marjh 

136(135)     Flagella,  two;  two  chromalophores.    .    .    .    Oc/womowtw  Wysotzki. 
Representative  species Ochromonoi  sp. 

Species  not  identified. 

Flc.  415.    Octremimai  tp.     X  looo.    (Alts  Cddd.) 

137  (134)     Body  enclosed  by  a  membrane  or  lorica 138 

138(157)     With  a  membrane ^ 139 

139  (146)    Not  forming  colonies 140 

140  (141)     With  a  close-fitting  membrane  of  plates;  flagellum  single. 

MdUomonas  Perty. 
Represeotative  species MaUomonas  ^. 


Body  elongated,  enclosed  by  a  membrane  of  D\-edappiiig 
plates  vhich  bear  long,  slender  spines.    Two  elongated,  yel- 


Species  not  detcnnined. 


141(140)    Witba  firm  cutide;  two  flagella 143 

141  (145)    Without  chromatophores 143 

143  (144)     Body  oval,  truncate  or  concave  anteriorly,  enclosing  refractive 
bodies Cyalhomonas  de  Fromentel. 

Representative  species,   .  Cya/AomofUM/raneodidc  Fromentel  1874. 

De  Fromentel  identified  sii  or  eight  spedes,  several  of  which  ate 
but  slightly  distinguished  from  each  other.      Length  11  to  30  f> 

i^ii.     X  iioo,     (Alter  Cono.) 
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144  (143)    Shaped  as  Cyalhomonas,  but  with  pharynx  and  without  refractive 

bodies Chilomonas  Ehienberg. 

Representative  gpedes.  .  Chilomonas  Paramecium  Ehienberg  1831. 


Body  doogate-ovsl,  ulterior  margin  with  a  lip-like  projection.  FUgell* 
nibequil  in  length.  Eadoidum  luuBlly  encloiins  du-k-colond  corpux^t*- 
Length  15  to  40  ii.     Stagnant  infusions;  very  common. 


Fic.  4)S.    CitiJi»uiui  tvam 


145  (141)    With  two  brown  or  green  chromatophores.    Shaped  as   CkUe- 

monas Cryplomoaas  Ehrenberg. 

Representative  species,     .  Cryplomonas  <niata  Ehrtnlxig  1831. 

(udinally  through  the 


146  {139)     Forming  colonies 147 

147  (154)     Individuals  imbedded  in  a  gelatinous  mass 148 


148  (149)  Spherical  colonies;  individuab  usuaUy  with  two  yellow  chroma- 
tophores  and  eye^poL  Free-swimming.  Fkgella  two,  un- 
equal       Urogkna  Ehrenberg. 

Representative  species [/rogfcwa  am«r»ca«o  Callcina  1891. 


Cells 

us,  arranged  around  (be  periph- 

mass.     Posterior  ends  of  the 

each  other  except  by  the  matrir. 

to  have 

a  fishy  taste. 

149(148}    Not  colored.    ,  .  .  .  ' 150 

150(151)    Colonies  of  dichotomously  branching  tubes.    .    Cladomotuu  Staa. 
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151(150)    Colonies  not  of  branching  tubes. 151 


153  (153)    Colony  in  a  gelatinous  mass;  variable  in  shape,  thread-like,  discoi- 
dal  or  round,  hoUon  or  sac-like.     Individuals  with  two 

equal  fiagella Spongomonas  Stein. 

Representative  species Spongomonas  discus  Stein  1878. 


^Mk 


ColoDy  discoido],  gdatinoiu  maiss  granulu;  looids  si 
FUgella  two  or  three  times  the  length  of  the  body, 
zooids  8  iL.    Frah  vster. 


{AhaBt 


153  (is*)    Colonyformedof  jelly-like  tubes,  closely  approjdmated;  individuals 

as  in  Spongomonas Rhipidodendron  Stein. 

Representative  species. 

Rhipidodendron  spkndidum  Stein  1878. 

Tubules  forming  sn  erect  braoching  colony.  Zooida  ovate  or  eliilrtl- 
c*].  usualiy  in  the  distal  extremity  of  the  tubules.  FlagelU  equal,  twice 
the  length  of  the  body. 

The  lubes  being  hollow  are  probably  secreted  or  excreted  from  the 
entire  surfaces,  nther  than  the  posterior  extremities  of  the  axnds. 
The  tubes  are  usually  rusty-brown  in  color  and  liave  a  granular  appear- 
ance. Sometimes  as  many  as  two  huitdred  tubes  are  bound  together 
in  one  mass. 

Length  of  body  11  fi.    Fresh  water. 

Fta.ui.    KUttiodmJrsii  iffafldiiim.     X  15a    (After  Steb.) 

154(147)     Individuals  not  imbedded  in  a  gelatinous  mass 155 


155  (156)    Forming  spherical  colonies.    About  fifty  individuab  held  loosdy 
together,  each  with  a  delicate  membrane,  often  spiny.     Fla- 

gella  two,  unequal Synura  Ehrenberg. 

Representative  species Synura  uvtUa  Ehrenberg  1833. 


Membranes  pyriform,  often  with  posterior  aulk-like  pro- 
jections; surfaces  spiny.  Zooids  nearly  filling  membrane*. 
Color  bands  two,  extending  along  the  lateral  borders.  Lcngtli 
of  body  30 II.    Fond  water. 

Flo,  431.    Synura  Kttlla.     X  600.    (iUtv  Caon.) 
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156  (155)     Forming  annular  colonies;    individuals  closely  united.     Flagella 

two,  unequal Cydanexis  Stokes. 

Representative  spedes.      .   .   .    Cydanexis  annularis  Stokes  1886. 


From  ten  to  twenty  zooids,  not  in  contact  in  older  colonies,  leav- 
ing a  central,  circular  space.  2^ids  obovate,  about  twice  as  long 
as  broad.    Length  of  zooid  10  to  15  m*    Marsh  water. 


Fig.  434.    Cydomxis  amnttians.     X  6as.    (After  Conn.) 


157  (138)    With  a  lorica 158 


158  (163)    Not  forming  colonies 159 


159  (162)    Lorica  sessile 160 


x6o  (161)    Lorica  beaker-shaped;  usually  with  a  peristome  process. 

Epipyxis  Ehrenberg. 
Representative  spedes.    .   .    .  Epipyxis  uirictdus  Ehrenberg  1838. 


Lorica  is  truncate  or  slightly  everted  anteriorly,  widest  centrally  and  pointed 
posteriorly.  Body  occupies  about  one-half  the  cavity  of  the  lonca,  and  is  at 
tached  by  a  thread-like  pedicel  to  one  side  of  the  lorica.  An  eye-spot  usually 
present.    Nucleus  central;  contractile  vacuole  anterior. 

Length  of  lorica  about  40  /x.    Attached  to  water-plants. 

Fig.  435-    E^pyxis  utriculus.    X  65a    (After  Stein.) 


161  (160) 


Lorica  urn-shaped Chrysopyxis  Stein. 

Representative  species.    .   .    .    Chrysopyxis  urceolaia  Stokes  1886. 


Zooid  occupying  the  center  of  the  lorica,  but  in  no  way  attached  to  it. 
Flagella  two,  long,  diverging.  Yellow  chromatophores  often  present.  Nu- 
cleus centrally  located;  contractile  vacuole  posterior.  Length  of  brica  12  /i. 
Attached  to  algae. 

Fw.  436.    Chrysopyxis  uruolata,    X  laoa    (After  Stekti.) 
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161(159)    Lorica  with  a  pedicel Derepyxis  Stokes. 

Representative  spedes.     .   .  Derepyxis  amorpha  Stokes  1885. 


Lorica  Buk-shaped.  Pedicel  about  one-tenth  ai  long  aa  the  lorica. 
Zo^  occupying  the  center  o(  the  lorica,  sub»pheric»l,  with  the  front  border 
pointed.  Eodoplum  with  two  greeaiih-yellow  color  bands.  Length  ai  lorica 
IS  to  30  |i.     Attached  to  algae. 


Fig.  ut.    Dmtyxii  tmtrtln. 


163  (158)     Fonning  colonies;  loricae  beaker-shaped.    One  primary  and  one 

secondary  flageUum Dinobryon  Ehrenberg. 

Representative  spedes.    .    .   Dinobryon  sertularia  Ehrenberg  1838. 


Loricae  joined  to  each  other  without  separate  pedicels; 
theyounger  individuals  being  attached  by  tbeir  posterior  ends 
10  the  inner,  anterior  edges  ol  the  older  loricae,  Zooids  at- 
tached to  the  bottoms  of  the  loricae  by  tiansparetit.  elastic 
Kgaments.  Chroroatophores  and  i^e-spot  present.  Length 
ol  lorica  10  ;i.     Pond  waler. 


FK.4}g.    Dnubtyvn  H 


.    {After  Cooal 


164(133)     Chromatopbores  green Order  Chlonflagolllda   .    .     165 

165(168)    Flagella  four;  not  forming  colonies 166 

166  (167)     Body  enclosed  by  a  lorica Tetrasdmis  Stokes, 

Representative  spedes.  .   Tetrasdmis  limnetis  Stokes  1887. 


Lorica  broadly  oval,  looid  nearly  hlling  the  lorica,  green  in  color. 
Flagella  exceeding  the  lorica  in  length.  An  amylaceous  corpuscle  pos- 
teriorly located.     Length  ol  lorica  15  h.     Pond  water. 


FiO.  4W.    ramdmU  lii 


X  S40.    (After  StokB.) 
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167  (166)    Body  Dot  enclosed  by  a  lorica CarUrta  Dicsing. 

168(165)     Flagella  usually  two;  often  forming  colonies 169 

i6g  (180)     Not  forming  colonies 170 

170(177)     Body  with  closely  attached  cuticle 171 

171  (173)     Usually  without  chromatophores;  occasionally  a  colored  eye-spot. 

Ellipsoidal,  two  contractile  vacuoles.  .   Po/ytoma  Ehreuberg. 

Representative  species Folytoma  laelia  Ehrenberg  1838. 


t   their  bases.     EndopUsni 
Fia.  440,    Ptlyiamt 


171  {171)    With  chromatophores 173 

173  (174)     Chromatophores  numerous;  one  flagellum  trailing. 

Trentmia  Stokes. 
Representative  species TniUonia  fiageUata  Slakes  j8S6. 

Body  ovale,  the  anterior  bolder  oblique 
■Dd  90me»biC  bilobate,  the  poalerior  ex- 
tremity obtusely  painted.  Flagella  sub- 
equal  in  length,  one  extending  fonrard, 
oitea  rapidly  imd  s^nrdly  vibrating. 
Mouth  and  pharyni  conspicuous.  Nu- 
Fa>.44t.  Titmltmafaialalt.  X  40a  (After  Stokes.)  merous  greeo  chromatophorca.  Length 
60  B.     Pond  water. 

174(173)    Chromatophores  few,  sometimes  wanting 175 

175  (176)     Spherical  or  elliptical,  with  one  large  chromatophore.    An  ey«- 

spot  present Chlamydomonas  Ehrenberg. 

Representative  species. 

Chtamydomonas  pulmculus  Ehrenberg  1883. 


u  faMUadH.    X  loao,    (iUtet  Cmd.) 
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_ate,   spindle-shaped;    chromatophores   two,  ribbon -shaped; 

eye-spot  obscure Chiorangium  Stein. 

Representative  species. 

Chiorangium  slenlorinum  Ebrenberg  1838. 

Atlached  during  the  Bedeotary  xtMge  by  a 

I  groups  up  to  ten  or  twelve  Hwids.     Length 
lied  to  various  £atomo9traca. 


FUgelU  tenniiul,  subequi 
short,  thick  pedicel,  aingly  o 
14  11.     Pond  water,  olten  at 

Flc.  44}.    CUenmtium  ilcnierimm.     X  ijs.     [Ailei  Slcio.) 

Cuticle  separated  from  body  mass 178 

Cuticle  smooth Hoentolococcus  Agardh. 

Cuticle  rough Coccomonas  Stein. 

Fanning  colotiies 181 

Colonies  [date-like  with  flageUa  upon  one  face  only 181 

Colonies  in  a  four-sided   plate  with  envelop  closely  adherent. 
Cells  four  or  sixteen Gonium  MUller  .    .   183 

Four  cells Gonium  sociale  Dujardin  1838. 

Sixteen  cells Gonium  ^«i:(or<i/e  MlUler  1773. 


Colonies  in  a  roimded  plate  with  envelop  swollen,  oval,  or  spherical. 

SUphanospkaera  Cohn. 

R^resentative  species.    .   .   Sttpkanosphaera  pluvialis  CohaiZsi. 


Cells  four  or  eJEht,  ovoid  or  spindle-ihaped, 
with  numerous  processes. 

This  form  represents  a  transition  [roni  a, 
rosette  arrangement  d(  cells  lo  a  spherical 
asgregale,  the  units  being  arranged  in  a 
rosette  but  surrounded  by  a  ctxomon  gelati- 
nous envelop. 


.;  D.  coiiinT  of  ei(ht  Gelb. 


186  (181)     Colonies  spherical,  ellipsoidal ,  or  flattened,  with  flagella  not  confined 

to  one  face '87 

187  (190)    Colonies  with  cells  crowded  together 188 
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188  (1S9)     Colony  ellipsoidal  or  spherical  with  cells  reaching  toward  the  center. 
Pandorina  Bory  de  Saint  Vincent. 
Representative  species. 

Pandorina  monm  Bory  de  Saint  Vincent  1834. 


Cells  siiteen  or  thltty-tno;  mclosed  within  a  deSnite 
membraDC  wbich  does  nol  loucb  Ihe  Bucfacc  of  the  iodi- 
viduats.     Each  cell  bcar^  Iwo  long  flagflla. 


189  (iSS)     Colony  ellipsoidal  with  sixteen  cells  in  four  rows  around  a  longi- 
tudinal axis.     Each  cell  bears  four  flagella. 

SpondylomoruM  Ebienberg. 
Representative  species. 

SpondylomoTum  guaUrnarium  Ehrcnberg  1848. 

Reproduction  occurs  by  the  cells  of  the  colony  sepuating  and 
each  individual  building  up  a  new  colony  by  cell  divi^n. 

Colonies  often  produced  in  large  numbers  in  pond  water. 

Movements  raoid.  rolatini  on  the  lon^  axis.     Green  in  color. 

'e  necessary  in  order  that  the  flagella 


190  (187)     Colonies  with  cells  not  crowded  together  and  not  reaching  toward 


191  (194)     Colonies  spherical,  ellipsoidal,  or  flattened,  with  cells  uniform  in 
size 193 

193  (193)     Colony  spherical  or  ellipsoidal;    poles  not  differentiated  by  ar- 
rangement or  size  of  cells.    No  tails  present. 

Eudorina  Ehrcnberg. 
Representative  species.    .    .    .     Eudorina  eUgatts  Ehrenberg  1831. 


Cells  sixteen,  thirty-two.  or  siity-four;    arranged  around  the 
periphery  of  the  jelly  maas  but  not  in  contact  with  each  othci. 
Each  cell  bears  two  flagelta. 
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ig3  (193)     Colony  flattened,  horseshoe-shaped,  with  poles  dlfTerentiated  by 
arrangement  of  cells.     Tails  at  posterior  end. 

Platydorina  Kofoid. 
Representative  species Platydorina  caudala  Kofoid  1899. 


a  distinct  sheath. 

EBch  cell  has  two  fla){F[la,  an  eye-spot,  a  nucleus,  and  a 

single   dirouiatophore.     Tail!,   in   sixteen  cell   colonies,  are 

thrn-.  in   number;     in   thirty-two   cxll   colonies  five   tails  are 

Movement  by  rotation  on  (he  loogituilinal  axis. 

Plankton  of  rivers  and  lakes. 


present.     M 


Fic.  44 


195  {198)     No  protoplasmic  processes  connecting  the  cells.     Small  vegetative 

cells  at  the  anterior  pole,  large  gonidial  cells  at  the  posterior 
pole PUodorina  Shaw  .    .     196 

196  {197)     Cells  sixty-tour  or  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  about  equally 

divided  between  Urge  and  small. 

Pleadorina  californica  Shaw  1893. 


Colony  spherical,   with 


Reproduction 
other  species  of  me  genus. 

Found  in  ponds,  ditches,  and  s( 

no.  4SO.    Pttoiariiia  ali/tntka. 


cells.    Cells  biHagel- 
by  gonidial  cells,  in  this  and 


<  JBo.    (After  Shaw.) 


197  (196)     Cells  thirty-two,  rarely  ^teen  or  sixty-four.     Vegetative  cells, 
four  in  number.    ,    .     Pkodorina  iUitunsensis  Kofoid  1898. 


her  three 

circles  with  eight  cells  each.  The  gelatinous  sbeMb 
enclosing  Ihe  cobuiy  is  of  two  layers. 

Gonidial  cells  much  larger  than  vegetative  cells,  the 
latter  always  directed  forward  during  movement. 

Each  cell  with  two  flagclla,  an  eye-spot,  a  nucleus, 
and  a  single  chromalophore. 

Average  length  1 13  fi.     I'lankton  of  rivcre. 


Fid.  4: 


Pladorina  iil 


xioo.    (Alia  Kofoid.) 
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198  (19s)     Protoplasmic  processes  connecting  cells  usually  distinct.      Poles 

of  culony  not  diiTerentiated  by  arrangement  of  vegetative 
and  gonidial  cells Volvox  Lceuwenhoek  .    .     igg 

199  (304)    Colonies  with  distinct  protoplasmic  processes   connecting    the 

cells aoo 

aoo  (103)     Protoplasmic  processes  very  stout aoi 

90I  (aoa)     Colonies  dioecious Volvox  perglobalof  Powers  1908. 

>;»<Jt|C*  ^ ''  t-wjfe  Coloniea  oft™   exceeding   1   ram.   in  (iiameler.      Ov»  or 

i^Kt9m  ■  '  »' «Wl^fe  oospemi!  not  infrequently  numbeiin;  several  hundred  in  a 

'vR«T3«.^  g  ^sBti  ooloay.    Very  common  in  (he  United  Slates. 

;i.    Vslttx  ttrtMalar.   Colony  iiilh  eighl  diuihler  coenabU. 
L  And  pratopLumic  proceiKi  not  ihcnrn.      X  jO-     (From  a 


301(301]     Colonies  monoecious Volvox  globalor  LeeuwetiboA  ij8S. 

The  common  European  species.  About  one~hair  the  size  of  Ihe  preceding  species,  and  con- 
taining fewer  reproductive  cells.  This  species  probably  occurs  in  the  United  States  but,  if  so. 
in  much  less  abundance  than  Vclvei  ptr^ebalor. 

ao3  (aoo)    Protoplasmic  processes  slender.   .     Volvox  aureus  Ehttnberg  iSiS. 
A  typical  European  species  but  probably  occurring  in  the  United  States  also.    Diameter 
about  S50  |k 

304  (199)     Colonies  apparently  without  protoplasmic   processes  connecting 
the  cells Volvox  spermatosphara  Powers  1908. 

Monoecious  forms  with  ripe  sperms  arranged  in  bundles 
of  32,  grouped  in  sperm  ^heres  in  the  colonies  Mature 
colonies  often  eiceed  600  fi  in  diameter.  Widely  dis- 
tributed in  the  United  Stale. 


s.  4S1.    Vdm  tttrmalsitkara.    Colony  with  two  diuihla 
eacnaoii.  five  egg  celts, and  one  sphere   ol   ipemi  buDdlei. 


aos  (131)    Usually  with  an  outer  membrane  or  shell  in  the  form  of  plates; 
body  usually  furrowed;  flagella  two.     Usually  colored. 

Subclass  DinoSagellida  .    .     306 

306  (209)    Without  a  membrane  around  the  body 307 

307  (jo8)     Cross  furrow  extending  only  around  the  left  side;  a  longitudinal 

furrow  extending  from  the  central  end  of  the  cross  furrow  to 
the  under  part  of  the  body Semidinium  Stein. 
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308  (207)     Cross  furrow  extending  entirely  around  the  body;  often  flattened. 

Gymnodinium  Stein. 
Representative  species.     .    Gymnodinium  fuscum  Ehrenberg  iS^S, 


Body  oval,  compressed,  pointed  anteriorly.     Color  light  brown.    An 
eye-spot  reported  by  Perty.    Length  60  to  80  m*    Fresh  water. 

Fio.  454.    Gymnodinium  fuscum.     X  325.     (After  Blochmann.) 


2og  (206)    With  a  membrane  around  the  body 210 

310(211)    Membrane  delicate,  homogeneous;  body  without  processes,  often 

flattened Gknodinium  Ehrenberg. 

Representative  species. 

Glenodinium  pulviscultis  Ehrenberg  1838. 

Fig.  455.    Glenodinium  pulvisculus.     X  500.     (After  Stem.) 


311(210)    Membrane  of  distinct  plates 212 

312  (213)    Plates  without  horn-like  processes,  polygonal,  21  in  number. 

Peridinium  Ehrenberg. 
Representative  species. 

Peridinium  tabulatum  Ehrenberg  1838. 

Body  ovate,  with  convex  dorsal  and  concave  ventral  surface.  Plates 
showing  a  delicate  reticulate  structure  under  high  magnification.  Color 
yellow,  green,  or  brown.    Length  45  to  60  n.    Fr^  water. 

Fig.  456.    Peridinium  tcbulatum.     X  320.     (After  Stein.) 

213(212)    Plates  with  long,  horn-like  processes Cera/mm  Schrank. 

Representative  species.    .    .    .   Ceratium  hirundinella  Mtiller  1786. 

Body  somewhat  quadrilateral,  the  anterior  segment 
bearing  two  nearly  straight  processes  and  the  posterior 
segment  a  single  short  one.  Color  brown  or  green. 
Length  90  to  170  !*•     Fresh  water. 

Fig.  457.    Ceratium  hirundinella.     X  325-    (After  Stein.) 
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INFUSORIA 

1  (208)     Cilia  present  during  all  stages  of  existence.    .    ,    Class  CUlatt  .    ,     2 
3  (127)    Body  usually  uniformly  covered  with  dlia 3 

3  (104)     Cilia  similar  or  slightly  lengthened  about  the  mouth;  no  adoral  spiral 

zone Order  Holotricha  .    .     4 

4  (59)    Without  an  undulating  membrane  about  the  mouth.     Mouth  closed 

except  when  taking  food.       Suborder  Gynmostomlaa  .    .     S 

5  (6)     With  a  shell  of  numerous  plates  arranged  in  zones  around  the  body. 

Cilia  projecting  between  the  plates.    .    .    .     CoUps  Nitzsch. 
Representative  species .   .  Cokps  hirlus  Ebrenbeig  1838. 


Ovate,  persistent  in  shape.  Mouth  terminal,  bordered  by  tooth.lilie 
processes,  and  surrounded  by  cilia  larger  than  those  of  the  general 
surlace.  Posterior  Iwrder  usually  i>earing  spines.  Leagtbto^  Pond 
water  and  old  inCusions. 


Fio.4i8.    Cofcfj  »>«■.. 


6  (5)     Without  a  shell 

7(11)    With  tentade-like  processes 
8  (g)     Tentacle  process 


1  addition  to  the  cilia 8 


lUonema  Stokes. 

Representative  species //conema  Jij^  Stokes  1885. 


Body  aask-shaped,  fleiible:  flattened  ventralty,  convex  doisally,  the 
latter  surface  bearing  a  row  of  short,  hsir-like  setae.  Tentacle-Uke  pioc> 
ess  thick  at  the  base,  twisted,  vitb  a  filamentous  distal  half.  Nucleus 
subcentrul;  cuntiactite  vacuole  posterior.     Length  no  >i.    Among  algae. 

Fig.  4S9.    Iltunema  diiftr.     X  iSj.     {Mitt  Stokes.) 


9  (8)     Tentacle  processes  more  than  one 10 

10  (i  i)     Tentacles  very  long  and  numerous,  extending  between  the  cUia. 

Actinoholus  Stein. 
Representative  species Actinoholus  radians  Stein  1867. 


ite  01  subglobose,  the  anterior  extremity  pro- 
snout-like  projection  which  carries  the  mouth 
the  retractile  (enucles  and  cilia.       Nudeu* 
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Tentacles  short,  few  in  number,  extending  from  about  the  mouth. 

Mesodinium  Stein. 
Representative  species. 

Mesodinium  pulex  Clapar^e  and  Lachmann  1858. 

Body  turbinate,  conical,  and  tapering  anteriorly.  A  wreath  of  strong  dliaon 
a  constriction  halfway  between  the  middle  of  the  body  and  the  base  of  the 
snout-like  proboscis.  According  to  ClaparMe  and  Lachmann  three  long  stylate 
processes  extend  in  front  of  the  mouth.  Length  15  m*  Habitat,  reported  by 
Claparede  and  Lachmann,  salt  water. 

Fig.  461.    Mesodinium  ptdex.     X  8io.    (After  Kent.) 


12  (7)    Without  tentacle-like  processes 13 

13  (34)    Body  round,  or  ovate,  or  elongate  in  outline,  symmetrical.      .    .     14 

14  (15)     Cilia  of  body  confined  to  two  (rarely  one)  many-rowed  crowns  or 

circles.    Body  thimble-shaped,  with  broad  end  forward,  from 
the  flattened  center  of  which  rises  an  elevation  bearing  the 

mouth  at  the  apex Didinium  Stein. 

Representative  species Didinium  nasutum  MUller  1786. 


Body  oval,  broadly  rounded  posteriorly.  One  wreath  of  dlia  near  the 
base  of  the  proboscis,  the  other  posterior  to  the  middle  of  the  body. 
Nucleus  band-like.  Contractile  vacuole  posterior.  Length  100  to  175  m> 
Among  decaying  vegetation. 

Fig.  462.    Didiniumnasutum.   cv, contractile  vacuole.    X  95.    (After  Blochmann.) 


15  (14)  Cilia  not  limited  to  two  crowns  or  circles 16 

16  (27)  With  pharynx  absent  or  slightly  developed 17 

17  (22)  Anterior  end  rounded,  not  oblique i8 

18  (21)  Without  a  terminal  bristle 19 

19  (20)    Ellipsoidal  to  ovate,  rounded  at  both  ends.     Mouth  anterior,  leading 

into  a  short  pharynx.     Uniform  ciliation. 

Holophrya  Ehrenberg. 
Representative  species Holophrya  sp. 

Species  not  determined. 

Fig.  463.    Holophrya  sp.     x  300.    (After  (Doiin.) 


20  (19) 


Elongated,  cylindrical,  narrow  in  front,  mouth  terminal  or  subter- 
minal.  No  pharynx.  Cilia  longer  at  the  anterior  end. 
Nucleus  divided  into  small  pieces.  .   .  Chaenia  Quennerstedt. 

Representative  species Chaenia  teres  Dujardin  184 1. 

r^^  Forms  observed  from  the  fresh  waters  of  Connecticut  are 

''*^'*^        provisionally  placed  here. 

Fio.  464.    Chaenia  teres,     X  350.    (After  Conn.) 


~^^Sh^j^-- 
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21  (18)     With  a  terminal  bristle.     Similar  to  Uolophrya  in  shape. 

Urotricha  Claparede  and  Lfachmann. 
Representative  species. 

Urotricha  Jarcta  Claparede  and  Lachmann  1858. 

Body  obliquely  striated;  posterior  bristle  obliquely  directed 
when  at  rest.  Progression  by  slow  forward  movement  or  sud- 
den leaps  to  one  side.  Mouth  on  a  small  circular  prominence 
at  the  anterior  end.  Length  20  11.  Pond  water.  BalarUotoon 
of  Stokes  agrees  with  this  genus  except  that  only  the  anterior 
two-thirds  is  ciliated. 

Fig.  465-    Urotricha  farcia.     X  435.    (After  Conn.) 

22  (17)    Anterior  end  oblique 23 

23  (24)    With  a  spiral  series  of  long  cilia  on  either  side  of  a  ridge  extending 

from  the  anterior  border  to  the  posterior  extremity. 

Peris pira  Stein. 

Representative  species Peris  pira  strephosoma  Stokes  1886. 

-     Body  elongate-ovate.      Cilia  of  the  general  surface  very  fine. 

Protoplasm  filled  with  dark-colored  corpuscles.      Length  80  m* 
Standing  water  with  sphagnum. 

Fig.  466.    Peris  pira  strephosoma.     X  a8o.    (After  Stokes.) 

24  (23)    Without  a  spiral  series  of  cilia 25 

25  (26)    Elongated,  with  mouth  slightly  on  one  side;  uniform  ciliation.    Nu- 

cleus single Enchelys  Hill. 

Representative  species Enchelys  pupa  Ehrenberg  1836. 

''fev^-r-)0[J7%t^  Body  inflated,  slender  anteriorly.     Often  colored  green. 

soiMtP^lik^^^T^^ilMk.  Length  about  aoo  m.    Stagnant  water. 

Fig.  467.    Enchdys  pupa.     X  150.    (After  Conn.) 

26  (25)    Elongate,  sac-like,  mouth  occupying  the  oblique  surface.    Pharynx 

slightly  developed,  sometimes  with  rods.    Nucleus  bead- 
like  Spathidium  Dujardin. 

Representative  species.    .    .    .      Spathidium  spathula  Dujardin  1841. 

Very  difficult  to  distinguish  from  forms  of  the  genus 
Enchelys. 

Fig.  468.    spathidium  spathula.     X  250.    (After  Conn.) 

27  (16)    With  pharynx  well  developed 28 

28  (33)    Body  greatly  elongated 29 

29  (32)    Body  flattened 30 

30  (31)     Flask-shaped  with  an  elongated  neck-like  anterior  end.     Proboscis 

short,    retractile.     Mouth    terminal    leading    into  a    long 

pharynx.    .    .    .    Trachelophyllum  Claparede  and  Lachmann. 

Representative  species.  .    Trachelophyllum  tachyblastum  Stokes  1884. 

Body  eight  or  ten  times  as  long  as  broad;  neck  slender; 

\N-  \\\\  :\;\ ,  (\  /  pharyngeal  passage  indistinct,  narrow, longitudinally  stri- 

"^y^'^^i^^^^^iU^.^j/l//^:^        ate.     Cilia  of   surface   long,    vibrating  independently. 

'^^^^f^^^^^^^^{]j^ij\^^^        Nuclei  two,  subcentral.     Contractile  vacuole  posterior. 

^^^^/y^fy^'  \i^  \\^        Length,  extended,  120  to  150  m*   Bottom  of  shallow  pools. 

'"'^  Fig.  469.  Trachelophyllum  tachyUastum.  cv,  contractile  vacuole; 

ffkKi»,  macronudeus.     X  350.    (After  Stokci.) 
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31  (30)    Long,  ribbon-like;    no  proboscis.     Mouth  tenninal  with  an  evident 

pharynic.     Nucleus  in  the  posterior  third  of  the  body  and  a 

row  of  minute  vacuoles  near  one  side.  .  Fkxiphyllum  Conn. 

Representative  spedes Fiexip/iyllum  elongatum  Conn  1905. 

Fig.  470.   FltatkyUumiltinalMm.    x  an.    (Aftct 


33  (39)  Body  not  flattened;  with  a  long,  highly  contractile  neck;  a  plug- 
like projection  carrying  the  terminal  mouth  which  b  sur- 
rounded by  a  crown  of  long  cilia.     Body  longitudinally  or 

spirally  striated Lacrymaria  Ehrenberg. 

Representative  species Lacrymaria  olor  MUller  1786. 

Its 

observers  by  ils  graceful  movements,  as  it  swims 
about  extendiiiK  ils  necit  here  aod  there  in  aeuch  of 
food.  Leogth.  neck  contracted,  so  <o  70  h. 
Fio.  471.  Lacrymaria  olor,  fv.  contnelile  vicuole; «,  nu- 
cleui.  Eipudni  X  so.  (Allcr  BlocbmuD.)  Cgn- 
tiBCIcd.     X  loo,    (After  Cimn.) 

33  (28)    Body  not  elongated,  spherical  to  ovate;   anterior  end  not  oblique. 

Mouth  terminal  or  subterminal,  pharynx  usually  with  rods. 

Nucleus  ovate  to  ribbon-like.      .    .    ,     Prorodon  Ehrenberg. 

Representative  species Prorodon  ovum  Ehrenberg  1833. 

Body  oval,  evenly  rounded  at  both  ends;  mouth  eccentric,  open- 
conical  pharyni  which  leads  far  into  the  body.      Rods  of 
mspicuous.      Cilia  of  posterior  border  longer.      Nucleus 
iheiical,  ceatral.      Contractile  vacuole  postetior.      Length  115  11. 


34  (13)  Body  asymmetrical  with  dorsal  ade  arched 35 

35  (48)  Mouth  subterminal  or  terminal,  body  greatly  ebngated.     ...  36 

36  (43)  Mouth  usually  open,  pharynx  often  rod-like 37 

37  (43)  Mouth  subterminal 38 

38  (39)    Anterior  end  hook-like,  bent  to  the  left;  elongated,  Battened,  leaf- 

like. Ventral  surface  flat  with  ciliated  ribs;  dorsal  surface 
curved,  without  cilia.  Mouth  on  the  left  anterior  edge,  lead- 
ing into  a  pharynx Loxodis  Ehrenberg. 

RepresentaUve  species Loxodes  rostrum  Mtiller  1786. 

The  body  of  this  spedes  is  highly  ve^cular.  Nuclei 
may  be  two  01  more.  Wnesniowski  has  demonstrated  a 
racemose  ayslcm  of  nuclei.     Length  150  to  400  n.     At  the 

Fic.  4)].    Lozndts  rmlnmi.     x  ijo.    (Alter  Coon.) 

39  (38)     Anterior  end  not  hook-like 40 
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40  (41)    Body  not  elongated;   spherical  to  ovate,  slightly  flexible;   a  short 

proboscis  at  the  base  of  which  is  the  mouth.     Pharynx 

with  rods Trachdius  Schrank. 

Representative  species Trachdius  ovum  Ehrenberg  1838. 

Neck  highly  flexible.  Mouth  circular;  pharynx  with  rods. 
Nucleus  central;  contractile  vacuoles  numerous.  Endoplasm 
at  the  inner  end  of  the  pharynx  usually  spreads  out  into  four 
or  five  broadly  diverging  ramifications.  Length  300  m>  Fresh 
water. 

Fig.  474.    Trachdius  ovum.     X  85.     (After  Blochmann.) 

41  (40)    Body  greatly  elongated,  band-like,  very  flexible;  proboscis  long  with 

mouth  at  the  base  and  a  row  of  long  cilia  along  its  ventral 

side Dileptus  Dujardin. 

Representative  species.   Dileptus  gigas  Clapar&ie  and  Lachmann  1858. 

Body  somewhat  compressed,  often  with  a  pdnted, 
tail-like  prolongation.  A  prominent  shoulder  or 
hump  often  indicates  the  position  of  the  mouth. 
Nucleus  moniliform,  very  long.  Contractile  vacuoles 
numerous  in  a  dorsal  row.  Trichocysts  on  the  ven- 
tral surface  of  the  neck.  Length  500  to  800  m*  Pond 
water. 

Fig.  475.    DUeptus  gigas.     X  zzo.    (After  Conn.) 

42  (37)     Mouth  terminal;   body  elongated  with  a  long  proboscis.    Nucleus 

double Lionotopsis  Conn. 

Representative  species Lionotopsis  anser  Conn  1905. 


Fig.  476.    Lionotopsis  anser.     X  230.     (After  Conn.) 


43  (36)     Mouth  usually  closed;  pharynx  when  present,  without  rods.  .    .     44 

44  (45)     With  a  broad  hyaline  border;  body  flattened;  proboscis  short,  mouth 

on  the  left  side.    Trichocysts  well  developed  on  the  right 

side Loxophyllum  Dujardin. 

Representative  species Loxophyllum  rostratum  Cohn  1866. 

Anterior  extremity  prolonged  into  a  dorsally  re- 
flected, uncinate  rostrum.  Cilia  of  anterior  region 
longer.  Middle  of  the  dorsal  border  crenulate,  the  row 
of  trichocysts  extending  from  this  region  forward 
nearly  to  the  tip  of  the  rostrum.  Nuclei  multiple, 
central;  a  number  of  contractile  vesicles  postenor. 
Length  190  m*  Recorded  by  Conn  from  the  fre^ 
waters  of  Connecticut. 

45  (44)    Without  a  broad  hyaline  border 46 

46  (47)     Body  flattened,  elongated  with  an  acute  proboscis  at  the  base  of 

which  is  the  mouth.    Nucleus  single  or  double. 

Amphileptus  Ehrenberg. 

Representative  species Amphileptus  gutta  Cohn  1866. 

Mouth  about  one-third  the  length  of  the  body  from  the 
anterior  end.  Pharynx  a  short  smooth  tube.  Cilia  even  all 
over  the  body.  Nucleus-like  corpuscles  scattered  throughout 
the  cortical  region.  Contractile  vacuole  single,  posterior. 
Length  125  m<  Reported  by  Conn  from  Connecticut.  Colm 
reports  the  species  from  salt  water. 

Fig.  478.    Amphileptus  guUa.     X  335>    (After  Conn.) 


Fig.  477.  LoxophyUum  rostratum. 
(After  Conn.) 


X  aoo. 
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47  (46)     Body  flattened  ventrally,  convex  dorsally.    With  a  long  neck  and 

usually  a  tail-like  prolongation  both  of  which  are  hyaline. 
Mouth  a  slit  at  the  base  of  the  neck,  often  invisible.  Nuclei 
usually  two;  contractile  vacuole  posterior. 

Lionotus  Wrzesniowski. 
Representative  species Lionotus  vinemiowskii  Kent  1882. 

\c.  479-    Lmtdia  wncimamiHi.    n.  cODtracUla 

vncuole.     X  lis-    <Alta  Knt.) 

48  (55)     Mouth  usually  somewhat  posterior,  and  often  with  a  pharynx;  body 

oval  or  kidney-shaped 49 

49  (so)     Body  completely  ciliated,  cylindrical  to  ovate,  rounded  posterioriy. 

Mouth  about  one-third  of  the  way  from  the  anterior  end; 

pharynx  with  rods Nassida  Ehrenberg. 

RepresentaUve  species A^owm/u  ornola  Ehrenberg  1838. 

^^^.j^-i'-'-jpSTU'/  Usually  some  shade  ot  red  or  brown  in  color.      Nudeui 

jTjP;-'.  ■;       -  wT-rf^fK         'ofW-  spherical,  posterioriy  located.      Contractile  vacuole 
*— ."■'C>''M^ -' .  ioc/.ii^        siiuEle.     Length  looii.     Among  algae, 

Fio.  480.      Nassyla  nnula.     In  u:I  of  iteAlDt.       X  i>i.     (After 


50(49)     Body  not  completely  ciliated;  cilia  ventral  only 51 

SI  (s6)     Body  flattened 5> 

51  (ss)     Mouth  in  the  anterior  half  of  the  body 53 

53  (54)     Body  with  convex  dorsal  and  flattened  or  slightly  concave  ventral 

surface.    Pharynx  with  rods CkUodon  Ehrenberg. 

Representative  species CAaoJow  ci«:«//u/ui  MUlier  1786. 

The  lip-like  exten»on  prominent,  a  groove  leading  fTom  it  to  the 
mouth.  Nucleus  oval  near  the  inner  end  of  the  pharyni.  Contractile 
vacuoles  numerous.     Length  ii;  to  :ix>>i.     Stagnant  water  and  among 


S4  (53)     Body  with  ridges  on  dorsal  and  ventral  surfaces,  crenate  in  cross 

section,  pharynx  with  rods Chilodonopsis  Conn. 

Representative  species ChUodonopsis  crenula  Conn  1905. 


Fic.  483.    CkUodinupiii  cr. 


55  (51)     Mouth  in  the  posterior  half  of  the  body Opislhodon  Stein. 

56  (51)    Body  not  flattened 57 
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57  (58)    Body  purse-shaped Pkascolodon  Stein. 

58  (s?)    Body  ovate  or  nearly  spherical  in  outline  with  a  slight  lip  at  the 

anterior  end.     Mouth  at  the  base  of  the  lip  with  no  evident 

pharynx.     Cilia  ventral  in  six  tows.  .    .    .  Hexotricha  Conn. 

Representative  species Hexotricha  globosa  Conn  1905. 


59  (4)     Usually  with  an  undulating  membrane  or  membranes  about  the  mouth. 

Mouth  always  open.    .   .    .  Suborder  Trichostomina  .    .     60 

60  (87)     Peristome  usually  absent;  with  or  without  undulating  membranes.    61 

61  (70)     Without  an  undulating  membrane;  phaiynx  present 61 

63  (65)  One  or  two  broad  zones  of  strong  cilia  about  the  body;  with  a  tail- 
like tuft  of  cilia 63 

63  (64)  Two  broad  zones  of  strong  cilia  about  the  body.  Body  cylindrical, 
with  mouth  posterior  leading  into  a  short  pharynx.  An- 
terior part  of  the  body  uniformly  ciliated.  A  band  of 
strong  cilia  near  the  middle  and  posterior  end. 

Urocentrum  Nitzsch. 
Representative  species Urocentrum  htrbo  Muihr  1786. 

Body  broadly  rounded  anteriarly,  rounded  or  truncate  posteriorly. 
Movement  by  a  rotation  on  the  long  axis  or  swiftly  darting  (rom  aae 
to  side.  Contractile  vacuole  posterior  with  the  band-like  nudeui 
curved  about  it.     Length  100 11.     Pond  natn'. 


64  (63)  With  an  oblique  circle  of  strong  cilia  near  the  anterior  end.  Body 
somewhat  pyriform,  rigid,  finely  ciliated.  Two  groove-like 
canals  encircling  the  body.  Mouth  ventral,  posterior  to 
the  grooves  and  leading  into  a  short  pharynx. 

Cakeolus  Diesing. 
Representative  species.  .    .  Calcedus  cypripedium  James-Clark  j866. 


Color  light  brown.    Very  iiiniilar  in  movement  to  UrMtKlrUtn  ttaie. 
Length  So  to  160  «.     Fresh  water. 

Fic.  485.  CaiaiAia  cyfit^ium.  n,  contnctile  vacuole:  nMcu.  nucnwucleus. 
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6s  (6j)     No  zones  of  strong  cilia  about  the  body 64 

66  {67)     Mouth  covering  the  whole  oblique  anterior  end.     Body  usually  oval 

or  purse-shaped Leucophrys  Ehrenberg. 

Representative  species Leucophrys  paluia  Ehienberg  lA^S. 

Body  ovil;    pharyoi  tubular,  curved.      Nucleus  band- 
like,  cential.    CoDtractile  vacuole  poiterioi.    Length  100  fh 

Among  algae. 


Fro.  4S6.    Latct^uji  ftMa. 


IIS.    (AfleiEait.) 


67  (66)     Mouth  at  some  distance  from  the  anterior  end 68 

6S  (69)     Body  ellipsoidal,  dilation  regular,  mouth  a  crescent-shaped  or  spiral 

slit  leading  into  a  pharynx.     .    .    .   OphryogUna  Ehrenberg. 

Representative  ^cies Opkryoglena  alra  Ehrenberg  1838. 


Body  with  posterior  extremity  ptHnted.  Endoplum  usually 
opaque,  with  a  dark  blue  pigment  spot  10  the  anterior  region. 
Nucleus  round,  posterior;  contractile  vacuole  ceatraL  Length  115 
to  15011.     Stagnant  Hater. 


1,  487.    Opkryaitema  01 


Vt  amtnctite  tvacuole;  macti,  macfoaudeuL 


Body  laterally  compressed,  ovate,  with  the  dorsal  surface  roupded. 
Mouth  one-third  of  the  distance  from  the  anterior  end,  with 
a  few,  long,  fine  cilia  on  its  superior  wall  or  roof. 

Colpoda  MlUler. 

Representarive  species Colpoda  campyla  Stokes  18&6. 

Length  o(  body  55  h,      St«oding  water  irith  dead 


Flc.  4M.    Cnlfadc  Mmfjla. 


70  C61)     With  one  or  more  undulating  membranes 71 

71(76)     One  membrane  present 7a 

73(75)    Mouth  not  terminal 73 

73  (74)    Body  not  flexible;    mouth  lateral,  triangular,  following  a  smallperi- 

stome  and  with  an  undulating  membrane  in  front.     Body 

similar  to  Cotpoda,  but  less  compressed.    .   Colpidium  Stein. 

Representarive  species Colpidium  striatum  Stokes  1886. 

road,  striated  longitudinally,  an- 
'entrally.      Nucleus   subcenlral; 
ior.   aiten   leaviag   several   small 
Length  so  |i.    InEusions. 


n  tj   curved 


Fw  489     Calpid  in 
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74  (73)    Body  very  flexible  and  changeable  in  shape.    Ovate,  covered  with 

fine  cilia,  with  a  long  bristle  extending  from  the  posterior 
border.  Mouth  ventral  with  a  vibratile  and  retractile  hood- 
like velum Saprophilus  Stokes. 

Representative  species Saprophilus  agUcUus  Stokes  1887. 

Body  twice  as  long  as  broad,  compressed,  obliquely  truncate  in  front; 
dlia  very  short  and  fine.  Body  longitudinally  striate.  Nucleus  sub- 
central.  Contractile  vacuole  posterior.  Length  of  body  35  to  45  m* 
Infusions  containing  animal  matter. 

Fig.  490.    Saprophilus  agiictus.     x  390.    (After  Stokes.) 


75  (72)     Mouth  terminal  with  a  delicate  membrane.     Body  ovate,  elastic; 

anterior  extremity  obliquely  truncate.  .    .   Trichoda  MtiUer. 
Representative  species Trichoda  pur  a  Ehrenberg  1838. 

Length  40  it.      Often  found  abundantly  in  old  infusions  of  pond 
water.     Swift  moving,  usually  rolling  on  its  long  axis. 

Fig.  491.    Trichoda  Pura.    macn,  macronucleus.    X  400.    (After  Kent.) 


76  (71) 

77  (78) 


Two  membranes  present 77 

Body  elongated,  rounded  in  front,  contracting  into  a  tail  behind. 
One  side  somewhat  flattened,  the  oflier  convex.  Mouth 
triangular,  near  the  anterior  end DaUasia  Stokes. 

Representative  species DaUasia  frontata  Stokes  1886. 

Body  five  times  as  long  as  broad,  ventral 

surface  convex,  dorsal  slightly  concave;  taper- 

r^«f5¥fe!f!rri>w^      __        ing  posteriorly  to  a  retractile  tail-like  prolonga- 
oi'^lr-^''^^^^^'''^^'^^'^^       tion.      Antenor    extremity    narrow.      Mouth 
i^''-^i^^^j^^^l0jfl^^^^        obliquely  placed  on  the  ventral  surface.  Length 
*!^S^^ff/l^^^^^^^  150  M*     Still  water,  with  aquatic  pUmts. 

Fig.  49a.  DaUasia  frontata,  X  335.   (After  Conn.) 


78  (77)     Body  not  contracting  into  a  tail 79 

79  (84)     With  a  long,  posterior  bristle 80 

80  (83)     Without  a  spiral  row  of  long  dlia 81 


81  (82)     Body  ovate,  slightly  compressed,  broader  behind;  ventral  surface 

straight,  dorsal  surface  curved.  Mouth  near  or  anterior 
to  the  middle,  with  an  extensile  membrane.  Cilia  densely 
arranged  in  a  furrow  in  front  of  the  mouth. 

Uronema  Dujardin. 
Representative  species Uronema  marinum  Dujardin  1841. 

The  cilia  are  exceedingly  vibratile,  their  movements  being  ir- 
regular and  independent.  Nucleus  central  Contractile  vacu- 
ole posterior.  Length  30  m.  Fresh  water,  often  associated  with 
Cydidium  but  not  so  numerous. 

Fio.  493.    Uronema  marinum.     X  40a    (After  Kent.) 
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Body  elongate,  nearly  cylindrical,  the  anterior  extremity  truncate 
and  slightly  curved;  a  short,  curved  seta  borne  on  either 
side  near  the  anterior  end.  A  long,  straight  bristle  extend- 
ing from  the  posterior  end Loxocephalus  Kent. 

Representative  species Loxocephalus  granulosus  Kent    "" 

Endoplasm  granular,  moulh  on  the  oblique  anlerio 
dcr  although  quite  indistinct.    Nucleus  spberical,  ci 

9.  ".Tfe         Conlraclilc  vacuole  posterior,      length  40  to  70  h.      Often 
..:'.-i^t^        abundant  among  decaying  vegetable  matter.      Conjugation 
eadily  occurs  in  infusions. 
Fig.  494.    LiaKt^lulas  tramuhnit.    X  375.    (Alter  EdmndicKi.) 

83  (80)     Like  Uronetna,  but  with  an  anterior,  spiral  row  of  long  cilia. 

Dexiotricha  Stokes. 

Representative  species Dexiotricha  ptagia  Stokes  1885, 

Body  about  tbree  times  as  long  as  broad,  bearing  minute 
hemispherical  protuberances.  Cilia  Mtae-Iike;  a  row  of  flexible 
setae  eitending  from  the  margin  of  the  mouth  obliquely  across 
the  tight-hand  side  ot  the  anterior  half  oi  the  body.  Nucleus 
subcenlral;  contractile  vacuole  posterior.     Length  60  n-      Pond 

Fig.  495.    Daialticia  flafia.     X  iis-     (AFt«  Slokn.) 

Without  3  posterior  bristle 85 

Ellipsoidal  to  elongate,  somewhat  acute  behind.  Mouth  lateral, 
surrounded  by  a  furrow  which  extends  backward.  Pharynx 
short  with  rods ProtUonia  Ebrenberg. 

Representative  species Frontonia  kucas  Ehrenberg  1838. 


BcHly  elongate-oval,  wider  anteriorly.  Mouth  a  slit  anterior  to  the 
m  ddle  of  the  body.  Cilia  fine,  in  longitudinal  rows.  Contractile 
I  .iLuoles,  usually  two.     Trichocysis  numerous.     Length  150  to  300  w. 


:  165.    (Afl«  Calkioi 


Ovate,  flattened,  rounded  at  each  end.     Mouth  triangular  or  crescent- 
shaped,  lateral,  in  front  of  the  middle  ol  the  body. 

Glaucoma  Ehrenberg. 
Representative  species.    .    .    .    Glaucoma  scintillans  Ehrenberg  1830. 


bilabial  appearanci 
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87  (60)    With  a  well-developed  peristome 88 

88(101)     Mouth  not  posterior  to  the  middle  of  the  body 89 

89  (98)    Not  surrounded  by  a  lorica  or  gelatinous  sheath 90 

90  (91)     Peristome  oblique.    Body  elongated,  slightly  flattened,  rounded  at 

both  ends  or  slightly  truncated  in  front.     Mouth  followed 

by  a  short  pharynx;  ciliation  regular,   .    Paramoecium  Stein. 

Representative  species.    .    .  Paramoecium  cauitatum  Ehrenberg  1838. 

PechapslhemoatfamiliarciliatedprotcKoon  known. 
Body  with  a  Urge  central  macronudeus  and  a  small 
micronucleus,  and  a  contractile  vacuole  in  dther 
ertrcmity.  Abundantly  supplied  with  Irichocysts. 
Length  variable,  average  150  11.  Everywhere  in  in- 
[udons. 
Fic.498.    Piiraiiu«iHiiicai>rfaliiiii.    X  i;o.    (ArurCanD.) 

91  (90)    Peristome  not  oblique 92 

91  {97)     With  one  or  more  membranes  well  developed  in  the  peristome.  .     93 
93  (94)     Peristome  very  broad  and  conspicuous,  occupying  the  entire  right 

side.    Body  oval,  flattened  ventrally,  convex  dorsally;   an- 
terior end  oblique,  posterior  end  acute.    A  tuEt  oE  long  cilia 

extends  from  the  posterior  end Lembadion  Perty. 

Representative  species Lembadion  buUinum  Perty  1849. 


Nm 


(ractile  vacuole  o| 
rapidly  ba  ' 

I/ymrna 


gated,  c 


a  Stokes  diflets  fro 

....  ^. of  the  mouth,  the 

abruptly  narrowing  membrane  an 


Lembadion  in  the  more  posterior,  ven- 
reater  length  of  the  adoral   cilia,  the 


94  (93)     Peristome  not  broad  and  conspicuous 95 

95  (96)     Without  a  long,  posterior  bristle.     Peristome  parallel  to  the  right 

side  with  a  large  projecting  membrane.     Body  oval,  flat- 
tened dorso-venlrally.     Cilia  very  long. 

PUuronema  Dujardin. 
Representati\  e  species.  .    .    .    PUuronema  chrysalis  £hrenberg  1838. 


Ciliainlengthnearlyone-half  the  diameter  of  the  body,  stiffened, 
setae-like.  Nucleus  central;  contractile  vacuole  anterior.  length 
75  to  i?s  |i.  Fresh  water.  Stokes  recognizes  two  separate  gen- 
era, Hiilriobalanlidium.  with  long  setose  bristles  among  the  cilia 
over  the  whole  body,  and  BoUiroslama,  with  a  long  terminal  tuft 
of  cilia.      liiitschli  places  them  both  under  Plmnnema. 
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96  (95)     Like  PkuTonema  but  with  a  shorter  peristome  and  one  or  more  long 

posterior  bristles Cydidium  Ehrenberg. 

Representative  species.  .    .    .      Cyclidtum  glaucoma  Ehrenberg  1838. 

Cilia  long  and  rigid,  in  longitudinal  rowi.  Nucleus  c«ntr*l: 
contractile  vacuole  posterior.  Length  10 11.  Very  abundanl  in 
stagDODt  water. 

Fia.  jat.    Cyclidium  tlamtma.     X  615.    (Aflet  E(tmoiul»D.} 

97  (93)     Without  an  oral  membrane.     Body  ovate;  mouth  ventral  at  the 

posterior  end  of  a  longitudinal  groove  which  bears  on  its 
right-hand  border  a  row  of  large,  arcuately  curved  setose 
ciUa  diminishing  in  length  toward  the  mouth.  A  long 
bristle  extending  from  the  posterior  end  of  the  body. 

Cudoctema  Stokes. 
Representative  species.  .   .   .    Ctedoclema  acanthocrypta  Stokes  1884. 


CMacfmaaamUHOytU-    X  S15.    (After  Stoka.) 


(89)     With  a  lorica  or  gelatinous  sheath 99 


99  (100)  Enclosed  in  a  lorica.  Animal  similar  to  Pleurontma.  Lorica  oblong- 
ovate,  hyaline,  with  tapering  extremities,  the  terminal  aper- 
tures about  half  as  wide  as  the  center  of  the  sheath.     Animal 

very  active  within  the  lorica Calyptotricha  FhiUips. 

Representative  species.     .    .    .    Calypiotrkha  inhaesa  Stokes  1885. 


Enclosed  animal  30  h. 


.    Caiytlolridu  imIww.     X  i«.     lAfltt  EeDkMt.) 


Enclosed  in  a  gelatinous  sheath  to  which  the  animal  b  not  attached. 
Body  ovate;   mouth  ventral,  at  the  end  of  a  groove  on  the 
■  margin  of  which  is  a  series  of  strong  cilia.     A   tuft  of  long, 
curved  cilia  extends  from  the  anterior  extremity, 

Cyrlolopkosis  Stokes. 
Representative  species.   .    .    .    Cyrtotophosis  mucicola  Stokes  1885. 

ju^  j  A  strange  fnrm  not  uncommon  among  algae.    When  the  animal 

.^y*  comes  to  rest,  a  transparent,  sLJcliy  substance  Eiecm?  to  be  exuded 

i    "j-r*"*        **HrL  from  the  body  whidi  becomes  sranular,  due  lo  escrata,  bacteria 

'  '  r         -<  <P         'W  "d  other  foreign  bodies  which  adhere  to  it.      When  disturbed 

.  V,^       '_     jiMftH^  tl»f  animal  glides  out  of  its  covering  and  another  is  constructed. 

"■    TWirniiv,  A  temporary  colony  may  be  built  up  by  the  adherence  of  several 

■       Sr^  gelatinous  shealhs.     Length  of  body  js  m 

_^  39  Fig.  501.    CyrUlopkuM  mmkela.     K  ilS.    (Aflo  Stoka.) 

Bt  (88)     Mouth  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  body lOa 
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I03  (103)  Body  flattened,  oval,  with  spiral  furrows.  Peristome  with  a  vi- 
brating membrane  posterior  leading  into  the  mouth.  A 
tuft  of  long  bristles  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  body. 

Cinelochiium  Perty. 
Representative  species. 

Cinelochiium  margarilaceutn  Ehrenberg  183S. 


103  (102)    Body  nearly  oval,  ventral  surface  flat,  ciliated;    dorsal  surface 

curved,  with  three  longitudinal  grooves.     Mouth  posterior 
on  the  left  side,  with  a  small,  vibrating  membrane. 

Microthorax  Engelmann. 
Representative  species.  .    .   Microthorax  sidcalus  Engelmann  i86s. 

JpS^Jj'jjB^  Assodated  wilh  the  preceding  spedes.     Length  40  to  60  (i. 

104  (5)     An  adoral  zone  present  consisting  of  dlia  fused  together  into  mem- 

braneUae. Order  Heterotricha  .    .     105 


105  (lio)    With  a  uniform  covering  of  dlia 106 

106  (115)  Peristome  not  confined  to  the  anterior  border  of  the  body.    .     107 

107(112)     Peristome  a  long,  narrow  furrow 108 

108(111)    With  an  undulating  membrane 109 

109  (no)  Body  flattened,  narrow  and  hook-like  in  front.     Mouth  near  the 

middle  of  the  body  at  the  end  of  the  narrow  peristome. 

^—  Membranellae  on  the  left  wall  of  the  peristome,  on  the  right 

dg  an  undulating  membrane.    Colored.  .     Bkpharisma  Perty. 

K^  Representarive  species.  .    .    B/e^/wmma /aierWa  Ehrenberg  1838. 

f 


Body  usually  truncate  behind ;  nucleus  in  the  anterior  hatf  of  the  body.    Contrac- 
tile vacuole  posterior.    Color,  peach-bloom.    Length  ijofi.   Among  aquatic  plants. 


BUfkaiiimtlai 
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no  (109}  Body  spiral,  cylindrical,  somewhat  pointed  at  both  ends,  but  con- 
tractile; peristome  spiral  with  the  mouth  near  the  middle 
of  the  body.  Membtanellae  on  the  left  side  of  the  peri- 
stome, a  membrane  on  the  right  side. 

MelopiK  Clapar&ie  and  Lachmann. 
Representative  species. Metopus  sigiHoidesVUiQex  l^fA. 


Cilia  UBuaJly  longer  a.t  the  ptwterioi  end.    A  mass  ol  dirk  pigment  gno- 
ules  in  the  anterior  eitremity.     Nucleus  oval,  cenfral:  contractile  vacuole 
posterior.    Length  100  to  100  u.    At  the  bottom  of  inFuiious.    MtlofUtt 
^htacn     acumiiuita  Stokes  differs  from  the  above  species  in  the  posterioc,  tail-like 
^*  prolongation  from  which  extend  a  number  of  long  bristles.      It  i»  also 

Fio.  soS.    Utiitiii  litmeidii.   n.  contnctik  vicuoie;  ■ 


I  (108)     Without  an  undulating  membrane.    Body  greatly  elongated,  cyl- 
indrical, contractile.     Peristome  reaching  to  the  middle  of 
the  body.    Strong  mcmbranellae  on  the  left  side  of  the  peri- 
stome.   Body  spirally  striated,  .    .  Spiroslomum  EhTenherg. 
Representative  species.  .  Sptrostomum  ambiguum  Ehrenberg  1835, 


broad,  but  readily  contracting  in. ^ , 

^iral  body.  Nucleus  moniUionn.  Con- 
tractile vacuole  posterior,  extending  for- 
ward as  a  canal.  Extended  body  may 
reach  2800  u  in  length.  Coronion  among 
aquatic  plants. 


3  (107)     Peristome  a  broad  triangular 


113  (114)  With  an  undulating  membrane  on  the  right  side  of  the  peristome. 
Body  cylindrical  or  purse-shaped,  sometimes  contractile. 
Peristome  broad  in  front  eitending  one-third  the  length  of 

the  body Condylostoma  Dujardin. 

Representative  species CwH/yWoffw  ^afenj  MUller  1786. 


Body  broadly  ovate,  widest  posteriorly.      Peristome  broadly  ti 
extending  about  half  the  length  of  the  body.    Nucleus  manilifofm;  am- 
tractile  vacuole  irregular.    Length  looii.    Stagnant  wat" 


Fic.  jio.    Cmdyltikx 
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ti4  (113)  Without  an  undulating  membrane  in  the  peristome.  Body  purse- 
shaped,  oblique  in  front;  peristome  funnel-shaped,  open 
ing  on  the  ventral  side  by  a  slit  reaching  as  far  as  the 
middle  of  the  body.     Membranellae  on  the  left  side  of 

the  peristome Bursaria  MUller. 

Representative  species. 

Bursaria  IruncaUUa  MUlleT  1786. 


115  (106)  Peristome  confined  to  the  anterior  border  of  the  body,  with  its 
plane  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the 
body 116 


116(119)     Posterior  end  not  produced  into  a  tail-like  process 117 

1 17  (i  18)     Body  purse-shaped,  slightly  flattened,  anterior  end  oblique. 

Peristome  enclosing  most  of  the  anterior  end  of  the  body. 

Ciinuicostomum  Stein. 

118  (117)     Body  funnel-shaped  when  extended,  fixed  or  free-swimming,  some- 

times enclosed  in  a  jelly-like  lorica.  Peristome,  the  ante- 
rior expanded  surface  with  a  spiral  row  of  strong  dlia 
around  its  border;  the  left  end  of  the  spiral  being  the  lower, 
leading  into  the  mouth  and  short  pharynx.  Surface  finely 
ciliate  sometimes  bearing,  in  addition,  long  slender  bristles. 
SUnlor  Oken. 
Representative  species.    .  Stenlor  polyinorphus  Milller  1786. 

Body  usually  conUioinK  a  cortical  layer  of  chlorophyl  xruiules. 
Nucleus  moniliiomi.  Length,  ex  teniled.  1100  >>.  Amoog  aquatic  plants 
and  in  infusions.     Sometimn  found  in  ^elattnous  masses  on  leaves  and 


a.  sii.     ^inilsr  tolymtrfliui. 

119  (116)  Posterior  end  produced  into  a  taiUlikc  process;  anterior  region 
helmet-like,  rounded  anteriorly  with  a  free  posterior  margin. 
Mouth  ventral  in  a  ciliated  groove.  Cilia  extending  from 
the  mouth  in  a  spiral  across  the  anterior  border  and  around 
the  free  margin  of  the  anterior  portion. 

Caenomorpha  Perty. 
Representative  species.   Caenomorphii  medusida  Perty  1849. 


Movemerls  swift,  rotating  on  the  long   aiis.       Length,   <rith  tail. 
100  to  ijOii.     Standing  water. 

Fic.  us-    Catnamartka  mtiuiyta.     X  )t»     (After  Stria.) 

t30  (:os)     CUia  restricted  to  certain  limited  areas  or  zones iii 

131(114)    Body  not  in  a  lorica.     lai 
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122  (123)    Equatorial  region  of  the  body  bearing  a  circle  of  long,  fine  bristles. 

Body  spheroidal  with  a  spiral  wreath  of  strong  cilia  about 
the  anterior  border.    Mouth  anterior,  marginal. 

Halieria  Dujardin. 
Representative  spedes Halteria  grandineUaMViXleT  17S6. 

Nucleus  round,  central,  with  contractile  vacuole  near.  Moving  by  a 
rotary  motion  accompanied  by  sudden  leaps.  Length  25  /i.  Common 
in  pond  water. 

Fig.  514.    Balteria  grandinetta.    cv,  contractile  vacuole;   macn,  macroaudeus. 

X  400.    (After  Kent.) 

123  (122)     Without  long,  fine  bristles,  otherwise  very  similar  to  Halteria. 

Stromhidium  Claparede  and  Lachmann. 

Representative  species.      .    Strombidium  claparhdii  Kent  1882. 

Body  somewhat  elongate,  tapering  posteriorly.      Length  80  m*      Pond 

water, 
-cv 

Fig.  515.    Strombidium  chparidii.     cv,  contractile  vacuole;  n,  nudeus.     X  xoa 

(After  Kent.) 

124  (121)    Body  in  a  lorica 125 

125  (126)    Lorica  mucilaginous,  attached  to  some  support.     Body  ovate  to 

pyriform,  attached  in  the  lorica  by  a  pedicel.     Mouth  ante- 
rior, surrounded  by  a  wreath  of  long  cilia. 

Tiniinnidium  Kent. 
Representative  species.   .  Tiniinnidium  fluviatilis  Stein  i^y . 

The  lorica  has  an  uneven  surface,  frequently  with  incorporated  foreign 
particles.  Body  sometimes  attached  to  the  bottom,  sometimes  to  the  side 
oC  the  lorica.      Length  of  lorica  125  p.     Attached  to  aquatic  plants. 

Fig.  516.     Tintinnidium  ftuviatilis.     X  aoo.     (After  Entz.) 


126  (125)    Lorica  chitinous;  otherwise  as  Tiniinnidium,    .    .      Tiniinnus  FoL 

127  (2)     Body  not  uniformly  covered  with  cilia 128 

128  (169)     Cilia  setae-like,  usually  limited  to  the  ventral  surface.    Dorsal 

suriace  sometimes  with  bristles.    Body  flattened. 

Order  Hypotricha  .    .     129 

129  (130)    Ventral  side  uniformly  ciliate,  except  sternum;  a  group  of  stronger 

cilia  behind  peristome  and  near  posterior  end. 

Trichogaster  Sterki. 

130  (129)  Ventral  suriace  not  uniformly  ciliate 131 

131  (166)  Many  border  cilia 132 

132  (157)  Ventral  cilia  numerous,  in  rows 133 

133  (152)  Ventral  cilia  bristle-like 134 

134  (143)  Usually  more  than  two  rows  of  ventral  cilia 135 

13s  (140)  Five  or  more  rows  of  ventral  cilia 136 
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136  (137)     Peristome  with  an  undulating  membrane,  body  flexible.    Three  or 

more  frontal  styles.     Five  to  twelve  anal  styles  in  an  oblique 

row  extending  to  the  left.     Peristome  an  elongated  triangle. 

Uroslyla  Ehrenberg. 

Representative  species Urostyla  trkhogasUr  Stokea  jSSs. 

Ventral  surface  with  closely  Approdnuitecl  rows 
of  bae  dlig-  Anal  atylei  ten  or  twelve  in  number. 
Nucleus  single,  acconling  to  Stokes.  Contractile 
vacuole  single,  to  tbe  left  of  the  peristoma 
Length  250  to  joo  it.  Vegetable  infusions. 
Baniciplaslyla  SttdLCS  agrees  with  Urotlyia,  but 
has  no  anal  styles. 

Conn  found  tvo  nuclei  in  his  form  andstates  that 
it  may  be  a  variety  of  Vrestyla  pandit 


137  (136)     Peristome  without  an  undulating  membrane. 


138  (i3g)  Elongate,  rounded  at  both  extremities,  not  flexible;  five  nearly 
straight  rows  of  ventral  cilia.  Peristome  on  the  right-band 
margin,  extending  back  of  the  middle,  with  a  row  of  long 
cilia  or  membranellae.    Nuclei  four  to  six  in  number. 

Homoslyla  Conn. 
Representative  species. Homoslyla  elliptica  dam  igos. 


139  (138)  Kidney-shaped,  with  sa  oblique  rows  of  ventral  cilia,  the  posterior 
row  the  stronger.  No  frontal,  ventral,  or  anal  styles.  Border 
dlia  forming  a  complete  row  around  the  periphery.  Peri- 
stome reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  body.  External  para- 
sites on  Hydra Kerona  Ehrenberg. 

Representative  species Xn-Mii  ^M:vfiu  MUller  1786. 


140  ('3S)    Less  than  iive  rows  of  ventral  cilia 141 

141  (143)     Body  elongated  anteriorly  into  a  neck;  rounded  behind,  very  con- 

tractile. Peristome  narrow,  extending  to  or  beyond  the 
middle.  Membranellae  long.  Two  or  three  oblique  rows 
of  ventral  setae.     No  frontal  or  anal  styles. 

Slickolricha  Perty. 
Representadve  species SUcholricha  sKunda  Perty  1849. 

Marginal  setae  long  and  slender.  Nuclei  two,  with 
the  contractile  vacuole  between.  Often  a  mudlaginous 
sheath  is  secreted  by  the  animal,  from  which  it  may 
project  the  anterior  half  of  the  body  or  may  entirely 
vacate  it  and  swim  freely  in  water.  Length  about 
joo ».     Among  sphagnum. 

Fio.  jio.    Slkknliidn  ucwiJa.     X  us-    (Altec  CooD.) 
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142  (141)     Body  elliptical  to  ovate,  flexible.    Three  unequal  rows  of  ventral 

cilia;   frontal  styles  numerous.    No  anal  styles.     Marginal 

setae  uninterrupted Eschanetistyla  Stokes. 

Representative  species.    .    .  Eschatieustyla  hrachytotia  Stokes  1886. 

Anterior  extremity  slightly  curved  to  the  left  with  a  con- 

^^-gBB8S««w^j^,^^  striction  beneath  the  front  border.      Frontal  styles  about 

d^^^^^m^'''^^^^^^MM^^     twenty-five  in  oblique  rows.      Nucleus  not  observed.    Con- 

^BSUv;>;;>g'^ ^JjtoSjSS^     tractUe  vacuole  canal-like  along  the  left-hand  border.    Length 

^^■■■■■■■■BJiW' )  n^^       about  200  m>     Standing  water  with  dead  leaves. 

Fig.  521.    Esckantustyla  brackytona.     X  30a     (After  Steves.) 

143  (134)    One  or  two  rows  of  ventral  cilia 144 

144  (14s)    One  row  of  about  seven  large  ventral  cilia.    Long  border  and  anal 

cilia '  BaUadina  Kowalewsky. 

145  (144)    Two  rows  of  ventral  cilia;  body  not  elongated  in  front.     .   .     146 
146(151)     Body  prolonged  posteriorly  into  a  tail-like  process 147 

147  (150)     Body  not  flask-shaped 148 

148  (149)    No  anal  styles;   body  narrow,  elongated,  sometimes  contractile. 

The  border  setae  pushed  in  on  the  ventral  surface. 

UroUptus  Stein. 
Representative  species Urolcptus  musculus  Miiller  1786. 

.^_^^    .^^^^  Body  slightly  elastic;  tail-like  process  short,  conical.     An- 

•''-*?^2j^'^*^^5rS^      tenor  end  curved  slightly  to  the  left,  the  posterior  to  the 

i^^y-  A^-'  '  "^g       right.     Frontal  styles  three  or  four.     Length  200  m.     Among 

aquatic  plants. 

Fic.  522.     UroUpius  musculus.     X  150.     (After  Conn.) 

149  (148)     With  a  row  of  seventeen  anal  styles  upon  the  left  side.    In  other 

respects  like  Uroleptus Amphisia  Sterki. 

150  (146)     Body  flask-shaped,  otherwise  very  similar  to  Uroleptus. 

Platytrichottis  Stokes. 
Representative  species.     .    Platytrichotus  opisthoholus  Stokes  1886. 

vvv  >  Frontal  styles  five.    Nucleus  single,  posterior.    Contractile 

^^^>  ^^n\V\^^i .  1 1 1 «  vacuole  single.      The  posterior  tip  of  the  body  is  changeable 

ji** ^"^"'^'**^3»"^  *'^^"  ^°  form.     It  may  be  bifid,  truncate,  or  rounded.    Long  hispid 

^^i^^^'^^^  ^S!f!^Hffm!S^  bristles  are  developed  from  the  dorsal  surface.     Length  190  m« 

^^S^^^^yAj.'^'wniMV  Among  sphagnum. 

■■  Fig.  523.    Platytrichotus  opisthoholus.     X  200.     (After  Stokes.) 

151  (147)    Body  not  prolonged  into  a  tail-like  process.     Elongated,  rounded  at 

both  ends.     With  two  uninterrupted  rows  of  cilia  on  the 

ventral  surface Holosticha  Wrzesniowski. 

Representative  species Holosticha  vernalis  Stokes  1887. 

^^^^^^^  Frontal  styles  five  or  six.     Anal  styles  from  five  to  eight, 

^>yj|art!S*.-^^^  -  usually  branched.      Dorsal  bristles  numerous.      Nuclei  two; 

^KS^^S^^fftJK'r.'y^^^^^  contractile  vacuole  central.     Length  iqo  h.    Shallow  poob, 

^^^5fes^iS^i'S^->NI^  observed  with  algae. 

Fig.  524.    Holosticha  vernalis.     X  225.     (After  Conn.) 

152  (133)    Ventral  cilia  setae-like,  often  in  interrupted  rows 153 

153  (156)    Ventral  setae  in  more  than  one  row 154 
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154  i^SS)  Body  elongate-oval,  with  five  to  eight  frontal  styles;  ventral  setae 
usually  arranged  in  two  or  more  rows,  the  inner  rows  having 
but  few  setae.    Anal  styles  five  or  six,  two  of  which  are  near 

the  posterior  border Pleurolrkha  Stein, 

Representative  species.  .    .    PUurotricha  lanceohla  Ehrenberg  1838. 
Somewhat  resembliiiK  Styltmychia  but  without  c&udal  aelae  and 
with  anal  styles  airanged  in  two  ^ups.     Nudd  two  jn  number, 
one  in  front  of  tbe  apex  oi  the  penstome.    Length  ijo  11.    Among 


Fig.  51;.    Pltimlridia  laxialaU. 


(After 


IS5  ('54)  Body  somewhat  rectangular  in  outline  with  slightly  rounded  ends. 
Three  or  four  oblique  rows  of  ventral  setae  running  from 
left  to  right,  and  three  rows  parallel  to  the  peristome  border. 
Anal  styles  five  or  six.     Border  dlia  uninterrupted. 

Onychodromus  Stein. 
Representative  species Onychodromus  grandis  Stcia  i&sg. 

Body  not  flexible.  Frontal  styles  from  sixteen  to 
twenty-dght,  in  three  tows.  Anal  styles  from  live  to 
seven.  Nuclei  usually  four.  Len^tli  lOO  lo  300  p. 
Onyckodromtpsis  fiexSa  Stokes  differs  from  Stein's  lonn 
in  having  a  soft,  fleiible  body. 


FiC.  jiS.    OnycKoitamus  pimdii. 


(After  Coon.) 


156  (153)    Ventral  setae  in  one  oblique  row.     Body  elongate^val.     Five  or 

six  frontal  styles  and  as  many  anal.     Peristome  triangular, 
curved,  with  an  undulating  membrane. 

Gastroslyla  Engelmann. 
Representative  species.  .    .    .    Gaslrostyla  sUiitit  Engelmann  1862. 

Body  evenly  rounded  at  each  extremity.  Three  very 
large  frontal  styles  near  the  border.  Anal  styles  five, 
in  an  oblique  row,  not  projecting  beyond  the  border. 
Nuclei  four.  Contractile  vacuole  near  the  middle  of  the 
body  on  the  left  side.     Length  150  u-     Fresh  water. 

Fio.  537.    Castfffilyia  ilemii.     X  115.    (After  E^lmoiidsoD.J 

157  ('3')     Ventral  ciUa  few,  not  in  rows 158 

158(165)     Not  produced  posteriorly  into  a  tail-like  process 159 

159  (i6i)     Body  flexible 160 

160  (t6i)     Border  cilia  uninterrupted.    Narrow,  elliptical,  rounded  at  both 

ends.     Five  ventral  setae  and  five  anal  styles.     No  caudal 
bristles.    Inner  right  wall  of  peristome  bent  toward  outer 

left  wall Oxytricha  Ehrenberg. 

Representative  species.     .    .    .     Oxytricha  pelliondla  Miii\er  17^6. 

Marginal  setae  set  well    in  on   the  ventral  surfatje. 

.__  nal  styles  arisiiiB  near  the  pi»lerior  border  and  ei- 

■■■  ^i^-i^^-^"  «:>5t^       tending  nearly  their  entire  length  beyond  it.      Nuclei 
k^^i^^^^S^       '"''■     Contractile  vaciioie  on  the  lelt  side.     length  80 
P»-  S>S.    OiWncta  wJluHUa.    X  MS.         Otislhalricha   Kent  resembles  Oiylricha   in  general 
1™'""°°-'  diaiactetistics  but  has  three  caudal  setae. 


apo 
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i6i  (i6o)  Border  dlia  interrupted  at  the  posterior  end.  Frontal  styles, 
eight  or  ten.  Five  ventral  setae  and  five  anal  styles.  No 
caudal  bristles.    Dorsal  hispid  setae  usually  present. 

Tacky  soma  Stokes. 
Representative  spedes.     .    .    .     Tachysoma  parvistyla  Stokes  1887. 
Body  nuTow  anleriorlv  forming  a  neck-Uke  region.    Tcs 
frontal  styles.     Marginal  setae  scarcely  projecting  except  pos- 
teriorly.   Dorsal  setae  toinute.    Styles  in  this  form  an  very 
small.     Length  bo  i<.     Shallow  pools  in  earty  spring. 

Fio.  ]>«.     Taikyiema  ftrwiilyla.     X  450.     [After  Stoko.) 

i6a  (159)     Body  not  flexible 163 

163  (164)  With  caudal  setae.  Elongate-oval  in  shape  with  eight  frontal,  five 
ventral  setae,  and  five  anal  styles.  Caudal  setae  tisually 
three,  long.  Peristome  triangular,  with  an  undulating  mem- 
brane; the  inner  wall  bent  away  from  the  outer  wall. 

Slylonyckia  Stein. 
Representative  species.    .   .   .   Styhnyckia  notophora  Stokes  18S5. 


Front  border  obliquely  truncate  on  the  left  side.  PeriMnme 
extending  nearly  to  the  middle  o(  the  trady.  Caudal  setae 
widely  separated.     Nuclei  two.    Length  110  to  160  11.    Pond 


164  (163)    Without  caudal  setae;  with  inner  wall  of  peristome  bent  toward  the 
outer  wall.     Like  Slylonyckia  in  other  respects. 

Histrio  Sterki. 
Representative  species HUlrio  erelkislicus  Stokes  1887. 


165  (158)    Produced  posteriorly  into  a  tail-like  process.     Body  flexible,  with 

eight  ventral  setae  and  five  anal  styles  at  the  base  of  the  tail. 

Urosoma  Rowalewsky. 

Representative  spedes Urosoma  sp. 
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167  (16S)  No  caudal  setae.  Body  rounded  or  aval,  dorsal  aiuface  usually 
[unowed.  Peristome  in  the  posterior  region  in  the  left- 
lateral  border,  its  right  border  prolonged  into  a  triangular. 
Up-like  extension.  Usually  three  frontal  styles,  four  or  five 
ventral  setae,  and  five  or  more  anal  styles. 

Aspidisca  Ehrenberg. 
Representative  species ^f^Mca  coiMAi  Dujardin  1841. 


168  (167)  Caudal  setae  usually  four  in  number.  Body  oval,  with  dorsal 
convex  surface  furrowed.  Peristome  broad,  on  the  left 
side,  extending  backward  to  or  beyond  the  middle  of  the 
body.     Frontal  styles  six  or  eight,  a  few  scattered  ventral 

setae,  and  five  anal  styles Euplotes  Stein. 

Representative  species £u^o(m  cAarun  Mtlller  1786. 


FroDtal  styles  SEven;  ventnl  setae  thiee.  Nu- 
deui  butd-like.  I-cUKtb  80 1..  Pond  water.  Dif- 
leriiig  from  Euploles  patella  Ehtmberg  by  in  «nl*Uet 
tize  and  greater  number  of  frootal  styles. 


169  (128)     Cilia  usually  limited  to  the  adoral  zone,  sometimes  with  additional 

rings  of  cilia.    Body  cup-like  or  cylindrical. 

Order  Peritricha  .    .     170 

170  (193)    No  lorica  present 171 

171  (180)     Without  a  stalk 17J 

173  (17s)    With  a  permanent  secondary  ring  of  cilia  at  the  posterior  end 

enclosing  an  adhesive  disk 173 

»73  (174)  Body  short,  barrel-shaped,  with  the  posterior  end  discoidal,  the 
inner  border  of  which  is  supported  by  a  homy  ring,  the 
peripheral  zone  of  which  is  radially  striated  and  denticu- 
late; the  outer  border  surrounded  by  a  wreath  of  cilia. 
Adoral  zone  extends  spirally  around  the  flattened  end. 
Mouth  eccentric.  Parasitic  forms.  ,  .  Trichodina  Stein. 
Representative  species.    ,    .   Trichodina  pediculus  Ehrenberg  1830. 

Commonly  observed  gliding  up  and  down  on  the  teDtacla 
of  fresh-water  Hydra.    Height  ol  body  70  it. 

Fio.  us.    Tricliedaia  fdiailui.    Indlviduili  idbeteot  to  tCDtacle  «l 
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175(172)     Without  a  permanent  secondary  ring  of  cilia 176 

176(177)     With  two  rings  of  stiff,  spinous  processes.  .  .    Hastalella  Erlanger. 
Representative  spedes.    ....    HastaUUa  radians  Erknger  1890. 


177(176)    Without  rings  of  stiff,  spinous  processes 178 

178  (179)     Posterior  end  elongated,  usually  attached;   peristome  slightly  de- 
veloped.    Ciliated  disk  small.     .   .    .  Scyphidia  Lachmann. 
Representative  species Scyphidia  fromenleUii  Kent  1S82. 


179  (178)    Posterior  end  not  elongated;  attached  or  free.    Cylindrical  when 
extended.     Ciliated  disk  small. 

Gerda  Claparede  and  Lachmann. 
Representative  species Gerda  sigmoldes  Kellicott  1S85. 


\ 


Anterior  re^on  narrowed,  usually  curved.  Surface  finely  striated  tranv 
versely.  Nucleus  not  observed.  I,ength,  eitcnded,  150  h.  Adherent  to 
fresh-water  ptuits. 

Fia.  iii.    Gada  litmaidii.     X  i6a.    {AlUr  KdlicolC) 


180(171)    mthastalk 181 

181  (186)     Stalk  unbranched 1S3 
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182  (183) 


Stalk  retractile.  Body  bell-shaped,  cuticle  often  ringed.  A  series 
of  strong  cilia  encircle  the  central,  elevated  ciliary  disk. 
Mouth  eccentric  between  the  peristome  and  ciliary  disk. 
Nucleus  band-like,  curved Voriicdla  Ehrenberg. 

Representative  species.    .    .   VorticeUa  campanula  Ehrenberg  1838. 


Body  broadly  campanulate,  greatly  dilated  anteriorly,  surface  smooth. 
Stalk  thick,  five  or  six  times  the  length  of  the  body.  Endoplasm  often 
opaque  with  granules.    Length  of  body  150  m>    Pond  water.    Sodal. 

Fig.  539.    Vorticdla  campoHtda.     X  sa    (After  Kent.) 


183  (182)    Stalk  not  retractile 184 


184  (185) 


With  an  operculum.    Body  ellipsoidal  to  ovate;   the  ciliary  disk 
upon  a  stalk,  dosing  like  a  lid.    Nucleus  short  or  band-like. 

Pyxidium  Kent. 
Representative  species Pyxidium  ramosum  Stokes  1887. 


Body  vasiform,  widest  centrally;  surface  smooth.  Ciliary  disk  slightly 
exserted  with  two  circles  of  long  fine  cilia.  Pedicel  very  short.  Length  of 
body  about  100  m*     Pond  water  on  rootlets  of  Lemna, 


Fio.  54a    Pyxidium  ramosum.     X  335.     (After  Coon.) 


185  (184) 


Without  an  operculum.     Body  elongate-ovate  with  surface  usu- 
ally transversely  striate,  stalk  short.   .    .  Rhabdostyla  Kent. 
Representative  species Rhabdostyla  vernalis  Stokes  1887. 


Body  widest  centrally,  constricted  below  the  peristome  border.  Ciliary 
circles  two.  Nucleus  band-like.  Length  50  /i.  Attached  to  Cyclops  and 
Cypris  in  early  spring. 

Fig.  541.    Rhabdostyla  vernalis.    cv,  contractile  vacuole.    X  660,    (After  Steves.) 


186  (181)    Stalk  branched 187 
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187  (190)    Stalk  retractile.  . 


188  (189)  Zooids  contracting  independently.  Bodies  bell-shaped.  Central 
muscle  interrupted  at  the  union  of  the  stalk  and  the  branch. 
CUiated  spiral  forming  about  one  and  a  half  circles.  Nu- 
cleus horseshoe-shaped Carchesium  Ehrenberg. 

R^resentative  species.  .    .    .       Carchesium  polypinum  Rent  iSSa. 


Colonics  often  reaching  a.  heinht  of  one-eighth  of  ta  inch.  At- 
tached to  the  under  suifaces  of  stones  or  Soating  stidis  in  fresh- 
water pools  or  running  streams.  The  colony  may  be  the 
temporary  host  of  Ampkitiplui  melcagrii.  Length  of  looids 
SO«. 


IS  been  done  on  (he  nucleus  of  this 

_;3  by  Mias  M.  Greenwocxi.     (The  Journal  of  Pbyaology, 

Vol.  XX,  pp.  417-4S4.)     It  was  found  that  the  normal  activity 

causes  a  drain  an  the  organiim  which,  if  not  offset  by  sufficient 

repair  due  to  the  lack  of  nutrition,  results  in  the  more  fluid  duu- 

!s  of  the  nucleus. 


^x: 


9  (188)    Zooids  contracting  together.    Bodies  very  similar  to  Carckaium 
but  central  muscle  continuous,  causing  all  of  the  zooids  to 

contract  together Zoothamnium  Stein. 

Representative  species.    .    .    .     Zoolkamnium  adamsi  Stokes  1885. 


mt 


Bodies  about  twice  as  long  as  broad,  tapering  to  the 
pedicel;  finely  striated  transversely.  Length  <rf  zooids 
60  H'    Reported    from    Niagara    River.    Attached    to 


190  (187)    Stalk  not  retractile. 191 
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Bodies  bell-shaped,  usually  transversely  striated;  peristomal  di^ 
broad.     Stalk  containing  a  canal  but  no  muscle. 

Epistylis  Ehrenberg. 
Representative  species.    .   .   .  Epistylis  fitmcans  Ehrenberg  1S30, 


Tbe  species  may  be  distiosuished  by  the  fact  that  the 
stem  is  hollow  thmugboul  except  tbe  jmnts  which  ate 
solid.  Another  peculiarity  ia  the  curvature  which  each 
limb  makes  as  it  leaves  the  point  ol  bifurcation  in  the 
didiotomousty  branching  system. 

Five  or  sii  drdes  of  strong  dlia  al>out  tbe  disk.  Bodies 
usually  pale  yellow  in  color.  Nucleus  bond-like,  curved. 
When  old  the  stalk  loses  its  rigidity  and  the  colony  falls 
down  in  a  tangled  mass.  The  same  decumbent  condi- 
tkui  of  a  normal,  upright  colony  may  be  produced  by 
removing  its  cuslomaiy  tood  supply.  Conjugation  of 
free-swimming  microgameles  with  attached  macroga- 
metes  is  common.  Length  of  zooids  >aa  to  no  it.  At- 
tached to  leaves,  slicks,  stones,  etc,  in  running  streams 
or  fresh- water  pools. 


'Tji."tifttH 


ipa  (191)    Bodies  elongate-ovate;  peristomal  disk  not  broad,  elevated  a  con- 
siderable distance. Opercularui  Stein. 

Representative  species.      .    .    .    Opercularia  pticaiUis  Stokes  1884. 


Bodies  elongate-ovate,  smooth,  solt  and  flexible,  about  three  times 
as  lung  as  broad.  When  contracted,  zooids  are  thrown  into  transverse 
folds  posterioriy  and  bear  ioogitudinally  plicate,  snout-like  in'ojectiona 
in  front.  Protoplasm  enclosing  green  corpuscles.  Ciliary  drclea  two. 
Stalk  rigid,  striate  longitudinally.  Zooids  in  sessile  groups  ot  from  ten 
to  twenty.  Length  of  body  150 11.  Height  of  colony  1  j  mm.  At- 
tached to  plants  in  pond  water. 


Fm.  US'    Ottrcahrit  thcalilu. 


tgj  (170)    Withalorica. 194 


194  (197)    Lorica  gelatinous. 
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19s  (196) 


196  (195) 

197  (194) 

198  (205) 

199  (202) 

200  (201) 


^^.^^ 


201   (200) 


Animals  growing  in  clusters,  attached  or  free-floating,  enclosed  in 
a  mucilaginous  jelly.  Zooids  attached  to  a  branching  stalk, 
each  secreting  a  jelly-like  tube  which  may  remain  distinct 
or  fuse  with  its  neighbor  forming  a  jelly  mass.  Zooids 
similar  in  anatomy  to  Vorticdla,    Usually  green. 

Opkrydium  Ehrenberg. 

Representative  species.  .   .  Opkrydium  eichharnii  Ehrenberg  1838. 

Bodies  very  plastic,  finely  striate  transversely.  Clusters  hemispherical,  of 
closely  approximated  individuals.  Some  colonies  may  include  as  many  as  one 
hundred  zooids,  although  this  large  size  is  imcommon. 

Division  of  the  body  has  been  observed  to  take  place  in  a  transverse  direction, 
which  is  a  rare  occurrence  in  this  family. 

The  anterior  portion  swims  away  and  settles  down  to  form  a  new  colony,  or 
probably  conjugates  with  some  fixed  zooid.  Length  of  expanded  zooids  250  to 
SCO  M.    Fresh  water. 

Fig.  546.    Opkfyiium  ekkkormi.    cv,  contractile  vacuole;  macn^  macronucleus.     X  50w 

(After  Kent.) 


Animals  solitary;  similar  in  other  respects  to  Opkrydium. 

Ophridinopsis  Kent. 

Lorica  chitinous 198 

Lorica  not  deciunbent 199 

Lorica  sessile 200 

Lorica  with  a  hinge-like  valve  that  closes  the  opening  when  the 
body  retracts.  Lorica  elongate,  subcylindrical.  Body 
elongate  with  ciliary  system  as  Vorticella. 

Tkuricola  Kent. 

Representative  species Tkuricola  valvata  Wright  1858. 


Lorica  four  or  five  times  as  long  as  broad,  with  the  valve  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  aperture.  Length  of  lorica  i20m-  Fresh  water;  also 
reported  from  salt  water.  In  Thuricohpsis  Stokes  the  lorica  is  provided 
with  a  support  for  the  valve.    Otherwise  as  Tkuricola. 


Fig.  547.    Tkunofla  valvata.    X  150.    (After  Kent.) 


Lorica  without  a  valve. 
Representative  species. 


Vaginicola  Claparede  and  Lachmann. 
.     Vaginicola  leptosoma  Stokes  1885. 


Lorica  broadly  vasiform,  twice  as  long  as  broad,  inflated  posteriorly.  Zooid 
elongate,  projecting  one- third  its  length  beyond  the  lorica.  Peristome  twice  as 
bros^  as  the  body.  Surface  transversely  striate.  Length  of  lorica  120  it. 
Pond  water. 

Fig.  548.    Vaginicola  leptosoma.    cv,  contractile  vacuole.     X  no.    (After  Stokes.) 


202  (199)    Lorica  with  a  pedicel 203 
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203  (204) 


TUdcn- 


204  (203) 


20s  (198) 
206  (207) 


Without  an  operculum.  Zooid  like  Thuricola;  adherent  to  the 
bottom  of  the  lorica  in  a  sessile  manner  or  united  by  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  supporting  pedicel.    .  Cothurnia  Ehrenberg. 

Representative  species Cothurnia  plectosiyla  Stokes  1885. 


Lorica  curved,  two  and  one-half  times  as  long  as  broad,  finely  striate 
longitudinally,  also  with  transverse  markings.  Divided  posteriorly 
into  two  unequal  parts  by  a  curved,  chitinous  partition  to  which  the 
zooid  is  attached.  2^id  not  protruding  much  beyond  the  aperture 
when  extended;  transversely  striate.  Length  of  lorica  iio/x.  Marsh 
water. 

Fig.  549.    Cothurnia  plectostyh.    cv,  contractile  vacuole;  macn,  madonudeus. 

X  350.    (After  Stokes.) 


With  an  operculum  of  chitin  developed  beneath  the  peristome  and 
closing  the  lorica  when  the  animal  is  retracted. 

Pyxicola  Kent. 
Representative  species Pyxicola  carteri  Kent  1882. 


Lorica  subcylindrical.  three  times  as  long  as  broad,  anterior  margin 
slightly  oblique,  walls  undulate.  Pedicel  very  short.  Zooid  extending 
beyond  the  aperture.     Length  of  lorica  90  m.     Fresh  water. 

Fig.  550.    Pyxicola  carteri.    X  270.     (After  Kent.) 


207  (206) 


Lorica  decumbent 206 

Animal  adherent  to  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  lorica. 

Platycola  Kent. 
Representative  species Platycola  decumbens  Kent  1882. 

Lorica  oval,  depressed.  Zooid  extending  considerably 
beyond  the  aperture,  the  exserted  portion  being  at  right 
angles  to  the  portion  within  the  lorica.  Length  of  lorica 
90  M*    Fresh  water. 

Fig.  551.    Platycola  decunUftns.     X  200.     (After  Kent.) 

Animal  adherent  to  one  side  of  the  lorica  which  often  has  a  valvular 
aperture.     Zooid  adherent  to  the  margin  of  the  aperture. 

Lagenophrys  Stein. 
Representative  species.     .    .    .    Lagenophrys  vaginocola  Stein  1851 . 

Lorica  elongate  with  two  semilunar,  lip-like  processes  partially  closing  the 
aperture.  The  processes  are  raised  when  the  zooid  is  extended  and  lowered 
when  it  is  retracted.  Zooid  adherent  by  its  narrow  peristome  to  the  edge  of 
the  aperture.  Length  of  lorica  70  m*  Fresh  water.  Stylohedra  Kellicott  diiSen 
from  Lagenophrys  in  having  an  erect  lorica  with  a  pedicel. 

Fig.  552.    Lagenophrys  vaginocola.     X  210.    (After  Maupai.) 
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309  (310)     Tentacles  branched.     Animals  solitary,  sessile,  diEcoidal.  or  sub- 
spheiical,  with  the  surface  of  the  integument  indurated. 
Tentacles  flexible,  non-contractile,  finely  perforate  at  their  ex- 
tremities.  Increasing  by  gemmation.    .   Dendrocomttcs  Stein. 
Representative  species.  Dtndrocomelts  paradoxus  Stein  1851. 

Tenlacles  equal  in  length  to  the  diameter  of  the  body, 
usually  five  or  Irsa  in  number.  The  disUl  trtminatiODS 
o(  Ihc  tentacles  are  capable  of  gieat  npaoaion  and.  by 

toplosm  of  theii  todies  absotbed  iulo  the  body  of  (be 
b05).  Nucleus  fubtrianitulai.  Diameter  ol  body  ton. 
Fresh  nater,  sometimeii  attached  lo  Gammanu  puiex,  a 

FiC.  ;<].    DaiirKiimtlu  Huaiiaai.     y  ija     (After  Stdn.) 


aio  (209)    TenUcles  unbranched,  contractile. 
311(330)    Without  a  lorica 


3  (313)  With  a  stalk.  Body  spherical  or  pear-shaped.  Tentacles  knobbed, 
scattered,  or  in  groups.  In  some  species  the  animal  may 
become  detached  from  the  stalk  and  live  a  free  life. 

Podopkrya  Ehrenberg. 
Representative  species Podophrya  jixa  lA^L\i.et  \^fX>. 

Stalk  slender  but  riifid.  Tentacle*  alender, 
scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  body,  usually 
not  longer  than  the  liiameter  of  the  body.  Nu- 
cleus oval,  central.  Contractile  vacuoles  often 
two.     Diameter  of  tndy  55  h.    Attached  to  aquat- 


PadathnaSiia. 


ive  individuals. 
lAliei  -- 


313(213)    Without  a  stalk 214 

314  (215)  Forming  colonies.  Animals  fused,  forming  an  erect,  branching 
colony.  Several  colonies  may  be  connected  by  a  creeping 
stolon.     Suctorial,  capitate  tentacles  borne  on  the  ends  of 

the  branches Dendrosoma  Ehrenberg. 

Representative  species.   .    .     Dendrosoma  radians  Ehrenberg  1838. 


Stolon  repent,  giving  rise  to  a  number  of  erect  branches 
tapering  distally,  themselves  often  branched.  Nucleus  ribbon- 
like,  ramifying  into  the  branches.  Contractile  vacuoles  nu- 
merous. Height  of  colony  1000  to  1500  11.  Attached  to 
aquatic  [dants. 


FlO.  S3 


Dtndrt! 


.    (Altei 


315(314)     Not  forming  colonies 3i6 
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9i6  (317)    Tentacle  one,  consisting  of  a  single,  movable  anterior  process. 
Parasitic  on  Cyclops Rkyncheta  Zenker. 

ai7  (J16)     TenUcles  numerous, 218 

318  (319)     Body  spherical,  never  fixed;    knobbed  tentacles  arising  from  all 

sides.      Spkaeropkrya  ClaparMe  and  Lachmann. 

Representative  species.  .    .   .    5^&iCTo^Arya  magmi  Maupas  1881. 

€> 

.1^  TrnlaclM  no!  cifcedinfi  filly  in  number:  when  fully  titended, 

equal  in  Imgth  to  the  diametei  uf  the  body.  Reproduction  hu 
b™  observed  to  take  place  by  transverse  division.  Duoieter 
ol  body  40  It.    Frrsh  water. 

Fio.  5j6.    SfiiairotlByi  mag*a.     X  sou.     (Aflec  Conn.) 


aig  (ai8)     Body  irregular;   knobbed  tentacles  arising  from  the  lobes  of  the 
margin  of  the  body.     Attached  by  the  broad,  lower  surface. 

Trickophrya  ClaparMc  and  Lachmann. 
Representative  species.   ....    Trickophrya  sinuasa  Stokes  1886. 


Body  flattened  with  lobed  maTgins.  Usually  not  more  than  five 
cluster!  □(  tentacles.  Nucleus  branched.  Contractile  vacuolei 
nutnerous.    Lengtb  55  u.    Attached  to  aquatic  plants. 

Fio.  sj;.    Tritlupkrya  liniwia.     X  iij.    (Atler  Sloket.) 


330(311)     Withalorica air 

331  (124)     Lorica  sessile. aaa 

333  (333)    Usually  cup-shaped  or  subspherical;  tentacles  suctorial,  sometimes 

in  groups Solenophrya  ClaparMe  and  Lachmann. 

Representative  species Solenophrya  pera  Stokes  1885. 

Lorica  irrcgulariy  cubical  or  satchel -shaped,  hyaline,  widest  at  the  base 
of  attachment,  narrowing  anteriorly,  with  the  sides  somewhat  concave. 
Zooid  oval,  not  attached  la  bottom  of  lorica.  Tentacles  arising  from  the 
entire  frontal  border.  Two  individuals  often  in  the  same  lorica.  Hdght 
of  lorica  40  !•.  Width  and  length  nearly  the  same  as  heighL  Attached  to 
aquatic  plants  in  standing  water. 

Fig.  !]S.    SaliHtpki^  ftn.     x  iij,    {After  Stokes.) 

333  (^^^)     Posterior  end  of  the  body  prolonged  into  a  projection.     Attached 
to  Epistylis.    Two  to  five  long,  simple  tentacles. 

Umula  Clapar^e  and  Lachmann, 
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224  (221)    Lorica  with  a  stalk.    Body  may  or  may  not  fill  the  lorica.    The 

end  of  the  lorica  may  be  open  or  provided  with  slit-like 
openings  through  which  the  tentacles  extend.  Tentacles 
suctorial,  knobbed,  scattered,  or  in  groups. 

Acineta  Ehrenberg. 

Representative  species Acineta  fluoiatUis  Stokes  1^^$, 


Lorica  subtriangular,  compressed,  very  delicate,  widest  an- 
teriorly, tapering  to  the  attachment  with  the  stalk.  Stalk 
shorter  than  the  lorica.  Two  anterolateral  openings  for  the 
tentacles.  Zooid  usually  filling  the  lorica.  Length  of  lorica 
40  to  80  M-    Attached  to  aquatic  plants. 

EiG.  559-    Acineta  fiuviatUis.     Xazs-    (After  Stokes.) 
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CHAPTER  X 
THE   SPONGES   (PORIFERA) 

By  EDWARD  POTTS,*  Media,  Pa. 

The  zoophytes  or  plant  animals  of  the  old  zoologists  or,  as  they 
are  now  more  correctly  designated,  the  separate  groups  of  sponges 
and  coelenterates,  are  represented  in  the  fresh  waters  of  North 
America  through  a  very  narrow  range  both  of  genera  and  species. 
Sponges  alone  constitute  the  topic  of  this  chapter.  The  student  of 
fresh-water  sponges  must  not  expect  to  find  them  resembling  in  ap- 
pearance the  familiar  forms  of  commerce,  which  in  fact  are  exclu- 
sively of  marine  origin.  Nor  should  he  look  for  shapeless  masses  of 
jelly;  such  may  be  found,  but  they  are  not  sponges.  Yet  as  animal 
organisms,  sponges,  whether  fresh-water  or  marine,  are  essentially 
alike.  Infinitely  variable  in  form  and  external  appearance  and  in 
the  character  and  constituents  of  their  skeletal  structure,  the  vital 
parts  that  have  clothed  them,  or  do  still  clothe  them  if  examined 
in  life,  are  composed  alike  of  protoplasm  or  sarcode.  This  forms 
the  delicate  tissues, '  structureless  except  when  viewed  through 
powerful  lenses,  and  builds  up  the  inert  framework  whether  it  con- 
sists of  tough  elastic  fibers,  as  in  the  commercial  sponge,  or  is  the 
fairy-like  structure  of  flint  or  lime  belonging  to  other  sponges 
found  in  the  ocean,  or  forms  skeletons,  as  in  our  fresh-water  forms 
so  far  as  known,  always  of  silex.  The  active  life  work  of  sponges 
it  is  impossible  to  see  with  the  naked  eye  and  very  diflScult  to  study 
even  under  the  microscope.  Certain  collared  cells  by  means  of 
waving  flagella  feed  the  sponge,  reject  intrusive  matter,  and  create 

*  The  death  of  Mr.  Potts  just  after  the  first  manuscript  of  the  chapter  had  been 
submitted  laid  upon  me  the  duty  of  bringing  it  into  conformity  with  the  other  chapters 
of  the  book  without  his  help.  I  have  endeavored  to  do  this  with  the  least  possible 
change  from  the  original.  To  make  sure  that  no  error  was  committed  in  the  process 
I  secured  the  aid  of  Dr.  N.  Annandale,  Calcutta,  India,  for  whose  kind  assistance  I 
am  deeply  indebted.  For  the  present  form  of  the  key  Mr.  Potts  is  in  no  wise  responsible. 
I  am  also  indebted  to  Professor  Frank  Smith  for  valuable  unpublished  data  in  regard 
to  distribution.  — Henxy  B.  Wasd. 
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the  currents  that  traverse  the  canals  of  the  body.  Whfle  the 
action  of  these  flagella  is  invisible  to  the  unaided  eye,  their  effect 
may  be  seen  if  some  finely  divided  carmine  is  added  to  the  water. 
The  particles  are  sucked  into  the  little  pores  over  the  surface  and 
after  long  wandering,  having  proved  indigestible,  are  ejected  from 
the  larger  orifices. 

The  skeleton  of  these  siliceous  sponges,  the  only  part  that  can  be 
easily  preserved  for  study,  is  composed  of  spicules  or  little  needles 
of  hydrated  silica  (opal),  averaging  about  one  one-himdredth  of  an 
inch  in  length,  fasciculated  or  bound  together  side  by  side,  but  break- 
ing joints,  to  form  threads  of  considerable  thickness  along  the  princi- 
pal lines  of  the  sponge  growth  but  thinner  in  the  connecting  links 
that  make  the  interspaces.  The  binding  material  along  these 
threads  is  not  strong  and  its  composition  is  not  certainly  known. 
The  terminal  spicules  projecting  around  the  sponge  uphold  the 
filmy  dermis  a  little  above  the  firmer  body  of  the  sponge.  Where 
the  larger  channels  unite  to  form  the  efferent  osteoles  the  out- 
flowing currents  stretch  this  dermis  into  little  cylindrical  tubes  or 
towers,  technically  called  chimneys,  with  terminal  openings  through 
which  one  may  often  see  rejected  particles  shot  out  as  from  the 
crater  of  a  volcano. 

A  few  fresh-water  sponges  in  some  situations  seem  to  be  essen- 
tially perennial;  others  die  in  ho.t  countries  at  the  onset  of  the  sum- 
mer season,  or  among  us  at  the  coming  of  winter,  or  are  broken 
up  by  floods,  floating  ice,  etc.,  so  that  for  a  season  they  disappear 
from  view.  The  ordinary  annual  revival  of  sponge  life,  the  growth 
after  winter  or  after  a  period  of  desiccation,  is  provided  for  by  the 
germination  of  many  seed-like  bodies,  called  gemmules;  these  may 
generally  be  found  when  the  sponge  matures,  fixed  as  a  pavement 
layer  at  the  base  of  the  sponge  or  distributed  amongst  its  tissues. 
The  living  cells  enclosed  in  these  are  protected  by  a  firm  chitinous 
coat  or  shell  that  is  again  surrounded  by  a  crust  composed  of 
minute  air  cells,  which  float  the  gemmules  and  promote  their  distri- 
bution to  distant  places.  A  variety  of  minute  spicules  is  normally 
foimd  embedded  in  this  crust  as  described  under  individual  species 
in  the  key. 

Whenever  the  favorable  season  arrives,  that  is  in  most  regions 
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when  spring  comes  or  when,  in  dry  regions,  the  occasional  floods 
reach  them,  the  gemmules  in  the  pavement  layers  are  supposed  to 
germinate  where  they  were  deposited;  the  floating  kinds,  set  adrift, 
lodge  upon  any  suitable  surface  and  begin  their  seasonal  growth. 

Each  gemmule  is  provided  with  a  foramen,  or  a  foraminal  aperture, 
sometimes  plain,  but  often  more  or  less  tubular,  through  which 
the  growing  cells  usually  escape  by  amoeboid  action  and  appear 
as  a  delicate  creamy  film  surroimding  the  gemmule.  Sometimes, 
however,  they  escape  by  the  rupture  of  the  whole  gemmule.  Where 
this  is  part  of  a  pavement-layer  or  one  of  a  group  of  detached  gem- 
mules  the  escaping  currents  flow  together  as  a  filmy  mass,  sometimes 
rounded  up  like  a  small  pea,  otherwise  as  a  spreading  film  or  like 
the  wandering  trail  of  slime  left  by  one  of  the  larger  snails.  The 
appearance  of  the  young  spicules  is  nearly  coincident  with  the 
escape  of  the  cells  and  they  at  once  begin  to  arrange  themselves 
according  to  the  habit  of  the  species,  forming  a  network  over  the 
supporting  surface,  upon  which  is  built  a  superstructure  suggesting 
that  of  our  modern  steel-framed  buildings.  Special  interspaces 
become  the  chambers  lined  with  the  collared  flagellate  cells  already 
mentioned.  The  action  of  these  flagella  creates  currents  of  water 
flowing  in  through  myriads  of  ahnost  invisible  pores  in  the  cover- 
ing, bearing  food  particles  to  nourish  the  growing  sponge  and  then 
carrying  off  and  discharging  useless  matter  through  the  larger  canals 
by  the  efferent  osteoles  already  mentioned. 

The  study  of  fresh-water  sponges  should  begin  here  and  follow 
the  cycle  of  growth  from  gemmule  to  gemmule,  watching,  if  it  be 
possible,  even  the  development  within  their  own  especial  cells  of 
the  various  classes  of  spicules,  observing  in  the  autumn  the  gradual 
gathering  together  of  the  germ  cells  before  they  are  shrouded  in 
chitin  or  committed  to  the  waters  within  their  floating  crusts. 
Under  favorable  conditions  and  constant  as  well  as  careful  control 
much  of  this  work  may  be  made  independent  of  the  seasons,  after 
germinating  the  fresh  gemmules  in  shallow  glass  dishes  at  home, 
and  in  a  small  way  afford  excellent  opportunity  for  study;  but  it 
will  not  be  foimd  practicable  to  grow  sponges  in  aquaria  excepting  as 
small  fragments  in  very  large  bodies  of  water  or  in  vessels  in  which 
the  water  is  constantly  or  frequently  renewed. 
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Those  who  wish  to  gather  specimens  for  their  cabinets  or  design 
to  determine  genera  and  species  must  await  the  maturity  of  the 
various  specimens.  Observation  seems  to  make  it  probable  that 
the  rarer,  fibny  sponges  complete  their  growth  and  mature  their 
gemmules  earlier  than  the  more  lusty,  massive  forms.  The  gem- 
mules  of  the  former  have  often  been  seen  in  August  or  September 
resting  in  slender  lines  upon  standing  or  floating  timbers  from 
which  the  rest  of  the  sponge  has  disappeared,  though  the  coarser 
forms  are  frequently  immature  late  in  November.  These  dates 
hold  true  for  the  northern  United  States  generally  and  would  of 
course  vary  in  other  parts  of  the  world;  but  there  are  undoubtedly 
individual  regions  of  extreme  or  atypical  climatic  conditions  within 
our  own  area  where  the  sponge  calendar  when  worked  out  will  show 
a  distinctly  individual  aspect. 

A  hint  as  to  hopeful  localities  for  collecting  may  suffice.  Do  not 
waste  time  in  hunting  along  sluggish  streams  or  in  shallow,  muddy 
ponds,  where,  even  if  the  sponges  start  to  grow,  they  will  soon  be 
suffocated  by  gravitating  particles  of  earthy  matter.  A  reserva- 
tion should  perhaps  be  made  in  favor  of  the  lower  sides  of  floating 
timbers  that  have  long  lain  in  the  water,  since  here  gravity  protects 
instead  of  injures  the  sponges.  Only  one  other  caution  seems  neces- 
sary. As  all  known  fresh-water  sponges  are  siliceous  the  student 
will  probably  fail  to  find  them  in  waters  strongly  impregnated  with 
carbonate  of  lime,  though  they  are  recorded  from  such  places. 

Perfect  drying  is  to  be  recommended.  The  proper  classification 
can  be  as  readily  determined  from  dry  as  from  fresh  sponges  and 
it  is  only  when  a  specimen  has  some  novel  character  or  specific 
form  that  it  is  worth  while  to  preserve  it  in  alcohol.  When  a 
wrapper  is  necessary  for  transportation  or  otherwise,  be  sure  to 
use  soft  paper,  rather  than  cotton  or  sawdust. 

Other  features  having  proved  indeterminate  or  unreliable,  the 
system  is  based  upon  the  shapes  and  positions  of  the  minute  spicules 
foimd  embedded  in  the  gemmule  crust.  As  these  can  only  be  sat- 
isfactorily seen  when  the  impenetrable  crust  is  made  transparent 
or  removed,  three  microslides  from  each  specimen  must  be  pre- 
pared to  determine  the  forms  of  the  skeleton,  the  dermal  or  flesh, 
and  the  gemmule  spicules. 
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Provide  a  half  dozen  or  more  short  test  tubes  with  a  stand  made 
by  boring  holes  of  suitable  diameter  in  a  piece  of  inch  board. 
First  make  sure  that  you  have  in  hand  parts  of  the  same  sponge 
only.  Place  in  the  first  tube  a  dozen  or  more  clean  gemmules, 
some  of  them  cut  in  half  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  about  an  equal 
bulk  from  the  remainder  of  the  sponge;  cover  with  a  few  drops  of 
strong  nitric  acid  that  has  been  previously  brought  to  a  boil  in 
another  tube  and  set  aside,  the  purpose  being  to  corrode  away  the 
crust  but  not  the  chitin  of  the  gemmules.  In  a  few  minutes,  when 
most  of  the  gemmules  incline  to  settle  at  the  bottom,  pour  off  the 
acid  into  the  next  tube,  wash  carefully  with  several  lots  of  pure  water, 
replace  it  with  alcohol  and  set  the  tube  aside  to  settle.  Put  into 
the  acid  in  the  second  tube  a  small  quantity  of  all  parts  of  the 
sponge,  adding  more  add  if  necessary,  and  boil  carefully  over  a 
spirit  lamp  to  thorough  disintegration.  When  that  is  effected  fill 
this  tube  also  with  water  and  set  it  aside  to  settle.  The  smaller 
spicules  settle  very  slowly.  It  may  be  well  to  shake  the  tube  a  little 
in  order  to  separate  the  darker  particles  from  the  pure  white.  When 
the  mass  has  settled,  carefully  pour  off  the  water  with  the  impuri- 
ties, wash  the  residue  with  fresh  water  and  let  it  stand,  after  which 
a  mount  may  be  made  from  this  tube.  Spread  the  spicules  evenly 
and  not  too  thickly  on  a  slide,  and  let  them  dry  thoroughly  before 
adding  balsam  and  a  cover  glass.  This  amoimt  will  of  course  fur- 
nish an  epitome  of  the  sponge  but  will  not  show  the  exact  relations 
of  the  minor  spicules  to  the  gemmules.  This  can  only  be  seen  after 
two  or  more  applications  of  alcohol  to  the  first  tube  have  removed 
the  add  mixture;  to  keep  out  the  air,  cover  with  benzol  imtil  fully 
ready  for  the  balsam.  Distribute  a  few  of  the  gemmules,  with  some 
spicules,  upon  a  second  slide  and  mount  in  balsam  before  the  air 
penetrates  them.  A  fragment  of  the  dry  filmy  dermis  mounted  in 
balsam  will  determine  the  presence  or  absence  of  dermal  spicules 
and  fix  positively  the  standing  of  the  sponge  according  to  the  key. 

If  all  the  smaller  spicules  distinguished  by  this  process  are  acer- 
ates,  that  is,  more  or  less  cylindrical,  whether  straight  or  curved, 
smooth  or  spined,  pointed  or  abruptly  terminated,  the  specimen 
imder  examination  may  imhesitatingly  be  placed  in  the  genus  Spon- 
giUa.    All  others,  unless  entirely  novel,  will  show  some  modification 
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of  the  birotulate  fonn,  i.e.,  two  little  wheels  or  rotules  connected  by 
a  shaft,  and  on  the  numerous  variations  of  these  parts  depends  the 
position  of  the  species  in  the  key. 

KEY  TO  NORTH  AMERICAN  FRESH-WATER   SPONGES 
I  (13)     Geminules  with  acerate  spicules  only.  .    .  SpongUla  Lamarck    .    .     1 

SpoDgilliilse  wilh  long  spindle-shaped  skeleton  spicules,  macroscletes.  having  pointed  or 
rounded  ends,  and  often  also  with  minute  simple  flesh  9|MCule&  or  microscleres.  Gemmule* 
naked,  or  with  eilemal  air-cell  byer  containing  rhabdi.  or  rod-like  spiculea. 


2  (s)     Sponge  branching 3 

Abnonnal  (oriru  of  5.  tacuslris  occur  in  which  there  are  no  branches. 

3  (4)    Flesh  spicules  smooth SpongUla  aspinosa  Potts  1880. 

Sponge  evergrecD.  encrusting,  thin,  sending  out  numerous  king, 
'     '        aving  branches  from  a  relatively  thick  b 
■  s.    Skeleton  ! 
tly  poinlec 
-.  -_.   -_.  slender,  gradually  pointed. 
New  Jersey  and  Vir^nia. 


la  of  SfmiOIi  aipinaia. 


.    -.  -  .ntl  amooCb  dermal  qikiulfs; 
frequently  obscrvnl  in  this  species. 


^^mUf 


4  {3)     Flesh  spitniles  spined SpongUla  lacustrU  (Linnaeus)  1745- 

Branches  cylindrical  at  tapering,  and  rijod.  Prefers  rapidly  running  water.  Very  abun- 
dant. Gemmules  either  apparently  wanting  or  abundant  throughout  the  sponge,  with  or 
without  a  granular  crust.  Skeleton  spicules  smooth.  Dermal  spicules  pointed  spined  acer- 
aXei.  Gemmulo  spicules  whether  lew  or  many  generally  cylin- 
drical, more  or  less  curved,  rather  sparsely  spined.  From  Boston, 
Mass.,  to  McDonald  Lake,  Alaska,  in  an  inhnite  number  of  situa- 
tions and  variety  of  fotnis.  The  variety  panpenula  Bowerbank, 
made  an  independent  species  SpongUla  pauptrada  by  Carter,  "is 
perhaps  that  one  of  this  group  of  synonyms  almut  whose  identity 
with  5.  taiuilrii  there  may  be  most  hesitation.  Its  character  is  aonte- 
'  /^i^!*^^^J^ai^  what  anomalous,  as  its  locality  and  associations  are  peculiar.  Grow- 
^/  \  \r^~  ing  originally  in  the  ponds  and  reservoirs  tributary  to  the  Boston 
'  /  ^        ^  Water  supply,  Bailey  wrate  in  i8j6  that  it  grew  abundantly  in  the 

^*^  ■Katerpipcs  by  which  the  city  was  supplied  with  water  from  ■  mul] 

'I  r    fi    lib  iM         A  lake.      The  minute  acerates  wete  said  to  have  been  smooth  which 

milt    i[!SiS''o(  i*^    ""uld  separate  It  clearly  from  S.  lacuitrii,  but  Potts  was  unable  to 
liOa  Jociulru,  var,   iaH^    secure  material  from  the  original  kcality  which  bore  out  the  ooa- 

5  (3)     Sponge  without  branches 6 

$  (9)     Gemtnules  in  layers  or  groups 7 
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7  (8)    Tubules  of  gemmules  turned  upward  or  outward  from  the  groups. 

SpongUiaJragUis  Leidy  1851, 
Sponge  CDcniuing  in  subdrculat  patches,  thin  at  edges,  occasionally  one  or  more  iacha 
tbidc  near  tfae  middle.  In  Ihe  most  varied  situations,  apparently  pcderring  standing  water, 
thougb  also  in  running  water.  Abundant.  Gemmules  abundant,  primarily  in  one  or  more 
pavement  layers.  Also  in  compact  groups  surmunded  by  a  cellular  paieachyma  charged  with 
(ubcylindrical  spined  acerales.  Skeleton  spicules  smooth,  slightly  curved,  ntber  abruptly 
pointed.    True  dermals  wanting.    Found  in  most  ot  ttie  United  States. 


of  spicules  figured  here: 

,  ..jbcyfindrical.  sulxpined; 

.    (After  Potta.) 


1,  apbcricai 


Fia.<6i.   Sfimtiaaftapli,. 
lorms  Intiuendy  seen  ttuuughout  It 

8  (7)    Tubules  of  gemmules  turned  inwards  in  the  groups. 

Sponpila  ighmfarmis  Potts  1887. 

Sponge  brown,  thin,  encrusting.    Gemmules  in  compact  hemispherical  groups  ol  eight  to 

twelve  or  more,  resting  on  the  flat  side,  surrounded  by  a  parenchyma  oF  unequal  cells,  charged 

lely  spined  spicules  nearly  as  long  as  the  rather  few,  less  strongly  spined 

'    ''     '  .n  cedar  swamps,  New  Jersey.     S.  OMCjlayi, 


weakly  iplDcd;  "  paracbymal  sp 


Fu.  S6].  SftHillla  Iflnifarmis.  A,  LalenI  view  ot  doRie-shiped  group  oF  gemniules.  (Fonminil 
lubutoopcn  bward  and  are  invisible.)  X  j}.  B.  Two  types  of  ipicula  figured  here:  skeleton  spicules. 
..>..„:-. J.  .: u ....^_.. .__.,_.._!  ,.    ■  og,  but  mor*  ipiDous.     X  100.    (Alter  fiilts.) 

g  (6)     Gemmules  not  in  layers  or  groups 10 

SpongiUa  nmae-terrae  Potts  1886. 

lilies  rather  nmnerous,  very  large,  crust 

ikelelon  spicules  relatively  Few,  sleniler, 

microspined.     Dermal  spicules  very 

Gemmule  spicules  smooth  or  irregu- 

trequently  located 


10  (11)     Dennal  spicules  birotuiate. 

Sponge  encrusting,  gemm 
absent  or  inconspicuous.  S 
gradually  pointed,  smooth 
abundant,  minute,  birotuiali 
lar,  furnished  with  long  spii 


0.  ifn.    Spiaila  al  SfonriUa 
itb  or  sparsely  microspiiHlskF 


Representing  the  si 
the  dermal  spicules. 
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1 1  (lo)     Dermal  spicules  acerate Spongilla  wagneri  Potts  il 

Dennal   si^cult 
iwcstern  Flonda. 


Gemmules  abundajit.  Skcle1< 
Dumerous.  Gemmule  spiculea  $ 
Recorded  only  from  brackish  <nal 

No  figure  yet  published. 


1   spicules   lone,   rc^ust,   smooth. 
aeA,  long,  curved.     Spine 


3  (i)    Gemmule  spicules  of  biiotulate  type,  more  or  less  modiAed. 

Sub-family  Meyendjae  Vejdovsky  . 


13 


13  (47)    Apcrturesofgenunules  not  provided  with  filameatous  appendages    14 

14(46)    Rotules  of  gemmule  birotulates  nearly  equal 15 

15(37}     Gemmule  birotulates  of  a  single  class 16 

16  (19)     Margins  of  rotules  entire,  i.e.,  smooth,  not  serrate. 

Trochosptmgilla  Vejdovsky  .   .     17 

17  (18)     Skeleton  spicules  smooth.   .  TrochospongUla  hidyi  (Bowerbank)  1863. 

Sponfie  al  a  peculiar  light  gray  or  drab  color,  encrusting  Ihtn,  persistent.  Genunuln  aumer- 
ous.  each  surrounded  by  a  capsule  ol  skeleton  spicules.  Skeleton  spicules  short,  imootb, 
robust.  Dermal  spicules  wanting.  Gemmule  spicules  short,  birotubtc,  margins  entire  and 
erfected.  From  Louiaana  as  well  as  original  field  of  discovery  near  Philadelphia.  Genoally 
diatr&uled  in  the  lUioois  River  from  the  mouth  lo  La  Salle  according  to  F.  Smith. 


Fio.  565.  TrxlieipoittiUa  ladyt. 
tUTTDunded  by  a  lattice  carisuk  {i) 
SHce  ATDund  ttte  foniTnLTial  apcrlure 
of  ^cules  liKured  hrrr:  smooth  ste 


3,  each  of  nhich  >> 


8(17)     Skeleton  Spicules  Strongly  spined. 

Trockoipongiila  horrida  (Weltner)  1893. 


Sponge  encrusting,  white,  gray,  yellow,  or  brown. 
No  gemmule  spicules  except  birotulales  which  are 
tani nth-margined,  low,  small.  Lives  in  standing  or 
flowing  water.  Rare.  F.  Smith  found  one  ^itdmen 
each  in  the  Illinois  River  neat  Starved  Rock  and  in  the 
Big  Muddy  River  in  soutbon  Illinois. 


!™(aES 
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19  (16)    Margins  of  rotules  serrated  or  incised.   .  Ephydatia  Lamouroux.  .  20 

SpoDgillidae  with  gemmule  spicules  of  the  birotulate  type  that  are  uniform  or  variable  in 
lengthbut  not  definitely  of  two  classes,  long  and  short,  and  that  have  finely  or  deeply  cut 
margins. 

20  (35,  36)     Dermal  spicules  if  present  neither  birotulate  nor  stellate.   .   .  21 


21  (22)    Rays  and  spines  of  birotulates  subdivided  and  microspined. 

Ephydatia  subdivisa  (Potts)  1887. 

Sponge  massive,  encrusting,  compact.  Gemmules  few.  Skeleton 
spicules  smooth  or  microspined,  abruptly  pointed.  Birotulates  veiy 
numerous,  robust,  shafts  frequently  spined;  rays  short  but  subdi- 
vided.   From  St.  Johns  River  near  Palatka,  Florida. 

Fig.  567.  Spicules  of  Ephydatia  subdivisa.    Three  tyi)es  of  spicules  figured 
(vu  V\         //      y/^        here:  smooth  and  spined  skeleton  spicules;  bng,  massive  gemmule  birotu< 
\^     vv      ^  tri  lates,  spined  and  subspined;  rotules  of  same.     X  lOO.    (After  Potts.) 


22  (21)     Rays  and  spines  of  birotulates  entire 23 


23  (24)    Margins  of  rotules  very  finely  serrate.  .  Ephydatia  millsii  (Potts)  1887. 

Sponge  encrusting.  Gemmules  small.  Skeleton  spicules  nearly 
straight,  slender,  rather  abruptly  pointed,  entirely  microspined. 
Gemmule  birotulates  very  numerous,  very  symmetrical,  their  shafts 
usually  smooth.  Rotules  sometimes  microspined.  From  Sherwood 
Lake,  near  Deland,  Florida. 

Fig.  f  68.  Spicules  of  Ephydatia  millsii.  Three  types  of  spicules  figured 
here:  microspinied  skeleton  spicule;  mature  gemmule  birotulates  with  smooth 
shafts;  probably  immature  forms  with  less  notchin^f  on  the  rotules;  face 
of  rotulates  lacinulate  or  delicately  notched,  and  without  lays.  X  loo. 
(After  PotU.) 


24  (23)     Margins  of  rotules  coarsely  dentate 25 

25(32)  Length  of  birotulates  not  more  than  twice  the  diameter  of  rotules.  .  26 

26  (31)    Shafts  of  birotulates  generally  smooth 27 

27  (30)    Skeleton  spicules  smooth 28 


28  (29)     Shafts  of  birotulates  much  longer  than  diameter  of  rotules. 

Ephydatia  fluviatUis  (auctorum). 

• 

Sponge  sessile,  massive,  rarely  throwing  out  short  branches  an  inch  or  less  in  length.  Pre- 
fers standing  water.  No  vesicular  cells  in  parenchyma.  Gemmules  numerous  throughout. 
Skeleton  spicules  smooth.  Dermal  spicules  wanting.  Rotules  of  gemmule  spicules  not  deeply 
indented.  Numerous  varieties  the  occurrence  of  which  in  North  America  has  not  been  accu- 
rately recorded.  The  form  which  Potts  describes  as  present  generally  throughout  the  eastern 
and  middle  United  States  is  declared  by  Weltner  to  be  Ephydatia  tniUUri.  the  second  following 
ftpedes.  The  true  E.  fluvialilis  is  found  in  Michigan  and  IlUnois,  and  is  lairly  common  thou^ 
not  so  abunda&t  as  E.  miiUari  {fide  F.  Smith). 
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3Q  (38)    Shafts  of  birotulates  slightly  if  any  longer  than  diameter  of  rotules. 
Epkydalia  japonka  (Hilgendorf)  1883. 


Hndi  Hke  B.  JlmittiHt.    Dennil  ipicuka  mntlng. 


Birotul&tcB  with  Knooth  ihift,  ahoct, 
Je.  Rotutci  demly  indcDted.  Gent- 
mi  tubule.     In  Poton 


Potonuc  River,  neu 


Fm.  s6g.    Btkydilia  jafntka.    Genumik,  > 


Fee. 


30  (37)    Skeleton  spicules  microspined  except  at  tips. 
Ephydatia  miUieri  (LieberkUhn)  1856. 

SpoDge  cushlonlike.  rarely  branched.  Vesinilu-  cells  abundant 
in  tne  paienchynia.  DennaJ  spicule)  wantiog.  Shafts  of  gemmule 
birotulates  not.  or  barely,  longer  than  diameter  of  rotules.  Rotules 
deepb'  indented.  Eastern  snd  Central  Uoited  States;  Nova  Scotia; 
NewfouiKlland;  Vancouver  Island,  Found  by  F.  Smith  at  Douctas 
Lake,  Mich.,  and  Tolland,  Col. 

S[dcula  of  Etkyialia  mOltri.    Thne  typei  of  iplcula  Giund 
~~i  apicula,  X  170;  tnrotuliEe  pmniule  tpicuSoj  hdk  oul- 
)  of  TotuliLc;  liogle  rotuJea  abowing  m  ordmuy  duttibutkiD  of 
uicii]^     A  ijo-     (Aftci  Potti.) 

31  (26)    Shafts  of  birotulates  with  enormous  spines. 
Epkydalia  robusla  (Potte)  1887. 

nR.  (bin.    Genimules  scarce.    Skeleton 

Birotulates  large,  generally  malforoied. 

ts  abounding  in  spines  as  long  as  rays  of  tbe  rotules.    Collected 

tr  Suunville.  California.   Perhaps  only  a  variety  of  E.JIuiiatilU. 


a.  511.  Spicukg  of  BUydalia  nhu 
:  Bmoolb  ueletoD  ipiculoi  coincly 
les;  aceedingly  miuhapen  focou- 


Ihree  types  of  ^itcula  figured 


31  (35)     Length  of  birotulates  more  than  twice  the  diameter  of  therotules. . 


33  C34)    Birotulates  two  or  three  times  bnger  than  the  diameter  of  the  rot- 
ules  Epkydalia  subtilis  Weltner  i8qs. 


Sponge  tbio.  encrusting.  Sketc 
3|m>.  Dermal  spicules  wanting. 
very  "hort  tube.  Birotulates  delii 
Rotules  small,  split  nearly  to  the  o 

No  figure  yet  published. 


an  needles  extremely  slender,  scantily  covered  with  short 
Gemmules  small,  spherical;  foramen  a  ample  pore,  or  ■ 
ite,  slender,  of  variable  length;  shaft  thin,  smooth,  long. 
Iter,  with  10  to  10  blunt  rays,      Kissimcc  Lake,  Florid*. 
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34  (33)    Birotulates  many  times  longer  than  diameter  of  rotules. 

Ephydatia  crateriformis  (Potts)  1882. 

Sponge  encrusting,  thin.  Gemmules  small,  white,  very  numerous.  Granular  crust  of  gem- 
mules  extremely  thick,  the  foraminal  tubes  in  a  crater-like  depression.  Skeleton  spicules 
■lender,  gradually  pointed,  sparsely  microspined.  Birotulates  very  long  and  slender,  shafts 
abundantly  spined.    Rotules  of  three  to  six  short  recurved  hooks.    In  shallow  water,  rapidly 

flowing;  Schuylkill  and  Delaware  Rivers,  Pennsylvania.     Found  b^ 
F.  Smith  in  the  Sangamon  River,  111. 
^  y^^«:^  Annandale  places  this  species  in  SpongiUa  owing  to  the  imperfect 

^  V     y^^^^^  development  of  the  rotules  (sec  Fauna  of  British  India;  Fresh-water 

^         Sponges,  191 1,  p.  ^i). 

Bowerbank,  in  1863,  described,  under  the  name  of  SfongiUa  bail* 
eyif  a  spongb  from  a  stream  at  Canterbury  Road,  West  Point,  N.  Y., 
which  may  be  the  same  as  this  spedes.  The  description  is  too  in- 
complete to  allow  of  an  accurate  determination.  His  description  is 
quoted  by  Potts  (1887:  227) 

Fig.  572.  Spicules  of  EpkydaUa  crateriformis.  Three  types  of  i^iicules 
figured  here:  slender  microspined  skeleton  spicules;  mature  gemmuk  birot- 
oUtes  with  short  booked  rays;  supposed  immature  forms.  X  xoo.  (After 
Potts.) 


35  (20,  36) 


Dermal  spicules,  minute  birotulates. 

Ephydatia  evereUi  (Mills)  1884. 

Sponge  green  consisting  entirely  of  slender  filaments,  little  more 
than  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Gemmules  few,  but  usu- 
ally large  with  a  thick  crust.  Skeleton  spicules  slender,  cylindrical, 
smooth.  Dermal  spicules,  minute  birotulates  with  slender  cylindrical 
shafts  and  cap-like  rotules  notched  into  five  or  six  hooks.  Gemmule 
birotulates  long  and  club- like;  shafts  smooth  and  slendor;  rotules 
formed  of  five  or  six  stout,  recurved,  acuminate  hooks.  In  cold 
water,  Berkshire  County,  Mass.,  and  Nova  Scotia. 

Fig.  573.  Spicules  of  Ephydatia  everetti.  Four  tsrpes  of  s|Mcules  figured 
here:  smooth,  skeleton  spicules;  gemmule  birotulates;  end  view  of  rotuk 
formed  of  booked  rays;  minute  dtfmal  birotulates.     X  xoa    (After  Potts.) 


36  (20,  3S)    Dermal  spicules  stellate DosUia  Gray. 

Only  species  yet  reported  in  the  United  States. 

DosUia  palmeri  (Potts)  1885. 

Sponge  massive,  subspherical,  lobate.  Skeleton  spicules  sparsely 
microspined,  curved,  gradually  pointed.  Dermal  spicules  star- 
shaped,  consisting  of  a  variable  number  of  arms  of  various  lengths, 
radiating  from  a  large  smooth  globular  body;  arms  spined  through- 
out. Gemmule  birotulates  with  long  spined  shafts,  rotules  notched. 
From  Colorado  River,  60  miles  below  Fort  Yuma,  attached  to 
pendent  branches  flooded  by  spring  freshets. 

In  the  opinion  of  Annandale,  Potts'  var.  palmeri  is  a  different 
species  from  Carter's  plumosa  from  India.  He  has  seen  types  of 
both  and  is  confident  both  belong  to  DosUia. 

Fig.  «74.  Spicules  of  DosUia  palmeri.  Five  types  of  spicules  figured 
here:  robust,  microspined  skeleton  spicule:  spincn  gemmule  birotulates; 
rotules  of  same,  irregularly  notched;  substellate  dermal  spicules;  imperfect 
form  of  same  with  only  two  rays;  amorphous  "Scotch  terrier"  fmns. 
X  xoo.    (After  Potts.) 


VN 


37  (15)    Gemmule  birotulates  of  two  distinct  classes 38 


38(41)    Dermal  spicules  stellate Asteromeyenia  AnnsLudale.   .     39 

SpoQgilfidae  with  birotulate  gemmule  sfHCules  of  two  distinct  types  and  free  microsderes  in 
the  form  of  anthastcfs. 


grange  miusivc,   thnugh  i 
Skdelon  spicules  slender,  smoc 
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39  (40)    Tennioal  ^ines  of  bngei  gemmulc  spicules  with  a  simple  curve. 

Asleromeymia  plumosa  (Weltner)  1895. 

.  1  brittle  3Dtl  friable. 
■T,  smooth,  sharply  poitited 
At  both  ends,  nearly  straight,  lihait  of  long  birot- 
uLates  almost  smooth,  dender,  straight;  rotufei 
t.  circle  o(  curved  books,  joined  at  the  base. 
Short  birolulales  with  stouter  shafts,  profusclyi 
iiregularly.  and  strongly  s[Mned ;  rotules  not  mark- 
edly (onvei  io  profile,  irregularly,  nanowly,  and 
deeply  serrated.  Free  sptculo  very  minute. 
tdiuDdant.  .resenibling  those  of  Dosilia.  Gem- 
mules  lar^e,  spherical,  with  single,  very  small 
aperture  having  short,  straight  loraminal  tubule. 
FiMO  Pinto  Creek,  Kinney  County.  Tex.,  aad 

Shceveport.  La.;    "~"   '  ""   "" 

IS  an. 


c\oglH^lu 
£,ikcletoD  11 


40  (39)     Tenninal  spines  of  longer  gemmule  spicules  distinctly  recurved. 

Asleromeyenia  radiospUmata  (Mills)  18S8. 


Resembles  A.  ftmitesa.  In  i»t)(ile  the  rays  d  tbe  longer 
gemmule  sfucule  have  almost  the  form  of  a  J.  Ohio  and  Illi- 
nois. At  Granite  City,  III.,  specimens  were  taken  from  settling 
tanks  of  tbe  city  water  works,  measuring  41  x  ii  x  S  cm. 

Fro.5j6.    SfncalaiAAtUnmt^fauaTaimfiaiiala.    Xioo.    (From 


41  (38)    Dermal  spicules  aceiate  if  present. 


.  Heteromeyenia  Potts  .   .  43 
t  classes,  long  and 


Rotules  of  gemmule  spicules  of  smaller  class  finely  serrated. 

Heteromeyenia  ryderi  Potts  1882. 

Sponge  massive,  often  hemispherical,  Gemmules  numerous,  emit 
thick,  foramina  short  and  inconspicuous.  Skeleton  spicules  grad- 
ually pointed,  entirely  spined  eicept  at  the  tips.  Dermal  spicule* 
wanting.  Shafts  of  long  birotulates  spined,  totulea  of  three  to  six 
short  recurved  hooks,  sometimes umbonate.  Rotulesofsmallbirot- 
ulatrs  neariy  as  great  in  diameter  as  the  length  of  their  shafts. 
Shafts  smooth  or  with  few  spines,  Shalbw  flowing  water,  Florida 
to  Nova  Scotia,  and  inland  at  least  as  far  as  Iowa. 


Fio.  . 


Spicules  of  Bettfomtytmia  rydrri- 
skeleton  spicule:  looi  gemmule  1 

tt  gnnuliled;  ^btrical  amorphous  ipkcule. 


43  (43)    Rotules  of  gemmule  spicules  of  small  class  coarsely  serrate. 
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44  (45)    Rotules  of  gemmule  spicules  of  small  class  regular  mushroom-shaped, 

shafts  usually  smooth.  .  Heterameyeniarepens  Potts  iSSo. 

Sponge  encrusting,  thin.    Gemmules  not  abundant.    Skeleton 

gacules  rather  slender,  sparsely  microspined,  gradually  pointed, 
ermal  spicules  nearly  straight,  entirely  spined.  Gemmule  birotu- 
lates  of  longer  class  comparatively  few;  shafts,  smooth  or  with  one 
or  a  few  conspicuous  spines  often  irregularly  bent.  Rotules  dome- 
shaped,  rays  incurved  like  fish  hooks.  Small  birotulates  very  nu- 
merous, about  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  large  ones.  Quiet, 
almost  stagnant  water,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Michigan. 

Fig.  C78.  Spicules  of  BeUromeyenia  repens.  Five  types  of  spicules 
figured  here:  microspined  skeleton  spicules;  gemmule  birotulates  of  the 
k>ncer  class,  with  recurved  hooked  rays;  birotulates  of  the  shorter  class 
witn  less  pronounced  rays;  rotules  of  same;  small  dermal  spicules,  coarsely 
q>ioed;  amorphous  spicule.     X  loa    (After  Potts) 


45  (44)     Rotules  of  gemmule  spicules  of  small  class  very  irregular,  shafts 

abundantly  spined.    Heteromeyenia  argyrosperma  Potts  1880. 

Sponge  minute,  encrusting,  gray.  Gemmules  abundant  and 
large.  Foraminal  tubules  somewhat  prolonged.  Skeleton  spicules 
rather  slender,  cylindrical,  abruptly  pointed,  sparsely  spined. 
Dermal  spicules  apparently  wanting.  Shafts  of  long  birotulates 
sparsely  spined.  Rays  of  rotules  few,  long,  stout,  and  dawlike. 
Short  birotulates  much  smaller,  abundantly  spined.  From  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey,  New  England  States,  and  Nova  Scotia. 
Found  by  F.  Smith  at  Douglas  Lake,  Mich. 

Fig.  570-  Spicules  of  Beteromeyenia  argyrosperma.  Three  types  of 
spicules  figured  here:  sparsely  microspined  skeleton  spicules;  gemmule 
birotulates  of  the  longer  class  with  one  to  three  hooked  rays;  q>ined  birot- 
ulates of  the  shorter  class.    X  100.     (After  Potts.) 


46  (14)    Rotules  of  gemmule  spicules  unequal,  the  proximal  being  larger. 

Tubdla  Carter. 

Only  North  American  species  known. 

TubeUa  pennsylvanica  Potts  1S82. 

Sponge  minute,  encrusting,  on  stones  or  timbers  in  shaHow  water. 
Gemmules  very  numerous,  small.  Skeleton  spicules  very  variable 
in  length  and  curvature,  entirely  spined;  spines  large,  conical.  Der- 
mal spicules  wanting.  Birotulates  of  gemmules  numerous  with  a 
large  rotule  next  to  the  coat  and  a  small  distal  rotule,  varying  from 
the  diameter  of  the  shaft  to  that  of  the  proximal  rotule.  Margin  of 
large  rotule  usually  entire  but  margin  of  small  often  angular  and 
notched.  Shaft  smooth.  Averse  to  light  and  found  as  a  rule  under 
stones  and  roots.  Eastern  United  States  generally.  Found  by  F. 
Smith  at  Rhinclander.  Wis.,  and  Douglas  Lake,  Mich. 

Fig.  580.  Spicules  of  Tubdla  femuyhanka.  Two  tyi^  of  spicules 
figured  here:  spinal  skeleton  spicules;  gemmule  "  inaequibirotulates."  or 
trumjpet-shaped  spicules:  group  of  rotules  seen  from  above,  showing  the 
relative  sizes  of  the  rotules;  surface  of  single  large  rotule.  X  xoa  (After 
Potts.) 


47  (13)     Apertures  of  gemmules  prolonged  and  divided  into  filamentous  apH 

pendages Carlerius  Potts  .    .  48 

Gemmules  possess  a  long  foraminal  tubule,  the  outer  end  of  which  carries  an  irregularly 
lobed  disc  or  is  provided  with  long  filaments.  Not  recognized  as  a  separate  genus  by  some 
reoeot  authors  (see  Annandale,  iw)^  but  distributed  among  the  precedmg  genera. 
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48  (49,  50)    Foraminal  tubule  very  long  and  slender,  tendrils  short,  irregu- 
larly waving Carterius  tubisperma  Mills  1881. 

Sponge  massive.  Gemmules  numerous.  Length  of  foraminal  tubule  one-half  to  once  diam- 
eter of  gemmule.  Skeleton  spicules  rather  slender,  gradually  pointed,  sparsely  spined.  Der- 
mal spicules  long,  slender,  entirely  spined.  Gemmule  birotulates  abundant,  irregular  in  length, 
suggesting  genus  Heteromeyenia,  shaft  smooth  or  with  one  or  more  spmes,  rotules  arched,  rays 
numerous,  long,  incurved.  Assigned  by  Annandale  to  genus  Heteromeyenia.  In  Niagara  River, 
N.  Y.,  Massachusetts,  and  Michigan. 


A  B 

Fig.  581.  Carterius  tubisperma.  A.  Partial  section  of  gemmule;  (a),  Foraminal  aperture  prolonged 
into  a  long  tubule  flarinc  and  funnel-shaped  at  itn  extremity  and  divided  into  several  short  tendrils  {d) 
or  cirrous  appendages,  (o) ,  birotulate  spicules.  X  50.  f  After  Potts.)  B.  Three  types  of  spicules  figured 
here:  skeleton  spicules;  gemmule  birotulates;  face  of  rotule;  bng  spined  slender  dermal  acerates.  X  100. 
(After  Potts.) 


49  (489  50)    Foraminal  tubule  shorter;   tendrils,  one  or  two,  enveloping  the 

tubule Carterius  latUenta  Potts  1881. 

Sponge  often  encrusting  stones  in  rapidly  running  water.  Gemmules  numerous.  Cirrous  ap- 
pendages at  first  flat  and  ribbon-like,  becoming  slender  and  rounded,  and  occasionally  subdivid- 
mg.  Skeleton  spicules  smooth:  or  sparsely  microspined,  gradually  pointed.  Dermal  spicules 
long,  entirely  spined.  Birotulates  stout,  shafts  with  numerous  long  pointed  spines.  Rays  of 
rotules  deeply  cut  and  sometimes  recurved.  Annandale  believes  this  and  the  following  species 
should  be  assigned  to  Epkydatia.    In  Penn^lvania,  western  New  York,  and  Illinois  River. 


A  B 

Fio.  58a.  Carterius  latitenta.  A.  Partial  section  of  gemmule;  (a),  foraminal  tubule  short;  (ft),  birotu- 
late spicules;  (d),  one  or  two  long  and  broad,  ribbon-like  drrous  appendages.  X  ^o.  (After  Potts.)  B. 
Three  types  of  spicules  figured  Here:  skeleton  spicules;  gemmule  birotulates  variable  in  length;  face  ol 
rotule;  spined  dermals.    Xxoo.    (After  Potts.) 
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SO  (48,  4q)     Foraminal  tubule  still  shorter;    tendrils,  three  to  five,  very  long 
and  slender Carlerius  tenosperma  Fotta  1S80. 

Sftoage  forming  irregular  masses  cnx^ng  upon  and  around  water  plants  and  roots,  less  fre- 

auently  encnisting  itoaes.  Cemmules  ratbec  numerous  Fonmiual  tubulea  about  oDc-tounh 
le  diameter  oi  the  gemmules.  Tendrils  as  mucb  as  balf  an  inch  ion^.  Skeleton  spicules  slen- 
der, veiy  sparsely  microspined,  gradually  pointed.  Dermal  spicules  slender,  nearly  straisbt, 
eotirdy  scuned.  Birotulatcs  with  cylindrical  shalts,  abundantly  spined,  rotules  olten  imguUr. 
New  Jersey  and  Eastern  Pennsylvania. 


iMrr-like  rotnta^  e 


t:  U).  loni.  ilend 
gcmmule  liirolul 
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CHAPTER  XI 

HYDRA    AND    OTHER    FRESH-WATER 

HYDROZOA 

By  frank   smith 

Professor  of  Zoology  and  Curator  of  the  Museum,  Unnersily  of  Illinois 

The  student  of  the  animal  life  of  the  sea  is  continually  in 
contact  with  a  great  variety  of  organisms  which  have  radial  sym- 
metry and  are  often  striking  in  appearance,  diversity,  and  abun- 
dance. These  were  formerly  included  in  a  great  group,  Radiata, 
but  are  now  separated  into  two  very  distinct  branches  (phyla), 
the  Coelenterata  and  Echinodermata.  The  latter  phylum,  which 
includes  the  well-known  starfishes  and  sea  urchins,  is  wholly  un- 
represented in  fresh  water,  while  the  former,  which  includes  the 
hydroids,  jellyfishes,  and  corals,  with  thousands  of  species  in  the 
seas  of  to-day,  has  in  fresh  water  scarcely  a  dozen  species  and 
these  are  relatively  insignificant  in  appearance.  The  fresh-water 
Coelenterata  are  all  included  in  the  class  Hydrozoa,  and  hydra  is 
the  only  one  whicn  is  abundant,  widely  distributed,  and  well 
known  to  the  ordinary  student  of  zoology.  Because  of  its  abun- 
dance it  is  the  type  form  commonly  used  in  zoology  classes  as  an 
introduction  to  a  knowledge  of  the  phylum. 

Among  the  more  obvious  structural  or  morphological  characters 
of  hydra  is  the  sac-like  body  with  the  capacious  chamber  which 
is  at  the  same  time  body  cavity  and  digestive  cavity  and  of  which 
the  mouth  is  the  only  opening  to  the  exterior.  The  animal  is 
attached  by  one  end  and  at  the  other  shows  the  mouth  surrounded 
by  a  circle  of  tentacles  which  are  evaginations  of  the  body  wall 
and  are  hollow,  their  cavities  being  continuous  with  the  digestive 
cavity.  The  body  wall  as  well  as  that  of  the  tentacles  is  com- 
posed of  two  cellular  layers,  the  ectoderm  and  entoderm,  sep- 
arated by  a  thin,  noncellular  mesogloea  and  bounded  externally 
by  a  delicate  cuticula.  In  some  species  there  is  an  obvious  dis- 
tinction between  an  adoral  part  of  greater  diameter  and  more 
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granular  opaque  entoderm,  and  a  narrowed  paler  aboral  part 
which  is  termed  the  stalk.  In  other  species  designated  in  the 
key  as  "  not  stalked/*  there  is  no  clearly  marked  division  into 
such  regions.  Highly  contractile  fibers  formed  by  certain  cells  in 
both  ectoderm  and  entoderm  may  bring  about  either  a  great 
elongation  of  the  body  and  tentacles  to  thread-like  proportions  or 
their  contraction  to  an  almost  globular  form.  Certain  kinds  of 
ectoderm  cells,  which  are  most  abundant  in  the  adoral  half  of  the 
body,  especially  in  the  tentacles,  give  rise  to  the  characteristic  ne- 
matocysts  or  "  nettling  cells  '*  of  different  shapes  and  sizes.  These 
contain  a  fluid  secretion  which  passes  out  through  a  thread-like 
extension  of  the  sac  wall,  that  is  forced  out  when  the  cell  is  stimu- 
lated. The  combined  action  of  a  number  of  these  nematocysts 
on  the  small  organisms  encountering  them  results  in  the  loss  of 
activity  or  even  death  of  the  organisms  and  so  permits  their  cap- 
ture and  appropriation  as  food  by  the  hydra. 

Spermaries  and  ovaries  develop  in  the  ectoderm  layer  and  at  a 
time  of  year  which  seems  to  be  fairly  constant  for  a  given  species 
but  differs  in  different  species.  After  fertilization  the  ovum  passes 
through  the  early  stages  of  development  while  still  in  the  ovary 
and  becomes  enclosed  by  a  chitinous  envelop  which  has  a  charac- 
teristic shape  and  surface  for  each  species.  This  envelop  which 
often  is  spiny  is  referred  to  in  the  key  as  the  embryonic,  chitinous 
membrane.  In  some  species  the  embryos  are  freed  from  the  parent 
organism  and  drop  to  the  bottom,  while  in  others  they  are  fastened 
by  the  parent  to  the  substratum  to  which  it  adheres.  The  develop- 
ment is  direct.  In  one  species  {Hydra  oligactis)  the  individuals  are 
said  to  be  of  separate  sexes,  or  dioecious,  but  in  others  hermaphro- 
ditism prevails.  Asexual  reproduction  by  budding  is  the  preva- 
lent mode  of  multiplication  and  very  rarely  the  formation  of  two 
individuals  by  a  process  of  fission  has  been  observed. 

Hydra  has  long  been  an  object  of  interest  and  experiment  because 
of  its  notable  powers  of  regeneration  and  form  regulation  and  there 
is  now  an  extensive  literature  dealing  with  these  phenomena. 

Hydra  individuals  ordinarily  maintain  an  independent  existence 
but  in  various  related  groups  colonies  which  often  include  many 
individuals  arise  by  asexual  reproduction.    In  some  such  colonies, 
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besides  hydra-Uke  forms  or  hydranths,  another  type  of  individuals 
is  produced  which  become  medusae  and  separate  from  the  colony 
as  free-swimming  forms  that  develop  germ  cells  which  in  turn  pro- 
duce a  generation  of  individuals  of  the  hydranth  type.  In  other 
colonial  forms  the  germ  cells  are  formed  by  individuals  that  re- 
main as  members  of  the  colony.  All  the  species  of  Hydrozoa 
which  have  a  complex  colonial  organization  are  with  one  exception 
marine. 

In  the  fresh-water  colonial  hydroid  Cordylophora,  many  of  the 
individuals  or  zooids  are  nutritive  and  provide  food  for  the  colony 
and  by  budding  increase  its  size  while  other  individuals  form  germ 
cells;  there  are  no  medusae  formed.  Among  the  obvious  structural 
features  in  which  this  form  differs  from  hydra  are  the  following: 
the  tentacles  are  not  hollow  but  the  entoderm  forms  a  core  of  large 
cells  which  occupies  all  the  space  enclosed  by  the  ectoderm  and 
mesogloea;  the  tentacles  are  more  numerous  than  in  hydra  and  are 
irregularly  distributed;  the  cuticula  is  thick  and  forms  a  support- 
ing skeleton  for  the  colony. 

Four  genera  of  fresh-water  Hydrozoa  form  free-swimming  me- 
dusae. Two  of  these  occur  in  Africa  but  the  two  following  genera 
are  each  known  in  North  America  and  Europe. 

Edward  Potts  first  discovered  the  Microhydra  and  it  has  been 
studied  chiefly  by  him.  The  hydranth  form  has  no  tentacles  and 
it  lives  independently  or  forms  simple  colonies  of  two  or  three 
individuals.  The  medusae  have  been  seen  by  him  to  arise  by 
budding  from  hydranths  but  have  not  been  observed  when  older 
than  a  stage  attained  two  or  three  days  after  being  freed.  They 
have  but  eight  tentacles  and  no  marginal  sense  organs. 

Craspedacusta  was  first  found  in  the  Regent^s  Park  Gardens, 
London,  England,  in  1880,  and  its  only  occurrence  in  North  Amer- 
ica thus  far  recorded  was  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1907  (Hargitt). 
Only  its  medusa  stage  is  known  with  certainty  but  what  is  supposed 
to  be  the  hydranth  form  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Microhydra. 
The  medusa  has  more  than  eight  tentacles  and  has  marginal  sense 
organs. 

The  hydra  is  usually  found  adhering  firmly  by  the  base  to  sub- 
•nerged  objects  over  which  it  moves  slowly  and  may  be  found  at 
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various  distances  from  the  surface,  but  not  infrequently  is  sus* 
pended  from  the  surface  fihn  or  even  drifts  about  imattached 
and  thus  often  becomes  a  component  of  the  plankton.  The  hydras 
multiply  so  rapidly  when  conditions  are  favorable  that  they  often 
take  heavy  toll  from  the  plankton  organisms,  especially  the  ento- 
mostracans  and  small  worms.  Since  they  are  probably  little  used 
as  food  by  animals  useful  to  man  and  since  they  compete  with 
young  fish  for  food,  their  economic  relations  to  man  are  unfavor- 
able. 

The  most  favorable  conditions  for  Cordylophora  are  in  brackish 
water  and  there  it  attains  most  luxuriant  development  but  it 
thrives  also  in  fresh  water,  although  the  colonies  are  there  less 
stalwart  and  the  ascending  branches  are  usually  not  more  than 
half  as  large  as  in  colonies  from  brackish  water.  It  was  first  known 
as  a  brackish  water  form  from  Europe  and  its  appearance  in  fresh 
water  is  of  comparatively  recent  date.  It  has  been  known  for  a 
number  of  years  in  the  United  States,  near  the  Atlantic  Coast,  where 
it  occurs  in  both  brackish  and  fresh  water.  The  first  recorded 
app>earance  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  was  in  the  Illinois  River  in 
1909,  but  it  is  now  known  in  several  states  of  that  region. 

This  form  is  a  plankton  feeder  and  thus  competes  with  young 
fish  for  food.  Its  most  vigorous  colonies  are  found  where  there  is 
considerable  current  and  in  company  with  Bryozoa  it  not  infre- 
quently invades  the  pipes  of  water  systems,  impedes  the  flow,  and 
at  times  vitiates  the  water  itself.  Microhydra  is  found  associated 
with  bryozoans  on  the  surface  of  stones  m  running  water  near 
Philadelphia,  and  is  apparently  not  an  abundant  form. 

In  the  search  after  hydra  if  pond-lily  leaves  and  coarse  sub- 
merged vegetation  be  collected  from  bodies  of  water  in  which 
hydra  occurs,  and  allowed  to  stand  a  few  hours  or  days  in  glass 
jars,  specimens  are  likely  to  be  found  attached  to  the  vegetation 
or  to  the  sides  of  the  jar  or  even  suspended  from  the  surface  film. 
Hydra  may  be  kept  in  good  condition  for  long  periods  of  time  in 
well  aerated  aquaria,  if  supplied  with  suflScient  food,  preferably 
small  entomostracans  and  worms.  At  the  proper  season  and  tem- 
perature they  may  reproduce  sexually  as  well  as  by  budding. 

For  ordinary  purposes  a  corrosive  sublimate  and  acetic  acid 
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mixture  either  hot  or  cold  gives  suflSciently  good  results  as  a  fixa- 
tive, but  for  certain  cytological  studies  special  methods  are  recom- 
mended; for  these  one  must  consult  the  literature. 

Occurring  most  frequently  attached  to  submerged  sticks  or  twigs 
Cordylophora  may  also  be  looked  for  on  the  submerged  surfaces  of 
walls  and  piers  and  also  on  stems  of  coarse  vegetation.  Fixation 
may  be  accomplished  as  with  hydra. 

It  has  recently  been  shown  that  the  Linnaean  systematic  names 
in  common  use  for  species  of  Hydra  must  be  dropped  for  the  earlier 
ones  of  Pallas.  Recent  literature  which  deals  with  the  results 
obtained  by  several  investigators  who  have  worked  on  Hydra 
shows  such  conflicting  views  concerning  the  status  of  certain  sup- 
posed species  of  this  genus,  that  any  classification  or  key  dealing 
with  them  must  be  regarded  as  tentative.  The  chief  diflSculty  is 
with  Hydra  oligactis  Pallas  {H,  fusca  L.),  which  by  some  is  believed 
to  have  been  applied  in  the  past  to  two  specifically  distinct  forms 
while  others  uphold  a  contrary  view. 

The  treatment  of  the  species  of  Hydra  in  the  following  key  is 
based  chiefly  on  the  papers  of  Brauer,  Downing,  and  Koelitz. 

KEY  TO  NORTH-AMERICAN  FRESH-WATER  HYDROZOA 

1  (lo)    Hydranths  with  tentacles;  no  free  swimming  medusae  at  any  stage  of 

the  life  history 2 

2  (9)     Tentacles  in  a  circle  about  the  oral  end;   do  not  form  true  colonies; 

have  power  of  slow  locomotion.  .  .    Hydra  Linnaeus  .    .     3 

3  (6)     Body  not  definitely  stalked;   extended  tentacles  not  very  much  longer 

than  the  body 4 

4  (5)     Green;    three  kinds  of  nematocysts;    embryonic  chitinous  membrane 

spherical,  with  minute  elevations;  spermaries  limited  to 
oral  third  of  body;  sexual  activity  more  frequent  in  siunmer. 

Hydra  viridissima  Pallas  {H,  viridis  L.)  1766. 

5  (4)    Pale  yellow,  gray,  or  brown;    four  kinds  of  nematocysts,  diameter  of 

largest  0.0105-0.013  mm.;  embryonic  chitinous  membrane 
spherical,  with  coarse  branched  pointed  spines;  spermaries 
only  on  distal  third;  sexual  activity  more  frequent  in  sum- 
mer  Hydra  vulgaris  Pallas  {H,  grisea  L.)  1766. 

6  (3)    Body  definitely  stalked;  extended  tentacles  much  longer  than  body.  .     7 
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7  (8)  Gray,  brown,  or  reddish;  three  kinds  of  nematocysts;  diameter  of 
largest  less  than  0.0105  ''"'i' !  embryonic  chitinous  membrane 
spherical,  with  very  short  spines;  spermaries  on  any  part 
of  body  except  the  stalk;  sexual  activity  more  frequent  in 
winter Hydra  oligactis  Pai]^(H.fusca  h.)  17(1(1. 


cious  and  Is  ia  this  * 


diit&ouim 


(a)  NarulocvBU- 
X47.    (After  Br 


r  brown;  four  kinds  of  nematocysts,  diameter  of  largest  less 
than  0.01  mm.;  embryonic  chitinous  membrane  plano-con- 
vex, with  only  convex  side  covered  with  spines;  spermaries 
limited  to  the  oral  third  of  the  body;  sexual  activity  more 
frequent  in  autumn Hydra  polypus  LinnACUS  i7S&- 


OoOQ" 


Besides  the  differences  between  B,  otttadit  and  B.  fclyfui 
meDtianed  above  tbe  tatter  is  said  to  be  somewhat  smaller  and 
to  have  somewhat  shorter  tentacles  than  the  former.  By  some 
the  validity  of  any  of  the  diSeriog  characters  mentioned  above 
i!  diiputed,  with  tbe  possible  exception  of  the  difference  in  the 
number  of  different  kinds  of  nemalocysts. 

B.  palUda  Beardsley,  a  very  pale  form  in  Colorado,  and  B. 
caraia  Elrcxl,  a  very  large  red  form  in  Montana,  may  prove  to 
belong  to  the  species  listed  above,  as  similar  variations  of  them 
are  known  to  occur  in  Europe. 


9  (3)    Tentacles  irregularly  scattered  on  the  body  of  the  hydranth;  form  true 
colonies Cordylopkora  AUman. 


But  one  spedes,  C.  Uuaslru  Allman.  which 
--Curs  in  fr^  water  near  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
and  near  Woods  Hole,  Mass.  It  bas  recently 
been  found  in  the  Illinois  River  at  Havana, 
■nd  by  Mr.  W.  Donaldson  in  the  MisussippC 
River  at  Granite  City  and  East  St,  Louis,  III., 
in  the  Arkansas  River  at  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
and  in  tbe  Red  River  at  Shrevepwl,  La. 


jg6.  CoriyloplisTalaiHU 


'"(/SlCT 


to(i)     Hydianthswithout  tentacles;  freeswimmingmedusaeareformed.  .   11 
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ti  (13)    Hydianth  form  most  frequently  seen;  medusae  rarely  found  and 
have  but  eight  tentacles Microhydra  Fotts. 

But  one  spedra,  M.  rydtri  Potts, 
first  described  (rom  Dear  PhiUdd- 
phJB.  Pb.,  but  lince  tben  found  in 
diflerent  localitfes  in  Europe.  Tfae 
medusae  have  been  seen  only  when 
in  a  very  early  stage  and  the  adult 
stages  are  not  known, 
F10.587.   Uladtyiraryttri.    (s)YaDac 


la  (i  1}    Hydranth  form  rarely  seen;  medusae  have  more  than  eight  tenUcles. 
Craspedacusta  Lankester, 

But  one  species,  C.  tov/trbyi  Laokealer.  known  in  Europe 
and  America.  Found  only  in  aquaria  according  to  eadier 
records,  but  large  numlxrs  were  collected  by  PrDleasor  H.  Car- 
man in  Sqitember,  1916,  in  a  creek  near  Frankfort,  Kentucky, 
the  first  reconl  of  their  occurrence  in  other  than  artificial  sur^ 
roundings,  A  second  species,  C.  kawaii  Oka,  has  been  found  la 
a  river  of  China. 

Fic.  jSJ.    Crvfdaaula  wtmbyi.     X  about  4.    (After  Hulltt.) 

Limnocnida  Gtlnther  is  the  only  other  known  genus  ol  fresh-waler  medusae  and  it* 
distiibution  so  fat  as  recorded  is  limited  to  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  Limnocnida 
langanyicae  (Bohm)  1883  is  fomid  in  Africa;  Limnocnida  indica  Annandale  tuiz.  in 
India;  Limnocnida  rhodesia  Boulenger  igia,  b  southern  Africa. 
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CHAPTER  Xn 

THE    FREE-LIVING   FLATWORMS 

(TURBELLARIA) 

By  CAROLINE  E.  STRINGER 

Head  of  the  DtpttrtmetU  of  Biology,  Omaha  High  School 

The  Turbellaria  or  free-living  flatworms  are  among  the  most 
interesting  of  the  simply  organized  animals  because  of  the  re- 
markable variety  shown  in  their  reactions  and  behavior.  They 
are  to  be  found  both  in  fresh  and  salt  water  and  sometimes  in 
moist  places  on  land.  The  fresh-water  forms  are  common  in 
ponds  and  streams  almost  everywhere.  Many  of  the  smaller 
forms  resemble  infusoria  in  their  minute  size,  shape,  and  move- 
ments. The  larger  Turbellaria  are  more  readily  recognized  as 
worms  but  are  often  confused  with  leeches  which  they  resemble 
superficially  in  color  and  form,  although  they  are  easily  distin- 
guished by  their  head-like  anterior  end,  non-segmented  body,  and 
lack  of  posterior  adhesive  sucker. 

Probably  the  first  attempt  to  describe  one  of  this  group  dates 
back  to  1744  when  Trembley  included  in  his  memoir  on  Hydra 
what  was  undoubtedly  a  plananan.  As  early  as  1776  O.  F. 
Miiller  separated  the  Turbellaria  and  Nemertinea  from  the  para- 
sitic Trematoda,  but  it  was  not  until  183 1  that  Ehrenberg  gave 
to  these  animals  the  name  Turbellaria  because  of  the  tiny  cur- 
rents in  the  water  created  by  the  delicate  cilia  which  cover  the 
body.  Much  confusion  existed  in  their  classification  imtil  the 
appearance  of  Lang's  work  on  structure  and  relationships  in  1881 
and  in  the  next  year  of  L.  von  Graff's  monograph  on  the  Rhab- 
docoelida.  Since  then  considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
morphological  and  physiological  as  well  as  to  the  systematic  study 
of  the  group. 

Flatworms  may  be  either  cylindrical,  thread-like,  spindle-shaped, 
or  more  or  less  flattened  and  leaf-Uke.  They  range  in  length 
from  a  fraction  of  a  millimeter  to  several   centimeters.      The 
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larger  fresh-water  forms  are  usually  inconspicuously  colored,  gray, 
brown,  or  blackish  or  are  entirely  free  from  pigment.  The  smaller 
forms  are  often  brilliantly  colored,  yellow,  orange,  red,  or  rose; 
and  a  few  appear  green  due  to  the  zoochlorellae  or  symbiotic 
one-celled  plants  which  live  within  the  mesenchyma.  The  color 
is  more  or  less  affected  by  the  food  contained  in  the  intes- 
tine. This  is  especially  true  of  the  non-pigmented  or  very  trans- 
parent forms  and  in  many  cases  examination  with  a  lens  will  be 
necessary  to  show  whether  pigment  is  actually  present  or  not. 

The  anterior  end  is  often  modified  so  as  to  suggest  the  form 
of  a  head,  either  by  the  presence  of  the  various  special  sense 
organs,  a  pair  of  lobes  or  cephalic  appendages,  or  by  a  groove 
or  constriction  separating  it  from  the  rest  of  the  body.  Eyes 
may  or  may  not  be  present.  If  present,  the  usual  number  is  two, 
though  some  forms  have  four  and  one  genus  of  planarians, 
Polycdis,  is  characterized  by  the  possession  of  a  large  number 
of  eyes.  Accessory  eyes  or  pigment  spots  are  common  among 
certain  species.  The  normal  eyes  are  usually  bean-shaped  and 
are  black  in  color  although  there  are  many  exceptions.  Acces- 
sory eyes  are  usually  more  or  less  irregular  in  shape  as  well  as  in 
position. 

A  pair  of  sensory  pits  occurs  in  the  anterior  region  in  many 
forms.  These  may  be  round,  oblong,  or  slit-shaped,  and  very 
shallow  or  deeply  sunken.  They  are  connected  with  special 
brain  ganglia,  are  usually  provided  with  long  cilia,  and  are  re- 
garded as  olfactory  organs.  A  few  forms  possess  a  statocyst 
(otocyst)  or  balancing  organ.  It  consists  of  a  membranous  sac 
filled  with  a  fluid  in  which  a  strongly  light-refracting  statolith 
(otolith)  is  suspended.  The  non-pigmented,  light-refracting  organs 
found  in  Stenostomum  posterior  to  the  brain  and  connected  with 
it  by  nerves  are  of  three  types.  They  may  consist  (i)  of  a  va- 
riable number  of  spherical  bodies  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
convex  organ,  the  so-called  saucer-shaped  or  patelliform  organ, 
(2)  of  a  vesicle  which  contains  a  strongly  light-refracting  lens- 
shap>ed  body  on  its  wall,  or  (3)  of  a  hollow  capsule-like  vesicle. 

The  epidermis  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  ciliated  cells.  The 
dlia    are   conspicuous   in    the    rhabdocoels,   which    are    enabled 
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thereby  to  move  freely  through  the  water,  and  to  the  unaided 
eye  look  much  like  infusoria.  Planarians  have  a  uniform  gliding 
movement  but  do  not  swim  about  unsupported.  In  addition  to 
the  cilia,  remarkably  long  sensory  hairs  are  present  in  a  few  forms. 
The  Turbellaria  are  richly  supplied  with  various  kinds  of  glands. 
Slime  glands  occur  all  over  the  body  and  are  especially  nimierous 
near  the  anterior  and  posterior  ends.  Other  glands  form  the 
rod-shaped  bodies  or  rhabdites  which  are  either  homogeneous 
and  uniformly  light-refracting  (rhabdoids),  or  consist  of  a  hyaline 
outer  layer  enclosing  a  fine  granular  substance  (rhammites).  The 
former  are  extremely  variable  in  shape  (spindle-,  egg-,  rod-,  or 
club-shaped)  and  originate  either  in  dermal  gland  cells  or  in  sin- 
gle-celled glands  within  the  mesenchyma,  especially  in  the  anterior 
end  where  the  tracts  through  which  they  pass  to  the  surface  may 
appear  as  conspicuous  lines.  The  rhanunites  are  found  only  in 
the  mesenchyma.  Still  other  glands  produce  the  pseudo-rhab- 
dites  which  are  irregular  in  shape,  granulated  in  structure,  and 
have  a  low  light-refracting  power.  A  few  forms  have  nematocysts, 
or  stinging  cells,  similar  to  those  of  the  coelenterates,  in  place 
of  rhabdites.  Adhesive  cells  and  adhesive  papillae  are  present 
in  many  forms,  especially  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  body. 
The  external  openings,  mouth,  genital  pore,  and  excretory  pores, 
are  extremely  variable  in  position. 

In  place  of  the  usual  body  cavity  of  higher  animals,  the  space 
between  the  body  and  internal  organs  is  filled  with  a  peculiar 
connective  tissue  called  mesenchyma  (parenchyma).  In  the 
smaller  forms  this  tissue  consists  of  a  few  scattered  suspensory 
strands  and  the  space  between  is  filled  with  fluid.  In  others 
there  is  a  network  which  encloses  spaces  filled  with  fluid  and  richly 
supplied  with  cells.  The  cells  may  be  vacuolated  or  otherwise 
modified.  The  musculature  includes  bands  of  circular,  longitudi- 
nal, and  diagonal  muscles  in  the  body  wall.  There  are  also  mus- 
cles which  extend  through  the  mesenchyma  or  connect  with  the 
internal  organs.  The  digestive  apparatus  includes  the  mouth, 
phar)mx,  and  intestine,  all  of  which  play  an  important  part  in 
classification  and  furnish  a  ready  means  of  distinguishing  the  two 
great  groups  of  fresh-water  Turbellaria. 
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In  rhabdocoels  (Fig.  589)  which  include  smaller  forms,  the  mouth 
may  be  placed  at  the  anterior  end  or  at  various  pK)ints  on  the 
ventral  surface.  The  pharynx  is  represented  by  three  general 
types,  simple,  bulbous,  and  plicate.  In  the  bulbous  type  a  muscu- 
lar membrane  divides  the  pharynx  from  the  surrounding  mesen- 
chyma;  the  plicate  form  does  not  have  the  dividing  membrane, 
but  consists  of  a  cylindrical  tube  lying  within  a  pharyngeal  cavity 
which  opens  to  the  exterior  through  the  mouth.  The  simple  and 
plicate  types  of  pharynx  lie  more  or  less  lengthwise  and  the  organ 
appears  as  a  tube  parallel  with  the  surface  of  the  body.  The 
bulbous  pharynx  is  more  variable  and  includes  three  types,  the 
rosette-shaped,  the  cask-shaped  (dolioliform),  and  the  variable. 
The  intestine  has  the  form  of  a  simple  sac;  it  consists  of  a  blind 
cylindrical  tube,  median  in  position.  It  is  sometimes  provided 
with  short  lateral  diverticula.    The  walls  are  thin. 

In  triclads  (Fig.  590)  the  mouth  is  on  the  ventral  surface  usu- 
ally just  posterior  to  the  middle  of  the  body.  The  pharyngeal 
region  ordinarily  shows  externally  about  the  middle  of  the  body, 
either  as  a  more  heavily  pigmented  or  as  a  lighter  colored  area. 
The  pharynx  is  a  cylindrical,  very  muscular  tube  which  lies  within 
the  pharyngeal  cavity  except  when  protruded  while  feeding. 
In  a  single  genus,  Phagocata,  there  are  many  pharyngeal  tubes 
instead  of  one.  The  intestine  is  thin-walled  as  in  the  rhabdo- 
coels but  has  three  main  branches,  a  single  one  extending  forward, 
and  two  passing  back,  one  on  either  side  of  the  pharynx  to  the 
posterior  end  of  the  body.  Numerous  lateral  diverticula  are 
found  especially  in  the  anterior  region.  These  may  anastomose 
with  each  other  or  remain  distinct. 

The  protonephridial  system  (water-vascular  system  or  simple 
kidney)  possesses  one,  two,  or  four  principal  canals,  with  a  general 
antero-posterior  direction.  The  number  and  position  of  the  open- 
ings is  variable.  The  nervous  system  includes  two  principal  brain 
ganglia  and  two  main  longitudinal  nerves  with  niunerous  lateral 
branches.  In  many  forms  the  longitudinal  nerves  may  be  seen  as 
two  light  lines  on  the  ventral  surface. 

Reproduction  is  both  sexual  and  asexual.  The  Turbellaria 
are  hermaphroditic  with  the  female  organs  distinct  from  the  male. 
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Both  sets  of  organs  have  a  common  genital  pore  or  are  provided 
with  separate  external  openings.  In  many  cases  the  male  organs 
mature  earlier  than  the  female  and  degenerate  as  the  latter  develop 
so  that  a  study  of  various  stages  of  growth  is  necessary  to  give 
complete  knowledge  of  the  organs.  The  rhabdocoels  show  great 
diversity  in  structure  ranging  from  those  with  simple  ovaries  and 
testes  to  those  with  an  elaborate  system  of  accessory  glands  and 
ducts  that  much  resemble  those  of  the  triclads.  The  male  copu- 
latory  apparatus  or  cirrus  is  often  remarkably  complex  and  may, 
as  in  Dallyellia,  present  the  chief  characters  for  identification  of 
species. 

Some  rhabdocoels  produce  two  kinds  of  eggs,  the  thin-walled 
transparent  summer  eggs  which  may  undergo  development  within 
the  body  of  the  parent,  and  the  thick-walled  winter  eggs  which  have 
a  hard,  brown  shell  and  develop  in  the  outer  world.  In  other 
q[)ecies  only  the  hard-shelled  eggs  are  produced.  In  the  Catenuli- 
dae  asexual  reproduction  by  the  formation  of  buds  or  zooids  at 
the  posterior  end  of  the  body  is  met  with  commonly.  More  than 
one  bud  may  be  produced  before  separation  takes  place. 

Planarians  (Fig.  590)  show  less  variation  in  the  structure  of 
the  sexual  organs.  The  testes,  usually  numerous,  lie  both  above 
and  below  the  digestive  tract  and  extend  from  anterior  to  posterior 
end.  The  seminal  vesicle  opens  into  the  muscular  bulb-like 
cirrus,  the  apex  of  which  projects  into  the  male  genital  atrimn, 
which  in  turn  leads  into  the  common  atrium.  Two  ovaries  are 
placed  far  forward.  The  numerous  yolk  glands  open  into  the 
oviducts  as  they  pass  back  and  either  imite  to  form  a  common 
duct  which  enters  the  genital  atriimi  or  open  separately  into  the 
posterior  part  of  the  uterine  duct.  Fertilization  apparently  occurs 
in  the  uterus  which  lies  just  back  of  the  pharynx. 

Some  triclads  manifest  only  sexual  reproduction;  others  have 
regular  alternating  periods  of  sexual  and  asexual  reproduction; 
while  a  niunber  do  not  have  a  definite  life  cycle  since  sexual  ma- 
turity occurs  at  irregular  intervals  and  often  only  among  a  limited 
number  of  individuals.  In  these  forms  reproduction  is  ordinarily 
asexual.  Dendrocoelum  lacteum  attains  sexual  maturity  and  de- 
posits its  cocoons  during  the  winter  months.    In  Planaria  maculata 
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and  Planaria  agilis  sexual  organs  begin  to  develop  early  in  the 
autumn  and  mature  in  the  spring.  After  the  cocoons  are  depos- 
ited the  reproductive  organs  degenerate  and  reproduction  is  again 
carried  on  by  transverse  division  into  two  pieces  with  subsequent 
regeneration  of  the  missing  parts  in  each  piece.  The  division 
plane  in  most  planarians  passes  just  back  of  the  pharynx.  In 
Planaria  velata  there  is  a  division  into  pieces  of  various  sizes 
which  encyst  in  a  slime  layer  in  response  to  unfavorable  con- 
ditions. This  slime  layer  hardens  into  a  shell-like  covering. 
Entire  animals  may  also  encyst.  Asexual  reproduction  among 
planarians  may  occur  at  any  time  of  the  year  and  in  many  species 
is  the  usual  method  of  propagation.  The  factors  which  control 
the  development  of  sexual  maturity  are  not  fully  understood 
although  the  food  supply  unquestionably  plays  an  important  part. 

Turbellaria  undergo  no  metamorphosis  during  development  but 
emerge  from  the  egg,  resembling  the  parent  except  in  the  lack 
of  sexual  organs.  In  viviparous  forms  the  young  develop  within 
the  mesenchyma  of  the  parent  and  make  their  way  to  the  exterior 
through  the  body  wall  in  the  posterior  region. 

Flatworms  are  extremely  responsive  to  external  influences  and 
the  larger  forms  especially  give  interesting  and  specific  reactions 
to  various  kinds  of  stimuli.  If  a  dish  in  which  they  are  quietly 
gliding  about  is  jarred  even  very  slightly,  it  will  cause  them  to 
stop  and  contract  until  quiet  is  restored,  or  if  at  rest  and  the  dish 
is  moved  they  respond  by  becoming  active  as  soon  as  the  disturb- 
ance ceases.  Violent  disturbance  induces  a  highly  excited  condi- 
tion with  a  loss  of  their  more  delicate  reactions.  After  being 
disturbed  the  animals  continue  moving  about  for  some  time,  this 
p>eriod  depending  on  the  strength  of  the  stimulus  and  the  physi- 
ological condition  of  the  animal.  Naturally  it  depends  also  upon 
the  species  since  some  are  more  active  than  others.  They  come 
to  rest  in  some  sheltered  spot,  normally  in  groups.  Light  plays 
an  important  part  in  determining  their  resting  place  as  they  show 
decided  negative  photokinesis.  The  length  of  time  of  the  resting 
period  varies  greatly.  The  animals  are  much  more  active  at 
night  than  in  day  time;  this  is  probably  due  to  their  feeding 
habits. 
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If  the  worm  is  in  a  normal  condition  a  delicate  mechanical 
stimulus  induces  a  positive  reaction,  i.e.,  the  animal  pauses  mo- 
mentarily, then  turns  towards  the  source  of  the  stimulus  and 
glides  forward  in  that  direction.  A  negative  reaction  is  usually 
given  in  response  to  a  strong  mechanical  stimulus.  In  this  case 
the  animal  turns  away  from  the  source  of  the  stimulus.  The 
positive  and  negative  reactions  are  given  not  only  in  response  to 
weak  and  strong  mechanical  stimuli  but  to  changes  in  tempera- 
ture and  to  various  chemical  stimuli.  The  food  reaction  is  essen- 
tially a  positive  one.  If  food  is  placed  in  a  dish  where  planarians 
are  gliding  about,  as  they  pass  near  enough  to  receive  the  stimulus 
supplied  by  the  juices  of  the  tissues,  they  give  a  pK)sitive  reaction 
similar  to  that  following  delicate  mechanical  stimuli.  This  reac- 
tion brings  them  to  the  food  and  as  they  pass  over  it  the  anterior 
end  closes  over  the  food  as  if  testing  it.  This  process  completed, 
the  animal  moves  ahead  sufficiently  to  bring  the  mouth  oj)ening 
over  the  food.  The  pharynx  is  extruded  and  the  feeding  process 
begins.  An  interesting  reaction  is  given  where  a  planarian  falls 
dorsal  side  down,  as  it  rights  itself  by  forming  a  more  or  less 
complete  spiral. 

There  is  a  constant  secretion  of  slime  over  the  entire  body  and 
especially  on  the  ventral  surface.  Irritation  causes  an  increase  in  the 
quantity  discharged.  The  slime  layer  and  rhabdites  probably  serve 
the  purpose  of  protection  to  some  extent  and  aid  in  holding  the  prey. 

Some  Turbellaria  occur  in  shallow  quiet  pools  only;  others 
in  larger  ponds,  lakes,  or  rivers,  while  a  few  species  seem  to  prefer 
swiftly  flowing  spring-fed  brooks  and  streams.  They  are  found 
not  only  in  all  kinds  of  water  but  under  varying  temperature 
conditions  as  well,  since  they  may  be  collected  during  the  winter 
from  beneath  the  ice  and  also  are  found  in  hot  springs  with  a 
temperature  of  47°  C.  They  collect  on  the  under  side  of  stones, 
sticks,  and  leaves,  conceal  themselves  among  algae  and  in  debris, 
or  cling  to  the  stems  of  Chara,  Ceratophyllum,  and  other  hydro- 
phytic  plants.  Certain  forms  are  found  near  the  surface  in  com- 
paratively open  water,  and  others  in  the  mud  or  sediment  at 
the  bottom  of  ponds  or  lakes.  Peat  bogs  and  swampy  places 
often  furnish  a  large  number  of  forms. 
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The  regions  occupied  by  diflferent  species  of  planarians  are  ap- 
parently determined  by  temperature  and  food  supply  to  a  very 
great  extent.  Those  species  which  are  adapted  to  low  tempera- 
tures become  sluggish  and  inactive  in  higher  temperatures,  or 
the  reverse,  and  so  will  be  less  likely  to  find  food  than  forms 
especially  adapted  to  that  temperature.  If  the  food  supply  is 
limited  this  will  necessarily  lead  to  a  crowding  out  of  those  less 
perfectly  adapted  to  the  environment.  The  development  of  any 
one  species  in  a  particular  region  is  consequently  limited  by  com- 
petition with  other  species  already  established  in  the  area.  In 
some  cases  two  or  more  species  may  be  found  in  almost  equal 
numbers  in  the  same  pond  as  Planaria  macidata  and  Dendrocoelum 
lacteutn.  In  such  cases  a  variety  of  food  usually  seems  to  be 
abundant,  thus  reducing  the  competition  which  would  otherwise 
lead  to  the  elimination  of  the  weaker.  Cannibalism  sometimes 
occurs  among  individuals  of  the  same  species  when  food  is  scarce 
and  different  species  are  especially  likely  to  prey  upon  each  other. 
Planaria  agilis  is  a  voracious  feeder,  and  will  exterminate  a  culture 
of  Planaria  velata  or  Planaria  maculata  in  a  comparatively  short 
time  even  if  other  food  is  provided.  This  may  account  in  part 
for  the  fact  that  certain  species  are  always  found  alone. 

Ordinarily  a  pond  or  stream  shows  no  evidence  of  the  presence 
of  Planaria  even  though  large  numbers  of  them  may  be  hidden 
away  under  stones  or  leaves.  However,  one  sometimes  finds 
them  moving  restlessly  about  in  great  masses,  either  all  in  one 
general  direction  or  in  disorder.  Voigt  has  conducted  some  mter- 
esting  experiments  with  European  forms  under  natural  conditions 
which  would  indicate  that  these  apparently  concerted  movements 
are  the  result  of  a  response  to  some  stimulus  which  may  promise 
food,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  indicating  the  possession  of  any 
inherited  tendency  toward  periodical  wanderings.  The  marine 
Turbellaria,  like  the  fresh-water  forms,  hide  under  stones  and 
among  seaweeds.  Some  find  shelter  within  the  shells  of  molluscs 
and  a  few  are  parasitic. 

The  land  planarians  are  in  general  characteristic  of  tropical 
and  sub-tropical  regions  where  they  attain  a  considerable  length 
and  are  usually  brilliantly  colored.     In  this  country  one  may 
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sometimes  find  them  in  greenhouses  and  gardens,  under  flower 
pots  or  boxes,  in  moist  woods  under  bark  and  old  logs,  or  in  any 
moist  sheltered  place.  They  are  easily  overlooked  because  of  the 
similarity  in  their  appearance  to  young  snails. 

Rhabdocoels  are  especially  abundant  in  pools  or  ponds  which 
contain  much  algal  or  other  vegetation.  A  lens  is  often  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  them  from  other  minute  organisms.  They 
may  be  collected  by  means  of  a  Birge  net  or  other  apparatus  used 
in  collecting  small  animals  or  simply  by  gathering  carefully  plant 
material,  sediment,  or  debris  from  the  ponds  where  they  live 
and  exposing  this  material  in  shallow  dishes  in  the  laboratory. 
The  larger  triclads  are  easily  collected  as  they  cling  to  the  stone 
or  leaf  which  conceals  them  when  it  is  lifted  from  the  water  and 
they  may  then  be  removed  with  the  point  of  a  knife,  or  washed 
off  into  a  large-mouthed  jar.  When  algae  or  debris  which  con- 
tains them  is  disturbed,  they  contract,  remain  motionless  until 
the  disturbance  ceases,  and  then  come  to  the  surface  and  crawl 
about  excitedly,  thus  being  easily  picked  up  with  a  large-mouthed 
pipette. 

Most  Turbellaria  are  easily  kept  in  cultures  if  the  water  is  kept 
pure.  Rhabdocoels  should  have  a  supply  of  unicellular  and  fila- 
mentous algae  such  as  diatoms,  Spirogyra,  etc.,  and  small  animals 
like  rotifers,  Crustacea,  and  insect  larvae,  as  they  use  both  plant 
and  animal  food.  Planarians  are  largely,  if  not  entirely,  carnivo- 
rous and  thrive  in  aquaria  which  are  supplied  with  running  water 
so  that  they  may  be  given  a  constant  supply  of  food.  If  this  is 
not  possible,  they  may  be  kept  in  ordinary  aquarium  jars  or  shal- 
low dishes  with  or  without  algae.  They  will  live  for  weeks  with- 
out food  but  become  greatly  reduced  in  size.  They  take  food 
readily,  especially  at  night,  and  should  be  fed  once  or  twice  a 
week  on  earthworms,  snails,  liver,  or  almost  any  soft  fleshy  animal 
tissue.    The  water  should  be  changed  after  each  feeding. 

Small  forms  are  easily  studied  under  the  microscope  if  slightly 
compressed  by  the  cover  glass  through  the  absorption  of  the 
surplus  water  with  filter  paper.  A  few  quince  seeds  added  to 
the  water  are  of  great  assistance  as  they  form  a  jelly  which  re- 
tards movement  without  injury  to  the  animal.     Cells  or  hollow 
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slides  are  convenient  for  work  with  large  forms.  Anesthesia  may 
be  induced  by  the  use  of  a  solution  of  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent 
of  chloretone,  or  even  less  with  some  species.  For  preservation 
hot  corrosive  sublimate  may  be  used,  or  a  cold  solution  of  the 
sublimate  to  which  five  per  cent  of  glacial  acetic  acid  has  been 
added.  Lang's  fluid,  Chichkoff's  mixture,  and  30%  HNOj  fol- 
lowed after  one  minute  with  70%  alcohol,  are  all  useful  killing 
reagents.  Formol  is  useful  for  preservation  of  external  characters 
since  the  animals  retain  their  shape  and  color  in  it  better  than 
in  most  reagents.  The  larger  planarians  are  especially  valuable 
for  study  in  laboratories  where  attention  is  given  to  animal  be- 
havior. Certain  forms  also  afford  excellent  training  in  exactness 
of  observation. 

The  lack  of  well  defined  and  unvarying  external  characteristics 
makes  it  difficult  to  identify  many  Turbellaria.  A  large  part  of 
the  material  ordinarily  collected  is  sexually  immature  whereas,  as 
has  been  noted  above,  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  sex 
organs  is  necessary  in  certain  genera  for  identification.  Preserved 
material  if  immature  is  especially  difficult  to  identify  since  the 
body  becomes  distorted  in  shape  and  the  color  is  usually  so 
modified  as  to  be  unreliable.  The  differences  in  color  and  form 
between  several  of  the  species  of  planarians  while  definite  are 
so  slight  as  to  be  apparent  only  after  a  comparison  of  living 
material.  In  other  cases  there  is  a  wide  variation  in  color  be- 
tween individuals  of  the  same  species. 

Until  comparatively  recently  descriptions  of  many  species  of 
Turbellaria  were  extremely  meager.  The  confusion  which  has 
arisen  as  a  result  is  due  to  the  lack  of  conspicuous  external  char- 
acteristics which  would  serve  for  identification. 
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KEY  TO  NORTH  AMERICAN  FRESH-WATER  TURBELLARU 

Including  the  LA>n>  Punakuhs 

ngle  blind  tube,  median  in  position. 
Order  R! 

iiw  consiaU  ol  1.  ^mple  rod-ihaped  oruc  cavity  which  niely  has  lalenl  divaticuU 
<  divided  into  two  diilinct  post-pharyngcal  branches.  Mostly  small  Conns,  nevci 
few  milliiiKteis  in  leoglh.  The  following  figures  (Figs.  58Q  and  590I  facilitate  a 
tI  structure  in  the  two  great  orders,  Rtaabdococlida  and  Tiidadida  (p.  354). 


Pio,  S89.  Slructure  ul  t  Rhibdocod. 
DahdUa  roiii.  Cotnpicwd.  aJ.  Ural 
fludi:  k,  buna  copuliirii:  bil.  duct  lud- 
IDg  Inun  bum  capulaltii;  ck,  chiluWUS 
part  of  Che  nule  copulatory  oraaa;  da,  io- 
tWiDE;  dt.  duct  of  yolk  gliDcT;  (•.  ovuy; 
go.  flCDJtal  pore;  mtc.  miJe  iCDitiJ  caail; 
mfh.  iiltaclnr  muKlra  q(  phmryni;  ^, 
phuyu;    ^#.  cimu;    ^,  reddish  reticu- 

nceptoculum     Kminis;     i^ik.     tphioctor 

fereDs;  ir,  flemiiul  vesicie:  n.  yotk  gUnd;  t, 
BDphifcal  cells;  1,  eye;  ■.  uteiut.  X 
]e.^Aiur  von  GnB.] 


Fia.s9c.    StiucluRolaTcidad. 
Diunm  of  a  Planaiian.     Of, 

d",  adierioi,  mid  d",  pMlerior 
bruchn  of  mleatines;  da,  yolk 
■Undi  n.cicretocycaiul:  af.ti- 
cretory  pore;  tt,  brain;  if,  genital 

ntouth;  nf.ovidiKI;  nf',commDa 
oviduct;  0t.  ovary;  p.  cimu;  pk, 
pharynx;  pm,  pharyngeal  pocket; 

duct;    fu.  vas  defEreni.     (After 


a  (77)    Phaiynx  simple,  cask-shaped  or  rostrtte-shaped.    Connective  tissue  of 
body  cavity  poorly  developed. 

Suborder  Rlubdocoel*  .    .     3 
le  and  containl  large 


The*e  tamu  poaseia  no  acceaaory  female  orgaos.  i.r.,  no  separate  yolk  glands,  uterus,  female 
copulatory  Kppaiatus,  etc.  Asexual  reproduction  among  rhabdowels  is  found  only  in  this 
acction  (d  the  order. 
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4  (37)    Pharynx  umple S 


S  {30)     Protonephridia  with  o 


i  principal  branch,  median  dorsal  in  position. 
Family  Catenvudae  .   .    6 

Without  eyes  but  with  cilJited  pts,  non-ragmen  ted  Ijght-refracting  OTgans,  ind  in  <nw  ReDut 
»  Matocyst.  The  mouth  ties  od  ifie  venlrsi  ude  of  the  anterior  end.  The  lAaryu  opou  into 
tbe  anterior  end  of  the  intestine.  Asexual  reproduction  by  budding,  thus  forming  chaini  of 
BOoids.  known  for  most  species.  Testes  in  front  of  ovary.  Both  testes  and  ovary  may  coniiit 
o(  one  or  more  lobes. 


6  (7)     With  one  statocyst  and  pre-oval  circular  groove Catmuia. 

But  one  species  supposed  to  occur  in  America. 

Calenuia  lemnae  (Anton  Dugte)  1832. 


Lezigth  of  HDgle  spedmen  i  mm.  Rarely  *  to  4  Of 
8  zooidi  in  a  chain.  Delicate,  white  thread-like.  Head 
region  set  off  by  a  drculai  groove  lined  with  long  dli*. 
Intestine  abort  and  not  continuous  through  chain  of 

GraS  regards  the  European  spcdes  C.  lemnat  as  prob- 
ably identical  with  the  species  which  wai  collected  in 
the  vidoity  of  Philadelphia  and  very  incompletely  de- 
scribed by  Leidy  under  the  name  AnorOia  traciUi. 
Until  further  oolleclions  ol  the  Philadelphia  form  have 
been  mode  this  must  of  necesuty  be  a  matter  open  to 
question,  and  C,  lemnat  be  admitted  to  tbe  list  of  Ameii- 
au  species  tentatively. 


Fio.spi.  Caltnulaltm 
)}  Chain  of  Iwonuids. 


,  M)uiterlMeod:t.btain:f(.cIli- 
■tdcyiL  Xtj.  (AftavooGnS.) 
■.y>.    (After  Hraadt.) 


7  (6)  Without  statocyst  or  pre-oral  circular  groove.    With  ciliated  pits,  .  8 

8(19)    Ciliated  pits  well  developed.   Without  proboscis.  Sttnostomum,    .  9 

9  (18)    Head  region  not  at  all  or  only  slightly  set  o£E  from  rest  of  body.  .  10 

10(17)    Integument  colorless 11 

;i  (14)    Wall  of  digestive  tract  free  from  pigment ta 
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3  (13)  Anterior  end  bluntly  pointed,  ciliated  pits  about  as  far  from  end  of 
body  as  width  of  body  at  that  point.  Posterior  end  taper- 
ing unifoimly  to  a  blunt  point. 

Stenostomum  leucops  (Anton  Dugcs)  i8a8. 


Lengtli  of  single  iadividiuk  0.5  to  1.5  mm.  Ami- 
ual  leproductjon  by  budding  1  to  4  looidB  commoD. 
rarely  q  Eooids.  Tnlestine  contmuous  through  zooids. 
Rhsbdites  small,  numerous.  Two  patcllifonn  orEUU 
which  omsist  of  numerous  spherical  bodies.  Male 
sexual  organs  mature  in  August,  female  !□  SepLemba. 
At  this  tim«  the  aninutt  becomes  large,  sluggish,  and 
somewhat  reddish-brown  in  color.  The  six-lobed 
ovary  lies  under  the  intestine.  The  oval-shaped 
testes  which  consist  o(  many  closely  compacted  lobes. 
'■       '  "' e  pharynx  and  '  '      ''  '"'' 


yM 


vesicle  which  leads  through  a  short  canal 
opening  on  the  dorsal  surface.     Abundant  on  plant 
in  quiet  water  such  as  small  lakes  or  ponds.    Han 
N.  y.,  lU.,  Mich.,  Neb. 


the 


.ir  of  interior  eod:  t,  brain;  ■>.  nouihj  li,  ivolODephifd- 

a,  phaiyiveal  iclands;  Ac,  palelliform  organ;  cfi.  ciliated  pit.    X  a —      '"*  

pit;  c.  cilia;  b,  bnini  m,  mouth;  #*.  plaiyoi;  in.  totatine:  m.  p. , ,  -,. 

pore  of  protoDephridium.     X  100.    {After  Ott-J 

13  {12)     Anterior  end  very  bluntly  rounded  with  ciliated  pits  very  near  the  end. 
Posterior  end  of  body  narrow  and  forming  a  long  slender  tail, 
somewhat  spatulatc  in  shape,  except  where  division  has 
recently  taken  place,  in  which  case  the  tail  is  shorter  and 
more  pointed.    .    .    .    Stenostomum  spcciosum  Stringer  1913. 
Louth  i.i;  nun,    A  large  rhabdocoel  which  moves  rather  slowly  and  very  gracefully.    The 
dilated  pits  are  placed  close  to  the  blunt  anterior  end,  much  farther  forward  than  in  S.  lauMpi, 
also  arc  deeper  and  narrower  Chan  in  the  latter  form.    The  mouth  is  about  as  tar  from  the  an- 
terior end  as  the  diameter  of  the  body  at  that  point,  and  is  surrounded  by  glands.     The  pharynx 
has  delicate  longitudinal  strialions.     The  intestine  shows  man^  large  highly  refractive  color- 
less bodies,  probably  fat  globules.     Nothing  definite  can  be  said  of  the  lichc-refracting  organs 
which  were  difficult  to  identify  because  of  the  unusual  size  of  the  :    ' 
ooUected  from  pond  with  .S,  UucBp!.    Lincoln,  Neb. 


14(11)     Wall  of  digestive  tract  pigmented ij 
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IS  (i6)     Pharynx  yellowish-brown.    Intestine  except  gland  cells  bright  yellow. 

Stenostamum  tenuicauda  von  Graff  1911, 


ho , 


^"0 


Length  in  chafm  of  4  zooids  1.5  mm.  Slender.  Posterior  end  tapering 
to  a  slender  tail  (4  to  ^  of  entire  length).  Point  of  tail  set  with  adhesive 
cells.  Integument  colorless  and  contains  masses  of  small  rhabdites  measuring 
up  to  4tM.  in  length.  EJccretory  pore  nearer  to  intestine  than  end  of  body. 
Two  patelliform  organs  12  ^  across  and  competed  of  loosely  joined  spherical 
bodies.    Rochester  and  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


tkn  Fig.  594.   Stenostomum  tenuicauda.   An  undivided  chain  of  four  zooids:  f  A,  rhabdites; 

lo0  o/l  ig,  intestmal  glands;  ep,  excretory  pore;  ph  I,  II,  pharynx.    X  40.    (After  von  Graff.) 


16  (15)    Intestine  yellowish-green  between  the  round  glistening  oil  drops. 

Stenostomum  agile  (SiUiman)  1885. 


vm 


Length  of  single  individual  0.75  nmi.  Chains  of  two  zooids  measure  z.5  mm., 
those  of  five,  4  mm.  Light-refracting  organs  lens-shaped.  Rhabdites  small. 
Posterior  end  bears  adhesive  cells.  Pharynx  long  and  provided  with  glands 
throughout  its  entire  length.  Sexual  organs  similar  to  5.  leucops.  Monroe 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


Fig.  505.  Stenostomum  agile.  (A)  Anterior  end  extended;  wgr,  ciliated  pit;  to,  lens- 
shaped  organ;  esch,  protonepnridium;  pk,  pharynx;  da,  intestine;  g,  brain.  X  65.  (B) 
Leiu-shaped  oigan.   X  125.    (After  von  Graff.) 


B 

17  (10)    Integument  bright  yellow.     .   .   .  Stenostomum  grande  (Child)  1902. 

Length  of  chains  of  4  to  6  zooids  2  to  2.2  mm.  Pre-oral  r^on,  especially 
the  rounded  beak-like  portion,  white.  Integument  bright  yellow,  pharynx 
somewhat  darker  yellow,  intestine  deep  orange-yellow.  Rhabdites  small, 
especially  numerous  in  anterior  end. 

Two  patelliform  organs  composed  of  about  25  spherical  bodies.  Posterior 
portion  of  nearly  cylindrical  muscular  pharynx  sometimes  shows  folds  as  a 
result  of  contraction.  Intestine  slightly  lobed.  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Bradcish 
water,  Falmouth,  Mass. 


Fig.  506.    Stenostomum  grande.     {A)  Anterior  end:  wgr,  ciliated  pit;  so,  patelliform 
lA.  pharynx;  da,  intestine.    {B)  posterior  end:  ed,  excretory  pore.    X  55.    (Aftei 


organ;  ph.  pharynx;  da,  intestine, 
von  Graff.) 
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•lenoslomum  coluber  Leydig  1854. 


Length  6  mm.  Width  about  one-lhirtieth  the  length.  Very 
sloidfr.  white,  thread-like  with  snake.lilie  movements.  Head  le^oo 
broader  than  the  rest  of  the  body  with  blunt  point  at  anterior  end. 


'    (8)    Ciliated  pits  shallow.    A  dub-shapcd  proboscb  is  present. 

Rhync/uua^ex. 
Only  one  species Rhynchcscokx  simplex  Leidy  1851. 


Length  4  to  7  mm.  Color  yellowbh-white  opaau 
long  cyUndriiial  clavate  protKeds:  anterior  end  abi 
bosds  ihows  longitudinal  and  nui 


Anteriorly  abruptly  a 


iptly  naiTowed,  obtusely  rounded.    Pro- 
marks.     Mouth  ventral,  at  the  ba»  of  the 
found  among  yellovrish 
irooka  in  the  vicinity  of 


i^ladelphu 

VonCnd    ._ 
this  American  K 

^o  (5)     With  two  lateral  branches  of  the  protonephridiiun. 

Family  Microsioudae    ,  .     ai 

Mouth  a  longitudinal  aUt  on  ventral  surface,  intestine  ocFssionally  with  side  lobes.  ProtO- 
Depfaridial  branches  open  in  anterior  end.  Testes  and  ovary  either  paired  or  unpaired,  with  two 
ventral  sexual  pores,  the  male  posterior  to  the  female.    With  or  without  eyes  and  dilated  [Mts. 

31  (34)    Hie  intestine  extends  dorsally  and  anteriorly  beyond  the  junction 

with  the  pharynx Subfamily  Microstouinae. 

Only  one  genus. Mkroslontum  .   ,     33 

33  (33)     With  two  reddish-yellow  pigmented  eye  spots. 

MUroslomum  lineare  (MUller)  1773. 


Length  oF  single  individuals  1.8  mm.  In  diains 
tip  to  18  looids  with  a  length  of  g  to  II  mm. 
Slender.  Very  active.  Color  yellowiJi  to  grayish- 
brown,  rarely  lose-colored,  with  the  intestine 
always  darker  than  the  body.  Pre-oral  portion  of 
intestine  short.  Two  small  ciliated  pits.  Nettle 
cells  or  □ematocj'stB  in  place  of  rhabdites, 
Male  sexual  organs  with  paired  testes;  slender 
chitinous  spicule  of  copulatory  organ  wiUi  curved 
point.  Ovaiy  unpoiied  and  median  in  position. 
In  fresh  and  bmckish  water.  Monroe  Co.  and 
Ontario  Beach.  N.  Y.;  West  Twin  Lake  attd 
Round  Lake,  Mich.  ' 
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93  (33)     Without  eyes Mtcrostomum  caudatum  Leidy. 


Length  t.j  to  3  mm.  Commonly  in  chains  oC  1  to  S  zooidi. 
Nematocysts  in  place  of  rhabdilea.  Color  oF  iateKument  white,  in- 
testine yellow.  Ciliated  [»ts  directly  dorsal  to  mouth.  Pre-onl 
portion  of  inlestine  ahoct.  Anterior  ead  bluolly  rounded.  Poste- 
rior end  narrower,  bluntly  pointed,  tail-like,  elevated.  In  standiu 
water  and  small  brooks,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  V.:  near  Philadelphia,  and 
in  West  Twin  Lake,  Charlevoii,  Mich. 


34  (11)    Pharynx  opens  into  anterior  end  of  the  intestine,  which  has  short 

lateral  divertictila Subfamily  Macrostouinae. 

Only  one  genus Macrostomum  .    .     25 

35  (36)     Chitinous  portion  of  copulatory  organ  a  broad  straight  funnel  with 

the  slender  point  bent  at  a  right  angle  or  nearly  so  and 
bearing  on  its  convex  side  the  small  opening.  Vesicula 
seminmis  and  vesicula  granulorum  connected  by  a  narrow 
tube.    .    Macrostcmum  appendictdatum  (0.  Fabricius)  1836. 


This  is  the  form  known  as  If.  hyHrh  OettttA 

1843.  Length  1  mm.  UnpiKmented.  trHJUpannt. 
Body  SiLttened  especially  at  the  ends.  The  spatulate 
posterior  end  set  with  adhesive  papillae.  Rhabdoids 
and  lonK  sensory  hairs  conspicuous.  Two  eyes, 
black,  Protonephridial  lubes  open  on  median  dom] 
aide  back  of  the  slit-like  mouth.  Testes  and  ovary 
both  paired.  Asexual  reproduction  not  known.  In 
running  and  standing  water.  Monroe  Co..  N.  Y.;  Liii- 
coin,  Neb. 


r.  ph.  phaiyoi;  di,  d 


jicule  eolarged.    X 
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36  (25)    Chitinous  spicule  of  cirrus  a  straight  narrow  tube  tapering  to  a 

somewhat  variably  curved  point.    Vesicula  s^ninalis  and 
vesicula  granulorum  separated  by  a  short  constriction. 

Macrostomum  sensUivum  (Silliman)  1885. 


Fio.  601.  MacrosUnmim  semititum.  (A)  Anterior  end:  b, 
.  e,  eye  with  lens;  A,  protonephridium  which  opens 
through  the  pore  (P)  into  the  mouth  cavity;  sk,  sensory 
hain.  XX50.  (After  SiUiman.)  (B)  Male  oopulatory  organ 
subjected  to  pressure.  (Q  Male  copulatoty  organ  not  tinder 
pKMure:  w,  vesicula  seminalis;  vg,  vesicula  granulorum;  ch, 
chitinous  point.    Much  enlarged.    (B,  C,  after  von  Graff.) 


Length  1.5  mm.  Color  grayish- 
white.  Intestine  yellowish.  Broad- 
est through  middle.  Posterior  end 
narrowed.  Rhabdites  present  in  in- 
tegument in  large  numbers,  either 
singly  or  in  twos  and  threes.  Rhab- 
dite  tracts  conspicuous  in  anterior 
end.  Intestine  with  lateral  diver- 
ticula. Protonephridium  conmiuni- 
cates  through  a  pore  with  mouth 
cavity.  Chitinous  organ  somewhat 
variable.  Monroe  Co.,  N .  Y. ;  brack- 
ish  water,  Falmouth,  Mass. 


27  (4)    With  a  long  cylindrical  bulbous  pharynx.  .   Family  Prorhynchidae. 

The  pharynx  is  remarkably  large.  The  mouth  is  in  the  anterior  end.  Testes  with  numerous 
follicles.  Ovary  not  paired.  Two  sexual  pores,  the  female  pore  on  the  ventral  side.  The  male 
sexual  organs  open  near  the  mouth  or  unite  with  it. 


Only  one  genus Prorhynchus  M.  Schultze 


28 


28  (29)    Without  eyes Prorhynchus  stagnalis  M.  Schultze  1851. 


Len^  to  6  mm.,  commonly  much  smaller.  White,  thread-like.  Two  cili- 
ated pits.  With  numerous  pear-shaped  glands  in  the  integument.  Pharvnx 
about  k  of  total  length  of  body.  Protonephridium  with  four  principal  branches, 
two  dorsal  and  two  ventral.  Chitinous  portion  of  cirrus  straight  and  stiletto- 
shaped.    Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.;  brackish  water,  Falmouth,  Mass. 


Fig.  602.    Prorhynchus  stagnalis,    ch,  chitinous  stOettoi  pb.  bulb-like  cirrus;  «s,  semi- 
nal vesicle:  ds,  ductus  seminalis;  /,  testis  follicle;  opening  of  male  sexual  organs  intc 
"f      pharyngeal  pocket;  09,  ovary;  «,  mature  egg.    X  is>    (Alter  von  Graff.) 


•t7K 
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29  (28)    With  two  very  small  eyes,  yellowish  by  transmitted  light,  whitish  by 

reflected  light,  lying  just  before  the  brain  in  the  widest  re- 
gion of  the  pharynx.  .  Prorhynchus  applatuUus  Kennd  1888. 

Length  4  mm.  White.  Bod> 
much  flattened  at  both  ends. 
Pharynx  veiy  musciilar.  In- 
testine a  slender  straight  tube 
with  one  diverticulum  extend- 
ing anterioriy  under  the  phar- 
ynx and  nimierous  slender  very 
closely  set  lateral  diverticula. 

Fn.609.  Prorhynchus  apphmUus.  From  life.    X  a<x  (After  Kennd.)   Greenhoiwe,  Univcreity  of  Ne- 
braska, Lmcpln,  Neb. 


30  (3)  Female  sexual  organs  divided  into  ovary  and  yolk  glands.    Male  sex 

organs  complex Section  Lecithofhora  .   .     31 

Ovary  in  general  small  and  simple.  Yolk  glands  extremely  variable,  elongated*  lobed,  or 
forming  a  network  which  anastomoses.  Chitmous  portion  of  male  copulatory  organ  very 
complicated  and  variable  in  form. 


31  (74)     Proboscis  either  lacking  entirely  or  if  present  without  a  definite 

sheath Subsection  Liporhynchia  .   .     32 

This  division  contains  the  greater  part  of  the  fresh-water  Turbellaria. 


32  (61)    With  a  cask-shaped  pharynx  parallel  to  the  ventral  surface  or  slightly 

inclined  and  with  the  end  directed  forward.    But  one  genital 
pore Family  Dalyeludae  .    .     33 

With  the  exception  of  the  genus  Opishmum,  which  is  not  represented  in  this  country,  the 
pharjrnx  is  typicailly  cask-shaped  and  opens  into  the  anterior  end  of  the  intestine.  The  genital 
pore  opens  on  the  ventral  surface  postenor  to  the  mouth.  Ovary  simple.  Yolk  glands  variable, 
female  receptaculum  seminis  and  a  simple  uterus  are  present.  Testes  always  paired.  Chitinous 
portion  of  male  copulatory  organ  often  very  complex.  Pigment  eyes  usually  present,  but 
without  other  sense  organs.  Protonephridium  consists  of  two  principal  branches  which  open 
on  the  ventral  surface.    Rhabdoids  and  glands  of  integument  prominent. 


33  (60)    Without  a  separate  pocket  for  the  chitinous  part  of  the  cirrus.  .     34 


34  (59)     Sexual  pore  in  posterior  third  of  body.     The  paired  yolk  glands  un- 

branched  and  separate.    .    Dalyellia  Fleming  1822    .   .     35 

This  is  the  one  commonly  known  as  Vortex  Ehrenberg  183 1. 
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3S  06)    The  chitinous  portion  of  the  male  copulatory  organ  is  represented 
merely  by  the  chitinous  tube  of  the  ductus  ejaculatorius. 

Dalyellia  inermis  von  Graff  1911. 


Lengtho-fimm.  Flitlened.  Posteiiorend 
odilied  into  a  kind  of  adhesive  disk.  Color 
white  by  reflecled  light.     Inlntioe  very 

broad  and  j^ellow  in  color.  Eyesdullyellow. 
Accessory  pigment  spots  irregularly  grouped 
neat  the  eyes.  The  locomotor  mo\ 
are  very  quidc.     Rochester^  N.  Y. 


ly  oraan:  K.  una.  x  iis.  Ifl)  Ad- 
uk  afposierlDr  end.  <C)  Mile  apuli- 
ID  enlarged :  cA^chilinoui  luhe;  b.veai. 
aulonim;  fi  veaicula  BcmiiiAliB.    X  ^tjo. 


36  (35)     Provided  with  true  chitinous  organ. 


37  (38)    Chitinous  portion  of  cirrus  consists  of  a  single  chitinous  spine. 

Daiydiia  rochesltriana  von  Graff  1911 


Scarcely  i  nun.  long.  Closely  resembles  D.  rkttti.  Colorless,  transparent 
with  very  small  dermal  rhabditcs.  Brownish  mesenchymatous  pigment  not 
so  abuDdant  as  in  D.  rkeeii.     Intestine  reddish-ocher-yellow.     Sexual  pore 

lies  jusl  posterior  to  (he  intestine  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  third  of  the 
body.     Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Fia.  toy    DaiyrUia  riKjbu'crhiiu.    Male  copulatory  organ  enlarged:  f  A,  cfaitinou 
>[dne;   a,  vaicula  iieminalii;  ki,  vtsicula  gruukwuin.    (After  von  Graff.) 


8  C37)     Chitinous  portion  of  cirrus  consists  of  more  than  one  piece. 


39  (44)     Chitinous  portion  of  cirrus  consbts  of  a  number  of  transverse  spines 
arranged  in  a  row 40 
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40  (41)     Spines  o(  unequal  size  and  shape  set  in  a  basal  piece. 

DalyeUia  dodgei  von  Graff  1911. 

Length  rarely  more  tbui  i  mm     InteguoKal  mlorless.    Inliitinc  gTeeniih  from  coaUined 

ai^e.   Mesencbyma  mottled  with  scpia-browD  pigment.   Eyet  black.    foanAverycaauaoaiy. 

"    '    T.N.Y. 


Fio.  606.    Dalyillia  ila^t''-    U)  VcDlnl  view  ilightly  comprHMd.    X  65.    18)  Malecopulilory  oipn 
MRMIily  ounprcHed.    EiplimtiDn  ol  figures:   k,  buna  copulalrii:   iJr,  diitinoui  ptsan;   (^,  uboive 

valaili'gnnuJaniinl  «',  moulh:  nii.'inife  genital  cidiI;  fh,  |>iiinrDi:  t*j  cJmu;  pi.  ncsciicliyma  sia- 

enlargcd,'    (Alter  vod  Graff.) 

41  (40)     Spines  of  same  size  and  shape,  arranged  Itxisely  in  a  ring  without  a 
basal  piece 43 

41  (43)     With  a  crown  of  about  16  spines,  tapering  from  base  to  the  point. 

DalyeUia  eastmani  von  GraS  1911. 


Len^h  o  j  to  o.j  mm.  Gilor  of  me- 
senchymatous  fluid  pate  ;yellow  with 
spKrncal  bodies  which  coatain  dnnanwn- 
brova  granules  in  a  dear  brown  Quid. 
Rha.bdites  short  and  relatively  thick  and 
rounded  at  both  ends.     Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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lory  ippara 

us.   X600. 

fc,  bursa  p 

puUtrii;    fc 

,  btnci  sack  ui  bursa; 

bc„.  upeoiiK 

of  bliu<!  tac 

,.  ca:  1.  bnun;  ■>, 

inoulh;  ic 

tuluD  srnii 

is,    «.  VCSiCU 

S-t'E^^fff^o'^ISi^^o^'Sr^^l^^ 

ciiitinous  c 

own  of  tpii 

a:    ia.  laloUne;    fk. 

&7r- 

KcretioD.    (After  VDO 
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43  (43)    With  a  crown  of  8  spines,  thickened  near  the  middle  and  tapering 
to  fine  points  at  both  ends. 

Dalydiia  blcdgetti  (Sillmun)  1S85. 


Length  0,6  mm.  Color  light  browD. 
A  nuinber  of  sensory  hun  00  anterior 
end.  Basal  piece  of  the  tube  which 
cncloKi  the  spines  ii  not  dutinouabut 

membranous  and  placed  in  the  male 
genital  can^il  which  opou  into  the 
atrium.  Erie  canal,  Rocheiter,  uid 
Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


B)  Crown  oIiDJD 


(Mn 


cfaeouigcd. 


mtioi;.    V« 
Gnfl.) 


14  (39)  Giitinous  portion  of  cirrus  bears  two  longitudinally  placed  stalks 
on  one  end  of  which  either  one  or  two  bngitudinal  tenninal 
branches  are  set.  The  terminal  branches  may  be  set  with 
spines 4S 

(5  (46)  Each  chitinous  stalk  bears  two  terminal  branches,  one  set  with 
spines  and  one  with  no  spines. 

Datyellia  fairckiidi  von  Graff  iQii. 


Similar  in  aiae  and  color  to  D,  rititl  but  more 

■lender,  with  a  longei  tail  and  the  ulenis  lies  pos- 
terior lolheseiual  pore.  The  egg  is  round  to  oval 
ID  shape  and  mouures  108  10  140  m.  Yolk  glands 
open  as  in  D.  rhcat  through  ■  conunon  yolk  duct 
but  are  not  lobed.  barely  notched. 


Flo.6a9.  Dilyitlia  lairdnUi.  (^ )  Hale  copulUar 
appDtatus,  X4ja.  Is)  Chiiiimu  piece  enluicd.  X 
Bid.  1(1.  ductui  Kmiiulii;  «i,  outer  brancb  with  •pines 
folded;  foi,  iaoa  brsDcta  with  do  ipjnes;  net,  mwiin 

[^Uu;  r,  double  row  oTtpiDes;  i/,  stalk;  tf ,  veiicula  fian- 

tianvoie  ipins.    (Alter  tod'  Cnf 
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46  (45)     Each    chitinous    stalk    bears   a   single    tennioal  branch   set   with 
spines. 47 


47  (50)    The  spines  on  the  tenninal  branch  are  jointed.  , 


48  (49)    Each  spine  consists  o(  three  joints.    Stalk  long,  somewhat  variable 
in  shape Dalyellia  rlieesi  voaGiaB  igii. 


Length  I  mm.  When  »wim- 
ming  Ireely  ihe  anterior  end  u 
broadly  roimdnl,  in  cnwling, 
truncated  as  shown  in  6guie. 


licate   rhabdites. 
colored  by  Kpia- 

r  yellow  Suifln 
the  living  animal  the  braia 
region  appears  cle*r  while  and 
the  ventral  surface  Ughtet  in 


3fX.°d' 


'^'  ^"' 
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49  (48)    Each  spine  consists  of  two  joints.    Stalk  much  reduced  and  variable 
in  shape DalydJia  articulata  von  Grafi  1911. 


jDd  vitb  MI  orgiiu  (kmb  >  Ilrangtv  i 
p«LFt  0I  moie  or^iB»  le^  ovary;  gO,  ■tniul  pa 
^  J — J.  ^^  — '-aila  aemiDalis-     [A>  Cbitinoui  otku  wnn  i 
irUtion  fnnn  (fl).    MuchmkrgHl.    (Allei 


50  (47)    The  reduced  spines  on  ihc  terminal  branch  a 
of  but  one  piece 


:  unjointed  and  consist 


51  (sj)    The  dorsal  transverse  bar  bears  a  row  of  fine  spines. 

Daiyellia  mokicana  von  Graff  191T. 


FrM  swimming,  of  ntrenuly  slender  tonn,  similar  to  D. 
ratii.  Anterior  end  of  the  chilinous  portion  of  cirrus  not 
sharply  defined.  Differs  from  D.  rossi  chtrfly  in  structure 
of  (he  chitinous  orKin,  the  stalk  ol  which  is  not  30  bnasd 
or  flat  as  in  Ihatform.  One  terminal  branch  of  this  organ 
bears  eleven  curved  teeth,  the  other  sei'cn  of  the  same 
type  and  one  which  ii  larger  and  three  sided.  The  trans- 
verse bar  bears  a  row  of  straight,  sharply  pointed  spines. 
Brackish  water,  Falmoulh.  Mass. 


If,  itilk;  fj,  danal  li 


f  ipiiia,  «; 
icce.    (Aiiu 
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53  (48)    The  dorsal  transverse  piece  between  the  longitudinal  stalks  has  a 
single  median  chitiuous  spine 53 


53  (54)    The  median  point  is  rudimentary;  much  shorter  than  the  terminal 
branches DalyeUia  viridis  (G.  Shaw)  1791. 


Length  5  mm,    Unpigmented  except  during  the  mBturine  of  the  eggt 
<rhen  thcie  a  s  brciwni^  pigmenl.  but  with  a  cmtinuiHU  hyer  of  uo- 
*er  the  inlegumerit  giving  the  duuscteristic  green  ccdM. 


""(aKt* 


54  (53)    The  median  point  is  as  long  as  the  terminal  branches 55 


55  (56)     One  terminal  branch  is  not  jointed  but  consists  of  a  single  piece 
shaped  like  a  pbw-shiare,  and  does  not  have  spines. 

DalyeUia  armigera  (O.  Schmidt)  i86t. 


kngth  of  body. . .  

l^apilUe     Swims  Ktively  it  the  surface  of  itand- 
~irooki,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.; 


adhe^ve  papH 

Lake  St.  ClairTMlch. 


FiG-Aij.  DaJyeUiaarmitera.  (jl Hiviiu. uaamprmnf-  X50 
(B)  cbltinoui  partiDD  of  cimu:  M,  BitdiMii  poiiit:  «.  termiul 


7  or  S)  >piDa:   »i,  li 


56  (55)    Both  terminal  brandies  bear  a  row  of  p 
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Teimiiial  spine  of  only  one  (erminal  branch  unlike  the  others  in 
shape Daiyeliia  rossi  von  Gt&B  igii. 


LengUi  a  Utile  ovet  i  mm.  SimJbr  m  fonn  to  D.  rhtai.  Ctimt  at 
'  nax  bright  or  duk  reddish-yellow  to  dnauaoa-brawn.  Eya 
r  black.     Intatioe  browDish-yellow.     Adhesive  crib  OQ  alurt 

__inmoo  at  Rochester,  N.  V.    In  bimckiih  water,  Falmouth.  Ua». 

pleoi     See  Fig.  58(1  for  view  ol  eotlre  animal. 


Fig.  61s.    DalyOUn. 


donil  [vojcctkiiu.    : 


Dd  tot,  tcmuDal  brucba ' 


-ithiplm: 


58  (57)    Terminal  spines  on  botb  tenninal  branches  unlike  the  others  in  shape. 
Dalyeliia  sillimani  von  GraS  1911. 

Length  I  mm.  Inlegiiment  colorless  with  small  rhabdiles.  In  heavily  pinnented  sped- 
mcDi  Uie  meaenchyma  appears  dark  brown;  those  with  less  pigmmt  show  cells  Gued  with  yellow 
Bmd  and  antaining  brown  pigmoit  graoukl.  Intestine  ocher-yelLow.  Eyes  black.  Rocbea- 
ta,  N.  v.,  in  brooks  and  pools. 


F».  fiiA.  DatyMa  liUimani.  lA)  ilinblly  coniiRned:  t; 
•cnul  poR;  H,  voicuU  MiBiiulb.  X  lo.  (fil  Milecopulitar 
cbkinons  oifu:  Ur.  mnuUr  dindi  o(  one  jidc;  ii.  unoula 
nriati  mtt  retnctor  muscld;  mt.  ordiaD  ventral  frooved  chitir 
tmni:  H.  naiculi  Hnunalii;  ii,  last  cfaitinout  plilE  of  righ 
Ut  tetaiatl  laancb;  if,  stalk.     X  Hi-     lAltei  vod  Graf.) 
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59  ( j-))     Sexual  pore  antLTior  to  the  middle  of  the  body.    Yolk  glands  branched 
an<l  cither  separate  or  united  to  form  a  network. 

Phoenocora  Ehrenberg  1836. 

This  is  the  genus  formerly  known  as  D/roslBmum  Oersted  1S43. 

Only  one  species  known  in  this  country. 

Phamocora  agassizi  von  GraS  1911. 
LenKth  i  to  1  mm.  Milk-while.  Intestine 
frreeai^ -yellow.  Eyes  reddish-ycUow.  Between 
the  eyes  and  the  pharyni  or  eilcnding  over  the  an- 
terior end  of  it  there  is  a  zone  of  so-rolled  crystal- 
loids which  appear  dear  or  giayish-brown  [n 
tranamLlted  liebt.  This  apedes  is  an  eiceplion  for 
the  genus  in  that  it  possesses  rhabdites.  Phaiyni 
cast-shaped,  intestine  more  or  less  deeply  lobed. 
In  pool,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


U.  ,t«tea;  ia.  inlntine;  tK 

of  ducIuA  cJACtilatorius;  dt.  t 
TAiler  voB  Cnfl.) ' 


J.  iDd  di„  di 
yolk  gUii3:  I 


...""(flTAnl 
lacopuUtru; 


5o  (^3)     With  a  separate  pocket  for  the  chitinous  portion  of  male  copulatory 
organ.     Sexual  pore  lies  in  last  third  of  body  .    .  Jemenia. 
Only  one  species  known  in  this  country. 

Jensenia  pinguis  (SiUiman)  1S85. 


Length  about  1.5  mm.  Color 
brown  to  reddish,  darkest  in  middle 
of  body.  Male  genital  canal  divided 
at  its  (onnection  with  the  common 

pocket  for  the  chitinous  organ  while 
the  other  leads  to  the  seminal  ves- 
icle.    Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Fia.  61B,    JmuKia  faauis.     lA)  Entire:  i* 

r'&i-i££fi,-iS3 

.,  eye;  «,  rha,iy«;  .,  gkmte; ;,  inlBtlDe,    X 
organs  from  animal  compressed  from  side:  bs,  b 

rsa  seminalis;  fcim,  retractor  mui- 

c\b  of  simc;  ct,  pocket  which  coolains  cliitinwi 

a  orjan;  ilm.  one  of  iour  miudc* 

IS"™urd^ilfculum1,ui.i™"'t?!'jSrt^(" 

bI  pore;  id.  shell  glands:  li.  testa; 
temi;  nl,  vw  delereDlia; ».  veu- 

cula  semLnalis;  nl.  duct  Irom  same';  *ic,  femik 

■enital  caiuL    X  fie.    (After  no 

I  (32)     Pharynx  rosettc-shapcd,  standing    perpendicular    to    the    ventral 
surface Family  Tvphloplanidae  .    .     61 

)var>'  one,  testes  paired.  Other  parts  of  sexual 
nain  branches  which  may  have  either  one  or  two 
D  the  aun'ace  through  the  mouth  01  sexual  pore, 
cilialeii  pits  may  be  present.  Rhabdoids  play 
imer  and  winter  eggs  produced  In  some  spedes 
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6a  (63)     GeniUl  pore  in  posterior  third  of  body.    .    ,    Tribe  OLiSTtUNELLiNi 


Single  genus  thus  far  reported  in  America Olislkandla. 

Only  one  species  in  this  countiy,  ,  OlistkaneUa  caeca  (Silliman)  1885. 


Lciigthi.jmm.  Without  (ye*.  Without  long  icnury  hairs.  Color 
frrayisa-whitc.  SometimM  apparently  colornl.  due  to  food  in  iotes- 
line.  Pharynx  r(BetIe.shiped  and  nearly  central  in  pcsition.  Intes- 
tine large.  Rhabdites  and  tracts  prominent.  Female  organs  only  are 
known.    Sluggish  and  found  only  in  mud  under  stones.     Monrce  Co., 


.    tk.  phuVDi;  J, 
ore;  fi,  rhabdite  tn 


63  (61)    Genital  pore  in  anterior  two-thirds.  . 


64  (71)    Testes  ventral  to  the  yollt  glands.    Rhabdites  only  in  mesenchyma 

tracts Tribe  Typhlopianini    ,   .     65 

Piotonephridia  with  two  main  branches  which  communicate  with  the  exterior  Ihmush  a 
transvcTK  tjrancb  which  leads  either  to  the  mouth  or  to  the  genital  alrium.  With  or  without 
atrial  copulatoiy  organs. 


65  (66)     Anterior  end  of  body  a  retractile  proboscis.    ,    ,    Rkynchomaosloma. 
Only  one  species.  .    .    .     Rkynckomfsostoma  rostratum  {Milt][eT)  l^^i. 


Length  1  mm.  European  specimens 
reach  a  length  of  5  mm.  when  eilended. 
\ery   transparent.     Body  Suid   rose  or 


^ellowsh-redoildtuplets.  Ventral  surface 
flat  dorsal  convex  Anterior  end  of  body  fite  a  telescopic  tube. 
Pharynx  small  lying  somewhat  before  the  middle  of  (he  body. 
Rochester  N   V 


66  (65}    Anterior  end  of  body  without  retractile  proboscis 67 

67  (70)     Without  atrial  copulatocy  apparatus 6S 
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68  (69)    With  a  separate  receptaculum  seminis,  whose  short  duct  Is  closed  by  a 
muscular  ring.    Dermal  rhabdites  present.    .    .  Sirongyloslomo. 
Only  one  species  known  in  this  country. 

Strongyloiloma  gonouphalum  (Silliman)  iSSj. 


Length  .    ,  . 

with  yellowish  oil  droplets.   Eyes  1 


yellowish,  iutettiiie 


Small 

present.    Tbis  fonn  differs  from  the 

widely  distributed  European  form,  Strong^tlama 
radiatum  Miiller  chiefly  id  the  posHssion  of  two 
shallow  oval  [Hts  which  lie  doae  bdiind  the  c^es  at 
the  side.  The  integument  ia  slightly  raised  around 
theiD  and  each  bears  vacuoles  and  rhabdoids. 
E:(creto[y  pore  opens  into  mouth.  Ekle  Canal, 
Monroe  Co..  N.  Y. 


no.  611. 


ot  Tbatxuin;   H,  paarynx;   at,  ovary: 

— , 1;  n,  yolk  lUnibi   t.  axna;  la,  lauul 

tgg  capsule.     X  to.     lACur  Silbman.)      IS)  Out-  liu  ol  anterioi 
eye  (an)  and  •hallow  p'    '  *     '  " 


of  OIK  lide.    Enluied.    (Afta  v«a 


6q  (68)    Without  a  separate  receptaculum  seminis.     Typhloplana. 

Only  one  species  known  in  this  country. 

Typhloplana  viridata  (Abildgaard)  1790. 


Leneth  o-s  to  1  mm.  Transparent.  Zoochlorellae  in  Ihe  mesenchyma  give 
.  a  Erass-gieen  color.  Tapering  at  both  ends.  Without  eyes.  Anterior 
od  bluntly  pointed,  posterior  end  pointed.  Pharyni  just  aaleiior  to 
center.      Sexual  pare   close  behind  pharynx.     Viviparous. 


I  develop  witbin  the  body  of  the  par 
ten  in  number  and  yellowish -brown  in  col 

The  pear-shaped  buli»us  drrus  contaJ 
ductus  ejaculatorius.  The  male  ([enilal  c 
small  egg-shaped  or  somewhat  elongated  te 

Luther  and  von  Graff  regard  the  form  1 
and  described  by  Siilimaa  under  the  nn 
those  collected  from  We!t  Twin 


i  a  straight  chitinous  tube,  the 
ial  is  set  with  small  spines;  the 
ei  lie  near  or  bacli  of  Che  pharynx 
Heeled  from  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y, 
e  of  Maoslvma  viviparum,  abo 
ind  Old  Channel  Round  Lake, 
Cbarlevoii,  Mich.,  and  described  by  Woodworth  under  the  names  U. 
uniparum  and  M,  vivuialiini,  as  iiientical  with  the  European  spedes.  There 
seems  lo  be  no  doubl  [hat  this  is  the  case.  TypUoplona  viridata  was  col- 
lected by  voii  Graff  al  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


TypUoplana  ririilala. 


TypUoHiaa  tin 
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70  (67}    With  atrial  copuktoiy  apparatus. 

Caslradc  kofmanni  (M.  Braun)  1SS5. 

Leo^h  1.5  nun,  Unpigmenled.  Colored  green  from  zoochlo- 
rdl«e  in  mesenchyma.  Cylindrical.  Anterior  end  rounded,  pos- 
terior end  running  out  to  a  blunt  point.  Without  eyes.  Luge 
rhabdoids  in  tracts,  Fhaiyni  nomcwhat  before  the  middle  of 
the  body  vfilh  genital  pore  shortly  back  □(  it.  Testes  are  elon- 
gated oval  to  pear-shaped.  Yotk  glands  are  deeply  lobed.  The 
1e  copulaloTy  organ  and  buna  topulatrii  are  entirely  enclosed 
the  muscular  mantle  o[  the  atrium  copulatorium.    Rocheater, 


Fic  «!}.    Ovinia  ke/manml. 
CDpulatortuni.    Diagmn  Imni  m 

culu  mutcUs;  (,  tRU-like  H 


culu  muscla;  (,  tRlh-like  ulmi  «.  (trium  copulatanum; 
«jacuUtonui-    Much  cnlaigsL    (After  Luther.) 


Sexual  pore  lies  in  anterior  tvo-thirds  of  body.  Protonephridial  ducts  open  through  mouth 
to  exterior  as  in  most  Typhloplanini  and  in  some  cases,  mouth,  protonephridia,  and  genital 
organi  have  a  common  external  opening.  Rhabdiles  play  ■  very  importaot  put  in  dusi- 
ficatim.    The  larger  rhabdocoels  belong  to  this  group. 

73  (73)     With  a  ventral  qiidermal  pouch  and  a  ductus  spermaticus  which 
connects  the  bursa  copulatriz  with  the  female  genital  canal. 
Boihromesostoma. 
Only  one  species  known  in  this  country, 

Bothromesosloma  personaium  (O.  Schmidt)  1848. 

length  7  mm.  Color  on  anterior  and  posterior  ends  and  on  lateral  margins  and  ventral 
nde  a  dear  brown.  In  mature  spedmena  the  pigment  is  90  massed  that  together  with  the  dark 
color  of  the  intestine  it  gives  a  dark  brown  to  bluish-black  color  to  the  cloivd  surface  above  the 
inlcMine.  Some  specimens  show  a  miiture  of  hrown  and  black.  The  oval  e;^es  are  about  as 
far  distant  from  the  lateral  margins  as  from  each  other.  They  are  perceptible  only  in  the 
lighter  pigmented  spedmens.  The  ventral  epudermal  pouch  occurs  somen^iat  posterior  to 
the  eyes.  The  common  opening  tot  mouth,  protonephridial  ducts,  and  genital  pore  is  located 
about  the  middle  of  the  ventral  suHacc.  Both  summer  and  winter  eggs  are  produced.  The 
knatt  produce  the  vivipaious  young.    Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


f 


'{^U 


(,  duct  of  yolk 


(Alter  Scbmldl.)    (S)  Diagram  o( 

Kniiic  o(  drruii  rl.  RCE| 

gland;  fik,  piiRryiix;  iw,  opeoiag  of  prDtonephridiuni 
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73  (?')     Without  a  ventral  epidermal  pouch  and  ductus  spennaticus. 

Mesoiloma. 
Only  one  species  known  in  America. 

Mesosloma  ehrettbergit  (Focke)  1836. 

This  species  itltajnsa  length  of  11  to  15  mm.  in  Europe.  Greatest  lengtli  recorded  for  Amer- 
icaa  spedmfns  is  6  mm.  Very  transparent.  Color  pale  yellowisb  to  bmwtiish.  Intestine 
yellowish-brown.  Thin,  flat,  and  lent-like  in  outline.  Anterior  enil  tapering,  conical.  Poste- 
rior end  tapennR  sharply  and  terminating  in  in  acute  caudal  process.  ConMiicuous  tracts  <rf 
rhabdites  lead  to  the  anterior  end.  Eyes  black.  Two  shallow  pits  occur  on  the  dorsal  surface 
of  the  anterior  end,  one  on  either  side.  Both  summer  and  winter  eggs  are  produced  but 
rarely  at  the  same  time.  The  summer  eggs  develop  and  the  young  embryos  may  be  seen 
within  the  body  of  the  parent.  From  Illinms  River;  Lake  St.  Clair,  Mich.;  Ohio;  and  Elk- 
hom  River,  Neb. 


reproductive  flyitema.    Left  side  shows  summrr  rggs.  Ihc  right,  winter  em:  frr,  bursa  copuUtrui^  ja, 
anterior  branch  of  inteiline;  da,,  postetior  branch  uf  intestinv^  frf,  genital  uore;  k,  ovary;   M.  qttus; 


tk.  pbktyi 
dorsal  lonciiudiiul 


[  ot  yolk  gland;  tii,  and  Mi  the 
X  6.  (After  von  Gr.fl.  V«t, 
nis.    X  0.    (Alter  Woodwottb.) 


74  (31)     With  a  genuine  proboscb  which  lies  within  a  sheath  and  commum- 

cates  with  the  exterior  through  an  opening  at  the  anterior 
end.     Pharynx  rosette-shaped. 

Subsection  CALYPioRHYNt:HiA  .    .     7."; 


A  smalt  group  easily  recognized  by  the  g 

nuine  proboscis.     A  bursa 

"C*;: 

LX  is  present. 

The  diTua  is  divided  into  vesicula  seminali 

and  vesicula  granulonim. 

>Ktte-sh>ped 

pharynx  lies  on  the  ventral  surface. 
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75  (76)    ^itii  B.  single  sexual  pore Family  Polycystididae. 

Two  ovaries,  two  yolk  glands  with  finger-like  Mtei,  and  two  compact  totca.    Buna  copu- 

latrii  iniall  aod  without  a  separate  external  openiog. 

Single  genus  thus  far  found  in  America Pi^ycy^s, 

Only  one  apedes  known  in  America. .  PoiycysHsroosevelti  von  GiaSigii. 

Leoeth  1  nun.     Anterior  end  of  body  tnnaparent,  the  rest  of  the  body  faintly 
fcd         reddish.   A  subcutaneous  brown  pigment  between  the  tongitudlDal  muscle  fiben; 

f  gives  a  more  or  less  stiialed  appearance.  The  citremely  flexible  probosdl  lies 
I  vithin  its  sheath  just  in  front  of  the  brain  at  the  anterior  end.  The  mouth 
and  pharyni  lie  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  third  of  the  body  and  the  genital 
pore  lies  between  the  second  and  last  lliiid  ol  the  body.  Posterior  end  very 
bluntly  rounded,  anterior  end  somewhat  narrower.  Closely  icsembles  tM 
European  spedes  P.  tatUi  Bresslau  except  in  the  structure  of  tbe  cfaitinous 
portion  ol  male  copulatoiy  organ. 
Fis,  6]tl.  Fttycyslit  mnmieUi.  Chitinoui  amu  tube  with  bulb  (&1.  ductiB  isniDati 
Ui),  and  the  duels  leading  Irani  the  giuiuki  gUndi  CU).    X  400.    (Alter  von  GiaS.} 

76  (7S)    With  two  sexual  pores,  the  male  posterior  to  the  female. 

Family  Gykatricidae. 

One  m  two  ovaries,  with  yolk  glands  and  one  compact  testes  which  Ua  on  the  left  side. 

Only  one  genus  known Gyratrix, 

Single  species  known  in  America. 

Cyratrix  hermapbroditus  Ehrenberg  1831. 

Length  1  mm.  White  in  reflected  light.  Eyes  black.  Without  rhabdokia  or  pigment. 
Capable  of  contracting  into  a  ball,  or  extending  to  almost  double  its  length  as  long  as  it  remains 
actively  swimming.  Stiletto-sheath  of  male  copulalory  orsan  a  short  wide  tube.  Tbe 
very  large  bursa  copulatrii  has  a  sniaratc  dorsal  opening  to  the  exterior.  E^  capsule  oval. 
From  peat  bc«.  Rochester,  Monroe  Co  .  N.  Y. 

One  subspecies  Cyratrix  liermaphrodUui  ktmntpkrodiliu  Ebrenberg.  Stiletto-sheath  with  a 
hook  on  the  end.  The  egg  capsule  b  gradually  reduced  to  its  ilalk  and  a  much  elongated. 
Rhabdoids  occur  in  the  termiiial  cone  of  the  proboads. 


GraH,)  (B)  StilEtto^heath  »ith  stra 
imii.  Much  enlarged,  (After  HaU< 
•iUi  curved  point.    Much  enlarged. 


nale  and  ? ,  female 
L  luuc,    V,  opening  ai  stikttto 
(O  Gyratra  Imath-idiliu 
tei  von  6raB,l 
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77  (3)    Pharynx  cither  variable  or  cylindrical  and  lying  within  a  phaiyngeal 

pocket.     Connective  tissue  well  developed. 

Suborder  AllooocoeU. 
Tbt  intcstiDe  is  an  irregular  mc  mostly  with  lide  lobes  and  id  ulterior  and  pmterioi  branch. 
It  divides  to  form  a  ring  in  the  mediu  ventral  region,  thus  encloaing  the  ilender  cylindrical 
pharynx  which  is  similar  in  portion  and  appearance  to  that  of  the  plsnariaus. 

No  fnsh-water  reproeatative  of  Iliis  Suborder  has  been  definitely  established  for  this 
country.  It  seems  clear  that  some  must  nist  in  this  re^ou  and  be  found  □□  further  study  of 
the  American  fauna. 

78  (i)     Intestine  consists  of  three  main  branches,  one  an  anterior  branch 

median  in  position,  and  two  nuining  to  the  posterior  end  of 
the  body,  one  on  either  side  of  the  pharyngeal  region. 

Order  TricUdida  .    .     79 
Mostly  larger  than  in  the  preceding  order.    Pharynx  usually  median  ventral  in  position,  ekm- 


79  (104)    Found  in  fresh-water  ponds  or  streams.    .  .     Suborder  Paludicola. 
Only  one  family Planariidae  .   .     80 

Body  eloDgalcd,  flalteaed,  often  with  conspicuous  cephalic  appendagts.      Inconspicuouily 


80  (103)     Pharynx  one. 


With  an  adhesive  disk  or 
Only  one  species  known  i 


le  ^ane  of  tb 


anterior  end Dendrocoelum. 

Dendrocoelum  lacteum  Oersted  1844. 

Greatest  length  31  mm.,  breadth  1  to  3  mm. 
Color  milk-white,   creamy,   ^ellowiah,    or   in 

larger  older  specimens  sometunes  roseate.  No 
pigment  except  in  eye  spots.  Very  translu- 
cent. Intestine  colored  by  contained  food.  ' 
slight  constriction  just  behind  t 
eyes  sets  oS  the  head  and  produc 
cephalic  appendages.  Posterior  enn  rounaeo. 
Lateral  niargjos  nearly  parallel  when  at  rest 
or  contracted.  Median  adhesive  disk  extremely 
variable.  Usually  about  one-thitd  □!  (he  broad- 
est diameter  of  the  head.  InconsiHCUOUs  in 
small  specimens.  It  is  not  a  true  sucker  but 
consLsls  ot  a  depression  into  which  the  glands 
open  and  with  the  margin  aomewhat  raised. 
Two  eyes  normally  but  from  one  to  »i  accessory 
,  eyes  are  common.  Mass.,  Mich.,  Penn..  Wis. 
What  is  probably  a  variety  of  this  spcdes  is 
described  as  a  non-pigmented  eyeless  Daiira- 
caelitm  collected  from  Mammoth  Cave  and  ad- 
jtriiiing  caves  in  Kenlucky. 

TlB.bM.  Dtndrxailtmli^latm.  U1  From  life.  X4. 
(^>  Sex  organs,  donai  vicn:  bii,  copu^tory  bursa; 
J!  O.  ductus  rjjiculaloriua;  j/i*.  ihdt  gland;  tl  ftsl. 
prouate  gland;  t'  t".  genital  pore;  at  dl,  oviduct; 
«r.  ciuus;  nt.  uterus;  h  dl,  vu  ddercni;  hi,  va- 
gina.    X  14.     (After  Woodworth.) 


83  (81}     Without  an  adhesive  disk  on  anterior  end.  . 
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83  (103)    Normal  eyes  two  ot  none Planaria  . 
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84  (loi)    With  two  nomial  eyes  (sonietimes  with  one  or  more  inegutarly 
placed  accessory  eyes) 85 


85  (94)    Anterior  end  i 
ages. 


r  less  pointed  with  angular  cephalic  append- 


6  (91)  Anterior  end  bluntly  pointed,  angle  formed  by  lateral  margins  of 
head  not  less  than  60°.  Cephalic  appendages  blunt.  Body 
about  as  wide  just  back  of  appendages  as  immediately  in 
front  of  them 87 


J  my  Km 


87  (88)  Angle  fonned  by  lateral  margins  of  head  much  greater  than  60°. 
Cephalic  appendages  very  inconspicuous,  almost  entirely 
wanting  in  youi^  specimens. 

Planaria  Joremanii  (Girajd)  1851- 

Length  of  re. 

J  to  4  mm.  Color  n«riy  uj 
gray  to  slale-black.  with  an  inconspicuous 
on  <ach  c«duUk  appeadage.  Eyei  gray  w 
cent  of  black  pigment  od  the  median  side.  Body 
romparatively  thicli.  Ovaries  two,  veotral.  somewhat 
lobed  and  situated  about  halfway  from  aaterior  end 
to  pharynx.  Testes  four  or  6ve  oo  each  side,  un- 
paired, dorsal  and  inegularly  distributed  from  region 
of  ovaries  to  posterior  enif  of  phaiyni.  Does  not 
multiply  by  fission.  Found  in  small  streams  in 
Mass..  Penn.,  Md.,  Va„  and  near  Washington.  D.  C. 

The  species  described  by  Cuitis  (19m)  under  the 
name  Pluiiaria  lim/ilieiisimatnd  later  by  Stevens  un- 
der the  same  name  clearly  must  be  n^gaided  as  syn- 
onyntous  with  the  spedes  established  tw  Girard  in 
1852  under  the  name  P .  faramuaiH.  iTiis  spedes 
also  appears  under  the  name  P.  lutabru  in  various 
papers  dealing  witb  the  [diysblogy  of  planariaos. 


8  (87)  Angle  formed  by  lateral  margins  ot  head  about  60°.  Cephalic  ap- 
pendages distinct.  Anterior  margin  of  cephalic  appendages 
of  about  same  length  as  posterior  margin 89 
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89  (go)  Color  blackish  to  purplbh  or  brownish  by  reflected  light,  blackish 
or  gray  by  transmitted  light.  With  many  irregular  spots 
entirely  free  from  pigment.   .   Planaria  macuiata  Leidy  1848. 

Loiglh  15  mm.  Iminalure  i^Kcimctis  average  about  8  to 
II  mm.  In  small  specimens  the  pif^cnt  occurs  in  isolated 
patches  and  spots.  In  larger  specimens  the  pijcment  patches 
are  confluent  chiefly  in  the  median  region  leaving  the  clear 
irregular  areas  which  give  a  very  spotted  appearance  {o  the 
animal.  Smaller  spots  of  deep  brown  or  black  scattered 
among  the  larger  patches.  Frequently  with  a  light  median 
streak.  Posterior  hail  ot  cephalic  appendages  with  non- 
pigmenled  spots.  Ventral  surface  much  lighter  than  dorsal, 
almost  entirely  Irer  from  pigment.  Reproduces  freely  by 
transverse  iission  posterior  to  phaiyni.  Sexually  mature 
specimens  not  common  in  most  localities.  Sluggish.  Much 
less  active  than  those  nearly  related  species  which  might 
be  confused  with  it.  Found  commanly  among  algae  and 
water  plants  or  under  stones  where  water  is  comparatively 
quiet.    Mass.,  Penn..  III.,  Mich.,  Neb. 


90  (89)     Color  dark  reddish-brown  to  grayish-brown.    Unifomily  pigmented. 
Planaria  gonocephaia  Dugte  1830. 


Greatest  length  15  mm. 
Usually  not  over   is  mm. 
Girard  describes  the  color 
ot  this  spedes  as  often  o( 
a    blackish- brown.      Pos- 
terior margins  of  auricular  appendages  free  from 
pigment.   Much  lighter  on  ventral  than  on  dorsal 
side.     Eyes  in  a  plane  joining  the  apices  of  the 
auricles.      Clear  areas  around  eyes  sometimes 
elongated  in  an  antero-posterior  direction.     Re- 
production asexually  common.    Mich.,  III. 


a  li-'c 


i>Irl«i 


rtt; 


-.^ jjj,  cimu  gUuds;  fHi  , 

iP,  feoital  pore.    Hucb  enlarged.    (After 


dt.  ductus 


91  (86)  Anterior  end  rather  sharply  pointed.  .Angle  formed  by  lateral  mar- 
gins of  head  not  more  than  60°.  Cephalic  appendages  long, 
slender,  sharply  pointed,  with  anterior  margin  shorter  thMi 
posterior  margin.  Body  dbtinctly  narrower  back  of  ceph- 
alic appendages  than  just  in  front oi 
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9a  (93)     Angle  of  head  $0°  to  60°.     Color  s 
black  by  rellccted  light. 


very  dark  scpia-brown  almost 
.  PUinaria  agiiis  Stringer  1909. 
LoiSth  of  immature  wonns  u<iu3]ly  not  over  18  ram.  Mature  specimens  collected  have  meas- 
ured JO  nun.  Well  fed  specimms  in  aquaria  have  attained  a  lenRth  of  55  nun.  Color  usually 
very  uniform.  Ventral  surface  but  lilllc  lighter  than  dorsal.  Une  variety  found  only  in  one 
locality  lad  with  uniformly  colored  specimens,  shows  sharply  defined  non-pigmeoted  spots. 
tJnder  lens  a  clear  Kght-brown  ground  ¥rith  fine  dark  brown,  almost  black  pigment  graoules. 
dtber  quite  uniformly  distributed  or  arranged  so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  very  close  net 
work,  Circum-ocular  spaces  either  oval  or  slightly  pointed  at  outer  anterior  region  and  placed 
)U9t  in  front  of  or  in  line  with  the  anterior  margins  of  cephalic  appendages.  Some  with  light 
areas  on  posterior  margins  of  cephalic  appendages,  others  with  auricles  uniforml;r  pigmented. 
A  light  median  streak  sometimes  present.    Lateral  margin  of  head  with  a  distinct  inward  curve 


just  back  ol  tip,  also  at  junction  of  head  with  cephaNc 
appendages.  Wider  just  in  front  ol  appendoites  than 
at  any  point  posterior  to  them  except  in  large  specimens 
which  are  of  about  same  width  through  pharyngeal  region. 
Mature  specimens  much  broader  proportionally  than 
immature.  Asexual  reproduction  the  usual  method  of 
propagation  in  most  localities.  Very  restless  and  active. 
Collected  from  small  ponds  and  spring-ted  brooks  dther 
among  algae  or  on  sandy  bottom  and  often  where  water 
Bows  swiftly.    Neb..  Mo.,  S.  Dak..  Wis.,  and  Cal. 

F[c.fi]i.    Phnatia  atHi!.    U)  Immature  tpecinwn  from  life. 

D,  DViducl;  If.  eenital  pore:  d,  atrium:  it.  seminal  vesicle:  td. 
VBS  difnciu:  ll.  drrus  lumea:  la.  limit  of  alrium.  Much  en- 
larged.   (After  Strioget.) 

93  (92)     Atigle  of  head  about  45°.     Color  reddish  to  yellowish-brown. 

Planaria  doraiacepkala  Woodworth  1897. 

Length  of  Immature  specimens  ij  mm.  Head  about  one-^lh  of  total  length  of  body.  Unl- 
lonnly  colored,  Postenor  margins  of  auricular  appendages  free  from  pigment.  Sometimes  a 
narrow  light  median  streak.  Pigment  in  spots  or  patches,  not  a  network  or  evenly  distributed 
a«  in  P.  atiiii;  ventral  side  much  tighter  than  dorsal.  Eyes  just  anterior  to  plane  joining 
auricles.  Intestine  usually  with  accessory  posterior  intestinal  trunks  which  arise  either  at  the 
root  of  the  phan'ni  like  the  two  normal  posterior  trunks  or  exist  as  parallel  branches  of  the 
lattn'.  Those  of  a  side  usually  unite  with  each  other  near  thar  postenor  terminations.  Very 
active  and  Teitlns,    Seiual  organs  have  not  been  described.    lU,,  Mich. 


Fkj.  6]j.    PlflMfu  doniacrfkata  fmm  life.    X  I-    (After  Woodwortb.) 

94  (85)     Anterior  end  clearly  not  pointed 95 

95  (too)  Anterior  end  truncated 96 

96  (99)     Margin  of  anterior  end  with  a  median  anterior  and  two  lateral 

rounded  projections  giving  a  sinuous  outline 97 
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97  {98)    Color  gray Planaria  vdata  Stringer  1909. 

Length  oi  m 

ment  granules  ei(r«mely  variable  in  number.  Much  lighter  in  front  of  eyes  and  over  cephalic 
appendages.  Lighler  on  ventral  surface,  over  pharyni,  and  near  teleral  margins.  Preserved 
material  often  annears  colorless  and  oval  in  shape,  Encystmcnt  of  the  entire  animal  or  divi- 
aion  into  a  variable  number  of  pieces  followed  by  encystmenl  of  the  pieces  occurs  in  respMiae 
to  unfavorable  conditions.  The  cysts  resemble  egg  cocoons  in  appearance  and  are  provided 
with  a  sbetl.     Cilia  conspicuous.     Crete  and  Omaha,  Neb. 


3 


Flo.  634.    FLtnariavtlalatmmSlt.    X  ii.    (After  Strin(er.) 

8  (g;)     Color  brownish-red  mottled  with  purpli^  dots  except  at  maigiiu. 
Planaria  unionkola  Woodworth  1897. 

eserved)  friHn  which  the  description  was  made  5.8  mm., 
o  mm.  long  when  alive  and  eilended.  Purple  dots  occur 
in  elongated  posterior  median  area  extending  nearly  to  the 

axis  of  the  animal.    Appearance  of  posterior  end  suggeUa  an 

mjury  or  transverse  division.  Color  of  alcoholic  material  a  deep  rusty 
Found  creeping  on  the  mantle  of  Unia  alalKS  In  lUincris  Rjvec. 
ijj.    /■buHnn  HJiniKgla  from  life.   About  X  3.    (Alter  Woodmttb.) 

99  (96)     Margin  of  anterior  end  iinifonnly  curved,  not  sinuous.    Color  white. 
Planaria  truncata  Leidy  1851. 

Length  10  to  12  mm.  Thickness  slight.  Tranalucenl.  Digestive  tract  variously  colored 
by  food.  Two  crescent -shaped  eyes  situated  (ar  back  and  near  together,  Phaiyni  much 
dongaled  and  central  in  position  in  sexually  mature  specimens.  Intestine  with  tittle  anu- 
lomusis  of  branches.  Ovaries  two,  sometimes 
iobed.  Testes  many.  Uterus  large  with  stalk 
running  to  left  side,  dorsal  to  vasa  deferentia  and 
oviducts  and  entering  atrium  laterally.  Asexual 
reproduction  by  fission.  Small  stream  Biyn  Mawi 
dunpus:  rivulet  at  Newark,  Delaware. 


iP< 


y  and  P.  mertani  Stevens  and  Boring  le 
.    little  doubt   that  they  are   identic^. 


to  food  contained  ir 
to  body  pigment  sin< 


Fic.6j6.  PJoMrta  ImiKiiIa.  (.<)  From  life.  X4. 
Dorul  view  ol  uiual  organs,  a.  ilnum^  i,  dmii; 
genilil  pore:  ai,  oviduct;  tk,  pbuyni:  '.  tota; 
uterus;  ».  vas  deferens.    X  7.    (Aftei  Sleveu.) 


100  (95)     Anterior  end  rounded  in  preserved  condition  (living  conditioii  not 
known) PfeiHafw  «»i^/«  Woodworth  1897. 

Length  4  ram,,  greatest  diameter  1.8  mm.  Color  ot  alcoholic  specimen  ocher-yellow.  Pig- 
ment located  in  spots  of  nesriy  uniform  si;se,  distributed  uniformly  over  all  parts  of  the  body; 
no  clear  areas  surrounding  eyes  or  at  sides  of  head.  General  shape  ovate.  Broadest  at  one- 
fifth  the  total  length  from  the  anterior  end.  tapering  from  here  to  rounded  posterior  extremity. 
Anterior  and  rounded,  set  ofl  from  the  rest  of  the  body  by  slight  lateral  indentions  at  the  level  of 
the  eyet.     No  evidence  of  cephalic  appcndaties.     Mouth  one-third  of  total  length  from  posteriiX 
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tad.  Eye  qiots  doDgated  cresccntic,  fadng  outwanj  and  forward  at  an  angle  oF  45°  to  the 
chief  BiisofthFworm.  InlHtineof  thesimple  tiidad 
typei  no  fusion  or  anastomowiof  posterior  slems. 

This  dcscriplion  is  from  a  single  iminature  alcoholic 

Epecimen.    (ll  is  quite  possible  that  the  apparent  Uck 

o!  cephahc  apppndans  n  due  to  the  (fleet  cA  the  kjlling 

1^^      >>   ^^%J&£^V         ^'^''    <^'''<:l«'»B^' ^'l^'>t,L«keUicta. 

"^  •  '  -  ■'■  ^^Bl^^^  Fro.  «JJ.    Fltnaiia  limtta. 

Xio.    (Alter  W 


m  pmerved  nuteriil. 


101(84)     Without  eyes PfanarJa /u/if»no«u  Leidy  1851. 

Leiigth  about  j  m™-  breadth  4  mm.  Body  oval,  dilated;  inieriorly  Sat,  superiorly  mod- 
enlely  convex,  fuliginous.  Eyes  none;  in  their  ordinary  position  a  slightly  greater  accu- 
mulation of  blacli  pigment  upon  the  upper  surface.  Mouth  a  Uttle  posterior  to  the  tXDter- 
Enqjtiagus  umple.     R&ucocas  Creek  near  Pembcrton,  New  Jersey. 

102  (83)    Noimal  eyes  many,  arranged  so  as  to  suggest  a  coronet  near 

the  margin  of  truncated  head  and  extending  back  near 
the  lateral  margins  to  a  somewhat  variable  instance. 

Polycdis. 
Only  one  species  known  in  this  country. 

Polycdis  coTonala  (Girard)  1891. 

Length  S  mm.,  breadth  i  mm.    Color  Fuliginous  or  Mwty,  uniform,  somewhat  darker  on  the 

median  ilorsal  region  than  on  margins.     Klongated  lanceolate.     Anterior  margin  truncated, 

liiiblj  bikibcd  01  undulating     The  numerous  eyes  are  arranged  as  a  coronet  or  as  an  arc  of 

a  circle,  the  arrangement  being  dependent  to  some  extent 

on  siie.    Pharynx  ilnngalid,  central.    Collected  near  Fort 

Brid^er,  Wyoming.     It  is  quite  possible,  as  Hallez  noln,  that 

this  is  a  synonym  of  the  European  Polycelii  nipa. 

F10.638.    Fi^ycdit  ctmuU.    Frem  life.    Xj.    (Attn  Ginud.) 

103  (80)     Pharynges  numerous Phagocala. 

Only  one  species  known  in  this  country, 

Phagocato  gracilis  (Haldeman)  1840. 

This  q>ecies  was  found  md  recorded  by  Haldeman;  it  was  hrst  adequately  described  by 
Lcldy  to  whom  it  is  ordinarily  attributed. 

Largest  spedmens  J5  mm.  iong,  4.5  rrmi.  wide.  Color  shiny  black  by  reSeclcd  light,  green- 
iih-gray  by  transmitted  light.  Varies  From  black  to  a  reddish-brown  on  one  hand  or  to  a  light 
ny  on  the  other.  Small  spedmens  at  limes  almost  milky.white.  Ventral  side  lighter  than 
dorsal.  Lateral  margins  nearly  parallel.  Widest  through  pharyngeal  region.  Anteriorly 
udES  converge  slightly  up  to  about  the  region  of  eyes  where  the  diameter  increases  to  form  the 
bead  with  its  rounded  cephalic  appendages.  Posteriorly  sides  convei^e  to  a  point.  Eyes 
tm  with  elongated  circum-ocular  areas.  The  numeruu'i  pharyngeal  tubes  lie  in  a  common 
chamber  and  open  separately  into  the  intestinal  tract.  When  extruded  they  reach  the  exterior 
through  a  single  oriSce.    Pools  and  rivulets,  Mass.,  Penn.,  Ohio,  Wis. 


FM.  639.    Piaucota  tracilii, 
phuynces  and  their  r 

104  {79)     Found  in  mobt  places  on  lai 

The  so-called  Und  planarians  are  forms  wl 
water-living  species.  They  occur  only  in  vci] 
be  taken  for  fresh-water  forms.  In  general  a| 
When  examined  under  the  microscope  the  stri 
lather  than  of  ■  moUusk.    The  few  known  spt 


Woodvonfa,) 


.    .   Suborder  TerricoU  . 

in  a  biological  sense  stand  ver 

list  localities  and  under  

ranee  they  resemble  minute,  delicate  slugs. 
■e  appears  clearly  to  be  that  of  a  flatworm 
are  widely  and  sparsely  distributed.     They 
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are  likely  to  be  transported  in  tropical  or  subtropical  vegetation  and  to  make  their  appearance 
suddenly  and  in  considerable  numbers  in  greenhouses  or  in  moist  shady  nooks  that  have  beat 
planted  with  exotic  species.  Of  one  form  indeed  the  proper  habitat  is  not  known.  Walton 
has  worked  out  a  key  and  synopsis  of  the  few  species  reported  from  North  America  and  ad- 
jacent  islands.  In  modified  form  this  is  followed  here.  Almost  no  records  of  the  occurrence 
of  these  forms  on  this  continent  have  been  published,  and  their  numbers  as  well  as  their  range 
are  sure  to  be  considerably  extended  when  attention  is  directed  to  them. 

105(110)    Eyes  either  absent  or  numerous;  length  more  than  40  mm.  .   .     106 

106  (109)    Head  anteriorly  not  broader  than  remainder  of  body. 

Family  Geoplanidae  .   .     107 

107  (108)    Posterior  part  of  head  with  eyes  in  two  rows;  sides  margined  with 

orange Geo  plana  nigrofusca  (Darwin)  1844. 

Length  50  nmi.    Found  in  Mexico;  reported  also  from  South  America. 

108  (107)    Posterior  part  of  head  with  eyes  in  one  row;  sides  margined  with 

light  brown Geo  plana  stolli  (von  Graff)  1899. 

Length  60  nmi.    Thus  far  known  only  from  a  single  specimen  collected  in  Guatemala. 

109  (106)    Head  anteriorly  broader  than  the  body.   .    .    .  Family  Bipalidae. 

Only  one  species Placocephalus  kewense  (Moseley)  1878. 

Color  dorsally  yellow  or  greenish-yelk>w 
with  five  dark  violet  longitudinal  lines. 
Length    80   to   250   mm.    An   introduced 

-- ^  ,         n/        ^L  f     F  A  .    •        J        species  found  in  hot  houses.    Its  original 

Fig.  640.    ^'^^j^'^fj'f^^^^g;^ j^^"'«^  ^"*^-       home  is  unknown. 

no  (105)     Eyes  two  in  number;    ventral  suckers  absent;    length  less  than 

30  mm Ill 

Rarely  the  eyes  are  apparently  absent  but  even  here  they  may  be  demonstrated  in  sections. 
Ventral  suckers  do  occur  in  the  related  family  Cotyplanidae.  Known  from  Africa  and  New 
Zealand. 

111  (114)    Eyes  small,  marginal  sense  organs  present. 

Family  Rhynchodemidae  .   .     112 

112  (113)     Color  dorsaUy  light  brown  with  two  darker  longitudinal  stripes 

and  transverse  area  at  posterior  two-thirds  of  body. 

Rhynchodemus  sylvaticus  (Leidy)  1851. 

Length  not  over  10  mm.    Common  in  places  de- 
scribed by  Leidy  (1851)  in  Pennsylvania  and  redis- 
covered in  Ohio  by  Walton  (1904).    Frequents  under 
side  of  slightly  decayed  boards,  sticks,  etc.,  in  com- 
pany with  snails,  the  young 
forms  of  which  it  closely  re- 
sembles.    Range,  Eastern 
United  States. 


Fig.  641.  Rhynchodtmus  sylvaticus.  (A)  Dorsal  view  of  individual  from  Philadeli^la,  Pa.  X  s.  (B) 
Individual  from  Newport,  R.  I.,  showing  arrangement  of  esophagus  and  struaure  ot  intestine.  X  about 
5.    (After  Girard.) 

113  (112)     Color  dorsally  uniformly  dark  blue. 

Rhynchodemus  airocyaneus  Walton  191 2. 
Length  20  mm.    Only  two  specimens  of  this  form  have  been  reported.     Found  at  Gambier, 
Ohio,  under  decayed  boards. 

114  (ill)    Eyes  well  developed;  marginal  sense  organs  absent. 

A  mbly plana  cockereili  von  Graff  1899. 
Color  dorsally  bluish-!)lack  with  light  yellow  median  strii)e  lonKiludinally  and  yellow  "nedL 
band."     Length  17  mm.     Represented  only  by  two  known  sixjcimens  found  in  Jamaica. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  those  forms  which  are  not  suflkicntly  well  known 
to  be  given  their  proper  place  in  the  key. 

Order  Rhabdocoelida 

Section  I  Hysterophora 

Family  Catenulidae 

Microstomum  philaddphicum  Leidy  1851 
Microstomum  var labile  Leidy  185 1 

Section  II  Lecithophora 

Subsection  Liporhynchia 

Family  Typhloplanidae 

Typhloplanid  from  Canandaigua  Lake,  N.  Y.,  von  Graff  191 1 
Typhloplanid  from  Irondequoit,  N.  Y.,  von  Graff  191 1 
Mesostoma  patter soni  Silliman  1885 

Family  Dalyellidae 

Dalydlia  hilineata  (Woodworth)  1896 
Dalyellia  marginatum  (Leidy)  1847 
Derosioma  elongatum  Schmarda  1859 

Subsection  Calyptorhynchia 

Rftynchoprobolus  papUlostis  Schmarda  1859 

The  following  Rhabdocoels  are  of  very  doubtful  position  and  relationships 

Vortex  (?)  cavicolens  Packard  1883 
Plagiostoma  (?)  planum  Silliman  1885 
Acmostomum  crenulatum  Schmarda  1859 

Order  Tricladida 

Dendrocoelum  sp.  Pearl  1903 

A  brief  description  of  these  doubtful  species  will  serve  to  promote  their  re- 
discovery and  further  study.  Each  description  is  taken  from  the  original 
accoimt  of  the  species  which  is  also  the  only  record  of  it  yet  published. 

Microstomum  philaddphicum  Leidy  1851. 

Body  linear,  slightly  attenuated  posteriorly;  head  conoidal  with  the  apex  surmounted  by 
a  small  oval  papilla;  tail  obtusely  rounded.  Respiratory  fovea  subhemispherical.  placed  at 
the  base  of  the  cone  of  the  head.  Mouth  oval,  projectile;  esophagus  keg-shaped,  intestine 
narrowed,  cylindroid,  dilated  at  the  commencement.  Colorless,  translucent,  ciliated,  in- 
creasing by  transverse  segmentation,  always  observed  in  the  process  of  forming  two  segments. 
Length  0.9  mm.     Found  in  water  of  marshes  and  ditches  near  Philadelphia. 

Micrdstomum  variable  Leidy  1851. 

Body  broad,  linear;  anteriorly  and  posteriorly  obtusely  rounded.  Respiratory  fovea 
longitudinally  oval,  lateral.  Intestine  very  broad.  Colorless,  increasing  by  twos.  Length 
from  0.3  to  I  mm.  No  nematocysts  or  rhaMites.  Found  with  Microstomum  philadelphicum. 
Also  a  chain  of  4  individu-ds  was  collected  in  algae  culture  from  shore,  Charlevoix,  Mich.,  by 
Dr.  H.  B.  Ward. 

Typhloplanid  from  Lake  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  von  Graflf  191 1. 

Length  i  mm.  Anterior  end  set  oflF  from  the  rest  of  the  body  by  depressions  at  the  sides,  prob- 
ably sensory  pits.  Broadest  through  middle  of  body  which  measures  about  one-fourth  the 
length.  Spindle-shaped  rhabdites  in  glands  and  tracts  of  anterior  end.  Pigment  is  present  in 
the  form  of  large  reddish-brown  granules  which  mostly  lie  lengthwise  of  the  body,  sometimes 
branched,  and  enlarged  at  posterior  end.  The  pigment  forms  a  reticulation  between  and  passes 
over  the  irregularly  shaped  eyes.  Eyes  twice  as  far  apart  as  they  are  distant  from  the  margin  of 
the  body.  Pigment  of  eyes  the  same  as  that  of  the  body,  only  much  closer  compacted  so  that 
they  are  deeper  in  color. 

The  mouth  lies  in  the  anterior  third  of  the  body.    In  the  uncompressed  animal  the  pharynx 
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shows  &A  a  typii:aJ  re 

unusual  in  that  the  r  ... 

into  the  inlealine  from  ita  vcnlraJ  side,  but  opens  into  its 

anterior  end  so  that  when  compressed  its  axis  becontea 

directed  lorward.        Intestine  yellowish  and  dtcadiag 

almost  to  the  posterior  end.  and  having  the  general  shape 

of  the  body. 


Fio.  641.    Typhlqplanid  from  Like  C»n»nd»i<m.  N.  Y.  Ml 

Slight  iyuunprened  with  pharyai  diRcted  forward.  X  40.  «■» 
eyeg;  da.  intestine;  ^,  anterior  bruicba  t>l  protoDephrHUum;  tt 
brain;  ft.  phuynii  ib,  rhibdiie  gludi.    (After  von  Graff.) 


Typhloplatiid  from  Irondequoit,  N.  Y.,  vod  GraS  igii. 


Length  0.5  nun.  Without  pigment  and  color- 
less apart  from  the  brownish-red  eyes  and  the 
^1  drops  of  the  intestine.  Eyes  irregular  in  shape 
and  almost  twice  as  far  from  the  side  of  the 
body  as  from  each  other.  The  mouth  Ues  on  the 
boundary  between  the  first  and  second  thirds  of 
the  body.  The  anterior  end  shows  many  tnwti 
of  rbabdites.    Collected  from  a  reedy  swunp. 

iddequoil.N.Y.    M) 
X  So.      (fl)  Male 

— .,  _-.  __— ninaUi;  /,  fat  dnipa; 

leniul  pore:  jM,  granuiu  glands;  ill, 
in;  n.  muscles;  pt,  ptuiyni;  jt.  dUtl 
tcitei.    (Altec  von  GtaB J 


Fio.  64].   Typhldplaoid  [i 
Tlie  animal  slightly  coinpi 

S^'3^'"0«ils-  ^j/'duc 


Mesosloma  patUrsoni  Schmarda  18S5. 


Length  3  to  3.5 
teSectcd  light  broi 
grayish  from  the  rhabdi 


m„  0.6  mm.  broad  through  middle.  Color  in 
ish  except  anterior  to  the  e>'es  which  appe^n 
'  "  rs.     Intestine  yellowish.     Body  fliud  with 

Rranulcs.    Ej-es  directly  above  the  brain. 

■shajied,  not  far  from  middle  ol  body. 


Fio.  6(4.     lUtmslama  jxilUriiini.     if.  tracts  of  rtiabdita;  pk,  diaiyu: 
I,  yolk  gbnd:    ni.  utenu:  be,  bursa  copulatrix:  «,  ovaiy;   *,  onrns   (. 
••  .0.    (Alter  SilMmaa.) 
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Lcaigth  0.96  mm.,  breadth  0.14-0.31  mm. 
Anterior  end  truncated,  posterior  end  pointed. 
Phuyni  dolioliform,  in  Ulterior  tUid  o[  body,  - 
traversed  by  tvo  prominent,  lateral,  nearly  lon- 
gitudinal baods  of  li^hl  diocolate-bniwn,  and 
Dumerous  other  pale  indistinct  loagitudiDal 
lines.  Zoochlorellae  in  centra  port  of  the 
body,  posterior  &fth  free  from  them,  trans- 
irent-brown.    Egg  dark  chocolate,  ilo  h  X 

The  figures  given  here  are  those  which 
were  in  possession  of  Wcxidwoith  with  the 
material  when  the  description  was  written 
Hod  the  species  named. 

FIC.64S.    DtiytUiabb 


udeien 


ovary;  c^cbitiDouspoTtioaof  dirus;  r,ctcff;  be, 
eopuUtnr;  yr,  volk  jdaad.  B,  chitioous  piei 
about  m.    (UapuUisboi  sketch  by  Wud.] 


be,  bun* 


DalyeUia  marginatum  (Leidy)  1847. 


d  masaes  of  black  pigment  ii 

other;  generative  orifice  one-foi 
Len^  1  mm.  A  single  ipecimi 
amnsts  of  a  large  capacious  sac 


-.  .  . -'h  other  and  of  which  one  is  larger  than  the 

h  the  length  of  the  body  from  the  posterior  extremity, 
found  in  ditches  near  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Digestive  cavity 
tending  as  far  back  as  the  posterior  third  of  the  body  and 
having  a  cecum  upon  each  side  of  the  proboscis.  The 
dmis  has  a  yellow  color  and  consists  of  a  round  granu- 
lar mass  with  a  moderately  long  and  bent  siuculum  pro- 
jecting from  its  posterior  part.  This  is  the  form  de- 
scribed by  Leidy  under  the  name  Prasltima  pmriiiialum. 
Fid.  646.  Diilyilliamiuiiiuliim.    X  about  lo.    (Alter  Girard.) 


The  body  is  long,  ribbon-ihaped,  fialtened. 
Posteriorly  uniformly  tapering.  Color  red- 
dish-gray. Length  1  mm.  Without  eyes. 
Mouth  opening  elliptical.  Pharynx  long,(uk- 
shaped.  From  brackish  water  in  swamp.  New 
Orleans,  La. 


Rhynchoproboiiis  papUlostts  Schmarda  i. 


9.    (Alter  Schmi 


somewhat  compressed,  anterioriy 
I,  posteriorly  gradually  tapering.  Color 
clear  yellow.  Leiigth  s  mm.  Without  eyes 
Proboscis  short,  round,  externally  set  with 
■mall  papillae.  Mouth  opening  central.  Phai- 
ibout  ynx  rosette-shaped.  Prom  brackish  water, 
Hoboken,  N.  J. 


Vortex  (?)  cavicolens  Packard  1883. 

Found  in  X  cave,  one  of  the  Carter  caves,  Kentucky,  Body  flat,  elongated,  narrow  lan- 
ce^te-oval,  contracting  in  width  much  more  than  is  usual  in  Vorlex  (DalyeUia).  Pharymt 
ii  ntuated  much  farther  back  from  anlcrior  end  of  body  than  is  usual  in  Varl/r,  being  placed 
a  little  in  front  of  the  middle  of  the  body;  it  is  moderately  long,  being  oval  in  outline.  The 
body  behind  suddenly  contracts  just  before  the  somewhat  pointed  end.    The  genital  outlet 
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Ptagiostoma  (?)  planum  Silliman  1885. 


L«nKlh  i.s  mm.,  breadth  0.7  mm.  Mouth  openEnjt  m  antolar 
end.  Phaiynt  li»  wilhtn  a,  sheath  and  haa  both  Jonsitudinal 
and  transverse  muscle  layers.  Radial  muscle  libera  pass  Irom  the 
base  of  the  pharynx  to  the  body  wall.  Wilhout  eyes  or  other 
sense  organs.  The  poorly  dcveloprd  brain  lies  in  front  of  the  phar- 
vni  as  a  transverse  band.  The  intestine  is  capadous  and  has  short 
lateral  diverticula.  This  species  probably  belongs  to  the  genus 
PrmkyiKktu. 


Flo.  6*0.    Kaiiailema  (?)  planum. 


i%illiSu.) 


Acmostomum  crenulatum  Schmarda  li 


.  long.  Pharynx  cylindrical,  protractile  with  ib 
I  spherical  contained  within  a  transparent  capsuk 
which  is  located  at  the  end  of  the  first  third  of  the  body. 
The  ovaries  form  a  Urge  spherical  mass  in  the  posterior  part 
of  the  Ixidy.  The  cirrus  is  shon  knife-shapeil  and  has  a 
slight  double  curve.     Found  in  brackish  water,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


Flo.  «ja.    Acw 


(Alter  Schmi 


Dendrocoelum  sp.  Pearl  1903. 
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CHAPTER  Xm 
PARASITIC   FLATWORMS 

By  henry  B.  ward 

Prafessof  of  Zoology  in  the  University  of  Illinois 

The  parasitic  worms  do  not  all  belong  to  a  single  systematic 
division.  Coming  in  many  cases  from  widely  separated  groups, 
they  often  show  much  closer  relationship  to  certain  free-living 
forms  than  to  each  other.  But  because  of  a  likeness  in  manner 
of  life  these  forms  were  grouped  together  by  early  students  of  ani- 
mal life  as  the  Helminthes  and  in  fact  were  long  regarded  as  related 
by  reason  of  similarities  in  appearance  and  habit.  There  are  five 
such  groups,  usually  ranked  as  classes;  they  are  Trematoda  or 
flukes,  Cestoda  or  tapeworms,  Nematoda  or  roundworms,  Acan- 
thocephala  or  proboscis-worms,  and  Gordiacea  or  hair-worms. 

In  any  given  host  only  a  few  parasitic  species  may  be  found  or 
again  the  number  of  individuals  and  species  of  parasitic  worms  in 
a  single  host  may  be  very  large.  I  have  taken  5000  flukes  from  a 
single  fish  {Amia),  and  even  larger  figures  are  recorded.  At  a 
given  time  the  variety  of  species  may  be  limited;  yet  as  the  kinds 
of  parasites  change  with  the  food,  the  season,  and  the  region,  the 
total  number  found  in  a  certain  host  may  be  very  large;  thus  over 
one  hundred  species  of  parasitic  worms  are  reported  from  man 
and  thirty  or  forty  from  some  well-known  and  widely-studied  fish 
or  aquatic  birds.  Some  parasites  are  found  in  more  than  a  single 
host  species,  a  few  infest  a  wide  range  of  animals,  and  others  occur 
in  one  host  only;  all  in  all,  parasites  are  far  more  numerous  than 
free-living  animals  both  in  number  of  individuals  and  of  species. 

The  abundance  of  parasites  varies  greatly  under  different  con- 
ditions of  existence.  Desert  animals  are  not  without  them,  but 
they  are  much  more  numerous  and  more  varied  in  water-living 
animals  than  in  hosts  from  any  other  habitat. 

Representatives  of  some  or  all  groups  of  parasites  occur  in  the 
various  aquatic  vertebrates  and  invertebrates,   and  while  in  a 
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certain  sense  they  axe  not  inhabitants  of  fresh  water,  they  infest 
aquatic  animals  and  their  life  histories  form  a  part  of  aquatic 
biology.  To  be  sure  some  species  of  parasites  never  come  into 
contact  with  the  external  world  but  are  transferred  from  host  to 
host  with  the  material  in  which  they  are  living  and  others  are  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  terrestrial  animals  as  hosts.  Such  parasites 
have  no  direct  relation  to  fresh-water  life  and  will  be  entirely 
omitted  in  the  present  discussion.  However,  in  the  large  majority 
of  parasitic  forms  the  parasitic  stage  alternates  with  a  longer  or 
shorter  non-parasitic  period.  During  this  period  of  free  existence 
the  species  is  a  dweller  in  fresh  waters  alongside  of  their  normal 
inhabitants,  possessed  of  similar  organs  of  locomotion  and  other 
adaptations  to  a  free  existence,  often  unrecognized  in  their  true 
nature,  and  properly  regarded  as  members  of  the  shore  or  bottom 
fauna  or  plankton.  This  fact  alone  compels  their  consideration 
in  any  discussion  of  aquatic  life. 

Contrasted  with  this  stage  is  the  parasitic  period  which  is  more 
extended,  usually  embracing  almost  all  of  the  life  history.  In  it 
the  worm  remains  with  its  host,  dependent  upon  the  latter  for 
protection,  locomotion,  and  subsistence,  showing  structural  modi- 
fications which  aid  in  maintaining  this  dependence  and  indicating 
by  the  absence  of  organs  calculated  to  provide  for  successful  inde- 
pendent activity  the  changes  which  the  parasitic  habit  has  induced 
in  its  original  structure. 

As  already  indicated  most  parasites  show  distinct  adaptations 
to  the  conditions  under  which  they  live.  To  be  sure  some,  such 
as  certain  small  parasitic  nematodes,  are  indistinguishable  from 
their  free-living  relatives,  but  such  instances  are  rare.  The  large 
majority  have  lost  organs  usually  found  in  free  forms  and  have 
gained  structures  of  significance  only  for  a  parasitic  existence. 
Furthermore,  both  loss  and  gain  are  relative  and  graded,  rather 
than  absolute  and  unrelated.  Thus  in  some  flukes  the  alimentary 
system  is  about  as  well  developed  as  in  the  free-living  Turbellaria, 
and  of  much  the  same  type  {cf.  Figs.  678  and  639^);  in  other 
flukes  the  system  is  greatly  reduced  {cf.  Microphallus,  Fig.  697); 
and  finally  in  the  cestodes  it  is  entirely  lacking.  The  same  condi- 
tions prevail  in  the  threadworms.    Most  of  the  true  Nematoda 
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have  a  well-developed  and  functional  digestive  system;  in  Mermis 
the  system  is  active  during  early  life  and  becomes  inert  and  de- 
generate in  the  adult  stage.  Finally  in  the  Acanthocephala  there 
is  no  trace  of  an  alimentary  system  at  any  stage  in  the  life-history. 
The  gains  are  no  less  marked.  Hold-fast  organs,  like  suckers  and 
hooks,  enable  the  parasite  to  maintain  its  position  against  the  con- 
stant and  vigorous  movements  of  the  host.  Such  organs  of  simi- 
lar structiure  appear  in  widely  separated  groups,  e.g.,  suckers  in 
flukes  and  threadworms. 

While  these  structural  likenesses  between  parasitic  worms  of 
different  groups  are  striking  and  important,  they  are  in  a  real 
sense  superficial  and  do  not  serve  to  conceal  more  than  tempo- 
rarily the  fundamental  differences  in  structure  between  the  various 
groups. 

The  flatworms  (Plathelminthes)  are  soft-bodied,  usually  elon- 
gate and  somewhat  flattened  forms.  In  the  phylum  are  included 
the  free-livmg  Turbellaria  (Ch.  XII)  and  Nemertina  (Ch.  XIV), 
as  well  as  two  classes  of  parasitic  worms:  the  Trematoda  or  flukes, 
and  the  Cestoda  or  tapeworms.  The  other  three  classes  of  para- 
sitic worms  named  previously  are  grouped  together  under  the 
phylum  Nemathelminthes  or  roundworms,  which  forms  the  topic 
of  a  separate  chapter.  The  structure  of  each  group  will  be  dis- 
cussed separately,  but  certain  biological  features  are  general  enough 
to  deserve  brief  mention  first. 

Aquatic  animals  possess  some  external  parasites;  among  them 
the  species  of  ectoparasitic  flatworms,  rare  in  fresh  water,  belong 
to  a  single  subdivision  of  the  flukes  or  Trematoda;  all  other  flukes 
and  the  Cestoda  which  are  all  parasitic  live  as  endoparasites  in 
some  part  of  the  host  organism  where  they  find  better  protection 
than  on  the  surface.  The  most  common  place  of  residence  is  the 
alimentary  canal  or  its  adnexa,  air-bladder,  lungs,  liver,  etc. 
Parasites  occur  regularly  in  the  body  cavity  and  other  serous 
spaces,  in  the  kidney  and  bladder,  in  the  sex  organs,  in  the  heart 
and  blood  vessels,  encysted  in  the  skin,  connective  tissue  and 
muscle,  and  finally  in  the  nervous  system,  even  entering  the  eye 
or  brain  and  its  cavities. 

Parasites  may  be  collected  by  opening  an  animal  in  a  dissecting 
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dish  of  suitable  size  and  examining  the  contents  of  various  organs. 
The  parasites  usually  betray  their  presence  by  sluggish  move- 
ments of  the  body  which  make  even  minute  objects  conspicuous 
in  a  mass  of  debris.  A  watchmaker^s  lens  held  in  place  at  the  eye 
by  a  spring  is  of  service  in  recognizing  and  sorting  out  the  smaller 
forms,  and  long  bristles  or  a  camel's  hair  pencil  are  useful  in  pick- 
ing out  the  forms  for  study  and  preservation.  Doubtful  objects 
should  be  examined  under  a  higher  magnification  whereupon  the 
firm,  definite  outline  of  a  parasite  enables  the  student  to  distinguish 
it  even  when  motionless  from  partly  digested  fragments  of  food, 
blood  clots,  or  other  foreign  bodies  of  similar  size  and  texture. 

Parasitic  flatworms  may  be  kept  some  hours  in  weak  normal  salt 
solution  for  examination  or  even  in  tap  water,  but  deteriorate  so 
that  for  careful  study  material  should  be  preserved  as  soon  as 
possible.  For  preservation  an  aqueous  solution  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate is  most  satisfactory,  and  the  precise  method  of  handling 
suggested  by  Looss  gives  results  well  worth  the  extra  time  and 
trouble  because  of  the  greater  ease  with  which  future  work  may  be 
carried  on.  Because  of  the  great  similarity  in  external  form  be- 
tween different  types,  a  determination  can  be  safely  reached  only 
after  a  worm  has  been  stained  and  mounted  in  toto,  or  sectioned 
in  case  of  large  and  opaque  specimens. 

The  parasitic  flatworms  have  received  relatively  little  attention 
in  North  America;  it  is  consequently  a  difiicult  matter  to  prepare 
a  synopsis  that  is  of  value  to  the  student,  for  from  our  knowledge 
of  the  group  in  other  parts  of  the  world  it  is  safe  to  assert  that 
the  known  forms  do  not  constitute  more  than  a  small  fraction 
of  those  that  actually  exist  on  this  continent.  Another  difficulty 
which  presents  itself  is  the  impossibility  of  defining  clearly  the 
limits  of  the  topic.  I  have  endeavored  to  include  in  the  key  all 
North  American  parasitic  flatworms  thus  far  recorded  from  fresh- 
water animals  whenever  the  record  permits  of  any  reasonable 
interpretation.  I  have  omitted  a  few  records  so  brief  or  indefinite 
that  a  diagnosis  was  impossible.  There  is  included  also  a  consid- 
erable number  of  parasites  from  distinctly  land  animals,  the  life 
history  of  which  is  certainly  bound  up  with  stages  parasitic  in  the 
fresh-water  fauna.     On  the  other  hand  I  have  omitted  all  clearly 
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marine  species  and  all  from  hosts  commonly  frequenting  the  sea 
and  most  likely  to  become  infected  there. 

The  parasitic  flatworms  fall  readily  into  two  great  classes,  the 
Trematoda  or  flukes  and  the  Cestoda  or  tapeworms.  Some  authors 
would  make  a  third  intermediate  group  out  of  the  few  forms  which 
are  known  as  Cestodaria  and  resemble  the  flukes  in  having  a  simple 
body  and  the  tapeworms  in  details  of  internal  anatomy.  In  this 
work  they  are  treated  with  the  tapeworms.  As  apart  from  these 
few  cases  flukes  and  tapeworms  can  be  fairly  readily  distinguished, 
it  is  advantageous  for  the  student  to  have  each  group  treated  sep- 
arately in  a  distinct  section  of  the  chapter;  and  to  this  treatment 
the  following  brief  synopsis  may  serve  as  an  introduction. 

Body  soft,  flattened,  shaped  more  or  less  like  a  simple  scale,  leaf,  band, 
or  ribbon Phylum  Plathelminthes. 

The  external  surface  may  have  hooks,  spines,  or  scales,  or  be 
provided  with  warts  or  rugosities,  but  it  does  not  possess  a  tough, 
shiny,  smooth,  resistant  cuticula.  In  a  few  cases  the  body  is  cylin- 
drical, conical,  or  spindle-shaped  and  does  not  display  the  charac- 
teristic flattening  mentioned  in  the  key. 

Intestine  present Class  Trematoda     .    .     page  369. 

Intestine  absent Class  Cestoda  ....     page  424. 

Sometimes  the  intestine  is  so  rudimentary  or  so  thoroughly  con- 
cealed by  other  organs  that  its  presence  is  difficult  to  determine. 
It  is,  however,  the  only  absolute  diagnostic  characteristic  which  in 
the  last  analysis  separates  a  fluke  from  a  tapeworm. 

Trematoda 

The  trematode  or  fluke  is  usually  flattened,  oval,  seed-shaped, 
or  rarely  rodlike,  attenuate,  or  globular  in  shape.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions one  finds  on  the  surface  one  or  more  cup-shaped  suckers. 
The  number  and  arrangement  of  these  constitute  a  means  of  sub- 
dividing the  group.  Careful  examination  under  magnification  dis- 
closes pores  or  openings  and  also  in  some  cases  hooks  or  spines  on 
the  surface.  Many  of  the  flukes  are  transparent  and  permit  the 
observer  to  identify  the  main  internal  organs. 

The  alimentary  system  which  usually  starts  at  the  forward  tip 
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of  the  body  or  close  to  it  and  in  the  anterior  or  oral  sucker  is  com- 
monly shaped  like  a  tuning  fork  (triclad).  More  rarely  it  is  rod- 
like (rhabdocoel),  or  branching  (dendritic).  A  sphincter,  the 
pharynx,  is  ordinarily  found  on  the  esophagus 
and  the  true  digestive  region  consists  of  the 
two  branches,  the  ceca  or  crura,  which  vary 
greatly  in  length. 

The  excretory  system  (Fig,  651)  usually 
opens  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  body,  and 
is  I-,  Y-,  or  U-shaped.  The  main  branches 
are  distinct,  containing  in  life  a  clear  fluid 
with  a  slightly  yellowish  or  bluish  tinge. 
The  finer  branches  can  be  traced  only  with 
difficulty.  They  terminate  in  the  essential 
E^tt^''^S^'XSf'^*  excretory  elements  known  as  "flame  cells" 
™^^;^(io'""'x"?'(A[!  which  may  be  distinguished  readily  only  in 
tM  wrighi.)  jjjg  jjving  animals  under  high  magnification. 

In  the  larger  tubes  one  finds  commonly  highly  refractive  granules 
of  excretory  material. 

Of  the  nervous  system  one  can  usually  see  irregular  masses 
(ganglia)  right  and  left  of  the  alimentary  canal,  near  its  anterior 
end.  They  are  joined  to  form  a  sort  of  collar  around  the  esopha- 
gus, and  from  them  nerves  pass  anteriad  and  posteriad  throughout 
the  body.  Further  details  of  structure  can  be  followed  only  by 
special  methods  and  in  well-preserved  specimens. 

Special  sense  organs  are  not  common.  A  few  of  the  ectopara- 
sitic  trematodes,  which  are  rare  in  fresh  water,  have  pigmented 
eye-spots  near  the  brain,  and  the  free-swimming  stages  of  endo- 
parasites  show  similar  structures  which  with  rare  exceptions  are 
wanting  in  the  adult  internal  parasites. 

The  reproductive  system  is  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the 
worm  but  is  exceedingly  complicated  and  often  difficult  to  follow. 
Yet  it  is  the  most  important  feature  in  the  classification  of  the 
group.  Most  flukes  are  hermaphroditic,  and  contain  complete 
organs  of  both  sexes.  The  arrangement  of  these  organs  in  a  simple, 
typical  case  is  given  in  the  accompanying  diagram  (Fig.  652). 
In  many  species  an  enormous  accumulation  of  eggs  in  the  uterus 
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obscures  all  other  structures  in  the  body.  The  eggs  are  covered 
with  a  firm  chitlnous  shell  which  is  often  opaque  but  in  other  cases 
is  transparent  enough  to  permit  one 
to  follow  the  gradual  development 
of  the  enclosed  embryo. 

The  development  of  most  ecto- 
para^tic  trematodes  is  simple  and 
not  different  from  that  of  free-Uving 
flatworms.  There  emerges  from  the 
egg-shell  in  due  time  a  ciliated  larva 
which  swims  about  in  the  water  until 
it  finds  a  new  host  to  which  it 
attaches  itself.  In  endoparasitic 
trematodes  the  life  cycle  is  more 
complicated  in  all  cases  and  ex- 
tremely  involved  in  some.  Only  a 
general  outline  of  conditions  can  be 
given  here. 

The  eg^  of  the  fluke  reach  the 
external  world  in  the  feces  or  dis- 
charges from  the  host.  Within  the 
e^-shell  is  developed  a  minute 
larva,  the  miraddium,  evidently  ^ 
adapted  by  its  ciliated  covering  to  Jf^^i^is^, 
a  free  existence.  Sooner  or  later  the  ^VJ,  ^^^,1,  S'ij^^J^y^ir' 
egg  arrives  in  water  where  the  shell  ;j;,'!~"?'"^i-*" '"'  '"""  '* 
opens  and  the  larva  escaping  swims  ^ 
about  in  search  of  a  new  host.  The  latter  is  not  the  species  which 
shelters  the  adult  but  an  intermediate  host  which  for  almost  all  flukes 
is  a  mollusk,  in  the  tissues  of  which  the  miracidium  changes  to  an 
irregular  sac  (sporocyst);  this  produces  within  itself  a  new  gen- 
eration (redia)  which  also  in  this  host  produces  a  third  generation 
(cercaria).  The  miracidimn  possesses  an  eye-spot  (not  always 
pigmented)  and  often  a  boring  apparatus  at  the  anterior  end. 
These  structures  are  lost  in  the  metamorphosis  into  a  sporocyst, 
a  stage  so  simply  constructed  that  the  young  rediae  escape  by  thi; 
rupture  of  the  wall.     A  redia  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  a 
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rhabdocoel  intestine  with  pharynx,  an  oral  sucker,  and  usually  a 
birth  pore.  The  redia  generation  may  be  repeated  and  either 
this  or  the  sporocyst  generation  be  eliminated,  so  that  the  cycle 
may  become  modified  in  either  direction. 

When  development  within  the  moUusk  is  completed  and  the 
transfer  to  the  adult  host  takes  place,  the  transfer  may  be  direct 
if  the  mollusk  is  eaten  by  a  suitable  host.  Yet  this  is  not  the 
usual  method  since  the  ordinary  cercaria  possesses  a  well-developed 
swimming  organ  in  the  tail  which  characterizes  this  stage  and  is 
cast  off  when  the  larva  reaches  a  new  host  or  a  place  of  encyst- 
ment.  This  swimming  tail  is  reduced  in  a  few  t3Tpes  and  wanting 
only  very  infrequently.  In  other  cases  various  modifications,  such 
as  bristles,  folds,  branches,  lateral  membranes,  etc.,  increase  its 
functional  value. 

The  cercaria  usually  deserts  the  snail  and  actively  seeks  out  its 
primary  host,  but  after  reaching  the  outer  world  it  may  also  encyst 
on  vegetation  or  force  its  way  into  a  second  intermediate  host,  an 
aquatic  arthropod  or  small  fish,  and  encyst  there.  Here  it  rests, 
a  small  immature  encysted  distome,  until  the  tissue  is  consumed 
by  a  suitable  host,  whereupon  it  is  set  free  in  the  alimentary  canal 
and  seeks  its  final  location  to  attain  after  a  period  of  growth  the 
adult  form  and  full  maturity.  Life  histories  are  known  among 
trematodes  only  in  the  most  fragmentary  way  and  the  field  offers 
inviting  prospects  to  the  student. 

As  appears  from  the  account  just  given  two  free-living  stages 
recur  in  the  development  of  most  flukes.  The  miracidium  nor- 
mally depends  on  active  migration  through  the  water  to  reach 
and  infect  the  secondary  host.  In  spite  of  the  constant  and 
abimdant  production  of  such  larvae  their  occurrence  in  plankton 
or  other  fresh-water  collections  is  not  recorded.  This  may  be  due 
to  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  larvae  which  go  to  pieces  almost  as 
soon  as  collected. 

When  infected  snails  are  kept  in  an  aquarium,  the  cercariae 
swarm  out  at  certain  times  in  great  numbers  and  can  be  seen 
<iwimming  actively  about  in  the  water.  They  conduct  themselves 
under  such  circumstances  like  true  plankton  organisms:  protozoa, 
rotifers,  and  entomostraca  in  the  same  aquarium.    Yet  although 
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such  larvae  are  produced  in  great  abundance  and  infected  mollusks 
are  also  abundant  and  widely  distributed,  there  are  few  records  of 
cercariae  in  reports  on  aquatic  life. 

Leidy  found  cercariae  free  in  the  Delaware  River  and  in  a  Wy- 
cming  pool.  Wright  discovered  the  remarkable  anchor-tailed  cer- 
caria  among  weeds,  and  I  have  taken  several  forms  including  the 
striking  Cercaria  gorgonocephala  in  the  tow  with  a  plankton  net. 
None  the  less  among  the  fresh-water  organisms  that  are  least 
known  one  may  well  list  the  free-swimming  stages  of  parasitic 
worms. 

From  this  survey  of  the  life  history  it  is  evident  that  the  degree 
of  trematode  infection  depends:  first,  on  the  presence  of  water  at 
the  time  when  the  cercariae  or  miracidia  swarm  out;  and  second, 
on  the  occurrence  of  mollusks  in  the  region  to  act  as  intermediate 
hosts.  Hence  flukes  are  rare  in  arid  areas  and  also  in  regions 
lacking  in  lime  where  mollusks  are  all  but  wanting. 

In  general,  infection  is  seasonal  and  may  be  traced  to  the  climatic 
conditions  because  periods  of  excessive  moisture  permit  the  swarm- 
ing of  the  larvae,  whereas  during  dry  months  the  egg-shells  remain 
unbroken.  The  study  of  the  adult  parasites  has  shown  that  in 
most  cases  observed  the  flukes  produce  eggs  continually  and  seem 
to  display  equal  reproductive  activity  in  all  parts  of  the  year. 
The  number  of  flukes  found  in  a  given  host  does  not  appear  to  vary 
seasonally  although  it  does  vary  widely  in  individual  hosts. 

The  fishes,  amphibians,  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals  that  occur 
in  and  around  various  fresh-water  bodies  shelter  a  multitude  of 
species  of  trematodes.  The  group  has  never  been  studied  care- 
fully on  this  continent  and  data  available  include  mostly  casual  or 
fragmentary  observations  on  a  few  of  its  members.  Pratt  made 
the  first  general  list  of  these  species.  Since  then  a  number  of 
students  of  individual  genera  or  groups  of  flukes  have  added  to 
the  count.  Even  this  has  only  made  a  start  at  recording  the 
North  American  species  in  the  region  which  has  been  studied  and 
one  can  hardly  venture  to  predict  the  number  of  species  in  parts 
of  the  country  where  no  collections  at  all  have  been  made.  The 
total  trematode  fauna  of  North  America  is  greatly  beyond  any 
present  records  and  cannot  be  estimated  from  the  data  at  hand. 
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Even  concerning  the  forms  listed  it  must  be  confessed  that  our 
knowledge  is  very  imperfect. 

In  preparing  the  key  I  have  followed  the  plan  so  admirably 
formulated  by  Looss  and  worked  out  in  various  groups  by  Braun, 
Liihe,  and  Odhner.  The  data  on  larval  forms  (Cercariae)  are 
adapted  from  Cort  and  Faust. 

KEY  TO  NORTH  AMERICAN  FRESH-WATER  TREMATODA 

1  (169)    Adult  forms;  sex  organs  developed  and  functioning 2 

2  (28)    Posterior  organs  of  attachment  powerfully  developed;  those  at  ante- 

rior end  absent  or  if  present  poorly  developed  and  paired. 
Chitinous  hooks  and  anchors  almost  always  present. 

Subclass  Monogenea  .   .    3 

Excretory  pores  anterior,  double,  dorsal;  uterus  short  usually  containing  only  a  single  egg. 
Development  simple,  direct.  Most  forms  are  ectoparasitic  on  body  surface  or  giUs.  In 
fresh-water  hosts  foimd  in  urinary  bladder  (Amphibia)  or  respiratory  passages  (turtles). 

3  (8)     Posterior  organ  single.    Vagina  unpaired.    No  genito-intestinal  canal. 

Order  Monopisthocotylea  Odhner  .   .     4 

4  (5)    Two  suckers  at  anterior  end,  entirely  independent  of  the  oral  cavity. 

A  single  large  posterior  sucker. 

Family  Tristomtoae  van  Beneden  1858. 

Monogenetic,  ectoparasitic  trematodes  with  a  single  large  round  terminal  sucker,  oftax 
armed  with  hooks,  and  with  two  smaller  yet  conspicuous  lateral  suckers  at  the  anterior  end. 
Mouth  ventral  just  behind  anterior  suckers.  Many  forms  parasitic  on  gills  of  marine  fishes; 
a  few  reach  fresh  water  through  the  movements  of  migratory  fish. 

Only  species  reported  from  North  America. 

Nitzschia  sturionis  (Abildgaard)  1794. 

Reported  by  Linton  from  gills  of  sturgeon  {Adpenser  sturio)  at  Woods  Hole.  May  be 
carrira  at  times  into  fresh  water. 

5  (4)    Anterior  end  expanded,  bearing  special  structures  of  some  sort  and  yet 

never  true  suckers  ^one. 
Family  Gyrodactyltoae  van  Beneden  and  Hesse  1863  .    .     6 

Small,  slender,  elongate  trematodes  with  anterior  end  variably  provided  with  specialized 
structures,  only  rarely  true  suckers  and  then  associated  with  other  special  organs.  Posterior 
disc  without  suckers,  usually  with  two  or  four  huge  hooks  in  the  center  and  a  considerable 
number  of  small  marginal  booklets. 

On  the  skin  and  gills  of  fishes. 

The  genera  reported  from  fresh  water  all  fall  in  the  section  of  the  family  in  which  the  an- 
terior end  is  provided  with  two  or  four  retractile  cephalic  tips  in  which  open  ducts  of  numer- 
ous  dermal  glands. 

6  (7)     Posterior  disc  with  two  large  central  hooks.    No  eyes. 

Gyrodactylus  von  Nordmann  1832. 

Anterior  end  provided  with  two  lateral  contractile  lappets.  Large  central  hooks  of  pos- 
terior disc  turned  ventrad,  shaped  like  fish  hooks  and  bound  together  at  the  roots  by  a  special 
clamp  piece.     Marginal  hooks  sixteen,  simple.     Viviparous. 

On  skin  and  gills  of  many  fresh-water  fish,  especially  Cyprinidae.  At  times  numerous  enough 
to  destroy  the  external  dermal  layer  and  leave  the  fin  rays  naked.     May  cause  death  of  host. 

Reported  only  twice  in  North  America;  from  young  lake  trout  in  Maine  and  small-mouthed 
black  bass,  Ontario,  Canada.  Species  uncertain.  Cause  of  serious  epidemic  among  young 
fish  at  hatchery  (Craig  Pond);  also  on  wild  fish  in  same  stream. 
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7  (6)    Posterior  disc  with  four  large  central  hooks.    Two  pairs  of  eyes. 

Ancyrocephalus  Creplin  1839. 

Anterior  end  bluntly  triangular  with  two  inconspicuous  lobes  on  each  side,  bat  no  distinct 
cephalic  lappets.  Posterior  disc  bears  four  large,  heavy  hooks  and  clamp,  and  fourteen  or 
sixteen  small  marginal  hooks  of  which  two  lie  before  and  two  behind  the  large  hooks.  Ovi- 
parous. 

On  the  gills  of  many  fresh-water  fish. 

Two  species,  determination  doubtful,  reported  by  Cooper  from  Ontario,  Canada.  On  the 
gills  of  yoimg  black  bass.    Also  from  rock  bass  and  sunfish. 

8  (3)    Posterior  organs  multiple  (two  to  many  parted).    Vagina  double. 

Genito-intestinal  canal  present. 

Order  Polyopisthocotylea  Odhner  .   .     9 

Suckers  at  anterior  end,  if  present,  open  into  oral  cavity.  Posterior  end  with  variable  but 
well-developed  organs  of  attachment  consisting  of  hooks  and  suckers  grouped  on  a  terminal 
fiekl  or  disc. 

9  (12)    With  two  oral  suckers  and  with  genital  hooks 10 

10  (11)    Posterior  disc  with  eight,  less  often  four  (five)  small  peculiar  sucking 

organs. 

Family  Octocotylidae  van  Beneden  and  Hesse  1863. 

Ebngate,  flattened  ectoparasitic  trematodes.  The  posterior  organ  of  attachment  has — 
usually  in  two  parallel  symmetrical  rows — eight,  more  rarely  four  or  six,  small  suckers  braced 
with  a  characteristic  chitinous  framework  or  armed  with  hooks.  Extra  hooks  occur  often  on 
the  disc.  Genital  pore  always  armed  with  hooks.  Eggs  supplied  with  one  or  two  long  fila- 
ments.   On  gills  of  marine  and  fresh-water  fishes. 

These  parasites  are  rare  in  fresh  water  yet  no  doubt  other  genera  than  the  two  dted  here 
do  occur.  The  American  representatives  are  not  well  known  and  only  the  first  is  more  than 
an  accidental  member  of  the  fresh-water  fauna.  For  this  reason  no  effort  has  been  made  to 
incorporate  them  in  the  key. 

Mazocraes  Hermann  1782. 

One  spedes,  formerly  known  as  Ociobaihrium  sagiUalum,  is  reported  by  Wright  from  the 
sucker  (jCatostomus  teres). 

Plectanocotyle  Diesing  1850. 

Reported  from  the  gills  of  Roccus  americanus  which  enters  fresh  water  to  q;>awn  so  that  this 
parasite  may  be  taken  at  times  in  that  habitat. 

11  (10)    Posterior  disc  with  a  large  number  of  small  suckers. 

Family  Microcotylidae  Taschenberg  1879. 

Elongate  ectoparasitic  trematodes  with  two  small  anterior  suckers  connected  with  the  oral 
cavity  and  with  the  posterior  end  expanded  into  a  foot-like  region  bearing  a  multitude  of 
minute  suckers.    Eggs  with  large  filaments  at  both  poles. 

Body  and  posterior  organ  of  attachment  symmetrical. 

Microcotyle  van  Beneden  and  Hesse  1863. 

A  genus  parasitic  on  the  gills  of  marine  fishes.  G.  A.  and  W.  G.  MacCallum  report  three 
spedes  from  the  rock  bass  (Roccus  Uneaius)  which  ascends  rivers  along  the  Eastern  Coast 
for  spawning.  Hence  these  parasites  might  be  taken  in  fresh  water,  though  no  record  of  such 
an  occurrence  has  been  found. 

12  (9)    Anterior  end  pointed,  without  suckers  or  other  special  organs. 

Family  Polystomidae  van  Beneden  1858  .   .     13 

Elongate,  flattened  monogenetic  trematodes  with  simple  anterior  end,  and  with  prominent 
adhesive  disc  at  posterior  end.  Posterior  disc  with  hooks  and  either  two  or  six  large  powerful 
tuckers.  Mouth  subterminal,  intestine  triclad,  often  dendritic,  with  anastomoses.  Male 
genital  pore  and  uterine  orifice  median,  ventral,  postpharyngeal. 

On  body  surface,  gills,  and  in  urinary  bladder  of  amphibians;  in  pharynx  and  cloaca  of  rep- 
tUca, 
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13  (27)    Posterior  disc  with  sin  suckers. t4 


14  (a6)     Posterior  disc  terminal;  suckers  large. 


P<dy stoma  Zeder  tSoo   , 


IS 


Sii  suckers  in  a  circle  or  in  two  row 
of  each  sucker  a  sa\a.\\  tiook,  and  oClie 
^KUtcrior  ttcetabula  two  targe  hooks, 
rior  end.     Eggs  nithout  pjlar  filamea' 

Several  species  in  reptiles  and  an 
i/itegerrimaiK  Zeder,  type  of  the  genus, 
worked  out  by  Stunkard. 

All  North  American  forms  fall  in  tl 
a  short  uterus  containing  a  single  eggi 


i  somewhat  separated  in  the  median  line.    In  the  center 

■s  on  anterior  and  posterior  maigins  o(  shield;  between 
VnKina  double,  one  pore  on  each  side  near  the  ante- 

.     Genital  atrium  with  drcie  o(  hooka. 

phihiana.  Not  canunon  but  widely  distributed.  P. 
IS  not  reported  from  North  America.    American  spedei 


Polysloma  (Polyslomoides)  Ward. 


IS  (33)     Great  hooks  present  on  caudal  disc  and  well  developed 16 


16  (li)     Genital  hooks  of  equal  length tj 


17  (t8,  2i)    Not  more  than  16  genital  hooks. 

P.  {Polystomoides)  kassalli  Goto  1899. 

Length  1.3  to  jmm.;  widtho.4too.6snim. 
Caudal  suckers o.Ti  to  0.16  mm.  in  diameter. 
Caudal  disc  with  iS  hooks,  the  largest  0.115 
mm.  and  the  smallest  0.033  mm.  long.  Cir- 
rus hooka  o.oiS  mm.  long  with  a  wioglike 
process  at  the  middle.  Uterus  contains  only 
a  single  large  egg  measuring  0.11  by  0.15  mm. 


18(17,31)     Genital  hooks  3  J 19 


19  (20)    Acetabula  large,  adjacent,  not  contiguous;   pharyni  smaller  than 
oral  sucker.    .   ,     P,  (Poly^lomoides)  coronatum  Leidy  1888. 

Body3.isbyo,8jmm.  Caudal  auckers 
37  mm,  in  diameter.  Caudal  disc  with 
le  pair  of  gruat  hooks,  0,133  mm.  long, 

pair  of  lotermediate  hooks,  0.051  mm. 

E,  and  mall  hooks,  o.oi  mm.  long. 

rom  the  common  food  terrairin  (Leidy). 
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30  (19)     Acetabula  small,  widely  separated;    pharynx  equal  in  size  to  oral 
sucker.    .    .    .  P.  {Palyslomoules)  microcotyk  Stunkard  i()i6. 

Body  3  by  078  mm.  Csudal  suckers 
0.18  mm.  in  diameler.  Un  caudaJ  disc  one 
pair  of  grent  hooks,  0.116  mm.  long,  oae 
pair  of  inlemiedUte  books.  0.061  mm 
lonR,  and  small  books,  0.017  mm.  long. 
"    ''  '  '1  equal  and  similu 

mouth    of    Ckryttmyt    margitula; 


I  (17,  iS)     Genital  hooks  more  than  32  in  number. 

P.  {Polyslomoides)  megacofyle  Stunkard  1916. 


,  equal  books, 
rowded.  On  caudal 
hooka,  O.I  16  mm. 


and  small  hooks  c 


(Alter  Stunkard.) 


3i  (16)    Genital  hooks  unequal  in  length. 

P.  (Polyslomoides)  oUongum  Wright  1879. 

Up  lo  1..;  mm.  long  and  1.5  mm.  wide.  Caudal  suckers  0.1  mm.  in  diameter.  Large  hooks 
on  caudal  disc  0.15  mm.  and  small  hooks  0x115  mm.  long.  Genital  coronet  of  31  hooks,  alter- 
nately large  and  small,  with  free  end  sharply  curved. 

From  urinary  bladder  of  A  ramecMys  odoralui;  Canada. 


33(15)     Great  hooks  of  caudal  disc  reduced  in  size  or  absent 24 


24  (is)     Genital  hooks  16  ii 


number. 

P.  (Polyslomoidts)  orbkidare  Stunkard  igi6. 

Length  1.7  lo  1.7  mm.:  width  0.9  lo 
1.1  mm.  Caudal  suckers  0..1  mm.  in 
diameter.  On  caudal  disc  only  a  single 
minute  booklet  0.016  mm.  long,  in  the 
base  of  each  sucker:  no  large  books, 
(ienilal  coronet  of  16  equal  and  similar 
hoofc,^.    Egg  spherical,  o.ii  (00.14mm. 

In  uriiiar>'  bladder  o(  Chrystmys  mar- 
ginata  and  Psiudtmyi  laipla;  North 
Carolina,  Illinois,  luwa. 


Caudal  sucken  o^  mm,  in 

MkJeti  jr  to  9u  kms,  ajid  one 

GenitBl  caronet  of  31 
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Genital  hooks  32  in  number. 

P.  {PotysUmtoides)  opacum  Stunkard  1916. 

Length  3  to  4  nuD.,  mdtb  o.S  to  1  mn 
diuneter.  On  caudal  disc  many  small 
larger  pair,  tj/i  long;  no  (treat  hooks  pi 
(3jf)  equal  luoks.     Egg  oval,  0,35  by  o.: 

Vilellaritt  of  large  compact  follicles  under  dorsal  surface  from  pbaiynx 
to  caudal  disc  except  over  ovariaD  complex;  bo  eMemlve^  devdoped  a« 
to  obscure  internal  organs  and  render  body  opaque. 

In  esophagus  of  Tricnyx  feroi  and  of  Uidacademmyi  Uiuaaii; 
Texas. 


Fic.  6sB.     Ftltilema  g^dctua.     Eiteaded.      Venlnl  view. 


a6  (14)     Posterior  disc  overhung  by  a  flap  bearing  four  hooks. 

Dipiobothrium  F.  S.  Leuckart  1841. 

Elongate,  ectoparasitic  tretnatodes  with  slender  posterior  end.  Six  short  stalked  suckers 
arranged  in  two  longitudinal  rows  and  armed  with  chitinoui  books,  stand  just  anterior  10 
•laider  caudal  tip  which  carries  two  hooks  on  each  side. 

One  speciea  0.  armatun)  reported  on  the  gills  of  the  lake  sturgeon  {Adpenttr  nbiamdtu) 

bom  St,  Lawrence  Bivei. 


27(13)     Posterior  disc  with  two  suckers 5^A)T0ni*ra  Wright  1879. 

Caudal  lamina  conMdcrably  wider  than  slender  body,  irith  two  im- 
mersed suckers,  two  large  hooks  behind  them,  and  siiteen  small  boc^ 
arranged  seven  along  each  side  of  the  lamioa  and  one  in  each  sucker. 
Two  contractile  bladders  anteriorly,  each  with  a  dorsal  pore.  No  lateral 
vaginae.    Oviparous. 

Only  species  known. 

Sphyranura  osieri  R.  R.  Wright  1879. 


Fia.  619.    S^liyTum 
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28  (2)    Organs  of  attachment  one  or  two  suckers  of  which  the  anterior  is 

always  single  and  median;   without  chitinous  hooks  or 
anchors;  accessory  suckers  rare.  Subclass  Digenea   .   .     29 


Excretory  organs  empty  by  a  single  pore  at  or  near  posterior  end.  Uterus  usually  long, 
containing  masses  of  eggs,  rarely  only  a  few.  Development  complex,  with  alternation  of 
hosts  and  most  often  also  of  generations. 

Wi^  rare  exceptions  adults  endoparasiticin  visceral  organs,  usually  alimentary  system  of  ver- 
tebrates. Isolated  adults  occur  in  moUusks  and  insects  which  are  the  normal  ho^  for  young 
stages. 

For  key  to  free  living  larval  stages  see  section  on  Cercaria,  171  (170)  in  this  key. 

29  (30)    Anterior  sucker  not  perforate;   mouth  on  mid-ventral  surface;   no 

oral  or  ventral  suckers.  .   .  Order  Gasterostomata  Odhner. 

Pharynx  and  esophagus  present.  Intestine  sacculate,  simple.  Vitellaria  lateral  in  anterior 
region  of  body.  Germ  glands  behind  intestine,  in  posterior  region.  Testes  two;  cirrus  elon- 
gate; pore  ventral  near  posterior  end.    Ovary  simple,  opposite  or  in  front  of  anterior  testis. 

Single  family Bucephalidae  Poche  1907. 

Only  genus  known Bucephalus  von  Baer  1826. 

Anterior  end  bears  large  sucker  with  ventral  orifice  and  small  muscular 
papillae  at  lateral  angles. 

The  adult,  better  known  as  GasterosiotnuMt  has  been  reported  only  from 
Canada  though  to  judge  from  the  abundance  of  the  characteristic  two-tailed 
cercaria  it  must  occur  frequently  in  other  regions. 

Stomach,  intestine,  and  ceca  of  black  bass  and  Bokosoma  nigrum.  Early 
stages  encysted  in  young  black  bass,  rock  bass,  perch,  and  minnow.      * 

Cercariae  parasitic  in  Unionidae,  especially  m  sex  organs.  Pennsylvania, 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Canada.  Not  common;  occurring  in  fifteen  species  of  Unionidae 
out  of  forty-four  examined;  in  susceptible  hosts  only  4  per  cent  of  individuals 
affected  (Kelly). 

Representative  North  American  species. 

Bucephalus  pusillus  (Stafford  1904). 

Fig.  660.    Buupkalus  ^luiUus.    Ventral  view.    X  75*    (After  Cooper.) 

30  (29)    Mouth  at  or  near  anterior  tip  of  body  ordinarily  surrounded  by  oral 

sucker;    another  sucker  if  present  median,  behind  mouth 
on  ventral  surface  or  at  posterior  end. 

Order  Prosostomata  Odhner  .   .    31 


31  (36)    Intestine  simple,  rhabdocoel;    oral  sucker  very  poorly  developed; 

ventral   sucking  organ  a  powerful,  conspicuous,  adhesive 
disc  or  a  series  of  smaller  suckers. 

Suborder  Aspidocotylea  Monticelli. 

Terminal  or  subterminal  mouth  surrounded  by  funnel-shaped  expansion  of  skin,  but  not  by 
true  sucker.  Holdfast  organs  ventral,  usually  in  form  of  large  sucking  disc  distinctly  set 
off  from  body  and  subdivided  into  numerous  sucking  alveoli,  but  never  carrying  chitmous 
hooks  or  anchors;  or  in  place  of  disc  single  series  of  small  disconnected  suckers.  Alimentary 
canal  simple,  rhabdocoel.  Sexual  organs  simple.  Development  with  or  without  alternation 
of  hosts  and  generations.  Endoparasitic,  or  rarely  ectoparasitic,  in  mollusks  and  cold-blooded 
vertebrates. 

Forms  not  numerous,  little  known,  grouped  together  at  present  into 
a  single  family.  .   .    Aspidogastridae  Poche  1907  .   .    32 


38o 
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i^  (jj)     Adhesive  organ  oval,  cumposcd  o[  [uur  rows  o(  alveoli. 

AspidogaslcT  von  Baer  1816. 


V'ential  sufkiiis  (iLsc  large,  cc|ual  in  breadth  and  nearly  so  in  length 
to  entire  body;  oval  in  outline  wilh  four  convergent  iDngiludiuil 
rows  of  quadrangular  sucliing  grooves.  Margin  notched,  with  sense 
organs.  Mouth  lerminat;  intestine  extending  inlo  posterior  end. 
Keiual  pore  median:  in  depression  between  ventral  shield  and  fore- 
body.  Ovary  small;  teslis  single,  same  size  as  ovary.  Uterus 
moderately  lung;  ova  large.    In  Sshes  and  tnoilusks. 


Representative  American  species. 

Aspidogaster  conchicola  von  Baer  1816. 

The  common  North  American  species  in  (resh  water,  Aspidoguter 
coachicola  v.  Baer.  is  also  the  most  common  parasite  of  the  UnioD- 
idae.  From  pericardial  and  renal  cavities  of  various  species  of  the 
Ktoup;  St.  Lawienre  Kiver;  Havana,  Illinois:  North  Judson,  In- 
iliana;  Iowa;  Pennsylvania,  Kelly  tepoited  thitty-seven  cut  of 
forty-four  species  of  Unionidae  and  41  per  cent  of  the  1577  individuals 
examined  were  parasitized  by  this  species,  Occasiuiially  found  in 
the  intestine  of  various  fishes  into  which  It  has  been  IntroduCHl 
when  its  proper  host,  the  mussel,  was  taken  as  food. 


t.^s; 


,.t"f" 


31  (,1j)     .\dhesive  <iisc  oval,  composed  of  three  rows  of  alveoli 34 


h  subterminal,  not  surrounded  by  buccal  disc. 

Cotylaspis  Leidy  1857, 

Ventral  shield  much  a.s  in  AipidBgaslet.  save  that  the  alveoli 
are  in  three  longitudinal  rows,  the  central  alveoli  being  elongated 
transversely.  Marginal  sense  organs  present,  also  two  W*- 
Ui'ary  dextral,  smaller  than  single  testis  in  posterior  end.      Ova 

Of  several  duties  Itnown,  Calylaspii  iiuifiiii  Lcidy  1857,  is 
most  frequent.  It  is  adherent  to  surface  of  hi»tin  angle  between 
inner  gi]]  and  viscera]  mass  (Kelly);  or  branchial  cavity  [Lddy} 
of  many  species  of  Unionidae:  Havana.  111.;  Grand  Rapids. 
Mich.;  Lake  Chatauqua.  N.  V,;  Cedar  River.  la.;  Schuylkill 
River,  Penn.  Kelly  eiamined  over  i6oo  individuals  of  44  species 
which  belong  in  14  separate  host  species  and  found  iS  per  cent 
infected.    The  number  in  a  single  host  is  small. 

Representative  American  species. 

Cotytaspis  cokeri  Barker  and  Parsons  1914. 
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35  (34}     Mouth  terminal,  surrounded  by  expanded  buccal  disc. 

Cotylogatler  Monticelli  1893. 


Ventral  disc  composed  of  single  medjui  row  of 
grooves  Kraally  elongated  IranEveraely  and  sur- 
rounded by  marginal  tow  ol  small,  drcular  alveoli. 
Mouth  in  center  o(  discoidal  expansion  of  anterior 
tip  of  forebody.  Long  prephttrynx  and  esophagus. 
Ovary  and  two  testes  just  behind  it  form  linear 
series  posterior  to  center  of  body.  Laurer's  canal 
present.      Embryo  with   large    posterior  sucker; 


Parasitic  in  intesliae  of  fishes. 


Single  North  American  species. 
Cotylogaster  occidenlaiis  Nickerson  1900. 


e  o(  shccpshead  {A  tMimrtui  gnitt- 


Magnifiei 


36  (31)    Intestine  forkcil;  oral  sucker  distinctly  developed;  ventral  sucker  if 
present  simple 37 


gtheE 


I,  many-[ 


'rti'd  stru 


the  ventral  sucker  consists  of  two  small  acetabula  close 
ore  or  less  intimately  connected  with  a  genilal  sucker  sur- 
no  case  docs  it  conast  of  a  scries  of  small  sucking  organs  or 


The  forms  embraced  under  this  heading  in  the  (our  suborders  which  (olluw,  stand  in  sharp 
conlrast  with  those  of  the  suborder  Aspidocotytca  just  preceding.  In  fact  the  latter  are  so  dis- 
tinct in  general  appearance,  in  structure,  and  in  development,  thai  Ihey  have  regularly  been 
grouped  heretofore  apart  from  the  orders  which  follow.  They  were  generally  included  under 
the  Monogenca  (p.  374)  until  Monticelli  revived  the  original  view  Ihal  they  should  be  regarded 
as  an  independent  subdivision  of  equal  rank  intermediate  between  the  Monogenea  and  the 
Digenea  (p.  379).  Their  very  recent  inclusion  in  the  latter  group  has  been  well  justified;  yet 
even  with  that  the  striking  differences  noted  above  must  be  kept  clearly  in  mind. 

The  forms  which  follow  fall  naturally  into  four  groups  ranked  here  as  suborders;  they  art 
easily  distinguished  by  a  single  external  feature,  the  adhesive  apparatus,  connsting  of  suckers 
which  in  number  and  arrangement  are  characteristic  of  each  group.  Thus  the  holostomes  have 
in  addition  to  the  oral  and  ventral  suckers  a  special  adhesive  organ  behind  Ibe  tatter.  This 
^>edal  organ  is  variable  in  form  and  character.  In  the  amphislomes  one  finds  an  oral  and  a 
terminal  sucker,  but  nu  other  udhi'^ve  organs.  The  distomes  possess  an  oral  and  a  ventral 
'    '  further  back,  while  finally  the  monostumes  have  only  one  sucker  and  thai  is 


drcumoral  in  tucatiui 

These  long  recognised  groups  arc  already  bcginr 

careful  study,  and  as  noted  in  Ihcneit  section  steps . 

ai  an  iodependent  subdivision,  distributing  its  members  among  other 


'ak  up  under  the  influc 
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37  (48)    No  ventral  sucker  present;  oial  sucker  only  adhesive  organ  present. 
Suborder  Honostomata  Zeaer  .    ,     38 


ventral  or  mar^nal  in  anterioi  region,  ot  rarely  median  posletioi.    Life  histury  relatively  uj 
known.     For  developmenUl  itageg  see  174  (i8j)  in  this  key. 

Forms  not  well  known,  though  frequent  especially  in  reptiles  (turtles)  and  birds;  rarely  al»o 
mammals.    North  American  records  scanty. 

Most  of  the  forms  described  from  this  continent  aa  "Monostomum"  caimot  be  located 
except  generally  in  this  section  since  the  data  are  lacking  on  which  a  more  eiact  determini- 
Iton  depends.  It  is  indeed  likely  that  some  of  them  were  wrongly  placed  in  ttds  group  and 
more  complete  knowledge  of  their  structure  will  result  in  their  transfer  to  some  other  section. 
Until  the  specimens  are  lesludied  the^  must  all  be  regarded  as  uncertain.  Such  doubtful 
forms  ore  those  listed  as  Xfonotloma  sp,  in  Stiles  and  Hassall's  Catalog  (1904I  and  the  following: 

Mmashma  afine  Leidy  from  muskrat,  it.  amiuri  StaSord  from  bullhead,  if.  aspeniim 
Vaill  of  Pratt  from  salamander,  M.  iiKommiulum  Leidy  from  alligator  (which  later  the  author 
conjectured  to  be  in  fact  a  distome),  M,  omaium  Leidy  from  frog,  M.  spaitdatntn  Lddy  from 

Odhnei  contends  that  the  monostomes  are  isolated  members  of  other  groups  that  have 
lost  ati  suckers  save  the  oral  and  that  they  should  be  classed  in  the  various  lamihea  from  which 
.  they  have  sprung.  For  practical  reasons  it  will  be  necessary  to  retain  the  group  at  least  until 
its  forms  are  much  better  known. 

38  {45)    With  two  compact  testes,  and  follicular  vitellaria 39 

39  (44)     Body  elongated.     Not  parasitic  in  deiinal  cysts 40 

40  (41)     Intestinal  crura  connected  at  posterior  end.    Testes  near  posterior 

end,  within  crura,  asymmetrical.     Ovary  between  testes, 
and  intercccal  but  opposite  to  them. 

Family  Cyclocoelidae  Kossack  1911. 

Large  monostomes  with  thick,  muscular  body,  somewhat  flattened.  Esophagus  short,  va 
pharynx.  (Kossack  designates  the  structure  which  lies  near  the  mouth  as  Ibe  pharyni;  I  have 
called  it  the  oral  sucker.    He  says  these  forms  do  not  possess  an  oral  sucker.)    Intestinal 

end  by  continuous  arch.  Genital  pore  median,  ventral  to  and  near  oral 
sucker.  Receptaculum  seminis  and  Laurer's  canal  wanting.  Vitellaria  well 
developed,  lateral  and  sometimes  dorsal  to  intestine;  transverse  duct  just  in 
front  of  posterior  testis.  Uterine  coils  numerous,  regular,  transvene,  occu- 
pying space  between  posterior  testis  and  fork  of  intestine.  Eggs  numerous, 
without  polar  filaments. 
Air  passages  of  water  birds;   frequently  reported  as  in  body  cavity. 

Only  American  genus.      ,    .    .    Cyclocoelum  Brandes  189a. 

Intestinal  cnira  simple,  genital  pore  near  sucker,  or  at  anterior  margin. 
Cirrus  sac  small,  rarely  extending  beyond  fork  of  intestine.  Vitellaria 
extracecal  from  fork  of  intestine  to  posterior  end.  not  continuous  with 
opposite  ^dc.  Reproductive  glands  in  posterior  region  in  arch  of  intestine 
at  comers  of  triangle.  Ovary  smaller  than  testes,  on  side  opposite  them. 
Uterine  coils  do  not  extend  laterad  beyond  the  intestinal  branches.  Eggs 
thick-sheUed.  large. 

The  species  designated  by  Leidy  as  "probably  Umailoma  mutabile 
Zeder"  belongs  here  if  his  determination  be  accepted.  It  was  collected 
from  the  gray  snipe  {GalliHasa  v^soni). 

Fig.  M4.    CychxMlum  muUihilc.     X  ).    (After  Kossack.) 

4t  (40)  Intestinal  crura  end  blindly  at  posterior  end.  Testes  symmetrical,  in 
posterior  region,  oulsideot  crura.  Ovary  intercecal,  between 
testes.     .    ,    .     Family  Notocotyijdae  Lube  1909  .    .     41 

Small  monostomes  with  elongated  flattened  body  tapering  and  rounded  at  both  ends.  On 
ventral  surface  several  (3  to  s)  rows  of  small  excrescences  or  papillae  with  unicellular  dermal 
glands.     Esophagus  short,  no  pharynx;    intestinal  ceca  simple,  long,  not  united  in  potterior 
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Rsion.  Genitsl  pore  median,  not  far  frum  oral  suckei.  Cimis  uc  eloogate  encloimg  only  put 
of  the  convoluted  Kmina]  veside.  Testes  symrnctrical,  near  posterior  end,  outside  intestioal 
cnira.    Ovary  between  testes.    ViteUaria  lateral,  anterior  to  testes.    Uterine  coils  behind 

meats  at  both  poles. 

41  (43)    With  conspicuous  longitudinal  rows  of  papillae  on  ventral  surface. 
Metraterm  tutrely  half  as  long  as  dmis  sac. 

Sotocotylus  Diesing  1839. 


Body  attenuated  in  front,  broadly  rounded  behind.  Ventral  tadtx 
with  three  rows  (in  fi.  quinquaerialii  with  five  rows)  oi  ^andulsr 
masses  which  open  into  protrusible  j;rooves. 

European  spedes  reported  from  cecum  of  water  birds. 


Representative  American  spedes. 

Notocotylus  quinquaerialis  Barker  and  Laughlin  191 1. 

In   North   America   one    species;    in    the   cecum   of    the  muskrat. 
Nebraska,  Michigan. 

'ntnlvlEw.    HmhISckI.    (AHci 


43  (4^)     Ventral  rows  of 

'n  lengti 


papillae  poorly  developed.     Metraterm  about  equal 
.0  to  cirrus  sac Catalropis  06bntT  1905. 


Body  tapering  only  slightly,  about 
tral  surface  with  three  rows  of  poorly 
row  opens  on  a  low  keel  or  ridge;  tnt 
twelve  small  wojt-like,  non-retractile 
velooed.  as  lona  as  dims  sac. 

ji  cecum  and  recti 


Jually  rounded  at  both  ends, 
eveloped  gland  masses;  the  middle 
lateral  rows  contain  each  eight  to 
prominences.      Metraterm  well  de- 

m  of  water  birds. 


Europran  spedes  in 

Representative  American  species. 

Catatropis  jilamentit  Barker  1915, 

Only  North  American  sptt^cs;  in  the  duodenum  of  the  muskrat. 


Flo.  ««6.    Ctalrpfii  flimmUi.    VcDtnl  vi 


Magnified.     (AfUi  Barker.) 


Nstdfctlytt  nmiiia,  very  recoitly  described  by  Barker  from  the  muskrat,  i* 

Seed  in  this  family  despite  some  striking  morphological  differences.  Tlie 
m  is  small  (0.7  to  0.9  mm.  long  by  o.s  to  0,65  mm.  wide),  thick-bodied, 
and  without  ventral  glands.  The  genital  pore  is  lateral  and  well  behind  the 
middle  of  the  body,  bdng  thus  far  removed  from  the  intestinal  bifurcation. 
The  heavy  pyriform  drruspoudi  encloses  part  of  the  convohiled  seminal 
vevdc,  ^tdlaria  in  compact  masses  lie  extracecal  and  just  behind  the 
middle  of  the  body.     Transverse  uterine  coils  extend  over  the  mtestinal 


and  ai 


0  i3»ai 


Parasitic  in  intcatioe  of  muskrat;  Minnesota. 

mpressed,  broader  than  long.     Parasi 


ing  heavy  pidar 


44  (39)    Body  compressed,  broader  than  long.     Parasitic  in  pairs  in  dermal 
cysts Family  Collyricudae  Ward. 

SmaD  to  moderate  riied  monostomes  with  thick  but  not  muscular  body,  smooth  skin;  oral 
sucker  and  r^iarynx  present;  ceca  long,  capacious,  not  united,  (jenital  pare  ventral  near 
center  of  body;  vitellaria  follicular,  scanty,  an tero- lateral.  Ovary  much  lobed,  asymmetrical. 
Testes  oval,  symmetrical  behind  ovary.  Uterus  in  irregular  coils  showing  a  tendency  to  antero- 
posterior direction.     Terminal  region  of  uterus  enlanted. 

Paramtic  ui  dermal  cysts  on  abdominal  surface.     Usually  two  in  each  cyst.     In  Urds. 

Only  American  genus CoUyriclum  Kossack  1911. 

Subowdecate  sized  trcmatodes  with  doisally  arched  and  ventrally  flattened  body.  Oral 
■ucker  weak,  pharynx  small,  intestinal  crura  simple,  very  broad.    Geriitaj  pore  medun.  Just 
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mmrtrical.    Ovary  in  (runt,  strongly  lobcd.     Coils  of  uterus  irregular,  mostly  lateral 
or  tialf  o[  t>ody.     Eggs  very  amall. 

RepresenLaLivi;  American  species Collyridum  coki  Ward. 

The  ifiniOc  Eumncao  speiiis.  formerly  known  as  Mmuiloma 

epidemic  among  sparrows  a(  Madison.  Wisconsin.  The  life 
history  is  unknown;  the  supposition  that  avian  insect  para. 
sites  act  as  the  intermediate  host  is  cxtrciDel]^  improbable. 
It  attacks  only  ^oung  sparrows  and  infected  birds  ore  found 


only 


,    .      „    .  just  after  a  wet  period  (Cole). 
The  paraate  has  been  found  again  in  Boston.  Mass.    These 
lecimens  differ  clearly  from  the  European  form 


and  demand  recog 


.  667.    CMyrklum  a. 


a  distinct  species  under  tbe  ni 


(Onginal.) 

45  (38)     With  elongate  tubular  testes  and  vitellaria. 

Family  Heronimidae  Ward  .    .     46 

Moderate  sized  moni»tomes  with  thick,  elongate,  soft  body  somewhat  flattened,  tapering 
both  towards  pointed  tmleriur  and  bluntly  rounded  posterior  end.  Skin  smooth.  Oiai  sucker 
weak,  pharj'ni  large,  esophagus  short,  ceca  sim|ile.  extending  to  but  not  united  at  posterioi 
end.  Vitellaria  compact,  tubular,  shaped  like  inverted  V.  Uterus  in  four  longiludinal  re- 
jcions.  Genital  pore  ventral  to  oral  sucker  near  anterior  lip.  Testes  tubular,  lobrd  or  with 
iort  branches,  united  into  V-shaped  organ  with  ap=x  anteriad.  Copulatory  apparatus  poorly 
developed. 

Lungs  of  reptiles.     Norlhem  North  Ameriia, 

Two  genera  imperfectly  known  which  may  prove  to  belong  in  a  single  genus. 

46  (47)     Vitellaria   extend  only  h.ilf    way    from    ovary,    to    posterior   end. 

Seminal  receptacle  present.    .    .   Heronimus  MacCallum  1902. 

Oral  sucker  small,  pharynx  large,  no  esophagus,  simple  intestinal 
crura  which  reach  the  pcsterior  end  but  do  not  unite.  Ovary  oval 
or  bean-shaped,  lateral  in  anterior  third  of  body;  receptaculum 
present  but  no  Laurer's  canal.  Uterine  loops  intracecal;  terminal 
section  of  uterus  sacculate.  Vitellaria  small,  elongate,  not  follicular, 
tubular  (?),  Genital  pore  ventral  to  oral  sucker.  Testes  Y-shaped 
with  coarse  lobes,  in  median  third  of  body,  with  median  stem 
directed  anteriad. 


Heronimus  chdydnte  MacCallum  1901. 


Fin.  66S.    Urrimimu!  chdydrar.    From  abovt.  cambioR!  with  dorsal  view 
■howing  male  lenilal  appamtus.  (Eicrriory  vuicle  not  ibawn.)  MagnlSed. 
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47  (46)     Vitellaria  extend  from  ovary  to  posterior  ead  of  body.    Seminal 
receptacle  absent.    .    .    .    Aorchis  Barker  and  Parsotis  1914. 

:cr  small,  weak,  pharyni  Urge,  esophagus  abort, 
-ca  long,  not  united  at  posterior  end.  Ovuy  entire, 
,  fork  of  intestine.  Vitellaria  compact,  tubular, 
:ly  lobed  or  with  short  irregular  branches  eiteuding  almost 
'  length  of  body.  Two  divi^ons  of  uterus  looped  or  coiled 
i  intestinal  crca.  Other  two  diviaona  straight  longitudi- 
bcs.  Terminal  division  conspicuous,  heavy,  dark  band 
;h  length  of  the  body  in  the  median  plane.  Testes 
te,  tubular,  irregularly  lobed.  Genital  pore  ventral, 
nteriot  tip  of  body.      Eggs  with  short  polar  stalk  at  one 

Type  species. 

Aorchis  exUnsus  Barker  and  Parsons  1914. 


Lungs  of  Ckrysn 
and  also,  in  varloi 
Nebraska. 


turtles  from  Michigan,  Indiana,  IDinois, 


ing.    X8.   a. 
(Original.) 


48  (37)     Ventral  sucker  present,  usually  single  though  varied    in  form  and 
position;   never  represented  by  numerous  small  organs  in 

49 


>er  is  a  closed  organ,  not  possessing  an^  inner  opening 

.     .  ^  .     .  ,, .-  system.     It  may  be  so  msignificanl  in  sice  as  to  be 

diCBcutt  to  distinguish,  in  which  case  the  form  is  enoneously  diagnosed  as  a  monoslome  as  has 
often  occurred.  On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  as  wide  as  the  body  or  wider  and  so  powerful 
as  to  distort  the  form  of  the  animal.     It  ma^  be  sessile  or  be  borne  on  a  stalk  or  peduncle. 

In  some  species  a  special  secondary  sucking  organ  is  developed  around  the  genital  orifice 
and  this  may  even  become  so  highly  differentiated  as  to  exceed  m  si»  or  include  the  true  ven- 
tral sucker.  Those  forms  which  possess  this  highly  developed  adhesive  organ  ordinarily  have 
the  body  divided  into  two  distinct  regions. 

In  location  the  acetabulum  is  near  the  posterior  end  in  the  group  of  amphistomes  and  at  or 
anterior  to  the  center  of  the  Indy  in  the  distomes  and  holostomes.  The  latter  are  readily 
recognized  by  the  peculiar  adhesive  organ  and  the  separate  regions  of  the  body  even  though 
the  details  of  lorm  are  very  variable  in  different  genera. 

49  (6:)     Acetabulum  terminal  or  subterminal  and  posterior  to  the  repro- 
ductive glands Suborder  Amphlstomata  Nitzsch. 

Endoparasitic  trematodcs  with  oral  opening  anterior  and  terminal.  Oral  sucker  powerful, 
oval  or  more  elongate,  often  with  two  dorso-lateral  muscular  pockets.  Acetabulum  consmcu- 
ous,  much  larger  tlian  oral  sucker,  at  or  very  near  posterior  end.  Body  muscular,  thick,  little 
flattened  and  often  conical,  tapering  antenad.  Skin  without  spines  but  regularly  provided 
with  sensory  or  glandular  papillae.  Eacretory  bladder  sacculate,  with  median  ventral  pore 
near  posterior  end.  Genital  pore  ventral,  median,  in  anterior  region.  Testes  large  anterior 
(0  small  ovaiy.  Viletlaria  follicular,  lateral,  paired.  Uterus  simple,  with  few  coils.  Eggs 
numerous,  small,  plain.  Devetopment  complex  with  alternation  of  geoeratiotu  and  hosts. 
Only  family  recognized. 

Parauphistouidae  Fischoeder  1901  .    .     50 


SO  (61)     Oral  sucker  terminal;  acetabulum  simple,  not  divided. 


51 


51  (si)     No  post cro- lateral  pockets  on  pharynx. 

Subfamily  Parauphistouinae  Fischoeder  1901, 
None  of  these  forms  i»  parasitic  as  adults  in  aquatic  animals.    One  species  occurs  in  domes- 
tic ruminants  in  North  America.    The  redia  and  cercaria  develop  in  some  freshwater  .snails  as 
i)  known  of  tbc  related  European  forms.    Compare  1S5  in  this  Itey. 
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$2  (51)     Postero-lateral  pockets  present  on  phaiynx 53 

$3  (56)    Testes  two,  more  or  less  deeply  lobed. 

Subfamily  Cladokchiinae  Fiscboeder  1901  .   .     54 

Ampfaiitomes  with  more  or  lew  strongly  flattened  body,  and  with  acetabulum  UHialhr  cnn- 
Ipicuoualy  ventral,  rarely  only  lerminal.  Testes  branching  or  lobcd.  Cimis  sac  fncom- 
plete  or  nearly  wanting. 

In  this subCamily  belongs  pos^bly  the  " Amphuhma  graHde  Diesing"of  Leidy  Irom  theteiiB- 

B'n  which  does  not  seem  to  conform  to  the  spedea  designated.    The  description  is  inadequate 
r  a  final  diagnosis. 


54  (55)     Pharyngeal  pockets  small,  not  affecting  external  boundary  of  oral 
sucker Sliekorchis  Fiscboeder  1901, 

Body  noticeably  attenuated  anteriorly,  broadly  rounded  posteri- 
orly. Marginsrounded,  dorsal  surface  high,  arched,  ventral  flattened. 
Acetabulum  ventral.  Pharynx  lacking;  crura  not  much  sqiarated 
from  lateral  margins.  Cirnia  sac  amal],  genital  sucker  not  conspicu- 
ous. Vitellaria  well  developed,  mostly  behind  testes  and  median 
to  cniTB,  as  well  as  partly  dorsal  and  ventral  to  same. 

North  American  species. 

SHchorckis  subtriquetrus  (Rudolph!)  1814. 


le  of  the  beaver;  Quebec,  Ontario. 


Fio.  670.    Sliclunliii  si 


SS  (54)     Pharyngeal  pockets  large,  conspicuous,  modifying  greatly  outline  o( 
oral  sucker Wardius  Barker  and  East  1915. 

Moderate  sized  amphistomes  with  prominent  pharyngeal  pockets,  and 
large  aubterminal  sucker.  Esophagus  well  developed,  without  differ- 
entiated regions;  crura  long  and  wavy.  Testes  slightly  lobed,  tandem, 
in  center  uf  body.  Ovary  median,  behind  testes  near  posterioi  sudter. 
Genital  pore  posterior  to  bifurcation  of  intestine.  Vitellaria  extend  out- 
side crura  from  oral  to  posterior  sucker. 

Only  one  species. 

Wardius  sibetktcus  Barker  and  East  1915. 


Fic.  6;i.    Wanias  lihlMuM 


56  (53)    One  or  two  testes,  spherical S7 
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lioc^.    Terminal  31 


57  (58)     Vitdlaria  oousbt  o(  few  large  follicles  or  form  paired  compact  organ. 
No  dmis  sac.  .    .      Subfamily  Diplodiscinae  Cohn  1904 
Moderate  sized  amphiitomea  with  conical  body,  round  in  tranasection.  attenuated  onte- 
~       '    i  sucker  very  large.     Intestinal  crura  eitend  to  terminal  sucker,  relatively 
broad.     Vitellaria  a  few  large  follicles  on  eacb  side  which  may  b( 
condensed  into  a  more  01  lt»a  compact  but  lobed  organ. 
In  alimentary  ouial  of  Amphibia  and  Reptilia. 

Only  North  American  genus. 

Diplodiscus  Diesing  1836. 

9  confluent  In  older  ^jedmens.     Genital  pore  near  oral 


Only  North  American  speaes. 

Diplodiscus  temperalus  StaSord  1905. 


Di/ladiKMi  Itmftraim.    Adult 


dian  from  the  vcDInl  aide  u 
C«T.) 


iparent  abject,    HifOified. 


3  (57)     Vitellaria  con^t  of  small  scattered   lateral  follicles.     Cirrus  sac 
present.    .  .  .  Subfamily  Schizamfhistoiiinae  Looss  191 1. 
Representative  North  American  genus. 

AUassosloma  Stunkard  IQ16  .   .     59 

Large  oral  invatpnatiom  open  independently  into  oral  sucker;  no  preoral  sphincter;  esoph- 
■ceal  bulb  comptMcd  of  concentric  muscle  lamellae.  Hermaphroditic  duct  present.  Geim 
^iuids  median,  near  center  of  body.  Both  testes  anterior  to  ovary.  Vitellaria  consist  of  small 
scattered  lateral  follicles,  in  posterior  region  with  median  follicles  also.  Laurer's  canal  opens  in 
mid-dorsal  line  anterior  Co  excretory  pore. 

S9  (60)    Large  worm  (over  10  mm.  long)  with  small  suckers. 

AUassostoma  magnum  Stunkard  1916. 


Length  10  to  11  mm.,  breadth  ^  to  5  mm,,  thickness  1.5  to  3  mm. 
IJving  worm  dear,  slow-moving,  capable  of  great  extension.     Acetabu- 
lum sub-terminal,  ovoid,  wider  anteriad,  1  to  i.s  mm.  long  by  1  mm,  wide. 
Oral  sucker  terminal,  09  to  1.3s  mm.  long  by  0.6  lo  0.9  mm.  wide;  oral 
pockets  arise  at  posterior  end  of  oral  sucker  by  separate  lateral  openingl 
and  extend  dorsad  and  caudad. 
Testes  oval,  a.3^  to  0.35  by  0.45  Co  o.g  mm.,  long  axis  transverse, 
„    I  located  near  center  of  body  and  slightly  obUque.     Ovary  median,  apheri- 
\f  I  cal  or  oval,  o.iS  to  0.35  by  D.33  to  0.57  mm.  in  diameter.    Vitelline 
follicles  small,  sparse,  anteriorly  extracecal.  but  posteriorly  also  intracecal. 
No  receptaculum  seminis  and  bk  vitelline  reservoir.    Eggs  o.l  by  aij 


In  intestine  of  Pstuitmyt; 


,  Missouri. 


Fio.  67].     ^SuiDidMU  ■ 

60  (59)     Small  wonn  (length  about  3  re 
Frmn  Chandra  saftiUinj,  LTrbana,  III, 


Q.  or  less)  with  large  suckers. 
Altassostama  parvum  Stunkard  191& 
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6[  (50)     Oral  sucker,  subterminal;  acetabulum  divided  by  transverse  ridge 
into  two  [Kwkels.  .    ,    .     Subfamily  Zvgocotylinak  Ward. 


Rep  esentative  American  genus. 

Zygocotyle  Stunkard  1916. 

A  b   um  conssts  of  uiteriur  part  extending  doresd  and 

an  d  into  body,  and  posterior  overhanging  lip  bearing  on  each 

id  t  projection.      Posterior  end  of  esophagus  9urrou[ided 

b   m  r  bulb  In  which  fibers  are  not  arranged  in  concentric 

am  Hi  in  other  amphistomes.     Vitellaria  well  developed,  with 

hi  g  li    es.  in  extracecal  region  from  oral  sucker  to  acetabulum. 
ru     and  germ   glands  intracecal.      Eggs  numerous,  0.14  by 
oS    mm 

Type  species.     .    .    Zygocotyle  ceralosa  Stunkard  igi6. 

F    m       estine  of  vliiai^yr*ynfAoj.- Nebraska. 


6  (49  \  abu  um  onsp  u  usly  ventral  and  usually  anterior  to  center  of 
rod  R  p  oduf  tivc  organs  completely  or  largely  posterior 
o  a       bulum 63 

63  (160)     No  holdfast  organs  present  except  oral  and  ventral  suckers.    No 

sharp  separation   between   anterior  region   with    holdfast 
organs  and  posterior  region  with  genital  organs. 

Suborder  Distonuta  .    .     64 

64  (i5q)     Hermaphroditic  distomes 65 

6s  (148)     Ovary  anterior  lo  testes 66 

66  (107)     Coils  of  uterus  do  not  extend  posteriad  beyond  testes,  or  at  most  not 

beyond  the  posterior  testis 67 

Bunodfra  (103  in  this  key)  and  Crypiogonimus  (ro6)  are  eiceptionB. 

67  (106)     Acetabulum  a  single  typical  sucker  which  may  be  stalked  or  united 

with  special  genital  sucker  but  is  not  divided 68 

68  (:o;)     Not  more  than  two  testes  present 69 

69  (74)     Both  ovary  and  testes  dendritic;    uterus  limited  to  a  restricted 
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70(73)    Large  flattened  distomes;    ovary  and  testes  both  highly  branchedi 
uterus  median,  a  short  series  o!  transverse  coils. 

Family  Fasciolidae  Railliet  1895. 

Large  distomea  with  muiculir,  more  or  less  bioad  azid  flattened  leaf-shaped  body.  Ventra] 
nicker  poweiful,  close  to  Buteriot  end.  Intestinal  crura  extend  to  postetor  end.  Excretory 
bladder  tubular,  extends  anteriad  beyond  testes.  Genital  pore  median,  at  anterior  margin 
of  acetabulum.  Cirrus  and  cirrus  sac  well  developed.  Ovary  lateral,  in  Front  of  ocelabuluin, 
testes  symmetrical,  postacetabular.  Vitetlaria  eiteosive.  reactung  posterior  end.  Uterus 
ahorl,  in  condensed  coil,  entirely  preovanan.  Eggs  very  large,  thin  Celled,  in  moderate  num. 
bers.    Development  with  alternation  of  hosts  and  generations. 

Parasites  in  inteatine  and  gall  ducts  of  Mammalia. 

Repotted  in  North  America. 

Subfamily  Fasciounae  Stiles  and  Hassall  1898  .    .     71 

71  (72)     Anterior  tip  distinctly  set  o9  from  main  body;  vitellaria  both  dorsal 
and  ventral  to  intestinal  branches,    Fascida  Linnaeus  1758. 

Very  large  distomes  with  leaf-shaped  body  having  so-called  "cephalic 
rone"  set  off  at  anterior  end,  and  pointed  posterior  end.  Skin  spinous. 
Acetabulum  large,  at  junction  of  cephalic  cone  and  main  body.  Eiophagus 
short,  with  pharyni  and  prepharyni.  Intestinal  crura  near  mtdian  line, 
extend  to  posterior  end,  providell  on  mesial  aspect  with  short  branches 
and  on  outer  side  with  long  branches  which  again  may  be  branched. 
Vterus  in  front  of  acetabulum,  forming  a  rosette,  Vitellaria  richly  de- 
veloped in  lateral  area,  and  in  posterior  region  also  on  both  surfaces  of  body. 

Type  species.     .    .    .     Fasciola  hepatica  Linnaeus  1758. 

\n  mtroduced  species  (F.  htpatka)  common  in  sheep  and  cattle  in 
linuted  regions;  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  introduced  from  Texas,  Gulf  States, 
California.  The  North  American  intermediate  host  Is  not  known.  Stilea 
suspects  Limnaca  kumitii  Say. 

FlQ.  6;;.    Faicitia  kifalka.     X  J,    (Origina].) 


Type  species Fascioloides  magna  (Bassi)  1875. 


In  liver  and  lungs  of  North  American  herbivores  both  do- 
mestic and  wild ;  usually  included  in  former  genus.  On  the 
advice  oi  Odhner  a  new  genus  is  made  for  the  North  American 
form  First  discovered  in  a  European  zoological  garden  para- 
sitic m  the  wapiti,  it  is  known  to  occur  in  many  hosts  and  to 
be  widely  distributed  from  Maine  to  California,  It  is  espe- 
oally  abundant  in  parts  of  the  South.  Egg  and  embryo  are 
said  by  Stiles  to  agree  with  those  of  the  last  species. 


Another  genus,  FuciohpsU,  common  as  a  pansite  of  man 
m  some  parts  of  the  East,  has  been  reported  in  North  America 
a  few  times  as  a  human  parasite.  Apparently  all  these  cases 
haic  been  imported  and  the  parasite  has  not  so  far  as  known 
gamed  a  foothold  oa  *'■■ '' — ' 
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73  (70)  Distomes  moderate  in  size,  thick  bodied;  ovary  and  testes  lobsd 
or  coarsely  branched;  uterine  coil  chiefly  lateral  to  acetab- 
ulum  Family  Troglothemattdae  Odhner  1914. 

DiBtomes  of  small  to  modeiate  size  with  compressed  body.  Skin  witb  spines  in  groups. 
Ventral  suiface  flal,  dorsaJ  arched.  Musculature  and  suckers  poorly  developed.  Intestina] 
crura  do  Dot  reach  posterior  end.  Excretory  bladder  V-shaped,  or  tubular.  Genital  pore 
close  to  acelabulum-  Cirrus  sac  lacking.  Testes  aymmetrica],  postacctabular.  Ovaiv 
dextral,  immediately  in  front  ol  testes,  lobed  01  branched.  Laurer's  canal  present.  Vitel- 
laria  very  eitensive,  covering  dorsal  surface  save  for  narrow  median  strip.  Uterus  itmg,  in 
open  loops,  or  shorter  in  tight  coil;  eggs  jn  lirst  case  small,  in  second  modnately  large. 

Paraates  of  birds  and  carnivores,  living  usually  by  pairs  in  cyat-Nke  cavities. 

The  monortome,  Cullyridvm  cajn,(p.  3S4},  is  regarded  by  Odhner  as  properly  a  menibertrf 
this  family. 

Only  American  genus Faragonintus  M.  Braun  1899. 

Body  opaq 
with  5[Mnes.  1 
walls.  Testes 
lateral,  pretesl 

tire  loiKth  of  body,  lateral  and  dorsal.  Laurer's  canal  and 
rudimentary  receptaculum  present.  Uterus  in  coil,  postacetabu- 
lar,  opposite  ovaiy.      Eggs  large,  thin-sbelled,  laid  before  deav- 

Encysted,  in  pairs  usually,  in  lungs  of  """""'I" 

Single  American  species. 

Paragonimiu  keUicottt  Ward  1908. 
Parasitic  in  dog,  cat,  and  pig.  Ohio,  Illinois.  Wisconsin. 
Minnesota,  Kentucky,  Confused  in  records  with  the  human 
lung  fluke  {P.  wtstermanii  Kerberl)  which  has  been  positively 
determined  in  North  .America  only  in  a  few  human  cases,  all  ol 
which  are  probably  ir 


74  (69)    Ovary  and  testes  entire  or  lobed  but  not  dendritic.  , 


75  (82)     Oral  sucker  surroiuided  by  a  renitorm  collar  open  ventrally  and 
bearing  a  series  of  strong  spines. 

Family  Echinostouidae  Looss  1901  .    .     76 

Elongate  distomes.  very  variable  in  size.  Acetabulum  powerful,  close  to  anterior  end. 
Oral  sucker  small,  weak  or  d^enerate;  anterior  end  surrounded  laterally  and  dorsally  by 
skin  fold  or  "collar"  which  carries  targe  spines  ("spikes")  definite  in  number  and  arrange- 
ment. "Comer  spines"  on  ventro-median  lobe  usually  differ  from  others,  i.e.,  "marginal 
^ines."  Skin  in  anterior  region  at  least  richly  provided  with  Ene  dermal  spines.  Phantu 
and  esophapis  present;  intestinal  crura  eitend  almost  to  posterior  tip.  Eicretory  bladder 
Y-shaped  with  numerous  lateral  branches.  Genital  pore  median,  near  acetabulum  or  between 
it  and  fork  of  intestine.  Cirrus  and  cirrus  sac  well  developed.  Germ  glands  postacetabular. 
usually  median;  ovary  pretesticular,  sometimes  lateral.  Vitellaria  laterai,  well  developed, 
reachiiiE  posterior  end.  Uterus  between  ovary  and  acetabulum,  with  scanty  lateral  loops, 
Laurer's  canal  present,  receptaculum  scminis  absent.  Egp  large,  thin  shelled,  not 
IS.  Development  with  altematioo  of  hosts  and  generations.  For  characteristic 
i.cnoii«  see  n4  (iiol  in  this  key. 

Parasites  of  intestine,  rarely  of  gall  ducts,  in  mammals  and  Mrds. 

76(81)    With  well-developed  oral  sucker.    Parasitic  in  intestine.     ...     77 
77  (80)    Anterior  region  not  enlarged.     Spines  in  a  double  row 78 
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78  (79)  '  Uterus  long  and  much  coiled Echinosfoma  Rudolph!  1809, 

EchloMtoma  of  moderate  size  witb  elongate  body.  Collac  with  double  unbroken  row  of 
qtines.  Oral  and  ventral  Micken  close  tagcther.  Ciirua  lac  reaches  ordioarily  center  of 
Bcetabutum.  Cimu  long,  not  spinous,  when  contracted  it  lies  in  coil.  Veucula  '  " 
twilled,  not  bipartite.  Pais  prostatica  present.  Vitellaiia  lateral,  posttesticular,  t 
in  places  towards  median  line.     Uterus  long,  much  coiled.     E«K)  large. 

A  mixed  group  of  unplaced  and  unrelnted  species,  many  of  which  are  not  well  aiougb  known 
to  determiDe  theii.  true  place  in  the  family.     Several  uncertain  North  AmeiicaD  qiedes  ai 


79  (78)    Uterus  short,  coils  few,  open.   . 


Eckinopharyphiunt  Dietz  1909. 


SnaU  ecUnostomes,  slender.  Much  like  last  ^us  except  m  absence  of  pais  prostatio. 
Qmu  sac  long,  often  extendine  dorsad,  or  postenad  to  center  of  acetabulum.  Uterus  short; 
egn  not  numerous,  large. 

The  placing  of  DiitoMum  Mezum  Linton  from  the  black  scoter  (Yellowstone  Lake)  in  this 
■nus  ia  probably  correct.    Another  qiedea  ha*  been  reported  by  Barker  and  Bastion  from  the 

80  (77)    Spines  in  a  single  row.     Subfamily  Echinochasuinae  Odhner  1910. 
Spines  in  a  nngle  row  tntermptnl  at  the  mid-dorsat  line,  witb  10  to  16 
l^nes  only.     Cimis  si ■""     .  -  .  - 

bipartite. 
Several  genera  common  in  Eun^. 

Only  genus  yet  recorded  from  North  America. 

Suphanoprora  Odhner  1902. 

Small,  elongate  echjnostomei.  Cirrus  sac  well  developed,  drrus  short 
but  muscular,  often  apfiareatly  entirely  prcacetabular.  Testes  mediao, 
close  ttwether,  in  posterior  half  of  body.  Viteliaria  lateral,  never  pre- 
Bcetabular,  often  nearly  confluent  along  median  line.  Utenu  not  l«ig: 
eggs  of  moderate  size. 

Representative  American  species. 

StepkanopTora  gilberti  Ward. 

The  qiedes  rc^rarted  by  Gilbert  from  the  looo  (Cavia  immer)  and  from 
Bonaparte's  RuU  {Lariu  philadiipliui)  near  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  probably 
belongs  to  this  genus.      It  cannot  be  Eckintitema  ipimuloium  Kud.,  aa 


Fig.  61S.    Skplunttrim  lllbtrti. 


(Oii^naL) 


81  (76)    Oral  sucker  degenerate.     Parasitic  in  gall  ducts. 

Pegosomum  R&tz  1903. 

Echinostomes  of  moderate  sie  with  lance-shaped  muscular  body.  Collar  poorly  developed, 
with  single  tow  of  blunt  spines.  Skin  spinous.  Oral  sucker  entirely  degenerate.  Phaiynz 
present.  Fork  of  intestine  not  near  acetabulum  which  is  powerful  and  near  center  of  body. 
Cirrus  sac  large,  mostly  preacetabular.  Testes  median,  in  posterior  half  of  body.  Ovary 
deitral,  poatacetabular  and  pre  testicular.  Viteliaria  from  phaiyni  to  posterior  end.  confluent 
Id  median  line,  onW  in  front  ol  genital  pore,     t'terus  short.     Eggs  large,  not  numi 

In  gall  ducts  of  Ardeidae.     Only  one  species  reported  from  North  America  a: 
esptrum  Wright  from  Anita  minor. 


'75)     Oral  sucker  without  collar  and  spines. 


83 


A  condition  not  represented  in  the  key  is  found  in  the  AcurTH0CBA9in>AE  where  the  large 
tunnel-shaped  oral  sucker  opens  at  the  anterior  tip  and  is  surrounded  by  a  crown  of  promi- 
nent nines.  Acanlluickasmiu  coroiurium  (Cobbold)  was  taken  from  the  alimentary  ouial  of 
an  AUitaUr  mUsUiipittisii  that  died  in  England.  According  to  Odhner  Cr^^fMiKHu  and 
CMcindla  are  members  of  this  family  which  have  lost  the  oown  of  q)ines.  Dgro^rufu  may  also 
be  ttl^ed  to  it. 

83  (94)     Genital  glands  median  in  linear  series  in  posterior  region  of  body.    84 


r  rarefy  ( 
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84  (91)     Uterus  between  ovaiy  and  acetabulum,  possesung  an  ascending 
'  '.    Testes  ordmarily  bdiind  ovary  and  close  to 

y  (Leucerutkrui)  near  acetabulum  and  separated 
from  ovary  by  coils  of  uterus 85 

In  DtrapriiHs  kispida,  a  peculiar  distome  lound  in  Acipmer  in  Europe  and  reported  one* 
by  StaSoid  in  the  lake  sturgeon  from  Canada  tbe  arrangement  of  the  germ  glands  difien  from 
either  plan  noted  in  the  key  line  above.  Too  oval  testes  are  median  in  posterior  end;  median 
ovary  lies  near  laixe  receptaculum,  separated  from  acetabulum  and  testes  by  about  equal 
distances  which  are  filled  by  uterine  coils.  Uterus  has  short  descending  ramus  which  extoidi 
posleriad  from  ovarian  complex  to  anterior  testis,  and  long  ascending  ramus  from  this  point  to 
genilal  pore  on  median  anterior  margin  of  acetabulum.  Vilellaria  are  eitracecal,  in  uterine 
regioa.  Cirrus  sac  and  seminal  vesde,  nearly  median  and  postace!abular,  are  both  well  de- 
veloped, but  rathei  distinctly  separated.  The  relationship  of  the  genus  is  not  dear  and  tbe 
American  record  needs  confinDation,  hence  this  fonn  is  not  included  in  the  key. 

85  (88)     Body  muscular;  dmis  sac  present. 

Family  Azygiidae  Odhner  ipii   .    ,     86 

Infra-medium  to  large  disComes.  More  or  less  elongate,  flattened,  with  thick,  muscular 
body.  Suckers  powerfully  developed.  Skin  smooth,  on  contraction  drawn  into  irregular 
transverse  folds.  No  prepharyni.  Pharyni  powerful,  esophagus  very  short,  intestinal  crura 
reach  posterior  end,  Eicretory  bladder  Y-shaped  with  very  long  branches  reaching  even  to 
anterior  end.  Genital  pore  median,  in  front  of  and  above  acetabulum;  genital  ^nus  spadous. 
Uterus  with  ascending  limb  alone,  extending  direct  from  ovary  to  genital  pore  In  dosely  laid 
transverse  loops.  Laurer's  canal  present;  receptaculum  seminis  wanting.  Vitellaria  follic- 
ular, lateral,  extracecal,  not  reaching  to  posterior  end.  EgRs  45  to  8j  ft  lung,  with  cap;  when 
deposited  they  contain  each  a  ripe  embryo,  regularly  nondliated. 

Stomach  parasites  oj  fishes. 

86  (87)     Germ  glands  form  series  in  posterior  region;  ovary  anterior,  not  far 

separated  from  testes Asygia  Looss  1899. 

Distomes  of  moderate  size  or  Urger,  with  sli^lly  flattened,  much  elongate,  nearly  ivtindii- 
cal  muscular  body,  rounded  at  both  ends  (Fig.  651).  Genital  pore  close  to  acetabulum.  Cfrmt 
sac  present.  Seminal  vesicle  lorig  and  coiled.  Uterus  intercecal,  in  center  third  of  body. 
Vilellaria  extend  at  least  between  acetabulum  and  posterior  testes.  Ovary  and  testes  behind 
middle  of  body.  Main  stem  of  ncretoiy  bladder  splits  behind  testes;  lateral  brandies  do  not 
unite  in  anterior  ngion.     Eggs  45  by  Ji  /i  with  thin  shell  and  albumen  coveririg. 

Aiygia  is  a  powerfully  muscular  type  and  is  usually  much  distorted  in  the  process  of  preser- 
vation so  that  a  lot  of  spedmens  tajien  from  the  same  host  at  tbe  same  time  present  marked 
external  dttlerences  in  the  preserved  condition.  Such  extreme  spedmens  have  beea  the  ba^ 
for  various  new  genera,  e.g.,  Uegadistamum  of  Leidy  and  Stafford,  UimadUlamum  of  Leidy 
uid  HoisaUius  of  Goldberger.    The  same  factor  has  1»1  to  the  separation  of  too  many  as  spedes. 

Despite  many  records  of  its  occurrence  tbe  common  European  A .  lucii  (-A.  ItrtMcaBt)  has 
not  been  found  in  North  America.  Several  spedes  peculiar  to  this  continent  occur  in  .i4«tac(iJni, 
Micntplerus  saimaidei  and  delomieu,  Eioi  luciui  and  rdicaliituj,  A  milettita  ntfcsMi,  Salct- 
Hniu  namaycusk,  Lucinprrca,  Lcia  lata,  Salmo  lebaga.  Maine,  St.  Lawrence,  Great  Lakes, 
Wisconsin- 

87  (86)    Testes  just  behind  acetabulum,  separated  from  ovary  by  coils  of 
uterus Leucerulhrus  Marshall  and  Gilbert  1905. 

Anterior  end  rounded,  posterior  end  pointed.  Oral  sucker  ventral,  promi- 
nent, acetabulum  one-half  as  large.  Intestinal  crura  slender,  straight,  ei- 
tending  nearly  to  posterior  end.  Excretory  vesicle  forking  at  ovary.  Teste* 
small,  postacetabular,  ohUque  to  each  other.  Uterus  at  first  conlined  to  area 
between  intestinal  crura,  ovary  and  testes,  later  filUng  posterior  three-fourthi 
of  body.     Vitellaria  bteral,  in  posterior  half  of  body,     laurel's  canal  present. 

One  spedes  known  (L.  rnvn/pUri)  from  mouth  and  stomach  of  black  baia 
and  bowfin  in  WisconMn  and  Indiana. 

Odhner  advocates  the  association  of  this  genua  with  Atygia  from  which 
it  differs  primarily  only  in  the  fact  that  ihe  testes  have  moved  from  their 
original  place  behind  the  ovary  and  have  been  drawn   anteriad  by  the 

-'—'--■ '  the  sperm  ducts  to  a  location  a  little  posterior  to  the  acelabu- 

.1.       1..!        1       ...,j  ■    Hemiunu,  marine  distomes  descended 
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88(85)    Body  flat,  thin,  transparent;  no  dmis  sac  present. 

Family  Opisthorchudae  LUhe  1901   .    .     89 

Ekmgmte  flatteoed  transparent  distomes  with  ireak  muKuUture.    Suckers  close  tonthet 

uid  veiy  weak.     Intestinal  cmia  reach  fully  01  nearly  lo  posterior  end.     Eicreton  buuider 

Y-iha^xd  with  sbort  branches  and  long  stem.    Genital  pore  close  in  front  of  aceubulum.    No 

'     u  sac.     Coiled  aemirul  vesicle.     Germ  glands  in  series  in  posterior  region,  ovary 

ira,  moderately  developed,  1   ' 


in  front  oi  tr 


poMerior  end.     Ltteru! 


Vilellaria  outside  intestinal  c 


mouty  postaceUbuiat.    Eggs 


■sites  of  gall  pai 
An  important  para! 
—*—■■— id  tevetu  tin 


89  (90)     Neither     uterine     coUs     nor    vitellaria    extend    anteriad    beyond 
acetabulum Opisthorchis  R.  Blanchard  1895. 

Anterior  end  conical,  posterior  end  broader.  Main  stem  of  excretory  bladder  5-^ped, 
passing  between  testes,  anterior  forks  of  ¥  short.     Vitellaria  in  groups. 

In  i^  ducts  of  mammals,  birds,  and  (?)  fishes.  Voun;  djstomes  encysted  in  skin  and  con- 
nective tissues,  especially  aubdermal  tissue  of  Eshes. 

Several  qicdes  m  North  America;  best  known  O.  pituiofdititiu  Word  1901  in  the  cat. 


Fio,  SSo.    OpisOurckis  tsn^oiai 


90  (89)     Uterine  co\\s  and  vitellaria  both  in  part  anterior  to  acetabulum. 

Melorchis  Looss  1899. 

Small  to  moderate  uzed  distomes  with  short,  compressed  body  tapering  anteriad.  Skin 
^linoui.  Testes  slightly  lobed,  nearly  symmetrical.  Coils  of  uterus  compact,  eitcnding  clearly 
over  crura  to  margins.     Vitellaria  compact,  e:ctEnding  anterior  to  acetabulum. 

A  single  American  species  M.  camplejiu  (Stiles  and  Hassall)  from  the  liver  of  cat.  New 
YoA,  Maryland,  District  ol  Columbia.  Peculiar  in  extent  and  arrangement  of  vitellaria  and  in 
postion  of  testes.  May  need  to  be  transferred  to  •  new  genus  when  its  structure  hu  been 
worked  out. 


91  (84)     Ovary  anterior,  r 

by  coils  of  a^ 


Stiks  and  Hisult.) 


r  acetabulum,  separated  from  one  or  both 
scending  and  descending  rami  of  uterus. 
Subfamily  Telorchiinae  Looss  1899. 

Small  to  middk  sized  distomes  with  slender,  elongate,  siwnous,  somewhat  flattened 
Anterior  region  very  mobile;  posterior  region  stable.  Acetabulum  small,  in  anterior 
Pbaryni  present,  esophagus  variable,  crura  long.  Testes  Undem,  both  in  posterior 
one  there  and  the  other  not  far  behind  ovary.  Laurer's  canal  and  receptaculum  semini 
«nt.  ^^teUaria  lateral,  elongate,  outside  intestinal  crura.  Uterus  in  coils  or  loops  b 
ovaiy  and  testes  or  when  one  testis  is  neat  nruy,  between  ovary  and  posterior  testis. 

In  the  Intesdne  o(  reptiles. 


body, 
cgion. 
rnd  or 
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92  (93)     Genital  pore  anterior  to  and  near  acetabulum;  cirrus  sac  very  long 

extending  far  behind  acetabulum  to  round  ovary. 

Telorchis  Liihe  1899. 

Small  to  middle  sized  distomes.  Musculature  light;  hence  wonns  translucent.  Testes 
close  together,  near  posterior  end,  separated  from  ovary  which  lies  at  the  end  of  the  cirrus  sac 
and  near  the  center  of  the  body,  by  a  mass  of  uterine  coils.  Excretory  vesicle  long,  median, 
extends  anteriad  about  to  ovary  where  it  forms  two  lateral  branches. 

Species  distinguished  by  length  of  esophagus  and  direction  uid  extension  of  uterine  coils. 
Cercorckis  Liihe  with  esophagus  and  having  uterine  coils  entirely  intercecal,  grades  into  Telorchis 
8.  str.  Liihe  (without  esophagus  and  with  uterus  coiled  beyond  ceca),  and  cannot  be  accepted 
as  a  valid  subgenus. 

Apparently  con&ned  to  reptiles;  six  or  more  species  in  North  America.  Revi^on  of  genus 
by  Stunkard. 


Fig.  682.    Telorchis  medius.    Ventral  view.     X  28.     (After  Stunkard.) 

93  (92)     Genital  pore  dorso-lateral,  separated  by  marked  interval  from  ace- 

tabulum.    Cirrus  sac  entirely  preacetabular. 

Proteties  Barker  and  Covey  191 1. 

Two  species,  P.  Uptus  Barker  and  Covey  and  P.  angustus  (Stafford)  in  North  America. 
From  Chrysemys  marginata  and  C  fncla. 

94  (83)    Ovary  lateral;  testes  either  median  or  slightly  lateral 95 

95  (96)    Ovary  separated  from  acetabulum  by  coils  of  uterus. 

Plagioporus  Stafford  1904. 

Small,  fusiform  distomes  with  acetabulum  larger  than  oral  sucker  and  anterior  to  middle 
of  length.  Skin  smooth.  Pharynx  and  esophagus  present;  crura  extend  to  posterior  end. 
Testes  median,  close  together  in  center  of  postacetabular  region.  Ovary  small,  lateral,  just 
in  front  of  anterior  testis.  Uterus  from  ovary  to  acetabulum.  Genital  pore  lateral,  on  level 
of  intestinal  bifurcation.  Cirrus  sac  large,  preacetabular,  obhquely  transverse.  VitellariA 
lateral,  from  esophagus  to  posterior  end. 

Only  species  known Plagioporus  serotinus  Stafford  1904. 

Litestine  of  large-scaled  sucker  {Moxostoma  macrokpidotum)  in  Canada. 

96  (95)    Ovary  close  to  acetabulum,  at  least  not  separated  from  it  by  coils  of 

uterus 97 

97  (104)    Testes  large,  in  posterior  region  of  body,  separated  from  ovary  by 

small  uterus  with  few  eggs;  or  when  eggs  are  numerous, 
they  extend  beyond  testes  into  posterior  end  {Bunodera 
only).  .    .     Family  Allocreadiidae  Odhner  1910  .    .     98 

Distomes  of  small  to  moderate  size;  body  attenuated  and  mobile  anteriorly.  Suckers 
well  developed.  Pharynx  and  esophagus  present;  crura  long,  but  not  reaching  posterior  end. 
Genital  pore  near  acetabulum  or  not  more  than  halfway  to  oral  sucker,  median  or  slightly 
lateral.  Ovary  lateral,  behind  but  not  far  from  acetabulum.  Testes  large,  proximate,  in 
posterior  region  halfway  or  more  from  acetabulum  to  posterior  end.  ViteUaxia  Lateral.  Eggs 
large. 

Parasites  of  fishes;  rarely  of  higher  vertebrates. 

98  (103)    Uterus  short  with  few  coils,  between  anterior  testis  and  acetab- 

ulum. 

Subfamily  Allocreadiinae  Odhner  1905  .   .     99 

Acetabulum  at  end  of  first  third  or  fourth  of  total  length.  Excretory  bladder  single,  un* 
divided,  sac-shaped,  rarely  pyriform.  Genital  pore  preacetabular,  median  or  slightly  lateral. 
Cirrus  and  sac  large,  well  developed.  Testes  large,  proximate,  median  or  oblique  in  posterior 
region.  Ovary  spherical  or  lobed,  close  between  acetabulum  and  testes,  not  median.  Vitcl- 
lana  lateral,  well  developed,  partly  covering  crura,  often  confluent  behind  testis. 

Eggs  not  numerous,  usually  large. 
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09  (100)    Oral  sucker  smooth  i  not  provided  with  muscular  papillae  around 
anterior  end "...       Allocreaditim  Looss  1900, 


wilhoul  filiment.  large  (60  to  90*1)  with  light  yellow  shell. 

Intestine  of  ireah-waler  fishu. 

Several  (pedes  from  stomach  and  intestine  o(  sheepshead,  pumpkin- 
tttd,  sturgeon,  sucker,  dace,  minnow,  and  gall-bladder  of  red-finned  min- 
now. Collected  in  Great  Lakes  region.  Lake  Erie,  Ontario;  Lake 
Sebago,  Maine.     Synopsis  of  genus  by  Wallin, 

"  '  -.-...        -..  ...     jjjyfly  nynpb 


bvDOpSI! 


Representative  American  species. 

Allocreadittttt  lobatum  Wallin  1909. 

Length  4  to  7  nun.,  breadth  1  to  1,5  mm.    Suckera  equal,  D.46  to  0.5 
mm-  in  diameter.    No  prepbarynx;  pharyni  0.34  to  o.j  rom.  long  by 

Testes  lobed:  cirrus  sac  extends  to  center  of  acetabulum.  Ovary 
si^erical;  vitellaria  posiovarial,  profuse,  confluent  behind  posterior 
testis.  Receptaculum  large,  pyriform,  between  ovaiy  and  anterior  teatia. 
'     '    ■  .     -       .     .-  ....  g^^  ^^^ 


67  to  85  |i  long  by  46  to  S7  i>  tiroad. 


Fio.  6Sj.    AUocriadium  iebalum.    Utci 


Utcnn  indicitKl  by  dotlsd  ais, 
19.       (Aftet  Wallin:} 


o  (99)     Six  oral  papillae  surround  anterior  end loi 


loi  (101)     Genital  pore  anterior  to  fork  of  intestine. 

Crepidoslomum  Braun  1900. 


Intine  Just  anterior  10  acetabulum.  Excretory  bladder 
ac  muscular:  pore  anterior  to  fork  of  intestine;  testes 
in.  halfway  fr'>m  acetabulum  to  posterior  end.  Vitel- 
lind  testes.  Uterus  short,  with  few  eggs,  between  ace- 
d  anterior  testis.  In  intestine  of  fresh-watei  fishes, 
jt  adequately  described. 

live  American  species. 

Crepidoslomum  cornutum  (Osbom)  1903, 
St  known   species  in   (he  North  American  fauna  is  C. 

tflfniUKBi  luSDorn)  from  the  stomach  and  pyloric  ceca  of  black  bass,  rock 

viscera  of  various  craylish.  Ontario.  Canada.  The  wonn  manifests  pre- 
cocious seiual  maturity  as  the  larger  cysts  contain  many  eggs  already  ex- 
truded. Very  young  forms  have  been  taken  from  Mayfly  nymphs  (H«oj*iiid) 
by  Cooper. 


Fio.  6^4-     CrefUasIt 


elongal.'.    C 


Represent  J 

Probably  the  b 
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„_.  ^ , ,. m.)  looted 

!T  of  body.  Ovary  posteiior  and  cloae  to  Kctabuliun.  tHghtly 
lateral.  Vitellaiia  fiom  pharynx  to  posteriai  end.  Uterus  titular,  ibort, 
with  few  eggs.  Genital  poic  midway  from  acetabulum  to  oral  sucker. 
Cirrus  large,  with  broad  lumea  at  anterior  end.  Cimu  sac  reachiiig  to 
posterior  border  of  acetabulum  or  even  a  little  beyond.  Testes  qihericai, 
close  together,  median,  or  ilishtly  oblique,  halfway  liom  acetabulum  to  pas- 
tetioT  end. 

Representative  Americaii  species. 

AcToItchanus  petalosa  (Landei)  1901. 


"  This  is  the  D.  auriculatum  Wedl  of  Linton  and  i)  is  upon  the  auth 
Loom  thatluse  the8bovesp«ificdemonstr8tion"(St«flord).  ThBeo_   .     . 
of  Odhner  that  Acr.ptlaliaa  is  a  synonym  of  Aa,  Untoni  appean  to  be  in- 


Flo.  6S5.    Acmlicliaimi  fMtia: 


103  (9S)     Uterus  dorsal  to  both  testes,  extendmg  nearly  to  extreme  posterior 
end Subfamily  Bunoderina£  Looss  1903. 

Small  distomes,  with  elongate  body,  and  smooth  sida.  Anterior 
region  small,  musdes  moderately  developed.  Oral  sucker  with  drcle 
□I  six  muscular  mammiform  processes,  often  a  collar-like  expaiuion. 
Acetabulum  equal  Id  or  larger  than  oral  sucker.  Pharynx  and 
esophagus  present,  crura  long.  Genital  pore  between  ventrai  and 
oral  suckers.  Ovary  close  behind  acetabulum  and  lateral.  Testes 
oblique,  in  posterior  half  of  body.  Uterus  with  descending  uid 
ascending  rami  in  sacculate  form,  dorsal  to  testes  in  posterior 
region.  Laucer'scanalandreceptacuhunseminisprcsent.  Vitellaria 
lateral,  well  developed,  extending  from  pharynx  to  caudal  ad.     Eggs 


Type  genus Bunodera  RaiUiet  1896. 

E90[diagu9  long,  forcbody  narrow.  Fork  of  intestine  somewhat 
anterior  to  acetabulum.  Cirrus  sac  without  muscular  tissue  in  wall. 
Testes  oblique,  far  back  in  body.  Vitellaria  not  confluent,  not 
reaching  posterior  end.  Uterus  with  descending  and  ascending 
rami,  greatly  enlarged,  not  coiled,  eictending  to  posterior  end  and 
covering  testes  on  ventral  side  of  body. 


Recorded  in  North  America. 

Buttodtra  luciopercae  (O.  F.  MUller)  1776. 


Fio.  «B6.    JuuJc'ii 
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t04  (97)  Testta  small,  in  center  of  body,  separated  from  ovary  by  dense 
uterine  coils  mtb  masses  of  eggs;  no  eggs  posterior  to 
testes Aundistomum  StaSard  1905. 

Elongate,  slightly  coiutricteil  aX  center,  with  lateral  auriUe  on  each  aide  of 
oral  sucker.  Skin  covered  with  line  scales.  Acttabulum  smaller  tliwi  oral 
sucker,  located  in  cenlei  of  anterior  lialf  of  body.  Pharynx  present;  crura 
eitend  to  posterior  end.  Encretory  vesicle  very  long,  eictendins  nearly  to 
acetabuluin.  dividing  into  sluirt  laLeral  branches  directed  anteriad.  Testes  ob- 
lique, near  center  of  body;  drrus  sac  lai^,  extending  from  posterior  margin 
of  acetabulum  to  genital  pore  located  between  sucken  and  posterior  to  fork  of 
intestine.  Ovary  postacetabular.  dextral.  Laurer'a  canal  in  fork  of  eicretory 
duct;  wall  Chick.  VitelUria  continuous  from  right  to  left  both  above  and  be- 
low crura  and  eicretory  duct,  extending  anteriad  to  posterior  margin  of  acetabu- 
lum.    Eggs 31  by  ij li. 

Only  species  known.  .   Auridistomum  chdydrae  Stafford  1900. 
Intestine  ot  CMydra  serpttUiita. 


Flo.  W}.    AwidKlemHmcU) 


ttvdrae-    VitcUaria  changed  to  correspond  with 
Veaual  view.    MagmSed.    (AJleiSuaard.l 


105  (68)    Testes 


in  two  longitudinal  series. 


Pleorckis  Railliet  1 


flattened  body.    Skin 
....  ,       -     le-'ourth  body  length. 

Oral  sucker  subtcrminal  Prepharynx  prominent,  pharynx  small,  esophagus 
extended,  crura  with  single  branch  directed  anieiiad.  Eicretory  system 
unknown 

Genital  pore  preacetabular.  Cirrus  sac  absent  (?).  Testes  numerous 
m  two  rows  near  median  plane  in  posterior  half  of  body.  Vitellaria  in  two 
broad  lateral  bands  from  acetabulum  to  posterior  end.     Other  organs  COO' 

hind  acetabulum      L'tenis  short;  ova  scanty,  4E  fi  long. 

Reported  b>  Ixidy  from  lungs  ot  mu^  turtle  [Aromoclidys  oierata 
LaCr  )  as  Uonoiioma  rncUt.  Shown  by  Sliles  and  Hassall  to  be  distome, 
somewhat  like  Dtiioma  polyorcliis  Stossich.  Position  and  relationship  de- 
pendent finally  on  more  perfect  knowledge  of  structure  which  awaits  dis- 
covery ot  new  material 


Fig.  68S.    Plnmkum 


.    Uignified.    (AfCerStOcaJ 


100  ifil)  Acetabulum  represented  by  two  small  suckers  set  close  together  in 
deprc^on  on  mid-ventral  surface  near  t:enter  of  body; 
genital  cloaca  opens  between  the  two  suckers. 

Subfamily  Chyptoconiminae  Osbom  igoj. 

Very  small,  spinous  distomes  of  uniform  width  throughout,  with  bluntly  rounded  ends. 
Oral  sucker  very. large  and  prominent.  Ventral  sucker  double,  minute,  withdrawn  into  pocket; 
genital  pore  between  the  two,     Prepharynx,  pharynx,  and  short  esophagus  present;    i 


extend  to  aoterior  margin  o, 


e  Y-shaped,  fork  at  oviduct.  Ulterior 
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branches  reach  to  poalerior  margin  of  pharym.  Tote* elongate,  panlld, 
donal,  in  posterior  third  of  body;  seminal  vesicle  convotuted.  l&rgei  no 

ouial  (?);  vitetlaria  lateral,  in  central  region.  Uterus  with  descending 
ramus  on  right,  slightly  coiled,  extending  to  posterior  end,  ascoidiBg 
ramus  reluming  on  left,  crpssing  anterior  to  ovary  and  passing  on  rigbt 
to  genital  atrium.    Eggs  small,  dark,  about  so  by  lo/i. 

Type  genus.  .    .       Crypiogonimus  H.  L.  Osbom  1903. 

Tlie  genus  has  been  placed  in  the  Acanthochasmidae;  see  note  under 
81  (75).  Even  if  that  action  be  justified  it  occupies  a  portion  suffici- 
ently isolated  to  demand  rank  in  a  separate  subfamily   as   indicated 

Only  species  known  in  North  America. 

Crypiogonimus  chyli  Osbom  1903. 

In  stomach  and  intestine  of  MicrapUrus  dolomieu  and  Amtlaflites 
nipestris;  Lake  Chautauqua.  New  York;  St.  Mary's  River,  Michigan; 
Canada.  Ypung  distomes  encysted  in  small  black  bass,  rock  bass,  and 
minnows  (Cooper). 


Plo.  689.    Cryplctm. 


107  (66)     Coils  of  uterus  extend  well  beyond  testes  into  posterior  portion 

of  body 108 

108  (log)     Mouth  surrounded  by  a  crown  of  six  muscular  papillae  which 

are  outgrowths  of  oral  sucker Bunodera. 

See  note  under  66  in  this  key  and  description  with  figure  under  lOj. 

109(108)    Mouth  without  crown  of  papillae no 

no  (lis)    Vitellaria  represented  by  small  solid  more  or  less  lobed  organ  on 
each  side  of  body  just  anterior  to  ovary. 

Family  Gorgoderidae  Looss  1901. 

Muscular  distomes  with  slender  mobile  anterior  region  and  flattened  posterior  region. 
Suckers  muscular;  acetabulum  especially  projects  noticeably  beyond  surface  of  body.  Skin 
without  s|Hnes  but  ollen  with  line  papillae.  Esophagus  long  without,  or  short  with  pbaiyni. 
Crura  simple,  extend  to  posterior  end.  Excretory  bladder  simple  tubular,  extending  from 
dotsi\  pore  near  posterior  end  to  region  of  ovarian  complex,  (jenital  pore  median,  between 
acetabulum  and  fork  of  intestine;  without  male  copulatory  organs.  Ovary  lateral,  post- 
acetabular^  Laurcr's  canal  or  receptaculum  seminis  present.  Testes  lateral,  oblique  or  sym- 
metrical. Uterus  in  numerous  open  loops  chiefly  postovarian.  Eggs  relatively  large  with 
thin,  faintly  colored  shell. 

Only  one  subfamily  reported  in  North  America, 

GORCODERINAE  LOOSS  1899    .    .       Ill 

Small  to  submedium  in  size,  sometimes  slender,  sometimes  broad  in  posterior  region. 
Esophagus  relatively  long,  without  mu.icuiar  pharynx.  Tesle<i  more  or  less  oblique  and  within 
intestinal  crura.     I^urer's  canal  present  but  no  receptaculum  ■eninia.    Vitellaiia  not  far 

In  urinary  bladder  and  ducts  ul  nshes  and  amphibians. 
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III  (i  14)    Body  Ungate,  lanceolate  without  conspicuous  well  madced  anterior 

and  posterior  regions iia 

III  (113)    Testes  subdivided,  forming  on  one  side  a  series  of  four  and  on  the 
other  five  parts;  in  all  nine  separate  lobes. 

Gorgodera  Looss  1899. 

Totis  00  ovarian  ude  has  five  parts;  the  oiqioutc  testis  lies  further  tn- 

tciiul  and  is  divided  into  four  parti  only.      In  well^developcd  adults  thrir 

organs  are  completely  concealed  by  the  coils  of  the  uterus  filled  with  duk 

brown,  almost  back  eggi. 

Found  in  the  bladder  of  various  Amphibia:  Rana  and  Satamoiidra  (7). 
At  least  two  qiedes  in  North  America. 

Representative  American  species. 

Gorgodera  minima  Cort  191a. 


VM.    690.     Gttfiitr*  ailii'Ku. 


113  (113)    Two  simple  testes,  elongate-oval,  not  di\nded. 

Gorgoderina  Looss  1903. 

Tata  are  elongate  and  have  IrmuUr  notcbol  margiiis  but  do  not  divide  into  section!. 
Vitellaria  have  oo^  few  lobes.  Much  like  tbe  fonner  genus.  Adults  are  difficult  to  distinguish 
after  the  uterine  coils  cover  tbe  testes. 

Found  in  the  bladder  of  Amphibia;  £1^0,  Kana  and  Salamatidra  (?).  Three  spedt*  known 
(nm  North  America. 


Representative  American  spedea. 

Gorgoden 


1  altenuata  Stafford  1903. 


Fio.  Sill.    C«(«lcriiM  «( 

114  iiii)    Body  elongate;   slender  anterior  region  distinct  from  broad  poste- 
rior region Phyllodiilomum  M,  Braun  1899. 

No  sharp  line  of  divi^on  marks  the  transition  between  the  two  regions 
of  tbe  body.  The  vitellaria  sic  solid  masses  only  slightly  mdented 
marginally.  The  testes  are  oblique,  well  separated  from  each  other, 
and  oQ^  weakly  lobed  if  at  all. 

In  unnary  bladder  of  fishes  and  amphibians. 

Representative  American  species. 

PkyilodUtomum  americanum  Osbom  1903. 
One  qiedei  {P.  amerkanum  Osbom)  reported  from  North  America 
'  mUyiloma;  two  others  doubtful  from  pike  (Emx  tucius),  bullhead 
tiuTiu  MM/miu),  and  perch  (Ptrca  jiataans)  in  Canada 


Phi.  «9i.    Pkylloiliileimmm  ai 


Vealrdview.     X  iB.    (Aflai 


115(110)     Vitellaria  composed  of  distinctly  separated  follicles 116 
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ii6  (119)     Vitellaria  confined  to  extreme  anterior  region  of  body,  not  ex- 
tending posteriad  further  than  acetabulum 117 

117  (118)     Vitellaria  extend  across  entire  body  in  anterior  region,  reaching 
nearly  to  acetabulum. 
Genital  pore  on  ventral  surface. 

Subfamily  Brachycoelunae  Looss  iSgg. 
Intesdnal  crura  short,  not  extending  posteriad  lo  acetabulum.    Genital  pore  median,  between 
sucken.    Testes  lateral,   near  acetabulum.     Ovary  lalcral,  prctesticular.     Uterine  coils  fill 
entire  posterior  region.     Eggs  numerous,  small. 
A  single  species  BrachycBelium  kospilaie  Stafford  190J  is  recorded  from  North  America. 
Genital  pore  marginal. 

Subfamily  Pleurogenetinae  Looss  1899, 

Genital  pore  ^nistral,  oilcn  marRinal.     Cirrus  sac 
eminalis  and  muscular  drrus.    Eggs  13  to  ton  long. 

inu:siiiii.-s  ui  /loui^i    a  anisic  aintit-a  m  Chamrlion. 

Tbe  family  description  as  written  by  Odhner  will  not  take  in  the  American  genus  whidi 
Logss  and  lie  think  sitoulil  certainly  be  included  here.  Until  more  data  are  available  it  b 
unwise  to  make  a  new  place  for  this  single  genus. 

Only  North  American  genus  yet  described. 

LexogeiKS  Stafford  1905. 

Small  distomes,  with  broad,  thick,  heart-shaped  body  in- 
dented at  posterior  end.  Skin  spinous.  Suckers  small,  poorly 
developeef,  nearly  equal;  acetabulum  near  center  o(  body. 
Pharyni  present;  esophagus  very  short;  crura  short,  some- 
what inflated ,  not  reaching  even  to  center  o(  body.  Excretory 
vesicle  divides  near  pore,  lateral  branches  inflated,  terminat- 
ing behind  testes.  Ovaiy  pyramidal,  lubed,  prcacetabular, 
between  testes,  slightly  deitral.  Vitellaria  ventral,  extend 
across  entire  l>ody  from  pharynx  nearly  to  acetabulum. 
Laurer's  canal  and  small  receptaculum  present.  Uterus 
chiefly  postacetabular,  with  longitudinal  folds  in  two  groups 
one  on  each  ^de  of  body.  Testes  oval,  small,  lateral  at  ends 
of  crura,  in  line  with  acetabulum  or  slightly  posterior.  Cir- 
rus sac  long  and  narrow,  preacctabular.  ^nistral,  with  coiled 
drrus.  Sciual  pore  dorsal,  sinistral,  midway  between  center 
and  margin  at  level  of  fork  in  intestine.    Ova  small,  14  by 


:i8  (117)     Vitellaria  consist  of  small  groups  of  follicles  lateral  to  pharynx  in 
extreme  anterior  region. 

Caecincola  Marshall  and  Gilbert  1905. 
Very  small  distomes;  anterior  end  truncate,  posterior  end  bluntly 
rounded.  Entire  body  s|wipus.  Oral  sucker  very  large,  ai^tabulum 
much  smaller.  Mouth  terminal,  prepharyni  and  esophagus  equal,  rather 
long,  pharyn:!  prominent,  ceca  short  but  wide.  Eicretory  vescle  Y- 
shaped,  eitending  anteriad  beyond  pharynx.  Testes  very  large,  ovoid, 
in  posterior  half;  no  copulatory  organs;  seminal  vesicle  large,  bipartite. 
Ovary  lobed,  anterior  to  right  testis;  vitellaria  scanty,  far  anterior,  lateral 
to  pharynK.  Uterus  poorly  developed,  a  few  open  loops,  above  and  be- 
hind testes,  extending  nearly  to  posterior  end  of  l>ody.  Receptaculum 
seminis  dorsal  to  ovary.  Assigns  by  some  to  the  family  AcanthocbM. 
midae;   see  note  under  El  (75)  in  this  key. 

Type  species. 

Caecincola  parvulus  Marshall  and  Gilbert  IQ05. 

One  spedes  known  (C.  parvulus)  in  ceca  and  stomach  of  large-mouthed 
black  bass  in  Wisconsin. 

Fic.eju-    Carcinalil  parvulm. 

]i9{ii6)     Vitellaria  not  confined  to  extreme  anterior  region lao 
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0  (i  23)    Intestinal  crura  short,  diverging,  not  passing  acetabulum.     .     1 21 

1  (ill)     Testes  symmetrical,  lateral,  post  acetabular. 
Subfamily  Microphallina£  Ward  1901. 

Smalt  <Iisti>me3  having  pcar-sbapcd  body  with  mobile  ulterior  region 
containing  alimentary  system.  SucLers  small,  prepliaryni,  pharynx 
and  bng  ewpha«u9  piexnl;  crura  short,  not  surpassing  acctabuluiD. 
Eicretory  system  V-shapcd.  Genital  pore  sinistral,  rarely  posl- 
acetabular.  No  cirms-sac.  Seminai  vesicle  immediately  preacetabu- 
lar.  Testes  symmetrical,  behind  acetabulim.  Ovary  deitral,  along- 
side of  acetabulum.  Vitellsria  symmetrical,  behind  testes,  in  form 
of  a  lobed  mass  of  follicles.  Uterus  coihil  in  posterior  region,  tx- 
tending  anteriad  about  as  far  as  posterior  margin  of  acetabulum. 


Representative  American  genus, 

hficTophaUus  Ward  1901, 
One  species  (if.  opacut)  in  Awiia  catea.  UUrepltna  delomitu,  An- 
guUla  ekryiypa,  lelalurus  fuiirlalui,  Pircafiattsceiu;  the  young  di»- 
tome  encystol  in  crayfish. 


''"lljSbol 

2  (121)     Testes  oblique,  in  ce 


:npkiiUMs  opaau.    Ventral  vkw;  dotted  tine  leprseiili 
ils  ol  utcnu,  Uled  with  eggs.     X  37-    (AlUrWard.) 

:r  of  body,  posterior  to  acctabulimi. 

Frotenleron  Stafford  1904. 
Small  distomts.  Broadest  at  center,  narrowed  behind.  Skin  spinous.  Oral  sucker  termi- 
nal, o.iSG  mm.,  acetabulum  0.6]  mm.  in  diameter.  Prepharyni  longer  than  pharynx  or 
esophagus.  Crura  short,  diverging,  not  passing  aceubulum.  Black  eye  spots  lateral  to 
E^uirynx.  Testes  oblique  in  center  of  body  behind  acetabulum.  Ovaiy  in  front  of  left  testis. 
Utenia  reaching  posterior  end.  Vitellaria  lateral,  short,  from  fork  of  intestine  to  near  ovary. 
Citnu  (and  sac  f}  extending  pusteriad  to  ovaiy.    Eggs  ii  by  11  fi. 

Type  species Prolenleron  diapkanum  Stafford  1904. 

Intestine  of  Amblaplilts  ruptslrii;  Mmtreat,  Canada. 

133(120)     Intestinal  crura  extend  beyond  acetabulum 134 

114  (125)     Uterus  forms  rosette  in  center  of  body. 

~  Cenirtnarium  Stafford  1904. 

Small  distomes,  tapering  somewhat  towait]s  both  toundei] 
ends.  Ventral  sucker  larger  than  oral,  at  end  of  anterior  third  of 
body.  Crura  terminate  opposite  center  of  ovary.  Testes  behind 
ends  of  crura,  not  conspicuous.  Uterus  roset 
of  body.    Vitellaria  lateral,  from  esophagus  l< 


Only  species  known. 

Cenlrovarium  loboUi  (MacCallum)  1895. 


Ovary  deeply  lobed. 


n.  long.    Suckers  relatively  small  and 


Magaified.    (Utet 
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a  coils  but  not  in  form  of  a  cen- 

ij6 

ia6  (139)     Geoiul  pore  near  oral  sucker  on  left  margin  of  body. 

Subfamily  Pbosthogoniuinae  LUhe  igog.  .    .     117 

Small  to  medium  sized  distamcs  with  body  somewhat  flattened  and  elongate.  Skin  qHDOUS, 
Pharynx  present,  esophagus  variable,  crura  halt  or  three-quarters  length  of  body.  Eicretory 
bladder  Y-shaped,  sometimes  with  caudal  vesicle.  Genital  poie  marginal,  dorsal  or  anterior 
to  oral  sucker.  Cirrus  sac  long,  slender,  cylindrical,  eitending  to  or  beyond  intestiiial  Ufur- 
calioD.  Testes  behind  acetabulum  and  ovarv.  Ovarv  close  to  aceUbulum,  vitellaiia  extim- 
Laurer's  canal  preaent.     Uteiu* 


Testes  symmetrical;  ovary  lobed; 


ne  coils  pass  between  testes. 
Proslkogonimus  Ltihe  1899. 

Europe.     Reported  (torn  North  America 


8  (137)     Testes  oblique  or  tandem;  ovary  entire;  uterine  coils  do  not  pass 
between  testes Cephnlogonimus  Poirier  1886. 


Genital  pore  donal  or  anterior  to  oral  sucker. 
Uterus  passes  from  ovarian  complex  directly 

side  of  body,  forms  mass  of  coils  behind  testes 
and  passes  anteriad  on  left  to  genital  pore. 
Vitellaria  not  always  entirely  eitracecal. 
Testes  round  or  irregular.  Eggs  numerous, 
moderate  in  size,  development  unknown. 

Two  species  in  intestine  of  frogs,  Toronto 
and   Montreal;    and   of    soft-shelled   turtles 
piiotieda  and  Amyda).  Minnesota. 


Fid.  69B.     CcphiUiit<^imui 
Magnified.    (After  Nickcnon.; 


129  (126)     Genital  pore   anterior  to   acetabulum,   from  nearly  1 
marginal  in  position. 

Family  Plagiorchiidae  LUhe  cAar.  eniCTvi.   .    .     130 

(Syn.  Ltpadertmitidiit  Odhner  1910.) 

More  or  less  elongate  distomes  with  moderalety  flattened  to  cylindrical  body;  rarely  {Ockt- 

duomj)  strongly  flattened.    Skin  usually  spinous  over  entire  body.    Prepharynx.  pharynx, 

and  esophagus  present:   crura  very  variable  in  length.     Excretory  bladder  typify  V-shaped 


with  median  stem  dividing  into  two  short  branches  behind  cumplei  of  Mehlis  gland.  Gemtal 
pore  usually  just  in  front  of  acetabulum,  slightly  left  of  median  line.  Cirrus  sac  cresceDtic, 
powerful,  with  prominent  loneiludinal  Hbers.  containing  cirrus,  vesicle,  and  prostate;  rarely 
{Aslialrema)  reduced.  Ovary  on  posterior  margin  of  acetabulum,  dcitral,  rarely  sinistral 
Testes  usually  oblique,  rarely  symmetrical  or  median,  close  behind  ovary.  Laurer's  canal 
present,  except  in  PmumBnetfrs^    receptaculum  seminis  variable.     Vilellana  lateral,  variable 


arefy  symi 

.  aaoters:    receptaculum  st 

Uterus  extends  poaleriad  to  end  of  body  and  it 

plicated  by  coils  filling  posterior  region.     Eggs  very  nun 


n  anteriad  tr 


n-"jillIS,*n 
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130(139)    Reccptaculum  seminb  present  (except  Plagiorckis);    crura  reach 
posterior  end  (except  Styphtodora) 131 

131  (138)     Vesicula  seminalis  fills  greater  part  of  drrus  sac;   pars  prostatica 
lollows  after  it  and  is  very  short. 

Subfamily  Plagiorchiinae  Luhe  1909.  .   .     133 

133(135)     Genital  pore  near  oral  sucker 133 

133(134)    Testes  median  or  nearly  so Pneumonoeces  lx)ot&  igo3. 

Medium  ^zed  d!stO[ne«,  with  body  tlongate,  thick,  and  only  slightly  flntteaed,  taperinK  aa- 
teriorly.  Acttabulum  small.  Oral  suclier  large,  phaiyn"  well  developed,  esophagus  short,  in- 
testiaal  crura  long,  extending  to  posterior  end.  Genital  pore  just  behind  oral  sucker,  metUan, 
ventral.  Cimis  sac  greatly  elongate,  reaching  acelabulum.  Ovary  near  acetabtUum.  Tealea 
postovarian,  slightly  oblique.  Large  seminal  receptacle  between  testes  and  ovary.  No  Laurer's 
anal.  ViteUaria  lateral  in  middle  legioo  of  body.  Uterus  much  coiled,  eitending  to  eitiemc 
posterior  end.     Eggs  numerous,  small,  dark  shelled. 

In  lungs  of  Anurai  widely  distributed  and  abundant.  Develop  perhaps  from  XiphidioccT' 
cuiae.     North  American  spedei  wrJl  worked  out  and  described  with  key  by  Cart. 

Representative  American  species. 

Pneumtmoeus  coloradensis  Cort  1915. 


134  ('33)     Testes  lateral  and  symmetrical  o 


arly  so.       Pneumobites  Ward. 


Much  like  Pntumanotas  but  body  larger,  (bicker,  with  testes  lobed.  elongate,  lateral  and 
Vmmetrical  or  only  shghtly  oblique.  Extracecal  longitudinal  folds  of  uterus  pronouDixdIy 
longer  than  in  Panimotiotcis ,  Ovary  lobed.  Vitellaria  with  many  very  small  adni  in  each 
group.     Eggs  small. 

In  lungs  of  Anura,  Two  species  in  North  America:  P.  loHgiplf'iu,  P.  brmpUxui.  Cort, 
who  grouped  these  in  Pftiumonoices,  called  attention  to  their  close  relationship.    The  points 

-' '-lance  constitute  also  characteristic  diflercnces  from  other  species  in  Pneamonotces 

■xi  justify  their  being  made  an  independent  genua. 

Type  species Pneumobites  longiplexus  (Stafford)  190a, 
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135  (133)     Genital  pore  near  acetabulum 136 


136  (137)    No  conspicuous  phaiyngeal  glands. 


Plagiorchis  LUhe  1S99. 


Body  elongate  oval,  somcwhst  attenuated  at  both  ends,  a>veKd 
with  minute  apiues.  Pbaryni  and  esopbaKUS  of  apiirodmitely  equal 
length,  crura  reach  posterior  end,  or  near  it.  Genital  pore  just  an- 
terior to  acetabulum,  median  or  slightly  sinistral.  Cirrus  sac  curved 
aiDUnd  and  reaching  posterior  margin  of  acetabulum,  with  large 
veaicula  aeminalis.  Testes  round  to  oval,  oblique,  scpanted  oy 
uterine  branches.  No  receptaculum  scminis.  Ovary  spherical,  at 
inner  end  of  cirrus  sac.  Vitellaria  with  many  closely  crowded  [oIU- 
cles  usually  reaching  posterior  end.  Uterine  coils  putJy  pretesticu- 
Ur,  chiefly  posttesticular.     Egga  numerous. 

In  intestine  of  insectivorous  vertebrates,  chiefly  birds,  but  tlso 
amphibians,  reptiles  and  mammals,  infection  probably  through  in- 


North  American  species. 

Plagiorcfns  proximus  Barker  191 5. 
Reported  from  the  muskrat  in  North  America. 

Fio.  Toi.    PlatlttW  fmrfgwu.    Ventral  view.    X  )!■    (After  BaAerJ 


137  (136)     Conspicuous  pharyngeal  ^nds  present. 


Glypthdmins  Stafford  1905. 


Small,  oval  dislnmes  with  rounded  ends  and  cylindrical  body.  Skin 
apinous.  Acelabulum  smaller  than  oral  suclier,  anterior  to  middle  ol  body. 
Pharynx  and  esophagus  present,  pharyngeal  glands  conspicuous;  crura 
nearly  reach  posterior  end.  Testes  small,  spherical,  at  center  of  body,  post- 
acetabular.  nearly  symmetrical  Genital  pore  median  between  acetabulum 
and  fork  of  intestine.  Cimia  sac  overlaps  acetabulum  in  part.  Ovary  small 
at  left  of  acetabulum,  receptaculum  seminis  present.  Uterus  with  numerous 
short  transverse  coils  within  crura  between  testes  and  posterior  end,  qiread- 
ing  somewhat  beyond  ends  of  intestine.  Vitellaria  lateral  from  fork  of  in- 
teMine  nearly  to  end  of  crura.     Eggs  small,  numerous. 

Single  North  American  species  known. 

Clypthelmim  quiela  (StafForii)  1900. 

In  intestine  of  Canadian  frogs. 
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S  (131)     Veucula  seminalis  at  inner  end  of  cirrus  sac,  continued  to  outer 
end  by  long,  tubular  pars  prostatica. 

Styphlodora  Looss  1899. 

Body  somewhat  attenuated  anteriad,  but  broadened 
posteriorly,  with  rounded  ends.  Stin  covered  with  fine 
spines.  Pharynx  and  esophagus  present;  ctutb  do  not 
Teach  posterior  end.  Genital  pore  median,  preacetabular. 
Cinus  sac  encloses  coiled  ve»ciila  seminalis.  Ciims  pow- 
eriul.  Testes  oblique,  close  together  in  center  of  body. 
Vilellaria  pooriy  developed.  Receptaculuro  seminis  prra- 
cnt,  but  sznall.  Uterus  intercecal.  but  spreading  to  mat^ 
beyond  ends  of  crura.    Eggs  numerous. 

One  North  American  fonn  described  by  Goldberger  u 
SlypUodara  bmcaniaisii  from  the  liver  (?)  of  Bai 
iinijirulor,  Viiginia,  is  a  doubtful  member  of  this  gi 


139  {130)     No  receptaculum  seminis,  intestinal  crura  half  to  three-fourths 
body  length,  at  least  never  reaching  posterior  end. 

Subfamily  Renifehinae  Pratt  190J  .    .     140 
Crura  of  medium  length,  reaching  beyon 
every  cue  an  open  apace  or  uterine  coils  11 
bo^. 

TeaLes  at  ends  of  ctuia,  more  or  less  symmetrical. 

In  mouth,  air  passages,  lungs,  esophajcus  and  stomach  of  snakes. 

clearly  walked  out  and  de&ned  by  Odhner.  richly  represented  m  North  America 
five  out  of  the  seven  genera  already  described. 

40  (141)     Genital  pore  marginal  or  nearly  so Renifer  Pratt  1903. 

Small  distomea  with  elliptical,  ventrally  flattened  body  covered  with 
line  sranes.  Suckers  moderately  developed;  acetabulum  larger,  anterior 
to  middle.  Mouth  subterminal;  pharyni  present;  esophagus  ^ort;  in- 
testinal ceca  reach  beyond  acetabulum,  about  to  center  of  body.  Ex- 
cretory vessel  V-shapM),  Genital  pore  marginal,  about  level  of  fork  ol 
intestine.  Testes  both  symmetrical  just  behind  center  of  body  near 
ovary  which  is  lateral  at  right  posterior  margin  of  acetabulum.  Cirrus 
sac  ^rge,  reaching  lo  or  beyond  acetabulum  with  convoluted  seminal 
vesicle.  Vilellaria  submoderatc  in  size,  lateral,  in  central  third  of  bodv. 
Uterus  with  descending  and  ascending  limb,  passing  between  testes  nearly 
to  posterior  tip;  capacity  provided  by  increase  in  breadth  of  tube  and  not 
1  length  and  formation  of  coils. 


Representative  American  species. 

Renifer  elliplicus  Pratt  1903. 


Fic.  TO-    /tt^f"  dliHiais.    Ventral  view.     X  IJ.    (After  Piatt.) 

141(140)     Genital  pore  median  or  nearly  SO 143 
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143  (143)     Testes  oblique,  separated  by  greatly  enlarged  branch  of  uterus. 

Dasymetra  Nicoll  igii. 

Body  moderatrly  flattened,  9|Hnous.      Pharynx  UiEe,  cnira  wide,  not 

reaching  posterior  end.     Excretory  vesicle  Y-shaped,  with  many  aide 

branches.    Genital  poremediaD.sUghtlypreacetabulu'.  Cirrus  sac  short, 

-'  — ip;  cirrus  long.     No  receptaculum  seminia;  Launr'a  canal  present. 

'utria  brnDcbing,  lateral.    Uterus  coiled  in  posterior  end,  ascending 

s  wide,  nearly  straight,  inetratenn  long,  muscular.     Ova  35  /i  long. 


Vitd^'ria 


Type  and  only  species. 


Dasymeira  conferta  Nicoll  191 1. 


.  about  1. 


mm.  in  diameter;  escphagua  short;  crura  wide,  enlarged  at  ends.  Ex- 
cretory tubules  pigmented.  Testes  oblique,  separated  by  uterus.  Ovary 
at  right  posterior  iTiargin  of  acetabulum.  Vitellaria  lateral,  extend  from 
genital  port  to  posterior  barrel  oi  right  testis;  lollides  large.  Uterus 
spacious;  descending  ramus  dorsal,  ama!];  posterior  coil  behind  ends  of 
intestinal  crura;  ascending  ramus  irregular,  broad,  extending  to  acet^>ii- 
lum,      Metraterm  with  thick  muscular  walla.      Ova  dark  brown,  n  to 

^V*'mouth(?)''of diamond wileT-snalie{r™^Ki«wi«ir*«ii«/CT);  North 
America,  locality  unknown. 


Dn^milta  ai^rrla.    Veatnl  vi 


143  (141)    Testes  lateral,  symmetrical. 


L verted,  i 


genital  pore  right  and  ovary  left  of 
1  line Pneumatopkilus  Odhner  1910. 

Broad,  flat  distomes  of  aubmedian  uze  with  moderately  de- 
veloped suckers,  flreatest  width  behind  center,  tapering  to 
anterior  end,  rounded  posteriorly.  Skin  spinous.  Suckers  in 
anterior  third  of  body,  acetabulum  sUghtly  larger.  Genital  pore 
deitrai.  near  fork  of  intestine,  half  way  between  sudiers.  Oral 
sucker  slightly  subtcnninal,  pharynx  present,  esophagus  very 
short.  Crura  extend  to  or  just  beyond  testes,  with  numerous 
short  lateral  projections  on  outer  margin.  Excretory  vesicle  Y- 
shaped.  slender.  Stem  reaches  to  anterior  margin  of  testes. 
Testes  opposite,  just  behind  center  of  body,  lobed,  Cinus  aac 
and  cirrus  moderate  in  aiie.  Ovary  at  left  posterior  margin  of 
acetabulum.  Laurer's  canal,  but  no  receptaculum  seminis.  Vi- 
tellaria extracecal,  extend  from  level  of  genital  pore  to  anterior 
part  of  testes.  Uterus  with  descending  and  ascending  limb  pass, 
ing  between  testes;  thrown  into  transverse  loops  that  6U  post- 
testicular  region. 

In  the  lung  and  trachea  of  UiUroiim  fialyrhittus  and  Trepi- 
ilonalui  sipfdon. 

One  spedca  in  North  America,  originally  described  by  Leidy 
as  Dishna  Tartabiie  var,  b.,  and  list«l  later  by  Pratt  as  JUnifir 
aariabitis  taken  by  Odhner  as  tj-pe  of  the  new  genus. 


5,  J06.  /"iMlMlMiflpiiaiU 


driaWii.    Doranlvieir.  > 


I.  (After  Pratt.) 


I45  (144)     Topography  direct,  i.e.,  genital  pore  left  and  ovary  right  of  mediaD 
line. 146 
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146  (147)    Cirrus  sac  does  not  extend  posteriad  beyoad  acetabulum. 
Lechriorckis  Stafford  1905. 

Distomn  of  submoderate  size  oval.  nuTowcr  behind,  veatrst  sucker 
much  larger  tban  oral  (?).one-thirdbody  lenglb  from  anterior  end.  Skin 
ajrinous.  Pharyni  and  esophagus  present;  crura  extend  to  [posterior 
margin  o(  ?]  testes,  two-thirds  length  of  body.  Testes  targe,  nearly 
symmetrical,  almost  in  contact.  Cirrus  sac  \a.Tgt,  dorsal  and  anterior  to 
acetabulum  on  right  side.  Genital  pore  al  fork  of  intestine.  Ovary 
small,  sphericai,  at  the  end  of  cirrus  sac,  on  right  posterior  margin  of 
acelabulum.  Uleius  extends  direclly  posleriad  lo  end  of  body  and  then 
anteriad.  ascending  limb  greatly  expanded.  Vitellaria  (lateral  ?],  nearly 
entire  length  ol  ccca.     Eggs  dark  brown. 

Two  species  from  North  America;  type  L.  primiu  in  lung  of  Barter 
make.  The  only  well-described  species  13  one  which  Stafford  say»  be- 
longs here;  it  is  L.  danfotus  { —  Kcnifir  tioHgalus  Pratt)  in  mouth  of 
Bdfroden  phtyrktHUs.  Retufer  mtfosorckit  Crow  1913  from  the  lUeni* 
of  JVolru  rhembijera  may  belong  here. 

Fio.  ;o7.    LidritrMi  dtntalus.    Dotsil  view.     X  ts-    (After  PntL) 

147  (146)     Cirrus  sac  extends  posteriad  beyond  posterior  margiD  of  acetab- 

ulum  Zeugorchis  Stafford  1905. 

Small,  elongate  elliptical  distomes  with  aubterminal  oral  sucker  and   spinous  skin.     Ate- 

.-i_.i ^[  body.     Pharynx  and  esophagus  p ' '  ''  '"' '-- 

,wal.  lateral,  s  ....  ,  .        , 

Genital 

deacending  and  ascending  limbs,  m 
lateral  along  crura,  but  alio  covering 
bladder  median,  large,  with  evident  lateral  nrancnes. 

Single  North  American  form,  type  species. 

Zeugorchis  aequalui  Stafford  1905. 
Id  esopba^us  and  stomacb  of  garter  snake;   Canada,    This  form  is  very  inadequately  de- 
■cribed  and  its  postion  is  somewhat  a  matter  ot  conjecture.    Odhner  believes  it  should  be 
placed  in  thii  nibf uiiily. 

148  (65}     Ovary  posterior  to  one  or  both  testes 149 

149(153)     Ovary  posterior  to  both  testes 150 

ijo  (151)    Uterine  coils  anterior  to  ovary,  between  it  and  acetabulum;  testes 

small,  oblique,  nearly  symmetrical,  widely  separated  from 
each  other,  lateral  near  acetabulimi.  .  .  .  Leucerutkrus. 
For desaiptian  and  figure  consults?  (S6)  ia  this  key. 
151  (150)  Uterine  coils  posterior  lo  ovary,  between  it  and  ptKterior  end; 
testes  large,  oblique  or  nearly  median,  forming  with  acetabu- 
lum and  ovaiy  almost  a  continuous  median  series. 

Family  Dicrocoeludae  Bratm  1915. 

Elongate,  flattened,  transparent  distomes  of  moderate  sic  with  weak  suckers  and  poorly 
developed  musculature.  Acetabulum  near  anterior  end.  Intestinal  crura  do  not  reach  pos- 
terior end.  Eicretory  bladder  tubular,  reaching  anteriad  to  center  of  body.  Genital  pore 
uedlaa,  between  suckers,  near  fork  oi  intestine.  Cirrus  sac  small,  cirrus  conspicuous,  Gtna 
dandi  poitacetabular  with  testes  symmetrical,  oblique.  In  median  series  in  front  of  ovary, 
VitcUaru  ocoipy  central  region  of  body  mostly  outside  of  intestinal  crura.  Uterus  long  with 
dtaceudln^  and  ascending  branches  in  transi'erse  coils,  mostly  filling  area  behind  ovaiy.  Eggs 
modenle  m  siie.  very  abundant,  thick  shelled,  dark  brown. 

Paiasilic  chiefly  in  gall  ducts  of  Amniota. 

Type  genus Dicrocoelium  Dujardin  1845. 

Body  tapering  towards  both  ends,  more  anteriad.  Testes  oblique,  close  together.  Vitel- 
hria  lateral,  symmetrical,  small.  Genital  pore  with  drrus  sac  between  ventral  sucker  and 
((ttk  irf  intestine.  Uterus  prominent,  filling  entire  body  behind  germ  glands  which  lie  between 
KEtabuluu  Mtd  center  ol  body. 
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The  common  European  spedes  [D.  dendriticam,  the  old  Distama  latuxotatttm)  is  «Ud  by 
Leidy  to  be  [requeni  in  sheep  in  several  vestem  states,  but  Stiles  and  Hissall  report  it  u  ap- 
parentl>  not  in  North  America.  I  have  never  seen  a  specimen  collected  here.  Confusion 
with  Opistkorckis  and  »niilar  forms  b  wmmon  in  earlier  records. 

North  American  genus Halipegus  Looss  1899. 

Moderate  sized  distomcs  mtli  muscular  body,  round  in  cross-section,  and  powerful  ludLers. 
Pbaiyni  large,  esophaRua  short,  crura  eitending  to  posterior  end.  Genital  pore  close  to 
pharynx.  No  cirrus.  Testes  lateral,  near  posterior  end,  symmetrical.  Ovary  doie  behind 
right  testis;  vitellaria  just  behind  ovary  and  composaJ  of  group  of  4  to  s  Urge  (ollidei  on  each 
side.  Uleius  in  crowded  transverse  coils,  filling  almost  entire  body.  Eggs  extremely  numer- 
ous, smalt,  with  long  polar  filament.    In  mouth  and  pharynx  of  amphibia. 

North  American  Species.    .    .    .   Haliptgus  occidualis  Sla.Sai<i  igo^. 

In  moutb  and  eustachean  tube  of  Rana  caleibiami;  Canada,  Massachusetts. 

•  S^  (149)    Ovary  between  testes 153 

153  (156)     Ovary  median  or  nearly  so,  hence  directly  behind  anterior  tes- 

tis  154 

154  (155)     Genital  pore  between  acetabulum  and  pharynx. 

Sphaerostoma  Stiles  and  Hassall  1898. 

Small  distomes  with  actively  mobile,  powerful  anterior  region  and  broad  posterior  region. 
Suckers  powerful.  Pharyni  present,  esophagus  long,  crura  reach  into  caudal  end.  Ciraur 
SBC  large.  limis  muscular.  Testes  separate,  anterior  one  near  acetabulum  on  right,  posterior 
one  near  caudal  lip.  median.  Uvary  intermediate  but  slightly  to  left  of  median  line.  Vitel- 
laria  extensive,  lateral,  (rom  pharyni  to  posterior  end.  Uterus  in  few  coils  between  posterior 
testis  and  acetabulum.     With  few,  large  eggs. 

This  genus  has  not  yet  been  reported  from  fresh-water  fishes  in  North  America.  Union 
has  found  it  in  marine  fi^es  in  the  Woods  Hole  region  and  it  is  common  in  Europe  in  Cypri- 
nidae  and  many  other  (resh-waler  fishes  so  that  it  is  very  likely  to  be  found  on  this  continent 

155  (154)     Genital  pore  some  distance  behind  acetabulum,  just  anterior  ta 

anterior  testis Clinoslomum  Leidy  1856. 

Middle  sized  distomes  with  flattened  body. 
Oral  sucker  small  and  retracted  at  times  so  that 
the  body  wall  rises  around  it  Uke  a  collar.  Ace- 
tabulum near  oral  sucker,  hrger,  very  muscular, 
with  triangular  orifice.  No  pharynx,  short  eso- 
phagus and  long  crura  provided  with  lateral 
pockets.  Cirrus  sac  present.  Vitellaria  lateral, 
stronglydeveloped.cooHucnt  behind  testes.  Uter- 
us inverted  U-shaped,  reaching  forward  nearly  to 
acctabulimi,  with  expansion  on  distal  branch  of  U. 

Several  ^iccies  in  North  America.  Not  clearly 
distinguished  in  records.  Adults  are  parautic  in 
the  pharynx  and  esophagus  ot  fish-eating  birds 
such  as  herring  gull,  various  herons,  bittern,  eagle, 
stork.  Young  forms  encysted  in  frogs  and  fish 
(minnows,  perch,  bluegill.  bullhead,  rock  bass. 
pike,  blacli  bass,  trout,  etc.).  Cort  ha^  shown  that 
the  young  encysted  in  amphibia  are  a  different 
species  from  those  in  fish.  Widely  distributed  in 
eastern  North  America  at  least.  The  larval  stages 
are  so  abundant  in  some  regions  that  food  fish  arc 
rendered  unfit  for  use  by  the  middle  of  June.  The 
cysts  are  deserted  by  late  fall  and  Ihe  fish  are  free 
from  infection  in  winter. 

Diihma  orieola  Leidy  from  the  mouth  of  AUi- 
galor  missisiippiftisis  is  undoubtedly  a  related 
form  as  Pratt  surmised.     It  falls  in  this  family 
J08.      CHiwilamym  but  too  little  is  known  of  its  structure  to  justify  ^^', 
Mm.    Laivsl  stage  as3^-'-~  ' '-'■ 


a  definite  genus. 
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^57  ('5^)     Genital  pore  at  posterior  end.      .    .     Leucochloridium  Caxiis  iSiS- 

Smalt  diitomea  with  compre&a«]  muscular  body.  Botb  luckera  tnci  phBiyni  lai^  and  pow- 
erful. Esophagus  short,  crura  very  slender,  reaching  nearly  to  postvrior  end.  Excretory 
pore  dorsal  near  caudal  tip.  Cirrua  sac  present.  Lauier's  canal  present;  receptaculum 
wauling.  ViteUaria  lateral,  oinspjcuous,  cxtracecal.  Uterus  in  loops  ascends  an  one  side  at 
uel^uJum,  crosses  body,  and  descends  on  the  other  side.     Ejots  small,  thick  shelled. 

In  the  cloaca  of  birds,  not  reported  in  North  .America.  The  larval  stage  in  SHiiinea  a  a 
■porocyst  which  sends  into  the  tentacles  of  the  snail  branches  that  are  banded  in  color  and 
are  bitten  off  by  birds.  Reported  in  a  personal  letter  by  Mr.  Bryant  Walker  who  found  it  in 
SaaiHta  ovalii  in  Michigan. 

158  (157)     Genital  pore  ventral,  median,  just  anterior  to  posterior  testis. 

Hasstilesia  Hall  1916. 

Very  small  oval  dislomes,  nearly  round  in  cross  section.  Skin 
with  minute  spines  in  anterior  region.  Suckers  small,  nearly 
equal.  Pharynx  and  esophagus  present,  equal  in  length;  cnirm 
irregular,  reach  to  posterior  end  of  bexly.     Excretory  bbdder 

slightly  de^tral,  midway  from  acetabulum  (o  posterior  end.  Cir- 
rus sac  flask-iihaped,  large;  drrus  king.  Testes  large,  one  in 
ritremc  posterior  region,  nea'ly  median,  the  other  near  center  of 
b:xly  on  left.  Ovary  imall,  nmnd,  ventral  to  right  intestinal 
cn:um,  near  anterior  margin  of  posterior  testis.  VilcUsria  lateral 
in  anterior  half.  L'lenis  in  anterior  region  of  body,  moderately 
developed,  mostly  pretesticular  but  with  >  ungle  loop  between 
the  testes. 
Eggs  I J  by  IB  It. 

Single  American  species. 

Hassliiesia  Irkolor  (Stiles  and  Hassall)  1894. 

In  smalt  intestine  of  Lfpus;  abundant.  Maiyhind,  District  of 
Columbia,  Virginia. 

159  (^)     Distomcs  of  separate  sexes. 

Family  Sckistosomattdae  Looss  iSgg. 

Adults  parasitic  in  hloiid  ves.<«l4  of  man,  cattle,  and  birds;   not  yet  found  in  North  .America. 
Cercariae  very  similar  to  those  of  this  family  occur  in  .Vortb  American  snails. 
Campare  furcoceroous  cercariae  141  (146)  in  this  key. 

i6o  (63)  Special  adhesive  organ  behind  acetabulum.  Anterior  region  with 
holdfast  organs  usually  distinctly  separated  from  posterior 
region  with  genitalia Suborder  HolOBtomata  Liihe. 

The  genus  Cyathacoliie  without  differentiated  regions  has  not  been  recorded  in  North 
Amoic*. 

Only  family  represented. 

Family  Heuistouidae  Brandes  1888  .    .     i6t 

Dbtomes  with  body  more  or  less  distinctly  divided  into  two  regions.  Anterior  region  spoon 
ot  cop-shaped,  serving  as  adhesive  organ.  Suckers  poorly  developed,  but  with  peculiar  post- 
uctabular  sucking  organ.  Posterior  region  cylindrical  or  ovoid.  Intestinal  crura  extend 
a  posterior  end.     Excretory  bladder  in   form  of  subcutaneous  network.     Oenital  pore  at 


posterior  end.    Neither  ci 
Vitelluia. 


VitelLuia  conqiicuausty  developed.     Uterus  short  with  few.  very  large.  Ihin-^elled  eggs.     No 
■Itenuition  of   generations.     Itcvelop  with  iotermediate  host  but   without  altermtioo  of 


Fanatic  in  intestine  of  Amuiota. 
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t6i  (i66)     Adult  forms  with  developed  sex  organs 163 

i6a  (i6s)     Doisal  surface  without  special  suckers 163 

163  (164)     Anterior  region  ilat,  with  foliate  margins    sharply  set  off  from 
posterior  region Semistomtun  Diesing  1850. 

Antetiar  region  more  oi  less  in  tbe  form  of  a  cone  opaline  *"■- 
teriorly  and  ventrally.  AccUbulmn  often  coveted  by  qiecul  ven- 
tral holdfnst  orRan,  not  larger  than  oral  aucker,  in  one  case  eotirtly 
ladung.    Sexual  pore  dorsal. 

North  American  species. 

Hanistomum  cralerum  Baiker  and  Noll  igi5. 

Length  0.7s  to  i.8g  mm.    Cephalic  region  0.61  to  0,79  mm.  Ions 

by  0.41  to  0.4$  mm.  wide.     Caudal  region  0.2B  to  0.47  by  o.io  to 

0.36  mm.      Adhcave  disk  large,  flattened  cone  with  craterifoim 

lop,  without  papillae. 

An  unnamed  speciea  is  recorded  from  DiddpkU  mrftNMMa  by  C. 
Curtice. 

Fic.  711.    Bimiilamiimcnitrum.    Veolnlview.    Magnified.    <AfIer 


164  (163)     Anterior  region  cup  shaped,  with 

Frequently  called  Holoilomum,  a  name  of  later  date. 

Anterior  region  sharply  set  off  from  posterior  by  circular  grooi^ 
united  ventrally  to  a  cup.  with  moulh  at  anterior  end.  Concealc 
ulum  and  posterior  adhesive  organ  in  form  of  a  papilla  extending  ti 
pore  a  well  developed  genital  cone;  opening  terminal. 


circular  entrance. 
Slrigea  Abiltigaard  1790. 

D\-c.     Flattened  lateral  region 

'   '  '  I  this  cup  mull  acetab- 

luth  of  cup.    In  genital 


Species Strigea  cornu  (Rudolphi)  1819. 

Recorded  from  Ardta  ketodias  in  Maryland  by  Stiles  and  Uassall. 

Another  species  de<>cri1>ed  by  Leidy  a<i  IJoioihmum  nilufum  from  the  small  intestine  of  Rana 
pipicns  is  according  to  Stafford  a  distome,  and  i  f  so  could  not  be  placed  here. 

i6s  (i6j)     With  row  of  suckers  on  dorsal  surface. 

Polycolyle  Willemoes-Suhm  1871. 
Type  species Po/ycofye  onioto  Willemoes-Suhm  1871. 

rowing  larger  posteriorly,   longer  than  anterior. 


166  C161)     Larval  forms;  si 

Sometim  a  difficult  to  separate 
Compare  under  Holo^tome  Cei 


[  organs  waniinj 
rom  adults  and  hen 
ariac,  i5oli84)in  t 


Wily  partly  developed.  . 
led  here  as  well  as  later. 
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167  (168)    Larval  forms  with  an  oval  sucker-like  depression  on  each  side  of 

the  oral  sucker Tetracotyle  Filippi  1854. 

Body  pyriform  or  oval.  On  each  side  of  oral  sucker  an  oval  groove,  not  muscular,  with 
pores  of  special  (c^stogenous  ?)  glands. 

Encysted  in  mollusl^  and  vertebrates.  European  forms  belong  to  various  species  of  Strigea. 
Rut^er  found  these  larvae  in  Limnaea  siagnalis  and  fed  them  to  ducks;  ten  days  later  he 
obtained  mature  holostomids  (species  not  given).  Lddy  recorded  T.  typica  from  Limnaea 
aUascopiutn  and  Physa  hderostropha  (cf.  251  in  this  key).  Other  undescribed  spedes  encysted 
in  North  American  nrogs. 

168  (167)    Larval  forms  without  sucker-like  depressions  at  the  side  of  the 

oral  sucker Diplostomulum  Brandes  1892. 

Body  flattened  with  lateral  margins  turned  ventrad  in  anterior  region;  short  tip  represents 
posterior  region.    On  anterior  margin  near  oral  sucker  group  of  gland  pores  on  each  side. 

Several  species  encysted  in  body  of  fishes,  or  free  in  optic  bulb  of  sunilar  hosts.  Belong  to 
various  Hemisiomum  species  (cf.  252  in  this  key). 

A  form  b  frequent  which  has  been  identified  as  D.  cuticola  (v.  Nordmann),  the  larva  of 
Hemishmum  denHculatum  (Rud.)  common  in  Europe.  It  has  been  reported  from  sunfish, 
perch,  bluegill,  pumpkin-seHi,  minnows,  homed  dace,  rock  bass,  small-mouthed  black  bass, 
pike,  and  other  nsh  from  Canada  to  Iowa.  Not  a  few  of  the  larger  cysts  contain  two  worms, 
one  usually  much  smaller  than  the  other. 

Cooper  found  a  form  in  the  optic  lens  in  young  Micropterus  dchmieu  which  he  identified  as 
Dipiostomidum  volvens  (von  Nordmann). 

169  (i)    Larval  forms;  sexual  organs  entirely  wanting  or  at  most  only  partly 

developed 170 

A  few  encysted  forms  are  described  that  contain  eggs  and  are  apparently  sexually  mature. 

170  (171)     Young  flukes,  encysted  or  free,  always  without  caudal  appendage. 

Agamodistomum  Stossich  1892. 

Many  immature  forms  whose  relationship  to  adult  types  has  not  yet  been  determined. 
The  group  is  artificial,  temporary,  and  collective,  including  all  agamic  flukes  with  two  suckers. 
Agamic  forms  in  other  groups  have  been  given  special  names  as  noted  in  connection  with  the 
description  of  the  adults. 

Forms  of  this  sort  are  mentioned  frequently  without  specific  names.  Named  forms  are  also 
on  record,  e.g.  A.  apodis  (Packard  1882)  from  the  ovisac  of  A  pus  from  Kansas,  a  unique  record 
of  a  distome  in  a  phyllopod  crustacean,  but  without  data  adequate  to  fix  the  species. 

All  forms  described  as  encysted  cercariae  belong  in  this  subdivision  rather  than  in  the  next 
since  the  two  marks  of  distinction  between  the  two  are  the  tail,  which  is  cast  ofl  when  the  larva 
encysts,  and  the  cystogenous  glands,  pure  larval  organs,  that  are  emptied  in  this  process  and 
disappear. 

Various  species  which  belong  here  have  been  recorded  without  description  under  other 
names  as  "HeUrostomum  echinalum  Diesing"  of  Leidy  from  the  oviduct  of  Paludina  ''quite 
common, "  and  Distomum  centra ppendiculatum  of  the  same  author  from  Helix  arborea. 

171  (170)     Caudal  appendage  present,  usually  simple,  sometimes  modified, 

even  greatly  reduced,  rarely  absent.     .     Cercaria    .    .     172 

No  hard  and  fast  line  can  be  drawn  between  this  group  and  the  last  since  a  few  tailless  cer- 
cariae are  known.  Furthermore  the  transition  in  any  case  will  be  instantaneous  when  the 
cercaria  under  stimulation  casts  off  its  tail,  which  happens  normally  as  well  as  in  cultures. 

Small,  barely  visible,  microscopic,  free-living  forms  of  simple  trematode  structure,  having 
a  triclad  alimentary  canal.  A  tail,  single,  double,  branched,  setose,  or  otherwise  modified  is 
nearly  always  present,  and  is  the  efficient  organ  of  locomotion.  ^  Rarely  the  tail  is  rudimentary 
or  entirely  kcking  and  the  form  can  be  classified  here  only  by  its  strong  resemblance  in  other 
features  to  the  tailed  larvae.  The  reproductive  organs  are  always  rudimentary,  and  sometimes 
entirelv  wanting.  At  most  one  can  distinguish  masses  or  cords  of  celb  that  indicate  the  loca- 
tion of  future  organs.  Faust  has  found  that  these  agree  fully  with  adult  conditions.  Promi- 
nent larval  organs  are  the  stylet,  a  boring  spine  In  the  anterior  tip  above  the  oral  sucker,  simple 
eyes  appearing  as  pigment  spots  on  the  anterior  dorsal  region  usually  near  the  brain,  conspicu- 
ous dermal  glands  that  in  one  group  are  designated  stylet  glands  and  in  another  are  assigned  a 
cystogenous  function  and  are  perliaps  always  digestive  in  character;  they  present  varied  features 
in  different  species.     All  of  these  constitute  useful  specific  characters. 

Very  few  North  American  species  have  been  described  and  the  brief  records  that  exist  arc 
in  most  cases  adec^uate  only  for  the  definition  of  groups  rather  than  species  in  the  true  sense. 
Most  of  the  followmg  subdivisions  of  the  key  are  to  be  regarded  in  that  light. 

Some  names  in  use  like  Cercaria  btltneala  Hald.  can  have  even  no  general  significance  since 
the  original  reference  contains  no  data  that  will  fix  the  species. 
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172  (173)     Mouth  opening  some  distance  from  anterior  end,  near  center  of 

ventral  surface.    Intestine  rhabdocoel. 

Gasterostomous  or  rhabdocoelous  cercariae. 

Alimentary  canal  short,  simple,  rod-shaped.  Swimming  organ  in  the  form  of  two  long 
narrow  appendages  directed  obliquely  right  and  left  from  posterior  end  of  body  in  the  only 
known  type.  Larval  stages  of  Bucephalidae,  such  as  the  well-known  Bucephalus  polymorpkus 
von  Baer  of  Europe. 

Not  yet  reported  on  this  continent  though  the  adult  (see  29  in  this  key)  is  known  here. 

173  (172)    Mouth  opening  at  or  very  near  anterior  end  of  body.    Intestine 

triclad Prostomatous  cercariae  .    .     174 


174  (183)    Only  one  sucker,  and  that  around  mouth  opening. 

Monostome  cercariae 


17s 


All  vet  studied  have  a  pair  of  lateral  pigment  spots  on  the  dorsal  surface,  the  simple  eyes. 
Some  nave  also  a  medium  pigment  area  between  the  lateral  eyes  or  slightly  anterior  to  them. 

175  (178)     Cercariae  without  median  eye  in  cephalic  region 176 

Under  the  designation  "median  eye"  is  included  always  an  optic  cup  with  pigment  Uning 
and  an  optic  cell;  i>art  of  these  are  found  in  certain  developmental  stages  but  in  qjedes  in- 
cluded under  this  heading  disappear  so  that  the  structure  never  becomes  comi^ete. 

176  (177)     Six  pairs  of  large  gland  cells  in  tail. 

Cercaria  urhanensis  Cort  1914. 


Length  0.27  to  0.54  mm.,  width  o.ii  to  0.2  nmi.,  tail  0.2  to  1.2  mm.  long  and 
0.05  mm.  at  base.  Develops  in  rediae.  An  active  swimmer.  Encysts  on  solid 
objects.  Cysts  shaped  like  thick  discs.  Moves  over  surface  by  aid  of  two  pro- 
jections one  at  each  postero-lateral  angle  of  body  and  with  cuticular  knoo  in 
tip.  Heavily  pigmented,  especially  near  anterior  end.  A  pair  of  lateral  eyes; 
intermediate  pigment  nucleus  present  in  later  stages,  but  no  optic  cup  or  cell  at 
an^  time.  Cystogenous  glands  abundant.  From  Physa  gyrina  at  Urbana, 
Ilhnois. 


Fig.  713.    Cercaria  urbamensis,  mature,  ventral  view.     CjrstQgenous  glands  not  shown. 
X  70.     a,  posterior  locomotor  projection.     X  216.    (After  Coft.) 


177  (176)    Six  groups  of  paired  gland  cells  in  tail,  each  pair  dove-tailing  into 

the  one  next  anterior Cercaria  konadensis  Faust. 

Cercaria  0.4  to  0.46  mm.  in  length,  o.i  to  0.16  mm.  in  width.  Tail  0.4  to  0.45  mm.  long  by 
0.0^  to  0.04  mm.  diameter  at  base.  This  species  possesses  no  median  pigment  area  in  cephalic 
region.  Glands  of  posterior  locomotor  organ  large  and  prominent.  Cercariae  and  rediae 
aspinose.    Germ  balls  arise  from  central  ^^erminal  rachis  in  subdistal  region  of  redia. 

From  liver  of  Lymnaea  proxima  Lea,  Bitter  Root  River,  Corvallis,  Montana. 

178  (175)     Cercariae  with  median  eye  or  median  pigment  area  in  cephalic 

region.    Larger  species  than  preceding 179 

179  (180)    Distinct  mobile,  evertible  spinose  pharynx. 

Cercaria  pellucida  Faust. 

Length  0.4  to  0.7  mm.,  width  0.18  to  0.2  mm.  Tail  0.5  mm.  in  length,  0.07  mm.  in  diam- 
eter at  base.  No  large  gland  cells  in  taQ.  Rediae  provided  with  multispinose  evertible 
pierdng  organ  in  prephar3aix  region.  Germ  balls  arise  from  central  germ  cells  in  distal 
region  of  rcdia.  From  liver  interstices  of  Physa  gyrina  Say,  Bitter  Root  Wver,  Fort  Missoula 
and  Corvallis,  Montana. 

180  (179)     No   evertible   spinose   pharynx    mentioned    (imjjerfectly  known 

species) 181 
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181  (183)    Body  daric  brown,  or  blackish. 

Cercaria  hyalocavda  Haldeman  1843. 

Voy  imperfecUy  known.  The  fonn  dCKribod  under  tbii  nunc  by  Evarti  (iBSo)  hM  a  body 
047  mm.  long  uid  0.14  mm,  wide  with  a  tail  0.55  nun.  long  and  o.i  mm.  wide  in  maximum, 
C^  0.31  mm,  in  diameUr,  Body  dark  brown  or  blscldsb.  Two  eye  apota  and  imalln,  lett 
dutinct  pigment  mass  between.  Tail  lemitransparent,  corrugated  when  contracted,  active 
long  after  detachment  from  body, 

Evaita'  deicnption  of  the  living  organism  shows  it  is  much  like  C.  urbatuiuii  though  easily 
dtRinguishable  by  greater  size  of  larva  and  cyst.  Haldeman's  account  is  entirely  Iniiidequate 
to  diflerentiate  the  form  and  suScct  only  to  place  it  in  this  group.  Taken  in  numbos  from 
Fiyia  kelerettnplia  Say  by  Evaits. 

182  (181)    Body  white.    Doubtful  form. 

Cercaria  (Glenocercarui)  lucania  h^dy  1877. 

Length  0.5  mm.  White,  ovoid,  with  conical  tail  equal  to  or  longer  than  body  and  lrei|uently 
moniliJEonii.  Two  eyes  with  intermediate  black  pigment  spot  and  smaller  scattered  pigment 
■pota  neai  tbem.  Produced  in  bright  orange-colored  aporocysts  which  are  cylindriial  and 
bluntly  rounded  at  the  ends.  Leidy  calls  this  a  Utnailama,  and  all  data  given  agree  with 
that  conchision  except  that  his  description  lists  an  acetabulum  which  would  make  it  a  dis- 
tome  cercaria.    Abundant  in  Planerbu  partut  found  near  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

183(174)    More  than  one  sucker 184 

184  (250)    Oral  sucker  well  developed;  genital  atrium  not  modified.     .     185 

185  {190)    Second  sucker  ventral  and  at  posterior  end  of  body. 

Amphiatome  cercariae.  .  .  t86 
Aanrding  lo  studies  on  European  spedes  the  cercaria  of  ParampkUtvma  cervit  lacks  pockets 
in  the  oral  sucker  and  has  a  connection  between  the  longitudinal  excretory  vessels.  It  belongs 
lo  one  subfamily.  All  other  known  cetcaiiae  in  this  group  belong  to  another  subfamily. 
They  have  the  pockets  in  the  oral  sucker  and  a  muscular  enlargement  of  the  esophagus  at 
the  bilurcatioa  of  the  intestinal  crura. 

186  (189)     Cercariae  separate,  not  attached  in  bunches 187 

Very  likely  one  of  the  spedes  described  below  ia  the  larval  form  of  DifMucui  Umperalm 

Staaord,  see  it  (58)  in  this  key. 


187  (i3S)    Anterior  half  of  body  pigmented.  .   .  Cercaria  inhabilis  Cort  1914. 


Large,  pigmented  form,  sluggish  in  movement.  Swims  slowly  in  open 
water,  does  not  progress  on  substratum.  Two  large  eye  spots  with  lenses, 
Cystogenuus  glands  thickly  developed  both  dorsally  and  ventrally.  Tail 
lightly  attached  above  acetabulum  and  easily  lost.  Location  of  genital  or- 
gans distinctly  indicated  by  four  dense  masses  of  nuclei  connected  by  £ne 

FroD)  Platwrbis  trivolvii,  Lawrence,  Kan.,  and  Urbana,  111. 
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i88  (187)     Pigment  io  limited  area  Dear  eyes. 


Cercaria  diastropha  Cort  1914. 


SnullcT  than  Uxt,  eye  ipols  \aigti  in  proportion.  Pigment  confioed  to 
limited  area  near  eyei.  Tail  almyg  ihorta  llun  body.  Genital  organi  dis- 
tinctly marked  out. 


189  (186)     Cereariae  grouped  ia  bunches  with  individuals  united  by  tips  of 
tails,  which  are  very  long  and  slender. 

Such  forma.  deNitDatcd  RdUiUifiut- 
cercarita  by  their  ducoverei.  Leuckart. 
are  as  Tare  as  Ihey  ore  Birilung.      C. 
dauiii  from  the  marine  fauna,  the  only 
fonu  ol  this  tyjK  known  prevlotuly, 
was  dclerminetl  by  Odhnet  to  belong 
la  PkyUodi,hmi,m  folium.    The  strik- 
ing peculiarity  in  that  the  cereariae 
are  joined  in  groups  is  evidently  not  of 
fundamental  importance  as  the  marine 
form  (C  daunt)  and  the  apecia  noted 
t    here  belong  to  diSerent  orders  of  tiema- 
todes. 
North  American  species. 
Cercaria  gorgonoctphala 

Ward  1916. 
Fifty  or  more  cereariae  in  a  dngle 
bunch.  Tail,  i.e.,  stalk,  enlar^  Bt 
base  with  thick  wall.  Yellow  pigment 
in  body.  Stalk  marked  by  two  kmgi- 
tudinal  lines  oi  dark  [rigment.  attached 
10  poBlero-dorsal  a^ect  ol  worm. 
F1C.T16.  Ctrcariaartemaathala.  fit»- 
band  iketchlrom  life.   Xv-  (Otigiiial.) 


191 

Some  diatome  cereariae  are  readily  recognizable  by  characlcristic  features  of  adult  struc- 
ture like  the  collar  and  spines  of  the  Echinostomidae  which  are  as  prominent  in  the  cercaria 
as  in  the  adult,  and  apparently  identical  in  form  and  arrangement.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
however,  the  various  groups  of  dislome  cereariae  at  present  recognized  are  purely  arbitrary 
as  tbey  are  based  00  supcrncial  characters.  But  the  system  cannot  be  rewritten  until  much 
more  is  known  of  the  origin  ol  all  of  these  larval  organs  and  until  a  large  number  of  species 
has  been  studied. 

191(147)     Tail  present  in  larva 19a 

such  larvae  as  possess  a  tail,  though  the  taD 


191  (134)    Tailnotconspicuousty  modified  in  iorm  or  divided  into  regions.     193 
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193  {233)     Tafl  slender,  never  as  broad  as  body  ol  cercaria. 

Cercariae  leptocercae  .    .     194 

The  long,  ilendfr.  unbranchcd  lail,  which  even  in  maiimum  cortraclion  does  not  reaih  the 
widthof  thebody,  andin  eilcnsion  ia  twice  (he  body  leogth  oi  more,  la  fouQcl  in  the  majority  of 
diitane  cercuiae.    Tbe  anterior  end  o[  the  body  lumishes  data  [or  the  subdivitioa  at  ibeM 


194  (199)     Anterior  ead  rounded,  entirely  devoid  of  spines. 

Gymnocephalous  cercariae   .    ,     195 

So  fai  u  known  theee  forma  develop  in  rediae.  Many  exist  on  this  continent  which  have 
not  been  reported,  for  many  adults  are  listed  in  the  earlier  sections  of  this  key  which  muM 
poneu  such  larvae  as  one  may  infer  from  European  studies  on  related  aprdes.  These  ceirariae 
aie  convenienlly  subdivided  on  the  structure  of  the  tail  which  in  all  is  a  promineol  otgao  but 
which  in  some  docs  not  lunctloD  as  a  swimming  organ. 

19s  (196)     Tail  simple,  not  provided  with  fin-folds  or  terminal  sucking  organ. 

Three  different  fonns  maybe  noled  without  attempting  to  analyze  Ihem  in  the  key. 

Cercaria  (Cymnocephtila)  ascoidea  (Leidy)  1877. 

Length  0.2s  to  0.4  mm.  Body,  white  davate;  tail  long,  narrow,  cylindrical,  pointed. 
CephaLc  end  triangular  and  sli);hlly  constricted  from  rest  of  body.  Acetabulum  at  or  behind 
center  of  body  often  protruded  into  a  cone  or  ei|nnded  into  a  cup.  No  eyes.  In  movement 
excessively  elongated,  Rediae  while;  bead  distinct  from  cylindrical  body,  with  birth  port 
and  caudal  prolongation. 

Abundant  in  Planarbii  parvus  and  found  free  in  water  containing  that  spedes.  I^eidy  is  in 
error  in  identifying  Ibis  form  as  Ceratria  minida  Nitisch  ol  Europe. 

Cercaria  agilis  Leidy  1858. 

Body  pyiifono,  oral  sucker  large,  acelabulum  slightly  laiger,  near  middle  of  body.  Tail  a* 
loiw  1*  bJdy,  clavale,  Iransversely  plicate.     White.     Very  ai* 


Found  in  Delaware  River;  ordinarily  with  snails.     Cot 
Larva  of  the  well-known 


Cercaria  fasciolae  hepattcae. 

heep  liver  fluke,  not  yet  reported  but  undoubtedly  frequent  in 

and  years  as  Che  adult  ia  known  to  be  abimdant  at  certain  points  in  North 


196  (19s)     TaU  modified,  having  fin-folds  or  terminal  organ 197 

197  (198)     Tail  provided  with  dorsal  and  ventral  fin-folds. 

Cercaria  reflexa  Cort  1914. 


Develops  in  rediae.     Encysts  in  same  snail  as  redia  Inhabits  or  other 

laiiof  the  same  species.    Tail  as  long  as  body  or  longer,  provided 

'ilh  dorsal  and  ventral  &ns.     Cystogenoua  glands  abundant.     Esoph- 

gus  long,  fine:  also  crura;  bifurcation  at  anterior  level  of  acetabu- 

Genital  organs  marked  out  by  four  masses  of  nuclri.     Cort 

eves  this  form  is  undoubtedly  related  to  the  Ecliinostoines,  but 

spines  are  not  yet  developed.    All  other  characters  accord  with 

view.    From  Lymmtea  rfflixa,  Chicago,  lUiniHS. 

Compare  ajj  (jji)  in  this  key. 
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198  {197)     Tail  long  with  terminal  organ  for  attachment. 

M^aluraus  ccrcariae. 
Single  American  species  known. 

Cercaria  megolura  Cort  1914. 
Develops  in  rediae.  Cystogenous  glands  abundant.  Does  not  swim  in  open  water  or  nae 
tail  ss  jwimming  organ,  but  as  a  stalk,  becoming  attBch«l  by  the  adhesive  organ,  a  group  of 
unicellulai  glands  at  the  tip.  The  tail  has  the  power  ot  elongating  very  greatly.  In  this 
posilion  the  worm  waves  or  wrrlggks  about  in  a  serpentine  (ashion.  When  taken  up  in  a  pi- 
pette it  encysts  quickly  and  (his  seems  to  be  normal  on  contact  with  iresh  water. 

From  PUtiracfta  tieealum,  Sangamon  River,  111.,  and  Goniebasii  virginita,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Adult  unknown.    Reproductive  organs  indicated  by  two  masses  oi  nudei  jotaed  by  line. 

199(195)    One  or  more  spines  present  at  anterior  end 300 

200  (134)     Anterior  end  provided  with  single  median  boring  spine. 

Stylet  cercariae  .    .     201 

These  forms  called  Acanthocephala  by  Dieang  and  Xiphidioccrcariae  by  LQhe  are  numer- 
ous and  perhaps  not  closely  related;  even  if  the  stylel  cercariae  do  belong  to  diSerent  adults, 
their  asBembla|{e  in  a  single  group  is  convenient. 

Small,  slenilei-tajled  cercariae  with  rounded  anterior  margin,  bearing  a  dagger-shaped 
boring  srane  or  stylet,  mually  in  the  upper  lip  ot  the  oral  iudter.  The  form  of  this  organ 
is  very  definite  in  each  species  and  varies  between  different  species  distinctly  enough  to  fonn 
ii  many  cases  a  valuable  mark  tor  diagnosis.  Eye  spots  are  usually  wanting.  Development 
in  qmiocysts  is  most  frequent  and  encystment  in  a  a^rond  intermediate  host  usual  in  ^xdes 
of  which  the  development  is  known. 

301  (217)    Tail  slender,  tiot  provided  with  special  organs  (bristles,  fin-fold) 

or  regions k« 

302  (303)  Stylet  glands  few  in  number,  not  more  than  four  on  each  side. 
Tail  attached  to  median  posterior  extremity,  not  arising 
from  distinct  caudal  pocket.      .    .      Cercariae  mierocotylae. 

Very  small.  Body  less  than  o.i  mm.  long.  Stylet  glartds  j  to  4  only, 
near  acetabulum.  Eicrciory  bladder  small,  forking  more  or  teas  acutely 
at  anterior  end.  These  forms  are  all  minute  and  further  study  may  dia- 
close  the  presence  of  a  caudal  pocket  with  minute  spines  in  some  or  all 
species.    Two^iecies;  not  snalyxcd  in  key. 

Median  stem  of  excretory  bladder  elongate,  club-shaped. 

Cercaria  lepUtcanlha  Cort  1914. 

Body  oval;  circular  in  cross  section,  0.1 1  mm.  long  by  o.o6j  mm.  wide. 
Tail  slender,  shorter  than  bod;^.  Stylet  small.  Not  fully  devebped.  Sur- 
face in  living  ^ledmen  with  lughly  refractive  prominent  globules  of  differ- 


Fio.  TiB.    Ctrcaria  IttlacaHlht.iminMlure.vtBtnSvicw, 


slylct.  ventnl  vk*. 


iledian  stem  of  excretory  bladder  short. 

Cercaria  caryi  Cort  1914. 

Very  small;  stylel  glands  present,  tew  in  numlier.    Acetabulum  unaDi 
develops  in  sjiorofysls.    From  Ganiobaiij  rirfinica.  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Fio,  719.    Cttioria  iiryi.vcMn]vKv.    From  Ciiy's  material.     X  >4c>.   fAfUe 
Cort.) 

303  {202)  Stylet  glands  more  numerous,  six  or  more  on  each  side.  Tail  aris- 
ing from  [wsterior  caudal  pocket,  ventral  to  excretory 
bladder Folyader 
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104  (aio)    Caudal  pocket  preseot,  dUtiact,  devoid  of  hooks  or  spines.   .     305 


aos  (306,  207)     Ceca  short,  lateral  trunks  of  eicretory  bladder  drcuniscribe 
acetabulum C.  bremcaeca  Cort  1914. 


Body  elon^le  oval,  0.3  mm.  long,  0.14  mm.  wide.    Toll  oducou*, 
slender  in  length  about  equal  [0  body.     Oral  sucker  0.083  mm.,  >ce- 
Ubulum  0.087  mm.  in  diameter.     Slylet  RUnds  lO  to  II  on  each  side. 
Intestinal  ceca  short.     Anterior  half  of  body  siHnous.    A  poor  swim- 
liver  oi  Fhysa  anatina 


ao6  (305,  307)     Ceca  arise  direclly  from  pharynx  region,  excretory  bladder 
muscular,  cienate,  capable  of  great  distension. 

Cercaria  crenata  Faust. 


Body  lengtb  0.15  mm.,  width  o.ij  mm.  Tail  weak,  c 
am.  wide  at  base.  Body  oblong.ovate,  with  deep  pock 
of  tail.  Stylet  glands  ij,  S  in  outer  series  and  s  in  i: 
acetabular  region.  Esophagus  lacking.  Sporocyits  s 
Lymnata  prtama  Lea  (rom  springs  at  Fort  Missoula,  M 


lo  0.16  mm.  in  len^,  o.oa  to  o.oj 
at  posterior  eitremity  for  receptioD 
T  series,  minute,  extending  to  mid- 
11  oblanjc-ovate.    Id  livei  tissue  of 


307  (305,  3c6)     Ceca  undeveloped,  excretory  bladder  bicorouate. 

natural  group  cliaraclerixed  by  develoj 
with  a  sleader  (ail.  not  usually  shortt 

a  stylet  ^ofi  long,  with  six  or  more  stylet  gianos  on  eacti 
1  bicornuate  eicrelory  bladder.  He  considers  that  they  prob- 
ae.     Nothing  is  known  leganliog  the  development  of  tho 


308  (309)     Six  stylet  glands  on  each  side. 


Cercaria  UocotyUa  Cort  1914. 


Develops  in  sporocysts.  Tail  small,  very  extensile.  Suckeis  rela- 
tively large.  Stylet  ^ands  just  in  front  ol  ventral  sucker.  EiCTetory 
pare  dorsal,  at  Irase  ol  t^l.  Genital  glands  indicated  by  nuclear  mass 
dorsal  and  anterior  lo  acetabulum,  and  a  larger  mass  dorsal  and  pos- 
terior, but  connected  with  the  formei  by  a  band  on  left  margin  of  ace- 
tabulum. 

From  Pfanorbii  trhohU  at  Uibana,  lUinoia. 


\ioeaiylfaf  • 


.    b,  stylet,  ventral  and 
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309  (30S)     Twelve  stylet  glands  on  each  ^de.     Cercaria  pelyadaia  Cort  1914. 


Encysts  readily.  Tul  active,  easly  detachol,  umcwlut  lacker  than 
in  last  spcdes.  Oral  sucker  smallei.  stylel  glajids  moic  numcToii).  Body 
also  larger  (ban  farmer  species.  Genital  system  marked  out  by  S-shaped 
nuclear  mass,  etongale  and  dorsal  (o  acetabulum. 


view.    Cystogenous 


Srto" 


o  (104)     Caudal  pocket  distinct,  provided  with  hooks  or  spines  thai  are 
mostly  situated  in  postero-lateral  sacs an 


Body  length  o.jS  to  040  mm.,  width  0.16  to  0.17  nun.  Tail  small,  o.tS  mm.  la  lenglli, 
0.C14  mm.  wide  at  base.  Body  obovate.  muscular;  culicula  tbidc.  Caudal  pocket  lined  with 
sinaes.  Eicretoiy  bladder  larRe.  muscular,  bicomuate;  tubules  dendiitic.  In  k>n«  oval  spaia- 
tysti  In  liver  of  Lymnata  proximo  Lea,  sloughs  ol  Bitter  Root  River,  Fort  Misiouu,  HonUuu. 

HI  (ill)    Digestive  tract  provided  with  special  glands,  in  addition  to  stylet 
glands,    Ceca  developed ai3 

ai3  (314)  elands  along  entire  course  of  digestive  tract.  Three  median 
spines  on  lip  of  caudal  pocket.  .  Cercaria  glanduiota  Faust. 
Body  length  0.4s  mm,,  width  0.1  mm.  Tail  length  0.55  mm,  by  0,05  to  0.06  mm.  at  Iwse. 
Body  oUoog-ovate,  acetabulum  slightly  behind  center  at  body,  smaller  than  oral  sucker. 
Esophagus  long,  ceca  short,  unicellular  glands  aJonft  entire  digestive  system.  Cuticula  delicate. 
Eight  cephaUc  glands.  Body  filled  with  cystogcnuus  glands.  In  spoiocysts,  in  Uver  of  Fkyta 
gyiina  Say,  Bitter  Root  River.  Corvallis,  Montana. 

314  (213)     Glands  in  pharynx  region  only,  spines  confined  to  pockets  of 

caudal  pocket 215 

31$  C116)     Ceca  attenuate,  excretory  bladder  with  long  median  shank. 

Cercaria  diaphana  Faust. 

I  ovate.     Acetabulum  median,  about  half  siie  of  oral  sucker.     Pharyn* 

__, „Teat  mass  of  unicellular  glands.     CephaUc  glands  8,  anterior  to  cecd 

bifurcation.  Stylet  set  with  an  internal  spine  at  anterior  end.  Body  length  o.j  to  0.16  mm., 
width  0.10  to  o.ii  mm.  Tail  o.ij  mm.  in  length  by  0.04  mm.  wide  at  base.  In  obbng 
sporocysts  in  liver  tissue  of  Lymnaea  proiima  Lea,  Bitter  Root  River.  Corvaiiis,  Montana. 

2i6  (ais)     Ceca  inflated,  excretory  bladder  bicomuate,  inflated. 

Cercaria  micropharynx  Faust. 

Body  minute,  ovate,  covered  wilh  Urn  spines.  .Acetabulum  mid-venlral,  smaller  than  oral 
sucker.  Pharyni  extremely  small,  e^iophagus  short,  ceca  inSaled.  Digestive  glands  in  pre- 
pharyni  region  only.  Bo<ly  length  0,18  mm.,  width  0.09  mm.  Tail  o.i*  ram.  in  length  by 
0.O3  mm.  at  base.  In  oval  sporocysts  with  well -developed  excretory  tracts.  Liver  of  LydMOM 
prtxima  Lea,  Rattle  Snake  Creek.  Missoula,  Moniana. 

317(201)    Tail  nu>di&ed,  not  of  simple  form ai8 
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9iS  (113)    Tail  provided  with  fin-like  fold,  but  of  normal  length. 
Cercariae 

119(330)    Eye  spots  present Cercaria  racemota  F&ust. 

Body  length  0.19  mm.,  width  o.ii  mm.  Tail  0.11  mm.  m  length  by  0.04  mm.  wick  at  bue. 
Body  ovale,  oral  sucker  small,  oceUbulum  somewhat  smaller.  Esophagus  long,  ceca  short, 
eittiiding  around  acetabulum.  Excretory  tubules  multi -dendritic.  Tail  witb  lateral  ruffled 
Gu-folda.  Stylet  delicate,  attenuate.  In  palygona]  sporoc3^s  la  tivei  of  Lymiuua  praxima 
Lea,  iloughs  of  Bitter  Root  River,  Fort  Missoula,  Montana. 

310(319)     Eye  spots  lacking iii 

331  (iia)     Stylet  small,  without  thickened  region. 

Cercaria  hemilopkwa  Cort  1914. 


Body  ovat,  0.38  n 
small  spines.  Tail 
length,  with  tin  half  u  wide  ali 


g  ventral  surface  of  distal  half      Oral 


without  thickened  region, 

Producedinonuige-colured.elongate  and  non-branching ^rocysts. 
much  twisted  together.    In  Pkyia  (yriiu  from  Rockloid,  Atinob 


^ocflHHU  gtand] 


iji  (331)     Stylet  heavy. Cercaria  platyura  Lddy  i8( 

Loigth  0.8  mm.,  body  0,4  by  0.13  mm.,  tail  a.36  by  0.06  mm.  at  base^  width  with  n 
braoou*  alae  0.14  mm.     Be" 
i^kt.     Acetabulum 


y  O.I3  mm.,  tail  a.36  by  0.06  mm.  at  bu 

ivoid,  head  rounded,  oral  sucker  large  (0.08  mm.)  with  heavy 

_    Tail  nearly  as  long  as  body,  stout,  tapering,  eomigated. 

With  broad,  costate,  lateral  membrane. 
Taken  free  in  a  pool  with  Lymnata,  at  Fort  Bridget,  Wyo. 


313  (ii8)    Tail  short  and  peculiarly  modified. 


Microcercous  cercariae. 


Tail  short,  stumpy,  with  powerfully  developed  muscles. 
Not  a  swimming  organ,  but  used  as  a  prop  or  lever.  In 
the  Cotylocercous  cercariae  of  Dollfus  the  organ  ts  still 
funher  modified  into  a  type  of  sucker.  This  latter  group 
develops  in  ■porocs'sts  and  is  mostly  marine. 

Only  species  thus  far  recorded  in  North 
America. 

Cercaria  Irtgonura  Cort  1914. 


Body  O.H 


mm.  long,  o.oG  mm.  vride.  Ta3  0.05  mm. 
mm.  wide.  Oral  sucker  0.049  mm,  long  by 
ide.  Acetabulum  just  back  of  center  of 
B,  in  diameter.    Cuticula  covered  with  fine 

_^ short,  blunt,  easily  detached,  triangular, 

folded  into  groove.  Just  anterior  prominent  gland  open- 
ing into  the  head  of  this  groove.  Slylet  dorsal  to  oral 
sucker.  Stylet  glands  small  but  numerous.  Eicretory 
system  bicomuate,  thick  walled.  Free  in  tissues  ol 
snails:    rediae  in  same   host.      No  tendency  to  encyit 

Found  In  Ctmpdoma  decimm  Erom  Hutlotd,  Codb. 
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These  cercariae  develop  in  r«diae  nhich  have  colUr.  birth  pore,  and  poati 

ipenda^es.     They  an  chancterizal  by  the  conspicuous  collar  and  spioes,  aba  louna  in  me 

lult  distome.    The  CBophagus  is  long  and  the  ceca  reach  to  the  posterior  end  of  the  body. 


225(228)     Collar  spines  in  a  single,  if  sometimes  slightly  irr^ular  row.  .     aa6 

226  (227)    Collar  spines  42,  rounded  at  both  ends;  excretory  trunks  doubly 

reflexed  in  cephalic  region Cercaria  bifiexa  Faust. 

Acetabulum  in  poalerior  third  of  body.  Great  number  of  cephalic  glands  in  1  series,  so  to 
60  in  each  series,  lateral  to  digestive  ceca.  Eicrelory  tubes  refleied  twice  in  cephalic  region 
preliminary  lo  entering  lateral  trunks.  Bladder  long,  with  median  swelling;  scalerifonn  ana>. 
tomosis  of  eicrelory  tubules  in  tail.  Body  length  0,4s  lo  o.j  nun.,  width  o.i.i  too.is  mm.  Tail 
about  »ame  length  as  body,  powerful.  Encysts  within  redia.  Redia  with  "feet"  in  posterior 
third  oF  body.  In  liver  tissue  of  Fkysa  gyrina  Say,  near  Buckhouse  Bridge,  Bitter  Root  River, 
Montana. 

227  (226)     Collar  spines  36,  acute  at  distal  end;    excretory  trunks  ari^ng 

from  triangular  anastomosis  in  cephalic  region. 

Cercaria  Irisolenala  Faust. 

Deltoid  anastomosis  of  tubules  from  3  flame  cells  in  cephalic  region,  preliminary  to  entering 
lateral  trunks.  Excretory  bladder  obtruncate.  Acetabulum  spinose  in  posterior  third  of 
body.  Readily  encysts  jn  free  stale,  easily  drc^M  tail.  Body  length  0.45  mm.,  width  o.i  mm. 
Tail  short,  about  o.i  mm.  Rnliae  with  lateral  "  feel "  about  one-third  distance  from  anterior 
end.  In  liver  of  Physa  gyrina  Say  and  Planarbii  Iricalvii  Say,  Entire  length  of  Bitter  Root 
River,  Montana. 

aaS  (225)     Collar  spines  in  mature  cercariae  in  two  alternating  rows;    excre- 
tory tnmks  reflexed  once 229 

329  (130)    Excretory  bladder  long,  attenuate;  43  equal  spines. 

Cenaria  rubra  C»rt  1914. 


Cysts  large,  sphnical,  thick-walied,  transparent.  Collar  has  forty-three 
equal  spines  in  two  altematinR  ro*«:  four  spines  on  each  aide  of  mid- 
ventral  line  point  in.  Encysted  above  gills  in  Campdena  drriium.  Hart- 
ford.  Conn.  No  redia  found.  Known  only  in  encysted  stage  which  is 
really  an  .4((ini>iiii(i»RH>ii  and  not  a  Ctrcaria. 


n  Agamodislomum  stage  I 


^30  (329)     Excretory  bladder  ovoid  to  depressed  spheroid,  excretory  trunk 
reSexed  almost  entire  length 331 
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931  (231)     Tail  simple,  unmoditied Cercaria  trivolvis  Cort  1914. 


Both  rediae  and  cncariae  in  Planerbit  frncWtu,  Urbana,  IlUitola. 
Moves  actively  in  free  water  and  on  solid  bodiei;  found  encysted  id 
stme  host  with  rediac  and  CErcariae,  Nuclei  of  sex  organs  in  two 
masses,  connected  by  slender  thread.  Collar  carries  Ihirty-seven  eaual 
spines  in  two  alternating  rows;  two  or  three  qunes  aeai  tmd-ventral  Uoe 
pmnl  inward. 


Cyito^eDDUs  Elands  not 


33»  (231)    Tail  with  lateral  fin-folds Cercaria  reflexa  Cort. 

Ji  without  oral  spines  in  ihe  stage  origlnxlly  discovered  and  described  this  ipedes 

probably  belongs  here  among  Ecbinoslomid  cercariae. 

For  deacriptioQ  see  197  (19S)  in  this  key. 

>33  (194)     '^'ul  simple  but  heavy,  when  contracted  exceeding  in  breadth  the 

body Rhopalocercous  cercariae. 

Lbted  from  North  America. 

Cercaria  (Rhopalocerca)  tardigrada  Leidy  1858. 

Reported  by  Leidy  from  A  nodonla  spedes.  The  true  R.  lardigrada  is  Dill.  iMptUattHH  v. 
Baer  renamed  and  is  the  larva  of  PhyUodislemum  jelium  according  to  Llihe.  Perhaps  Lcidy't 
fonn  is  the  larva  of  some  American  species  in  that  genus. 

No  North  AmerTcan  cercariae  have  yet  been  weU  described  which  fall  into  Ibis  subdivision 
though  both  of  the  species  listed  by  LUhe  for  Central  Europe  belong  to  genera,  AUeaeadium 
and  FkyBtdutomum.  which  are  reported  here.  These  are  not  closely  related  genera  and  Ihe 
group  of  cercariae  does  not  appear  to  be  a  natural  one  as  at  present  constituted. 

Note  that  Odhner  believes  that  the  larva  oi  PkjUodislomum  Jalium  occun  in  buncbei,  as 
Maled  in  189  <iS6)  of  this  key. 

334(192)     Tail  well  developed  and  highly  modified 235 

>3S  (340)     Base  of  tail  envelops  body  of  young  dbtome. 

Cystocercotis  cercariae  .   .     236 

il  is  expanded  in  the  form  of  a  bladder  into  which  is  f<dded  the 

lat  lies  thus  in  a  sac  or  chamber. 

"3^  (357)    Chamber  globular,  small.    Tail  simple,  slender.    European  type. 

Cercaria  macrocerca  Filippi  1854. 

These  rormi  of  which  several  have  been  described  in  Europe  are  the  young  (ornis  of  Gorgo- 
dtrinae  (110  in  this  key).  The  adults  have  been  reported  from  this  country,  but  this  larval 
lorn  is  yet  to  be  identified  here. 

337  (136)     Chamber   large;    roimd.    Tail   flat,  forked,   anchor-shaped  with 
broad  terminal  flukes;  powerful  swimming  organ     .    .     138 
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238  (139)     Distome  filk  three-fifths  of  stem  of  anchor. 

Cercaria  wrighlii  Ward  1916. 

Ltngth  0,75  mm,,  width  0.133  mm.  Flukes  meaaure  0.53  by  o.i  mm.  Youns  dUtoma 
045  by  D.I  rmn.  Genital  rudiment  ionns  rod-like  mass  partly  preacetabular  uid  putly 
ptaticetabukr. 

OiigiiiBlly  described  as  i.  free-9wiiaming  sporo-^st  by  R.  R.  Wright,  i1  was  shown  by  obser- 
vitioiu  of  Braun  on  the  European  C.  miriabitii  to  tie  >  highly  mixli6ed  cctcuia.  FouikI 
in  ta  aquarium  at  Toronto. 

339  (138)    Distome  fills  less  than  half  of  stem  of  anchor, 

Cercaria  anchoroides  Ward  1916. 


Lnuth  1  mm.,  width  0.14  to  0.34  mm.;  fiuket 
curved,  tips  0.84  nun.  apart,  Vouog  distome  0.G4 
by  0.93a  mm.  Germ  glands  already  laid  down  in 
nuddlc  third  of  body.  Ovary  jnstacelabular,  pre- 
tcsticular;  testes  oblique.  Gemlsl  pore  preacetabu- 
lar.    Adult  unknown. 


341  (146)     Modification  conusta  in  forked  end. 

Fmcocercous  cercariae  . 

distal  region  and  terminates  in  two  slender  h      

le  entire  structure.     An  unnatural  group  as  this  modi* 
in  once  in  different  types. 

341  {343)     Cephalic  glands  with  short  ducts,  never  reaching  acetabulum. 

Cercaria  douthUli  Cort  1914. 


The  long  slender  tail  b  split  in  it 
one-third  to  one-half  the  length  o(  I 
fication  has  apparently  arisen  more  tl 


Develops  in  iponKysts.  Tail  bifid:  nearly  twice  as  long  as  body,  Onl 
ancker  very  large.  TNvo  pigment  eye-tpots  with  lenses.  Eight  large  cephalic 
glands  in  posterior  region  with  duels  opening  into  or  through  onl  sucken; 
no  slylct  found.  Single  genital  nuclear  mass  at  posterior  eilremltyal  body- 
Found  in  Lymiuita  rtjliia  from  Chicago,  III. 


Ctruna  iaMiUi.  venuil  view.     X  »S,    (After  CocL) 
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343  (349)     C^halic  glands  open  into  ducts  posterioT  to  acetabulum.  .    .     344 

344  (245)     Cephalic  r^on  crowned  with  spinea;  two  eye-spots  present. 

Cercaria  gracillima  Faust. 

Bodjr  lensth  0.13  to  0.16  mm.,  width  0. 

of  bcxly.     A  pair  of  flame  cells  (in  podceti,  _      .,,  „__  „.  _._„_ ^  ___. ___,  _  ,, 

lying  directly  lateral  to  cephalic  ganglia,  unpigmentcd.  Genital  rudiment  extends  anterior 
to  aceUbulum.  Tail  about  twice  body  length,  fiLTcae  of  same  length  as  undivided  portion.  Id 
long  attenuated  sporocysts  in  liver  of  Pkysa  ;yrtiu  Say,  near  Buckliouae  Bridge,  Bitter  Root 
River,  Montana. 

34s  (344)    Cephalic  r^on  crowned  with  two  small  tubercules;  eye-q>ots 
lacking Cercaria  lubenstoma  Faust. 

Body  length  0.1  mm.,  width  0.05  to  0.06  mm.  Tail  about  0.31  mm.,  furcse  equal  tnlenxtbtc 
undivided  portion.  Cephalic  glands  small;  excretory  system  simple,  most  anterior  tubulei  of 
tail  reSeied,  bladder  musculu.  In  sporocysts.  either  dumbbell  shaped  or  attached  at  one 
end.  No  birth  pore.  Cercariae  escape  by  splitting  wall  of  sporocysts.  In  liver  tissue  of 
Physa  tyriiui  Say,  Bitter  Root  Kiver,  Corvallia,  Montana. 

346  (341)     Modification  conasta  of  lateral  spines  in  rows. 

Setiferous  cercariae. 
None  yet  recorded  from  North  America.    A  small  group,  tnoatly  nurjae. 

347  (191)    TaQ  apparently  entirely  wanting 348 

The  tall  may  be  mnall  and  easily  lost  or  actually  not  developed. 

348  (349)    Develop  in  rediae  or  unbianched  sporocysts.    .    .    .     Cercariaeum. 

The  young  distomes  possess  no  cyst  or  protective  mem- 
brane. Found  not  infrequently  in  our  fresh-valer  mussels, 
Spedes  not  described.  Adults  unknown.  One  of  the  Euro- 
pean spedes  is  thought  to  be  the  larva  of  Asymphyledorii. 

Cercariaeum  helicis  (Leidy)  1847. 

Total  length  0,8s  mm.;  breadth  0.6  mm.,  active  and  very 
extensive.  Body  white,  oval,  with  oval  tail.  Oral  sucker 
marked  by  radial  lines;  acetabulum- central,  equal  in  tiM  to 
oral  sucker,  0.15  mm.  in  diameter.  Pharynx  oval.  Intestine 
large,  ^nuouv.  extending  tu  end  uf  body.  Excretory  bladder 
small;  lateral  vessels  double,     (fenilal  pore  postacetabular. 

In  pericardial  cavity  of  Htlii  alltnvUa  and  U.  oiibajairii. 
The  "tirst"  and  "third"  stages  of  Leidy's  later  account  are 
clearly  not  the  same  spedes  as  the  "second  stage"  to  which 
the  name  Dislcma  kdicis  was  originally  given. 

Called  later  D.  mtoiu  also  by  Leidy,  Dieaing  makes  it 
Cercariornm  vagani.  Possibly  a  cercaria  which  lus  thrown 
off  its  tail  but  has  not  encysted. 


34Q  (148)     Develop  in  branching  sporocysts Leucochloridium 

The  remarkable  species  is  known  in  Europe  in  the  adult  form  as  a  ^ra^te  of  singing  Inrdi 
and  in  the  sporocyst  stage  in  certain  snails,  Smcinea.  See  157  in  this  k^.  It  has  no  free- 
living  period. 

150  (184)     Oral  sucker  rudimentary,  much  smaller  than  acetabulum.    Geni- 
tal atrium  modified  mto  sucking  organ. 

Holostome  cercariae  .  .  351 
GadUl  openinx  posterior,  ventral  to  cicretQcy  pore 
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251  (252)    Anterior  part  of  body  hemispherical  to  cup-shaped;  two  lateral 

sucking  discs  also  present.  .    .  Cercaria  flabelltfartnis  Faust. 

Typical  tetracotyle  form.  Body  length  0.48  to  0.56  mm.,  width  0.4A  mm.  Animal  slipper- 
shaped,  with  two  posterior  and  two  lateral  lappets  around  sucking  discs.  Anterior  part  of 
excretory  system  fan-shaped.  In  rediae  or  encysted  in  tissues  in  liver  of  Pkysa  gyHna  Say, 
Bitter  Root  River,  Corvallis,  Montana. 

Compare  167  (168)  in  this  key. 

252  (251)     Anterior  part  of  body  lamellate  or  only  slightly  patelliform. 

Cercaria  ptychocheilus  Faust. 

Hemistomum  larva.  Body  length  0.48  to  0.63  mm.,  width  0.17  to  0.37  nun.  Posterior 
portion  abbreviated.  Atrial  chamber  posteriad,  well-developed.  Varying  number  of  mu- 
cous glands,  situated  in  posterior  part  lateral  to  genital  atrium,  empty  into  the  latter.  En- 
cysted within  semitransparent  ovoid  membrane,  with  discoid  attachment  to  mesentery  of 
Ptychocheilus  oref^anensis  Richardson,  Bitter  Root  River,  Stevensville  and  Carlton,  Montana. 

The  encysted  form  described  by  Faust  is  really  a  Diplostomulum,  i.  e.,  the  stage  succeeding 
the  true  Cercaria.    Compare  168  (167)  in  this  key. 


Cestoda 

The  cestode  or  tapeworm  is  as  the  name  suggests  more  or  less 
like  a  band  or  ribbon,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  band  is 
subdivided  by  cross-markings  into  a  series  of  links  or  proglottids. 
In  a  few  primitive  tapeworms  the  body  consists  of  but  a  single 
link  and  the  general  appearance  is  so  similar  to  that  of  the  fluke 
as  to  make  distinction  difficult.  In  some  other  cases,  especially  of 
fish  tapeworms,  the  ribbon-like  body  is  not  subdivided  by  ex- 
ternal cross-markings,  but  the  internal  structure  shows  the  poten- 
tial presence  of  proglottids,  for  the  organs  are  multiplied  suc- 
cessively in  the  iftidivided  body  as  they  are  in,  the  segmented  body 
of  the  ordinary  tapeworm.  Most  tapeworms  are  distinctly  flat- 
tened so  that  one  may  speak  of  surfaces  and  margins.  A  few 
species  are,  however,  so  nearly  circular  in  cross  section  that  it  is 
difficult  to  use  such  terms.  Abnormal  individuals  of  the  flat- 
tened species  have  been  described  which  are  three-cornered  or 
prismatic  in  cross  section;  these  represent  partially  fused  or  par- 
tially split  chains. 

One  can  usually  recognize  two  or  three  fairly  distinct  regions  in 
the  ordinary  tapeworm:  the  head  or  scolex,  the  neck,  and  the  chain 
or  strobila.  The  head  is  more  or  less  enlarged,  globular  or  oval, 
and  not  infrequently  p'-ovided  with  an  apical  extension  designated 
a  rostellum,  which  in  some  forms  is  held  withdrawn  in  a  pocket 
imder  most  circumstances.  The  head  is  commonly  supplied  with 
suckers  and  sometimes  hooks  also  by  which  it  attaches  itself  to  the 
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tissue  of  the  host.  In  some  tapeworms  the  head  carries  long  suck- 
ing grooves  or  bothria,  and  in  others  round  cup-shaped  suckers  or 
acetabula.  More  compUcated  hold-fast  organs  are  developed  on 
the  scolex  in  certain  groups  of  cestodes  parasitic  in  marine  hosts. 
A  sUght  constriction  behind  the  head  has  been  given  the  name  of 
"neck";  many  cestodes  have  no  neck.  The  body  usually  in- 
creases in  caliber  from  the  head  toward  the  opposite  end.  The 
partition  lines  of  proglottids  are  at  first  very  indistinct,  and  be- 
come more  marked  as  one  goes  backward  along  the  chain.  The 
form  of  the  proglottids  also  changes  from  the  scolex  toward  the 
other  end  of  the  worm.  Much  has  been  made  of  these  and  other 
minor  details  of  external 
appearance  in  the  descrip- 
tions of  cestodes.  They 
are  not  adequate  for  the 
determination  of  many 
^>ecies  and  moreover  are 
not  of  fundamental  signifi- 
cance. Unfortunately  very 
few  cestodes  are  transpar- 
ent and  it  is  not  easy  to 
study  the  internal  struct- 
ure, since  the  specimen 
must  first  be  subjected  to 
a  time-consuming  technic. 
Methods  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  cestode  material 
were  outlined  briefly  in  the 
general  section  of  this  chap- 
ter (page  368).  Specimens 
must  be  kept  flat  and  ex- 
tended or  they  are  difficult 
to  study  and  interpret  cor- 
rectly. % 

Each  proglottid  may  be 
considered  as  a  unit  of  structure  as  it  contams  a  complete  set  of 
reproductive  organs  (Fig.  730).    With  rare  exceptions  tapeworms 
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exhibit  the  same  condition  of  hermaphroditism  that  was  de- 
scribed for  the  flukes,  since  all  organs  of  both  sexes  are  repre- 
sented in  a  single  proglottid.  The  reproductive  organs  of  one 
proglottid  have  usually  no  connection  with  those  preceding  or  fol- 
lowing; other  organs  are  continuous  throughout  the  chain.  One 
may  readily  observe  at  the  side  of  the  proglottid  the  main  longi- 
tudinal nerve  trunks  which  connect  with  a  complicated  series  of 
enlargements  or  ganglia  in  the  scolex.  These  main  nerve  trunks 
are  joined  by  cross-connectives  in  each  proglottid.  Near  them  and 
parallel  to  them  are  the  main  canals  of  the  excretory  system,  and 
these  also  are  joined  by  transverse  vessels.  A  network  of  finer 
tubes  terminating  in  flame  cells  is  present  in  each  proglottid  and 
empties  into  the  main  vessels  just  described.  The  longitudinal 
muscles  of  the  body  are  sometimes  continuous  throughout  the 
chain  and  sometimes  divided  at  the  partitions. 

No  trace  of  an  alimentary  system  has  been  foimd  at  any  time 
in  the  entire  life  history  of  the  cestode. 

As  one  proceeds  backward  along  the  chain  one  can  observe  the 
gradual  development  of  the  reproductive  organs.  These  appear 
first  as  faint  lines  or  bands  in  the  tissue,  outlining  the  positions  of 
the  main  organs;  they  grow  more  definite  until  at  sexual  maturity 
a  complete  set  of  organs  of  both  sexes  can  be  demonstrated  (Fig. 
730).  The  organs  are  very  similar  in  character  and  interrelation 
to  those  of  the  trematodes.  As  one  passes  further  along  the  chain 
other  changes  take  place,  primarily  the  gradual  accumulation  of 
eggs  in  the  uterus  and  the  coincident  gradual  shrinkage  of  other 
reproductive  organs  until  the  latter  may  ultimately  disappear  save 
for  insignificant  vestiges.  Two  different  plans  are  observable 
with  regard  to  the  production  of  eggs.  The  latter  may  be  held  for 
a  time  in  a  uterine  cavity  and  then  discharged  through  a  pore,  or 
they  may  accumulate  indefinitely  in  a  blind  uterine  sac  until  they 
come  to  occupy  nearly  the  entire  volume  of  the  proglottid.  Where 
the  latter  condition  prevails,  the  last  proglottids  of  the  chain  have 
been  reduced  to  mere  egg  cases  that  are  cut  off  periodically,  either 
singly  or  in  groups,  and  carry  to  the  outer  world  masses  of  ova  for 
the  dissemination  of  the  species. 

Some  cestodes  have  a  free-living  stage  which  hatches  from  the 
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egg  in  the  form  of  a  spherical  ciUated  larva  (Fig.  731)  that  for  a 
short  time  carries  on  an  existence  in  the  outer  world.  This  larva 
occurs  among  the  fish  tapeworms.  The  ex- 
ternal layer  of  large  ciliated  cells  may  be 
regarded  as  an  embryonic  membrane  within 
which  is  a  narrow  fluid  filled  chamber  contain- 
ing a  smaller  spherica  mass  that  in  fact  is  the 
true  cestode  larva,  known  as  an  onchosphere. 
This  larva  derives  its  name  from  the  presence 
of  three  pairs  of  long  slender  hooks  arranged  f™  n'  Di*A>«i>ie(jW- 
at  equal  intervals  around  one  pole  of  the  sphere  |j£''''ijJ5j^''*^  '*"" 
and  provided  with  special  muscles  that  serve 
to  push  the  hooks  out  and  then  away  from  the  center  so  as  to 
open  up  tissue  and  force  the  larva  through  it. 

In  most  cestodes  the  onchosphere,  surrounded  by  two  or  more 
membranes  characteristic  in  form  in  particular  groups,  is  retained 
within  the  egg-shell  until  the  mass  is  brought  passively  into  the 
alimentary  canal  of  a  suitable  host.  Here  the  onchosphere  is  set 
free  by  digestion  and  bores  its  way  out  of  the  alimentary  canal 
into  the  body  cavity  or  vascular  spaces.  It  may  remain  there 
free  and  undergo  further  development,  or  by  active  or  passive 
migration  reach  a  point  where  it  encysts  and  remains  fixed  during 
the  period  of  growth.  During  this  period  it  develops  to  one  of 
the  larval  forms  of  the  group.  These  forms  differ  in  different 
subdivisions  of  the  class  Cestoda.  Among  the  lower  forms  they 
are  small,  oval  or  elongated,  spindle-shaped,  solid-bodied  larvae 
known  as  plerocercoids,  and  in  the  highest  groups  of  cestodes 
they  become  large  fluid-filled  vesicles  known  as  cysticerci  or  blad- 
der-worms.    Other  types  occur  among  other  kinds  of  cestodes. 

These  larval  forms  almost  without  exception  develop  in  an  inter- 
mediate host.  In  some  cases  the  larva  wanders  out  later  and 
achieves  actively  the  infection  of  the  adult  or  final  host,  but  in 
most  instances  it  is  held  in  the  body  of  the  intermediate  host 
until  the  latter  is  eaten.  Thereupon  it  is  set  free  by  digestion, 
migrates  to  the  organ  which  is  its  normal  seat,  and  enters  upon 
a  period  of  growth  that  brings  it  to  the  fully  matured  adult 
form. 
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Certain  important  changes  have  occurred  during  this  larval 
growth  period.  These  are  most  marked  in  the  bladder-worm  ces- 
todes.  The  fully  developed  cysticercus  shows  a  completely  formed 
scolex  that  corresponds  in  detail  with  the  scolex  of  the  adult  ces- 
tode  save  that  it  is  reversed  and  lies  turned  into  the  internal  cavity 
of  the  bladder.  When  the  bladder-worm  reaches  its  final  location 
the  head  is  everted  and  appears  with  the  armament  of  suckers  and 
hooks  that  characterizes  the  adult.  This  scolex  attaches  itself  in 
the  region  appropriate  for  the  adult  and  the  bladder  remnant  is 
lost  by  digestion  while  the  neck  continues  to  grow  in  length  until 
it  has  produced  a  full-sized  adult  worm.  The  formation  of  pro- 
glottids  and  the  growth  within  them  of  the  reproductive  organs 
proceeds  slowly  as  the  worm  lengthens,  the  oldest  proglottids 
being  found  regularly  at  the  end  furthest  from  the  scolex. 

The  life  histories  of  North  American  cestodes  are  entirely  un- 
known and  can  only  be  inferred  to  be  similar  to  related  species 
that  have  been  studied  in  the  Old  World.  The  evidence  fur- 
nished by  the  latter  indicates  clearly  that  tapeworms  are  not 
bound  up  with  an  aquatic  existence  in  some  stage  as  are  the  flukes. 
Certain  cestodes  have  aquatic  larvae  and  others  bladder-worm 
stages  in  aquatic  invertebrates,  or  vertebrates,  but  many  of  the 
species  parasitic  in  birds  and  mammals  pass  the  larval  period  in 
terrestrial  hosts  (insects,  land  snails,  birds,  mammals)  and  have 
no  relation  to  the  aquatic  fauna  at  any  time.  Such  forms  do  not 
belong  rightly  in  such  a  synopsis  as  this;  but  the  data  available 
are  insufficient  to  mark  out  clearly  which  forms  belong  to  the  fresh- 
water fauna  during  some  phase  of  their  existence  and  which  are 
entirely  unconnected  with  it. 

Cestodes  are  found  as  parasites  in  all  types  of  fresh-water  verte- 
brates. The  adults  occur  most  frequently  in  the  alimentary  canal 
or  pyloric  ceca.  Certain  kinds,  chiefly  larval  forms,  are  found  in 
the  body  cavity  and  the  encysted  stages,  the  bladder-worms,  may 
be  encountered  in  almost  any  tissue,  even  in  the  brain;  yet  they 
are  most  frequent  in  connective  tissue  and  seem  to  find  the  liver  a 
preferential  location.  Usually  only  a  few  cestodes  are  found  in 
an  individual  host,  but  they  may  occur  in  such  numbers  that  the 
cavity  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  stuffed  full  and  the  wall  of  the  body 
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IS  markedly  distended.  The  distribution  of  various  species  is  prob- 
ably nearly  concurrent  with  that  of  the  particular  hosts. 

North  American  cestodes  are  very  imperfectly  known  and  the 
large  part  of  the  data  available  concerns  species  parasitic  in  birds 
and  mammals.  Because  of  the  lack  of  definite  knowledge  it  has 
been  necessary  to  decide  upon  somewhat  artificial  limits,  and  the 
synopsis  has  been  made  to  include  all  cestodes  reported  in  North 
America  from  fresh-water  hosts  and  all  likely  to  have  develop- 
mental stages  in  fresh-water  hosts  even  though  such  stages  have 
not  yet  been  identified  on  this  continent.  Among  the  various 
hosts  from  which  tapeworms  are  reported  the  water  birds  are  most 
difficult  to  group  correctly.  Many  of  them  visit  both  fresh  and 
salt-water  bodies,  and  most  of  them  feed  at  times  and  places  on 
terrestrial  plants  and  insects  either  intentionally  or  incidentally. 
Consequently,  the  source  of  a  given  infection  is  difl&cult  to  deter- 
mine and  some  errors  have  no  doubt  been  made  in  these  cases; 
yet,  thanks  to  Ransom's  careful  and  extensive  work,  avian  ces- 
todes are  better  known  than  those  from  any  other  host  group  in 
North  America. 

The  data  on  North  American  cestodes  are  not  only  scanty  but 
also  so  indefinite  as  to  be  of  little  value  in  the  attempt  to  prepare 
a  systematic  outline  of  the  group.  Early  references  are  to  "ces- 
todes'' or  ''Taenia,"  and  even  in  later  years  the  same  habit  has 
prevailed.  Most  existing  records  of  the  occurrence  of  tapeworms 
in  aquatic  hosts  cannot  be  referred  to  known  genera.  For  these 
reasons  the  appended  synopsis  must  be  presented  with  an  apology. 
Among  the  Proteocephalidae  I  have  been  able  to  depend  on  the 
work  of  La  Rue  and  for  bird  cestodes  I  have  made  free  use  of  Ran- 
som's monograph.  Outside  of  these  groups  there  is  little  definite 
knowledge  of  the  North  American  forms. 

KEY  TO  NORTH  AMERICAN  FRESH-WATER  CESTODA 

1  (122)    Adult  worms;  sex  organs  developed 7 

2  (7)     Body  simple,  not  divided  into  joints  or  proglottids.    A  single  set  of 

genital  organs Subdass  Cestodaria  .    .     3 

The  few  forms  included  here  are  often  designated  the  monozootic  cestodes,  and  sometimes 
are  regarded  as  a  separate  class  intermediate  in  position  between  Trematodes  and  Cestodes. 
In  external  appearance  they  resemble  the  flukes  but  are  readily  distinguished  from  them  by 
the  entire  absence  of  an  alimentary  canal.  The  internal  structure  is  much  Uke  that  of  tape- 
worms but  the  sexual  organs  are  never  duplicated. 
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3  (4)    Anterior  end  not  peculiarly  modified.    No  suckers,  hooks,  or  special- 

ized scolex  region Amphilina  Wagner  1858. 

Large,  oval,  flattened  forms,  parasitic  in  body  cavity  of  fishes.  Anterior  end  usually  notched, 
but  occasionally  extended  in  the  form  of  a  small  papilla  bearing  the  pores  of  a  group  of  uni- 
cellular glands.  Male  genital  pore  at  posterior  end.  No  dmis  sac  present.  Female  pore 
slightly  anterior  to  male  pore,  separate  from  it.  Uterus  long,  uterine  pore  at  anterior  end. 
Embryo  with  circle  of  ten  hooks  at  one  pole. 

Not  yet  reported  from  North  America  but  present. 

4  (3)     Anterior  end  with  unarmed,  poorly  developed  adhesive  organ,  imper- 

fectly set  off  as  scolex  from  rest  of  body. 

Family  Caryophyllaeidae  Glaus  1885  .    .     5 

Body  elongate,  flattened,  with  nearly  parallel  sides  and  primitive  scolex.  Neck  may  be 
I^esent  or  wanting,  as  also  a  caudal  appendix.  All  genital  pores  ventral,  median,  near  poste- 
rior end;  dmis  anterior;  uterus  and  vagina  open  together  into  a  genital  atrium. 

5  (6)     Caudal  appendix  present  in  adult.    Two  distinct  sucking  grooves  on 

rudimentary  scolex Archigetes  Leuckart  1878. 

Sexually  mature  in  oligochaetes.  A  form  which  undoubtedly  belongs  here  has  been  described 
to  me  as  found  in  native  earthworms.  It  has  not  been  recorded  in  the  literature.  The  q)ede8 
known  are  2  to  6  nun.  long  and  parasitic  in  the  body  cavity  of  Tubifiddae. 

6  (5)     No  sucking  grooves  present.     Caudal  appendix  lacking  in  adult  though 

present  in  larval  form.  .    Caryophyllaeus  O.  F.  Muller  1787. 

Expanded  anterior  end  very  mobile,  irregularly  folded  but  without  definite  sucking  grooves. 
Intestinal  parasites  of  Cyprinid  fishes.    Larvae  parasitic  in  body  cavity  of  Tubifiddae. 

7  (2)    Body  multiplex,  usually  divided  externally  into  joints  or  proglottids; 

always  containing  successive  sets  of  reproductive  organs 

generally  corresponding  to  such  subdivisions  even  in  cases 

where  external  proglottid  markings  are  lacking. 

Subclass  Cestoda  s.  str.  .    .     8 

Elongate,  ribbon-like  forms  in  which  the  reproductive  organs  are  serially  duplicated,  each 
set  constituting  a  reproductive  unit,  usually  though  not  always  set  off  from  adjacent  units  by 
internal  septa  and  external  boundaries.  These  forms  are  often  spoken  of  as  the  true  ti^;)eworms, 
or  polyzootic  cestodes. 

8  (29,  30)    Scolex  with  a  single  terminal  or  with  two  opposite  sucking  organs, 

never  with  four  suckers  or  accessory  proboscides. 

Order  Pseudophyllidea  .  .    9 

Scolez  rarely  armed  with  hooks,  never  provided  with  rostellum,  or  extnisile  probosddes. 
The  two  suckmg  grooves  sometimes  combined  by  complicated  growth  of  their  margins  into  a 
funnel-shaped  or  tubular  organ  which  may  be  united  with  that  of  the  opposite  side  to  a  termi- 
nal sucker  of  pecuUar  form.  External  jointing  is  rarely  lacking,  but  often  indistinct  in  certain 
regions  at  least.  Uterine  pore  present,  on  the  surface  of  the  proglottid.  Uterus  in  the  form  of 
rosette-shaped  coils  or  of  a  large  sacculate  uterine  cavity. 

Characteritic  fish  parasites  in  one  or  more  stages  of  the  life  history. 

Liihe  places  the  Caryophyllaeidae  (see  above),  as  the  first  family  under  this  order,  grouping 
them  as  monozootic  Pseudophyllidea  in  contrast  with  all  other  families  as  polyzootic.  For 
practical  reasons  they  are  treated  here  under  the  Cestodaria. 

9  (28)     Adult  forms  with  developed  reproductive  organs 10 

The  larval  forms  are  sometimes  hard  to  distinguish  from  adults.    Consult  also  28(9). 

10  (13)     Eggs  thin-shelled,  without  lid.    Uterine  pore  ventral;    dmis  and 

vagina  open  dorsal  and  posterior  to  uterine  pore,  or  margi- 
nal.   .    .    .  Family  Ptyghobothriidae  Liihe  1902  .    .     n 

Scolex  with  two  separate  bothria,  rarely  replaced  by  a  pseudoscolex.  No  neck;  external 
segmentation  always  present  but  incomplete  or  obscured  by  secondary  folds  in  many  cases. 
Reproductive  organs  single  in  each  proglottid.  Cirrus  and  vaginal  pores  posterior  to  uterine 
pore,  marginal  or  median  and  then  on  opposite  surface  from  uterine  pore.  Ovary  and  shell 
gland  mecOan;  testes  in  two  lateral  fields.    Uterus  in  form  of  a  single  spadous  cavity,  never 
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of  a  Toiette.    Eggs  thin-shelled,  without  lid.    Embryonal  development  in  uterus;  all  eggs  ot 
an  entire  worm  may  be  in  many  cases  at  the  same  stage  of  development,  at  a  given  season. 
LUhe  makes  two  subfamilies,  Ptychobothriinae  and  Amphicotylmae. 

11  (12)     Genital  pore  on  surface  of  proglottid. 

Bothriocephalus  Rudolphi  1808. 

Scolex  distinctly  elongated,  bothria  not  well  developed.  External  segmentation  incomplete 
between  successive  proglottids;  serrate  marginal  incisions  distinct  but  markings  on  surface  of 
proglottids  often  imperfect  or  wanting.  Vitellaria  in  cortical  layer,  continuous  from  pro- 
gbttid  to  proglottid,  as  are  also  testes.  No  seminal  receptacle.  Beginning  of  uterus  a  con- 
voluted canal  (uterine  duct)  which  opens  into  spherical  uterine  cavity.  Uterine  pore  mectian, 
ventral;  orifice  of  dmis  and  vagina  median,  dorsal. 

Many  entries  under  this  name  really  belong  in  other  genera  of  the  family.  A  revision  of 
the  group  is  necessary  before  one  can  say  which  are  true  spedes  of  this  genus. 

12  (11)     Genital  pore  at  margin  of  proglottid. 

Ahothrium  van  Beneden  187 1. 

Scolex  not  elongate,  with  two  bothria  powerful  but  not  deep.  Segmentation  uncertain 
among  older  proglottids  because  of  surface  wrinkles;  even  oldest  proglottids  much  broader 
than  long.  Nerve  tnmks  near  margin,  dorsal  to  cirrus  and  vagina.  Testes  exclusively  be- 
tween nerve  cords  in  two  lateral  fields.  Vitellaria  irregular,  also  in  two  broad  lateral  fields, 
mostly  between  longitudinal  muscle  bundles,  separated  at  proglottid  limits.  Ovanr 
leniform,  ventral,  median.  Shell  gland  dorsal  to  ovary.  Uterine  sac  in  ripe  proglottids 
filling  almost  entire  medullary  region.  Uterine  pores  ventral,  in  median  longitudinal  furrow 
on  strobila. 

Representative  North  American  species. 

Ahothrium  crassum  (Bloch)  1779. 

Reported  from  salmon  in  Lake  Sebago,  Maine;  not  unconunon  in  the  Great  Lakes  trout. 

13  (10)    Orifice  of  cirrus  and  vagina  on  same  surface  as  uterine  pore  and  an- 

terior to  latter  or  marginal.     Eggs  thick-shelled,  with  lid. 

Family  Diphyllobothriidae  Lube  1910  .    .     14 

Scolex  and  sucking  organs  variable  in  form,  or  replaced  by  pseudoscolcx.  Segmentation 
usually  distinct.  Receptaculum  seminis  sharply  set  off  from  vagina  near  inner  end.  Uterus 
kmg,  convoluted  tube,  in  form  of  central  rosette;  without  uterine  sac  except  in  Haplobotk' 
rium.    Eggs  thick-shelled  with  lid. 

14  (27)     Genital  pore  on  surface  of  proglottid. 15 

15  (24)    All  genital  pores  exclusively  on  one  and  the  same  surface  of  the 

strobila 16 

16  (19)     Scolex  very  short,  not  set  off  from  the  rest  of  the  worm. 

Subfamily  Ligulinae  Monticelli  and  Crety  1891    .   .     17 

Scolex  roughly  triangular,  more  or  less  drawn  out  to  a  point  with  contraction  of  worm. 
Bothria  median,  small,  weak.  Genital  organs  in  adult  fully  developed  just  behind  scolex. 
Testes  form  doreal  layer  in  lateral  fields  of  medullary  parenchyme.  Yolk  follicles  in  lateral 
part  of  cortical  area.    Ovary  median,  ventral;  shell  gland  median,  dorsal. 

Adult  in  intestine  of  water  birds;  larva  in  body  cavity  of  teleosts,  attaining  full  size  and 
forming  advanced  rudiments  of  sexual  organs,  found  occasionally  in  water,  having  been  set 
free  by  rupture  of  abdominal  wall  of  intermediate  host. 

17  (18)     External  evidences  of  proglottid  formation  limited  to  anterior  end  or 

entirely  lacking Ligula  Bloch  1782. 

When  fully  grown  jointed  only  at  anterior  end,  but  the  divisions  do  not  agree  with  the  in- 
ternal segmentation  of  reproductive  organs.  Bothria  poorly  developed.  Larvae  without 
segmentation  and  without  bothria,  live  chiefly  in  Cyprimds.  Adults  in  water  birds;  stay  in 
definitive  host  only  brief. 

Several  species  have  be^n  reported  and  described  by  various  authors,  all  too  briefly  to  permit 
of  positive  identification.  The  i>arasites  come  ftom  chub,  sucker,  and  trout;  New  York, 
Penn^lvania,  Maryland,  Yellowstone  Park,  Arizona. 
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i8  (17)     Proglottid  formation  evident  externally  throughout  entire  worm, 

even  in  larval  condition.  .    .      Sckislocephalus  Creplin  1839. 

Apex   of  scolei  pitted,   retnctile.    Bolhria  poorly   developed.    SegpentatioD  complele. 

Suckeis  Bjid  progloltids  visible  in  larva.     Adults  in  water  birds;   larvae  In  abdomea  of  Goite- 

At   least  one  adult  and  one  larva  are  found  in  North  America.     No  records  have  been 
published, 

ig  (16)     Scolen    more    or    less    elongate,    distinctly    set    o&    from    rest    of 


20  (ii)     Scolex  ^milar  in  form  to  first  proglottids,  separated  by  sharp  Ixiud- 
daries;  no  tin  join  ted  region   (neck). 

Subfamily  Haplobothriinae  Cooper. 

Proglottid  formalion  evident  eiteniHlly  only  in  anterior  part  of  slrobila.  Large  mecUan 
dorsal  and  (wa  smaller  ventro. lateral  excretory  vessels.  Both  viteltaria  and  testes  medullaiy. 
Citrus  covered  with  minute  spines.     Uterus  sharply  divided  into  uterine  duct  and  large  uterine 

Type  and  only  genus Haplobothrium  Cooper  1914. 

Scolex  stnaU,  ^mple;   rectangulsT.  excavated  doiso-ventrally 
i  to  form  simple  bothria,  and  also  slightly  laterally.     Apex  slightly 

extended  to  form  low  pyramidal  disc;  posterior  end  of  aaHtK 
modified  as  auricular  appendages  which  with  edges  of  apical  disc 
bear  minute  spines.  No  neck.  Proglottids  elongate  and  auricu- 
lae decrease  posteriad  until  segmentation  near  end  is  indicated 
only  by  successive  sets  of  reproductive  organs.  Large  median 
dorsal  and  two  small  venlro-laleral  eicrelory  trunks.  Testes 
small,  numerous  (80)  in  1  lateral  fields.  No  (Eenital  sinus.  Cir. 
rus  and  vagina  open  close  together  well  anterior  on  ventral  sur- 
face. Uterine  pore  ventral  also,  anterior  to  posterior  end  of 
uterine  sac.    Ovary  horse-shoe  shaped,  ventral,  posterior.    Large 

Uterus  in  :  regions  formed  very  early,  viz.:  coiled  thin-walled 
uterine  canal  and  capacious  uterine  sac  which  when  filled  occu[Mes 
almost  entire  central  field  of  proglottid.     Eggs  with  open^ds, 
^^"   carrying  ciliated  larva. 
three  'progloeiidj;     X    Jo:    *,  TvTV  <!nprip« 

twenly-tBrd.     twenty-fourth,  ^^^    ^„  ^i"  i  ,l  ■  <  j.   ;f  r- 

and   (neniy-Bfth    proglottids.  Haptooolhnum  globuliforme  Cooper  1914. 

lSS*I^rit^"fi^^^"  Intestine  of  Aoiia  eoJca.     The  uterine  sac  and  the  armed  dmia 

X6-   c  young  scol«shm™g  exclude  this  genus  from  the  family  in  which  it  was  placed  formerly. 

brrikmks  dI  prrwloltid  (onna-  It  certainly  shows  some  pc«nts  of  resemblance  to  the  Triaenopho- 

tun;   X  ii;  if,  snullest  plem-  nnae  and  has  been  mcluded  in  a  new  subfamily  which  at  present 

cntnid observed;  Xtt.    (After  stands  isolated  in  a  position  intermediate  between  that  and  ll« 

Cooper.)  following  family, 

ai  (20)     Scolex  separated  from  hrst  proglottids  by  unjointed  re^on  (neck). 
Subfamily  Diphyllobothhiinae  LUhe  1910  ,    .   12 

Proglottid  formation  always  evident  eileraally.  Genital  organs  single  or  double  in  each 
progkrttid.  Vitellaria  cortical;  testes  medullary  in  position.  Vas  deferens  with  muscular 
bulb  before  entrance  to  drxus  sac.     No  spines  on  cirrus. 

Adults  in  intestine  of  Amniota;  larvae  so  far  as  known  in  fishes,  reproductive  organs  want- 
ing at  time  of  transfer  to  definirive  host, 

ai  (13)     One  set  of  rcprodurtive  organs  in  each  proglottid. 

DipkyUobolbrium  Cobbold  1858, 

The  most  famous  member  of  thisgcnus  is  the  broad  fish  tapeworm  of  man,  Cfo/imi,  commonly 

referred  to  as  Bolkrioctphalui  latui,  though  it  is  very  distinct  from  that  genus  as  reference  to 

the  section  will  show.    This  species  has  become  established  on  the  North  American  continent, 

having  been  introduced  no  doubt  by  immigrants  from  infected  territory  in  Europe. 

Possibly  related  species [Dibolhrium]  cordireps  Lady  1&71. 

Length  of  adult  2  m.;  scolex  cordiform  i  by  0,6  to  0.8  mm.,  neck  short.  Widest  about 
15  to  J5  an.  from  bead,  where  proglottids  are  7.5  mm.  long,  4.5  mm.  broad.  o,j  mm.  thick. 


...^....idj;     X 

twenly  -  thud .     twenty- 
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Genital  pores  median,  ventral,  approximated  but  distinct;  cimis  pore  most  anterior.  Cirrus 
lai;^  oval.  Testes  in  lateral  fields,  dorsal.  Vagina  with  vesicle  near  distal  end.  Ovary  pos- 
tenor,  ventral,  transverse  to  main  axis.  Shell-gland  dorsal,  near  ovary  and  posterior  to  it. 
Uterus  in  lateral  coils,  approaching  form  of  rosette.    Ova  70  by  35  /i. 

Adult  in  white  pelican;  larvae  in  muscles  and  body  cavity  of  trout;  Yellowstone  Lake, 
Wyoming. 

The  name  of  this  form  cannot  be  accepted  as  Dibolkrium  is  only  a  synonym  of  Botkrio- 
phalus  and  the  location  of  the  genital  pores  rules  this  species  out  o!  that  genus  as  at  (nesent 
defined.  Furthermore  its  exact  position  and  true  relationship  must  remain  uncertain  until 
its  structure  is  better  known. 

23  (22)    Two  sets  of  reproductive  organs  in  each  proglottid. 

Diplogonoporus  Lonnberg  1892. 

Very  large  cestodes  parasitic  in  whales,  seals,  and  occasionally  in  man. 
The  human  parasite,  D.  grandis,  is  reported  by  Ashford  and  King  from  Porto  Rico  so  it  may 
easily  reach  the  southeastern  coast  of  North  America  (see  also  Sparganum  mansom). 

34  (15)     Genital  pores  of  different  proglottids  found  on  both  surfaces  of 

strobila,  alternating  irregularly  from  proglottid  to  proglot- 
tid.    .   Subfamily  Cyathocephalinae  LUhe  1899  .   .     25 

Scolex  unarmed,  variable  in  form,  not  longer  than  wide,  with  two  median  or  one  apical 
sucking  organ  in  form  of  acetabula.  External  proglottid  limits  not  marked,  or  absent.  Geni- 
tal organs  single  in  each  proglottid;  all  pores  m^ian.  Vagina  and  uterus  open  in  conmion 
female  genital  atrium  provided  with  sphincter  and  located  posterior  to  male  pore.  Adults  in 
fishes. 

2$  (26)     Apical  sucking  organ  single,  undivided  by  transverse  fold. 

Cyathocephalus  Kessler  1868. 

Scolex  with  single  apical  sucking  organ  in  form  of  a  cup,  and  without  evidence  in  shape  or 
structure  of  its  origin  from  fusion  of  two  bothria  located  on  surface.  Proglottid  limits  distinct 
externally.     Sphincter  of  female  genital  atrium  poorly  developed. 

Adults  in  fishes. 

Type  species Cyathocephalus  truncatus  (Pallas)  1781. 

Reported  by  Linton  from  pyloric  ceca  of  conmion  whitefish.  Lake  Superior. 

26  (25)    Apical  sucking-organ  single  but  divided  by  transverse  fold  indicating 

its  double  origin Bothriomonus  Duvernoy  1842. 

Scolex  large,  approximately  spherical,  with  single  apical  sucking  organ  like  acetabulum, 

S;t  divided  transversely  by  a  fold  which  indicates  its  origin  from  two  bothria  typical  of  family, 
o  external  proglottid  boundaries.     Sphincter  of  female  genital  atrium  well  developed. 
In  Adpenser  oxyrhynckus;  Wabash  River,  Indiana. 

Type  species Bothriomonus  sturionis  Duvernoy  1842. 

27  (14)     Genital  pore  at  margin  of  proglottid. 

Subfamily  Triaengphorinae  Liihe  1899. 

Scolex  always  with  t3rpical  bothria,  not  very  deep;  flattened  apex  of  scolex  projects  above 
bothria  as  a  more  or  less  distinct  annular  cap.  Marginal  genital  pores  alternating  irregu- 
larly; uterine  pore,  median  on  ventral  surface,  anterior  to  marginal  genital  pore.  Repro- 
ductive organs  single  in  each  proglottid.  No  muscular  bulb  at  inner  end  of  cirrus  sac.  Re- 
ceptaculum  seminis  small.  Uterus  in  coils,  but  never  in  rosette  form,  somewhat  enlarged  near 
its  terminus. 

Adults  in  intestine  of  fishes  and  marine  turtles;  larvae  in  fishes,  mostly  unknown. 

Type  genus Triaenophorus  Rudolph!  1793. 

Scolex  with  4  three-pointed  hooks.  No  external  proglottid  markings.  Testes  occupy  all 
medullary  layer  not  taken  by  other  organs.  Vitellaria  continuous  in  cortical  layer,  interrupted 
only  at  genital  pores.  Ovary  and  shell  gland  adjacent  to  margin  bearing  genital  pore.  Uter- 
ine pore  usually  not  median  but  on  surface  at  right  of  median  line  when  marginal  pore  is  sinisr- 
tral  and  vice  versa. 

Adults  in  intestine  of  fishes;  larva  encjrsted  in  fishes.  Present  in  North  America;  no  ape- 
des  definitely  recorded  as  yet. 
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28  (9)    Immature  forms;  sexual  organs  wanting  or  at  least  as  yet  only  partly 

developed Sparganum  Diesing  1855. 

Larval  stages,  without  sex  organs;  not  yet  at  a  period  in  which  specific  determination  is 
possible.  Many  undescribed  forms  in  various  hosts;  three  known  forms  are  listed  below.  The 
first  named  is  not  yet  reported  for  this  continent;  the  second  and  third  are  definitely  recorded 
for  United  States  of  America. 

Sparganum  mansoni  (Cobbold)  1882. 

Large  forms,  8  to  36  cm.  long;  o.i  to  12  nun.  broad.  Two  longitudinal  grooves  on  dorsal 
surface;  one  m«iian  longitudinal  groove  on  ventral  surface.  In  connective  tissue  and  body 
cavity  of  man.  Japan.  The  probable  adult,  Diplogonoporus  grandis  has  been  reported  from 
Porto  Rico. 

Sparganum  proliferum  (Ijima)  1905. 

Small  form,  i  to  12  nmi.  long,  2.5  nun.  broad.  Body  usually  irregular  in  form.  Multipli- 
cation in  cysts  by  formation  of  supernumerary  heads  and  transverse  division.  Encysted  in 
subdermal  connective  tissue  and  elsewhere;  in  man,  Florida,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Japan. 

Sparganum  sebago  Ward  19 10. 

Length  25  to  36  nun.,  breadth  t.8  to  0.36  mm.  Head  with  keyhole-shaped  bothria.  Body 
elliptical  in  cross-section  with  slightly  thickened  margins.  No  segmentation  developed  and 
no  sex  organs.    In  spleen  and  body  cavity  of  Salmo  sebago;  Maine. 

29  (8,  30)     Scolex  with  two  or  four  sucking  grooves,,  and  also  at  apex  four 

protrusile  proboscides  armed  with  many  hooks. 

Order  Trypanorh3rncha. 

The  four  long  slender  cylindrical  proboscides  are  conspicuous  enough  to  render  the  deter- 
mination of  adult  or  larva  easy.  The  adults  are  found  in  the  spiral  vaJve  of  sharks  and  rays; 
the  larval  forms  occur  encysted  in  migratory  fish.  They  are  among  the  rarest  of  finds  in 
fresh-water  collecting  and  are  present  in  North  America  though  no  spedes  are  recorded  as 
yet. 

30  (8,  29)    Scolex  with  four  sucking  organs  (exceptionally  replaced  by  a 

pseudoscolex)    but    without    extensile    proboscides.      No 
uterine  pore 31 

31  (54)     Vitellaria  with  very  numerous  follicles,  distributed  on  each  side  in 

longitudinal  marginal  zone,  rarely  an  the  entire  surface  zone 
of  the  proglottid Order  Tetraphj^lidea. 

Sucking  organs  ^,  cup-shaped,  small,  or  very  mobile  stalked  or  unstalked  modified  bothridia. 
Small  apical  sucking  organ  frequent.  Pseudo-scolex  exceptionally  present.  External  seg- 
mentation evident,  but  less  conspicuous  at  end  of  chain.  Genital  organs  single  in  each  pro- 
glottid. No  uterine  pore,  but  uterus  opens  in  median  ventral  line  by  rupture  of  wall.  Testes 
numerous.  Ovary  posterior,  median,  usually  with  two  wings.  Eggs  thin-shelled,  without 
lid;  embryonal  development  in  uterus. 

Adults  in  intestine  of  cold-blooded  vertebrates. 

Only  family  in  North  America  in  fresh-water  hosts. 

Family  Proteocephalidae  La  Rue  1911   .    .     32 

^  Heads  small.  Suckers  sessile  and  without  accessory  areola.  Fifth  sucker  functional,  ves- 
tigial, or  lacking.  No  rostellum.  Genital  organs  in  general  as  in  other  Tetraphyllidea. 
Genital  pores  marginal,  irregularly  alternating.  Vitellaria  lateral,  follicular,  follicles  closelv 
grouped  about  a  central  conducting  tubule.  Ovary  bilobed,  posterior.  Oocapt,  oot3rpe,  sheU 
gland,  and  uterine  passage  present.  Uterus  with  lateral  outpocketings  and  one  or  more  pre- 
formed ventral  uterine  openings.  Vitellaria,  testes,  ovary  and  uterus  within  the  inner  longi- 
tudinal muscle-sheath. 
Habitat:  In  fresh- water  fish,  amphibians,  and  aquatic  reptiles. 

32  (53)    Head  without  lappets  or  folds  of  tissue  around  suckers 33 

33  (46)     Testes  in  one  broad  mass  between  vitellaria;    parasitic  in  fresh- 

water fish Proteocephdus  Weinland  1858  .    .     34 

Head  globose  or  conical,  flattened  dorsoventrally.  No  rostellum.  No  ^ines  or  hooks. 
Suckers  circular  or  oval.  Fifth  sucker  functional  or  vestigial,  rarely  lacking.  Musculature 
well  developed.    Eggs  with  three  membranes. 
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34  (41)     Functional  fifth  or  apical  sucker,  absent  or  vesti^al 35 

35  (38)     Testes  number  100  or  more 36 


36  {37)     Genital  pore  o 


lateral  margin  near  center  of  proglottid. 

Proleocephalus  macroceptwus  (Creplin)  1815. 
At  much  ss  to  an.  ioag  by  i  to 
1.8  mm.  broad,  or  pnh^s  more. 
Proglottids  very  numerous;  Grat 
much  brooder  than  lon^;  mature, 
broader  than  longer  aeaily  quad- 
rate: ripe,  longer  than  broad. 
Sucken  o.{M5  to  0.106  mm.  in 
diametCT.  Fifth  aucker  vestigial. 
Tesles  100  to  1 30,  irregularly 
scattered  between  vitelliina,  ly- 
ing in  one  or  two  layers,  usually 
one.  Cirrus-pouch  short,  about 
o.t6  mm.  long;  ratio  to  proglot- 
tid breadth  i  :  6  to  I :  S.  Uterine 
pouches  7  to  14  on  either  sde. 

Habitat:  In  intestine  of  An- 
guHia  mitarii  and  A .  chryiypa 
Raf. 

37  (36)     Genital  pore  on  lateral  margin  anterior  to  center  of  proglottid. 

Proteocephalus  perpUxus  La  Rue  1911. 
155  mm.:  maximum  breadth  1.7  ram.  First  {iroglottids  mucfa  broader 
.  oglottids  1.70  mm.  broad  by  0.595  mm,  toog;  ripe  proglottids  quadrate 
or  longer  than  broad.  Suckers,  0.340  to  0.4SC)  mm.  long  by  o.ijs  to  0.171  mm.  broad.  No 
vestige  of  &lth  sucker. 

Genital  pore  at  end  at 

first  (ourth  or  half  of 
proglottid.  Cirrus-poudi 
0.30  to  0.344  mm.  long, 
extending  to  one-third  or 
one-fifth  width  of  proglot- 
tid. Testes  ijs  to  155  in 
number,  in  one  layer  an- 
terior to  ovaijr.  Vagina 
.^  anterior   to   arrua-poucb, 

lellaria  extend  to  posterior 
margin  of  proglottid  and 
parallel  to  it.  Uterus  with 
10  to  IS  lateral  pouches 
on  each  side. 
Habitat:  Id  intestine  of 

ncautruaioa  ihowliii!  male  Rproductive  organs  (H.  totn),  and  ovary. 
NotcslHptniliaaaf  iphincter  vaginit  (Hi).     X  46.    (Alter  La  Rue.) 


Length  as  much  8! 


38  (35)     Testes  number 


39 


3g  (40)     Suckers  with  pointed  apex  and  shallow  cavity. 

Proteocephalus  iingularU  La  Rue  igii. 

Stroll  long,  slender,  up  to  170  or  even  isomm.;  maidmum  breadth  0.9a  to  1,0  mm.  Head 
*nwll,  suckers  large.  No  vestige  of  fifth  sucker.  First  proglottidi  broader  than  long;  mature 
pioglotlids  o.Ss  mm.  broad  b;t'  o..{4  to  0.37  mm,  long;  ripe  proglottids  louger  than  broad  or 
quadrate.    Old  ipenl  proglottids  up  to  i.o  mm.  long  by  0.4 

(jcaltal  poie  at  end  of  first  or  ~  * — "' 


It  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  proglottid.     Testes  75  to  So  01 
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■ingle  layer,  Vas  deferens  large  mass  of  coils 
itraight,  muscular,  length  two-^ths  to  one-third 

Va^na  always  anterior  to  dTnis-pouch,  never 
narrow.     Utenis  with  lo  to  15  lateral  outpocketi 

In  intestine  of  Ltpisoittus  plalBslomiu,  Illinois. 


n  mid&eld.     Citnis-pouch  slcndei.  nearly 

mglottid  width. 

rossing  latter.     Beginning  region  of  vagina 


40  (39)     Suckers  round  or  oval  with  smooth  o 

ProUoctphalus 


■a  breadth. 


mbloplilis  (Leidy)  1887. 
i[  body  rough. 


Scolei  prominent.    Fifth  sucker  vestigial.    Young 


Larffe,  iSo  to  410  nun.  long,  2  to  1.5 
with  transverse  and  lonfrfludinal  furrows  _  „ 

proglottids  12  to  15  times  broader  than  long.  Mature  and  ripe  proglotUds  broader  than 
long,  about  quadrate,  or  rarely  longer  than  broad.  Vitellaria  not  posterior  to  lobes  of  ovary. 
Genital  sinus  at  end  of  &r?[  fourth  of  proglottid.  Uterus  with  1 5  lo  10  lateral  outpockelings 
on  each  aide.  Cirrus-pouch  pyriform,  muscular,  two-sevenths  to  two-&fths  of  proglottid 
breadth  Coils  of  vas  deferens  many,  eilending  to  middle  of  proglottid.  Testes  70  to  100  in 
number 

Intestine  of  Amilopliia  nipeslris,  Uicraplenti  lalmoidei,  M.  dalomku,  Amia  talva-    New 
York,  Michigan   Minnesota  and  Wisconsin. 


Fic.  716.    Protaapkal^  amtLipiiHi.    a.  Head,  X  i].    (After  La  Hat):    h.  ripe  proglattld,  f 
■Ktioo  sbowing  miia  pans  ol  male  and  female  [tptoducljvc  syitenis,  nugoiued.    (After  Benedict.) 

41  (34)     Well-developed  (functional)  fifth  sucker  present 
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43  (43)    Cirrus-pouch  extends  half  way  across  proglottid. 

Proleocepkalus  exigum  La  Rue  1911. 

StcobiU  ihortj  slender,  leogth  g  to  38  mm., 
mudmum  bteadth  041s  to  o.g  mm.  Fint 
progtottids  longer  thu  broad  ot  nearly  qiud- 
nte:  mature  and  ripe  proglottkl]  longer  than 
broad,  ripe  proglottid!  ccnisideiably  larger,  o.GSo 
toi.igomm.  long  by  0.46a  to  O.S9S  mm,  broad. 
Suckers  0,058  mm.  broad.  0.069  to  0.08s  mm. 
long.  Genital  pore  near  middle  of  lateral  mai- 
jpn  of  proglottid.  Teates  S4  'o  54  in  number, 
m  one  la^er.  Vaa  defertni  forming  man  of 
coils  in  mid-field.  Vagina  anterior  Co  dm*- 
pouch,  crossing  it  near  middle.  Uterus  with  g 
to  i4_laCeral  pouches  on  dtber  side. 

In  inteatiite  of  CanfMtiu  aitripinnis,  C.  frag- 
tutha,  and  C.  onedi,  Lake  Midugan. 


43  (41)    Cirrus-pouch  less  than  one-third  breadth  of  proglottid.    ....    44 

44(45)    Testes  in  one  layer Proleocepkaius  Unguis  La  Rue  1911. 

Strobila  short,  slender,  length  up  to 
mm.,  maximum  broidth  i.n  mm. 
_  .-jt  proglottids  very  ihort.  Mature 
and  ripe  proglottids  nearly  quadrate  or 
in  a  few  ripe  proglottids  length  exceed- 
ing the  breadth. 

Genital  pore  at  or  near  middle  of 
lateral  margin  of  proglottid.  Teste* 
(4  to  70,  in  a  ungle  layer.  Cimu- 
juch  short,  stout,  0.13  to  0.14  mm, 
long  by  0,05  to  OJ36  mm.  broad,  i  -,3 
or  I  ;4  in  breadth  of  proglottid.  Va- 
gina anterior,  but  vaginal  opening  al- 
ways dorsal  to  dmis-pouch.  Vagina 
croasing  inner  end  of  dmii-alieath. 
Uterus  with  10  to  14  laterst  pouches 

In  intestine  of  Eiex  nliaJatiii  Le 
I,  Hod  in  dorsal  or    ^u^V^i   "x^  ^/  Aff''"  V 


45(44}    Testes  in  two  layers Proleocepkalus  ptuUlMsViuA  iqio. 

Very  small,  weak;  length  30  to  so  mm., 
maximum  breadth  0.350  mm.  Proglottids 
few.  Fine  proglottids  broader  than  long, 
mature  proglottids  longer  than  broad,  ripe 
proglottids  much  longer  (0.S4  to  14  mm.) 
than  broad  (0,18  to  0,35  mm.) 

Genital  sinus  at  end  of  fint  one-third  to 
two-fifths  of  proglottid.  Testes  44  to  70  in 
number,  in  two  layers.  Ciuls  ol  vss  deferens 
lew,  anterior  to  dmis-pouch.  Vagina  never 
crossing  drrus-pouch.  Uterus  with  10  to  16 
lateral  pouches  on  each  udc. 

Habitat:  Intestine  of  5a/ii«)  leAdfa  Girard 
and  Criititomtr  namayauk  Walbaum;  Se- 
ba^  Lake,  Maine,  Lake  Twriagami,  Ob- 


hiaSit.-) 
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46  (33)     Testes  lie  in  two  lateral  fields  between  vitellaria;   parasitic  in  ani' 
phibians,  aquatic  snakes,  and  lizards. 

Ophiotaenia  La  Rue  igii   .    .  4; 

Head  globoM  or  aomewhat  tetragonal.  No  rostelluni.  No  hoolu  or  spines.  Suckers  dr 
Cubr  or  oval,  with  margins  entire.  Fifth  suclier  vestigial.  Nedi  usually  long.  Testes  ir 
two  long  lat^al  fields  anterior  to_  ovaty.    Musculature  weak.  .  '        *' 

In  aquatic  aoakei  and  Amphibia 


47  (48)     Vagina  always  anterior  to  dirus-pouch,  not  crossing  latter. 

Ophiotaenia  Jilaroides  La  Rue  1909. 


Worms  attenuate,  unall.  1 
to  0.90  mm.    Suckers  deei>,  muscular,  ovi 

Clottids  0.30  to  0.36  mm.  broad  by 
■I  thao  broad;    ripe  proglottids  fn 


Length 


maximuin  diameter  0-165 


L  breadth  about  o.So 
10  0.184  mm.  First 
iglottids  quadrate  or 


Genital  pore  at  end  of  Erst  fifth  of  proglottid.  Testes  70  lo  114  in  number 
Few  coils  in  dirus-pouch.  Cirrus-pouch  about  o.ia  mm.  long  hy  o.ii  mm 
broad.  Vitellaria  with  large  (ollidea.  Uterus  with  is  to  35  lateral  pouches  01 
each  side.     (For  structure  of  mature  proglottid  consult  figure  730,  page  4as.) 

Intestine  of  Amblyiloma  ligriHum  (Green);  Nebraska  and  Kansas. 

Fio.  74a.    OfkiaUemafilaiinlits,    Hnidof  adult,  magnified.    (AfterlaKueJ 


48  (47)     Vagina  either  anterior  or  posterior  to  cirrus-pouch 49 


49(5:2)     Genital  pore  anterior  to  middle  of  margin  of  proglottid 50 


(51)     Testes  number  90  to  160.     Ophiotaenia  lonnbergii  (Fuhrmann)  1895. 


».  broad.     First  pro- 


Length  i;o  to  190  mm.,breadthupto 
1.35mm,   Scole:(o.5Dtoo.6amm. broad. 

byVuE^ 

llotlids  about  o.sm  ,      

';  mature  proglottids  0.85  to  i.o 
square,  or  longer  than  broad. 
iring  as  much  as  i.;  mm.  long  by 
D0.5  mm.  broad.     Ripe  proglottids 

Genital  pore  situated  al  end  of  first 
onethird  or  Iwo-fiiths  of  proglottid. 
Testes  90  to  160  in  number,  e^cteading 
lateral  o(  eicrelory  vessels  and  a  few 
into  midzonc,     Cirrus.pouch  o.iSj'to 


mm.  broad,  ' 
.  ,  juch.  Uterus  with  j; 
Ohio,  Indiana. 
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51(50)    Testes  number  ijo  to  21s.     .       Ophiolamia  peripictta  La  Kat  1911. 

Length  up  to  j6o  mm.,  ""i"""  breidtli 
■bout  1.0  miD,    First  pn^lottids  short,  mature 

prciglottidsquadnte(i.o  mm.)  or  ■omrahat  longer 
than  broad,  ripe  proglottids  u  much  ai  3.S  nun. 
long  by  1.1  mm.  Droad. 

Genital  pore  aitUBted  near  middle  or  at  end  of 
bist  third  of  inogbttid.  Testa  150  to  115.  Vas 
deferens  in  ripe  proglottids  heavy  mass  oE  cmli 
reaching  from  end  of  dmis-pouch  to  mid-Eeld. 
Ratio  of  length  of  dmu-pouch  to  proglottid 
breadth  i  ^  4  to  1  :  3.  Va^a  anterior  or  pos- 
terior to  but  not  crossing  arrus-pouch.  Uterus 
with  JO  to  30  lateral  pouches  on  each  side. 

Habitat:  Na^rii  iHtrodia)  riKmibifer  UaUowdl; 
Ilhnois,  Oklahoma. 


ic.  741.    OfkioUtnia  ptrsfiaia.    a,  Hmd,  X  ly. 
pe  prwioltid,  showing  uUiine  pouchiv,  snd  tastoL 


of  margin  of  proglottid. 

Ophiotaenia  grandis  La  Rue  1911. 


Very  long  tfragmoits  100  mm.),  1,75  to  4.1s 
nun.  broad  in  ripe  proglottids.  First  proglottids 
muchbroader  than  long:  proglottids  with  develop- 
ing sexual  organs  quadrate  or  nearly  so;  ripe  pro- 
glottids quadrate  or  much  longer  than  broad. 
Head  large,  i.o  to  i.i  mm.  broad  at  base  of  suck- 
ers. Suckers  about  0.34  by  0,36  mm.  Testes 
large,  numerous,  100  to  15a.  Cimis-poucho.i^to 
0.16  mm.  broad,  0(14  lo  0.7s  mm.  long,  enclosing 
few  or  DO  coils  of  ductus  ejaculatorius.  Uterus 
with  ^  to  60  lateral  outpocketings  on  each  side. 

In  mtestine  of  Ancitlrodon  piidtanis  Halbr., 
locality  not  known. 


._  OpklnUenla  (1 


live  offgaju  and 
(After  UKiK-J 


'.   the   head.     Many  iiregulir 
enclose  suckers  as  in  a  corolla. 
tat:   In  SUuridae. 
ae  common  bullhead.    I  have 


53  C32)     Many  lappets 

Scolex  with  four  suckers  situated  on  the  flat  anterior  la 
fbldsandIaiv>etsof  tissue  about  margin  of  anterior  surface;  1 
No  rostellum.     No  hooks  nor  spines.     Neck  broad,  short. 

Marshall  and  Gilbert  report  the  occurrence  of  two  species 
U  uodescribed  species  taken  from  a  cbannel-cat  at  Milford,  iseo. 

54  (31)     ViteUaria  condensed,  in  a  single  mass,  in  medullary  lay^,  usually 

immediately  posterioi  to  ovary,  rarely  anterioi  to  it. 

Order  CyclophyliidM  .    .     55 

Scolei  with  4  cup  or  saucer-shaped  suckers  and  in  the  center  an  apical  organ  or  rostelhun  of 
vmried  form.  Hooks  common  on  roslcllum.  very  rare  on  suckers.  Segmentation  well  devel- 
oped, only  rarely  absent  (Fimbriariidael;  proglottids  set  free  after  fuU  maturity.  No  uterine 
poce;  rarely  a  secondary  connection  to  the  eRerior  permits  the  escape  of  ova.  Testes  Id  medul- 
lary layer,  ordinanly  aamertMis,    Ovary  bilobed:    vitclUrium  compact,  single,  near  ovary 
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with  shell  gland  between.    Eggs  thin-shelled,  no  lid;   onchosphere  with  one  or  more  mem- 
branes.   Bladder-worm  in  vertebrates  and  invertebrates. 

The  great  majority  of  forms  commonly  designated  Taenia  are  included  here.  Number 
and  form  of  hooks  on  which  older  systems  are  based  form  unreliable  means  for  the  distinction 
of  spedes.  In  immature  fonns  the  organs  utilized  in  this  key  are  undeveloped  and  a  deter- 
mination can  only  be  approximate. 

55  (117)    Body  flattened.    Distinct  and  regular  external  boundaries  corre- 

sponding to  internal  grouping  of  organs  in  the  strobila.     56 

56  (57)    Suckers  carry  on  anterior  and  lateral  surface  auricular  appendages. 

Vitellarium  anterior  to  ovary. 

Family  Tetrabothriidae  Fuhrmann  1907. 

Scolex  unarmed,  without  rostellum.  Neck  short.  Proglottids 
except  oldest  always  much  broader  than  long.  Reproductive  organs 
single  in  each  proglottid.  Genital  pores  unilateral;  genital  cloaca 
deep.  Cirrus-pouch  small  and  nearly  spherical,  united  with  genital 
cloaca  by  muscular  cloacal  canal.  Eggs  with  three  transparent  en- 
velopes.   Adults  in  birds  and  mammals. 

Type  genus.  Tetrabothrius  Rudolph!  1819. 

With  characters  of  the  family. 

Scolex  unarmed,  quadrate.     Suckers  large.     Sexual  pore  alwa3r8 
dextral. 
_  7.    .  The  hosts  are  aquatic  birds,  largely  marine.    Nearly  twenty  spedes 

^iJ^^lu^L    S!!i    .  !l!!!t*    are  described,  a  number  of  which  occur  in  North  American  Burds: 
SfiZd^  cSter  lSiO'  <«""•  gre*^'  *>«ro"'  ^^o**)'  ^^^  frequent  fresh-water  bodies. 

57  (56)     Suckers  simple  without  appendages  of  any  sort.    Vitellaria  not 

anterior  to  ovary  but  posterior  to  it,  or  in  the  same  trans- 
verse plane  with  it 58 

58  (59)     Genital  pores  median,  on  flat  surface  of  proglottids. 

Family  Mesocestoididae  Fuhrmann  1907. 

Scolex  without  rostellum  or  hooks.  Suckers  unarmed.  Reproductive  organs  single  in 
each  proglottid.  Genital  pores  median  on  ventral  surface.  Vagina  opens  in  front  of  or  beside 
dmis-pouch.  Eggs  in  terminal  proglottids  indosed  in  single  thick-walled  egg-capsule.  Adults 
in  marnmals  and  birds. 

Type  genus Mesocestoides  VaiUant  1863. 

With  characters  of  the  family. 

Few  q)edes;  almost  never  in  aquatic  forms.  No  North  American  records  although  the 
genus  occurs  here. 

59  (58)     Male  genital  pores  at  margin  or  very  close  to  it.    Female  pores 

when  present  similarly  located 60 

60  (104)    Female  genital  pore  present  and  located  near  male  pore.    ...     61 

61  (103)     Uterus  transverse  or  irregular,  not  elongated  in  median  line  of 

proglottid 62 

62  (102)     Reproductive  organs  simple  in  each  proglottid  or  if  genital  pores 

are  double,  the  organs  are  also  double 63 

63  (64)     Scolex  provided  with  three  to  many  rows  of  hooks. 

Family  Dipyudiidae  Liihe  1910. 

No  forms  in  fresh-water  hosts. 

64  (63)     Scolex  provided  with  one  or  two  rows  of  hooks  or  without  any 

hooks 65 
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65  (70)    Rostelliim  hassock-shaped  with  a  multitude  of  very  small  hooks 

arranged  in  a  double  row. 

Family  Davaineidae  Fuhrmann  1907  .   .     66 

Scolez  with  rostellum  usually  broader  than  high  and  armed  with  very  mai^y  minute  hammer- 
shaped  hooks.  Margins  of  suckers  usually  with  small  hooks.  Genital  organs  usually  single, 
ruely  double  in  each  proglottid.    Testes  numerous.    Onchosphere  with  two  thin  membranes. 

66  (67)     Uterus  divides  into  numerous  separate  parenchyme-capsules. 

Davainea  R.  Blanchard  1891. 

Rostellum  armed  with  double  row  of  hooks;  dorsal  excretory  vessels  present.  Reproductive 
organs  single  in  each  proglottid.  Genital  pores  unilateral  or  occasionally  irregularly  alternate. 
Uterus  br^ks  down  into  egg  capsules  each  containing  one  or  several  eggs.  Adults  in  mam- 
mals and  birds.  Nimierous  species;  mostlv  in  scratching  birds.  D.  anoHna  is  reported  from 
the  domestic  duck  in  Europe.    No  North  American  records. 


67(66) 
68(69) 


Uterus  not  breaking  up  into  separate  parenchyme-capsules. 


68 


No  parauterine  organ;  uterus  sac-shaped.    Rostellum  broader  than 

scolex  with  several  thousand  booklets. 

Opkryocotyle  Friis  1870. 

RosteUum  broader  than  rest  of  scolex;  suckers 
armed  only  near  anterior  border.  Reproductive  or- 
gans single  in  each  proglottid.  Uterus  sac-like,  per- 
sistent. 

Three  spedes  in  European  shore  and  water  birds 
some  of  which  occur  in  North  America. 


Fig.  745.  OpkryocoiyU  proleHs.  Head  and  neck  with 
retracted  and  eztoidecl  innmdibulum;  magnified.  (After 
Stiles.) 


69  (68)    Uterus  coiled  in  posterior  end  of  proglottid;    thick-walled  para- 

uterine organ  in  anterior  region.    Rostellum  small;    with 
not  to  exceed  a  few  hundred  booklets. 

Idiogenes  Rrabbe  1868. 

Small  cestodes.  Genital  pores  unilateral.  Cirrus-pouch  very  large,  with  retractor.  Para- 
uterine organ  develops  in  front  of  uterus;  eggs  finally  pass  directly  into  it  from  uterus  and  it 
b  transformed  into  single  thick-walled  egg  capsule.    Adults  in  birds. 

A  few  species  in  water  birds;  none  recorded  as  yet  in  North  America. 

70  (65)    Rostellum  sac-like,  or  lacking 71 

71  (82)    Not  more  than  four  testes  in  each  proglottid. 

Family  Hymenolepididae  Fuhrmann  1907.  .   .     72 

Scolex  armed  with  8  to  40,  usually  10  hooks,  with  points  directed  posteriad  when  at  rest, 
on  a  more  or  less  elongated  rostellum  which  rarely  is  rudimentary  and  unarmed.  Genital 
pores  strictly  unilateral  in  entire  strobila.  Genital  ducts  dorsal  to  excretory  ducts  and  lontp- 
tudinal  nerve.  Female  glands  median.  Onchosphere  with  three  membranes.  Adults  m 
birds  and  mammals. 

72  (73)     In  each  proglottid  normally  4  testes.  .    .  Oligorchis  Fuhrmann  1906. 
A  single  spedes  in  North  America;  not  reported  in  aquatic  birds. 

73  (72)     In  each  proglottid  normally  less  than  four  testes 74 

74  (79)    In  each  proglottid  normally  three  testes ♦  .   •   .     7$ 
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75  (76)     Strobila  broad,  lancet-shaped.    Ovary  and  vitellajium  ante-poral, 

alongside  of  testes Drepanidotaenia  Railliet  189a. 

Scold  very  small,  with  S  hooks.    N«ck  wuitinB.    No  occesaory  sac  in  genital  atrium. 

Type  species Drepanidotaenia  lanceolala  (Bloch)  1781. 

Cydofidae 


ified.    (Alia  WolflhU(cli 


77  (78)     Suckers  entirely  unarmed,  or  at  most  armed  wiih  hooks  on  margin 

only Hymenolepis  Weinland  1858, 


Rostellum  well  developed,  rarely  rudimentary 
or  absent.  Accessory  sac  genenlly  wanting  in 
genital  atrium.  Rarely  as  abnormality  1,  4, 
5,  or  6  testes  in  a  single  proglottid.  ChieSy  in 
land  and  water  birds;    some  spedes  in  mam- 


very  large  genus;  about  50  species  occur  in 

ilic  hosts  found  in  North  America.     Among 

;w  are  definitely  reported  for  North 

H.  campressa  (Linton)  iSgi  from  the 

d  canvas^back.     B.  Juiui  in  which 

Tafnia  filum  from 


yeliowsCone  Lake. 
--.    ..■soJD^i  described  by  Ransom  (with  other 
spedes  from  land  birds)  from  the  [Hntail  duck; 
Missouri  River,  Mo. 


p.ytHk  glands. 


lectkiB);  tr, 
fmitil  ckaci;    nl,  t 
K»  ventral  excretory 
plexufl  of  excretory  vc 

78  (77)     Suckers  armed  on  borders  and  also  in  cavity  with  small  booklets; 
sacculus  accessorius  always  present. 

EckitKcolyle  Blanchard  1891. 

Rostellum  armed  with  single  crown  of  ten  slender  hooks  with  dorsal 

root  and  blade  about  equal  in  length  and  ventral  root  rudimentary. 

Suduxs  large,  flat,  oval,  poor  in  musculature,  armed  on  borders  and  m 

middle  with  several  rows  of  small  booklets.    Muscular,  spinous  sacculus 

always  present.    Adults  in  birds. 

Type  species.    .     EchinocolyU  rosseleri  Blanchard  1891, 


Fio.  J4«.    Bckiiucaiflc  ro 
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7g  (74)     In  each  proglottid  normally  less  than  three  testes. 80 

80  (81)    Two  testes  in  each  proglottid Diorchis  Clerc  1903. 

Koatellutn  with  single  crown  of  ten  hooks  having  long  domi  Bnd  short  ventnl  roots,  or 
exceptionally  very  short  dorsal  root  and  vcntnl  root  nearly  u  long  as  the  blule.  Entire 
■urfux  of  suckers  may  be  armed  with  minute  sgnnes.  Inner  longitudinal  musde  layer  con- 
■isting  oi  8  bundles,  4  dorsal  and  4  ventral.  Two  testes  in  each  proglottid.  Ovaiy  and  vitel' 
laiium  always  median.     Adults  in  birds. 

Four  or  more  spedes  in  European  water  birds.  Most  of  the  host  species  occur  in  North 
America.    D.  ocumiHala  and  D.  amrricaiui  were  both  collected  by  Ransom  from  the  coot  In 

NebruU. 


81  (80)     One  testis  in  each  proglottid Aphparaksis  Clerc  1903. 

Strobila  small  and  slender.  Roilellum 
armed  with  a  single  crown  of  la  hooks,  with 
ventral  root  aa  long  or  nearly  is  long  as 
blade.  Suckers  unarmed.  One  testis  dorsal. 
Seminal  vesicle  large.  Ovary  and  vitella- 
rium  always  median.    Adults  in  birds. 

Type  species. 
Aploparaksis  filum  (Goeze)  178a. 

A  doien  q>edt3  described  from  avian 
hosts  lioth  terrestrial  and  agnatic;  nnrly 
all  of  tbe  spedes  are  found  in  North  Ameri- 
can host  spedes. 

1  (71]    At  least  six  testes  nonnally  in  each  proglottid 83 
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83  (83a)    Rostellum  entirely  lacking.    Scolex  unarmed,  very  muscular. 

Family  Anoplocephaudae  Rholodkovsky  1902. 
Not  found  in  fresh-water  hosts. 

83a  (83)     Rostellum  present  and  armed  with  one  or  two  rows  of  hooks. 

Family  Dilepididae  Fuhrmann  1907  .   .     84 

With  rostellum  armed  with  dngle  or  double  crown  of  hooks  rarely  in  broken  zig-zag  row, 
exceptionally  rudimentary.  Points  of  hooks  directed  posteriad.  Suckers  unarmed.  Genital 
pores  marginal  (see  84  just  below).  Sex  organs  in  each  proglottid  simple  or  double.  Uterus 
sacculate  or  lobeid,  simple. 

Onchosphere  with  three  membranes.  Many  genera  chiefly  found  in  birds,  rarely  in  rep- 
tiles or  mammals. 

84  (85)     Genital  pores  submarginal,  dorsal,  but  never  as  far  as  half  way 

from  margin  to  median  line. 

Trichocephaloides  Ssinitsin  1896. 

Rostellum  powerful  with  angle  crown  of  hooks.  Genital  pores  unilateral,  subdorsal.  Cirrus 
short  and  thick  with  long  bristles;  no  seminal  vesicle.  Testes  few,  in  posterior  regicm  of  seg- 
ment.   Uterus  sac-like;  eggs  few.    Adults  in  birds. 

Few  species  in  shore  birds;   parasites  not  reported  from  North  America. 

85  (84)     Genital  pores  distinctly  marginal 86 

86  (93)     Genital  pores  uniformly  unilateral 87 

87  (88)    Rostellum  with  single  crown  of  hooks.     Lateriporus  Fuhrmann  1907. 

Rostellum  armed  with  single  crown  of  13  to  16  hooks  (x30  to  l^o ti  long),  with  long  dorsal 
and  short  ventral  root,  and  well-developed  blade.  Proglottids  broader  than  long.  Genital 
canals  pass  dorsal  of  longitudinal  excretory  vessels.  Testes  12  to  30  in  number,  situated  pos- 
terior and  lateral  to  ovary  and  vitellarium.  Uterus  sac-like,  filling  entire  medullary  paren- 
chyma in  terminal  proglottids.     Adults  in  birds. 

Five  or  more  species,  found  in  Europe  in  Anseriformes;  not  yet  reported  for  North  America. 

88  (87)    Rostellum  with  double  crown  of  hooks;  rarely  rudimentary  and  un- 

armed  89 

89  (92)    No  spines  on  base  of  cirrus 90 

90  (91)    Testes  not  in  front  of  but  behind  ovary  and  vitellarium. 

Dikpis  Weinland  1858. 

Rostellum  armed  with  double  crown  of  hooks  having  long  dorsal  and  short  ventral  root  and 
long  blade.  Inner  longitudinal  muscle  layer  consisting  of  numerous  bundles.  Proglottids 
broader  than  long.  Genital  canals  pass  dorsal  of  the  longitudinal  excretory  vessels  and  nerve. 
Vas  deferens  coiled,  seminal  vesicle  not  developed.  Testes  in  medullary  portion  typical^ 
numerous  (40  to  50),  but  may  be  reduced  in  number  (7).  Uterus  sac-like  with  few  or  numer- 
ous outpocketings.    Adults  in  birds  and  manmials. 

Many  species  from  various  birds  including  fresh-water  types  found  in  North  America. 
D.  transfuga  from  the  spoonbill  determined  for  North  America  by  Ransom.  D.  unUateralis 
for  the  green  heron  by  Stiles  and  Hassall,  and  by  A.  J.  Smith;  also  for  the  little  blue  heron  by 
Leidy. 

91  (90)     Testes  very  numerous,  entirely  surrounding  the  female  glands. 

Cyclorchida  Fuhrmann  1907. 

Rostellum  armed  with  double  crown  of  hooks,  which  have  a  very  large  dorsal  root  and  small 
hook  portion.  Genital  canals  pass  between  longitudinal  excretory  vessels.  Cirrus-pouch 
conmiunicates  with  genital  cloaca  by  narrow  canal  opening  upon  large  papilla.  Uterus  ventral, 
growing  laterally  between  the  excretory  vesseb  into  the  cortical  parenchyma  and  filling  entire 
proglottid.    Adults  in  birds. 

In  heron,  crane,  etc.,  in  Europe.    Not  recorded  for  North  America. 
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92  (89)    Root  of  dmis  with  one  or  two  pairs  of  powerful  hooks  l3dng  in 

special  pockets;  genital  canals  pass  between  longitudinal 

excretory  vessels. 

Gryporhynchus  Nordmann  1832. 
(Syn.  —  Acanthocirrus  Fuhrmann  1907.) 

Genital  canals  pass  between  the  longitudinal  excretory  vessels. 
In  genital  atrium  lateral  to  root  of  cirrus  two  special  pockets  with  one 
or  two  pairs  of  powerful  hooks  in  each.  Uterus  sac-like.  Adults  in 
birds. 

Three  species  or  more  in  herons;  not  reported  from  North  America. 

Fig.  753.     Gryporhynchus  cheilancristrotus.     Proglottid   with   contracted 
cirrus-pouch;  short  heavy  hooks  in  pockets  at  openiOK  of  cimu-pouch  into 
genital  cloaca.    Magnified.    (After  Clerc.) 


93  (86)     Genital  pores  not  unilateral  but  alternating 94 

94  (97)     Genital  pores  regularly  alternating 95 

95  (96)     Rostellum  with  single  crown  of  hooks.    Less  than  30  proglottids; 

scolex  large;  no  neck Amocbolaenia  Cohn  1899. 

Proglottids  much  broader  than  long.  Testes  rather  numerous  (12  or  more),  in  posterior 
portion  of  s^nnent.  Uterus  sac-like,  fills  entire  medullary  portion  of  terminal  progbttids. 
Adults  in  bir£. 

Four  or  five  spedes,  some  in  shore  birds  that  occur  in  North  America. 


@<^(^®@@ 


Fig.  753.  AwtoAotaenia. 
Anterior  end.  magnified. 
(After  von  Linstow.) 


Fig.  754-    Amoebotaenia  cuncaia.    d.  dorsal  view; 
6,  ventral  view;  maKnified.    (After  Cohn.) 


96  (95)     Two  rows  of  hooks  on  rostellum. 


Cydustera  Fuhrmann  1901. 


Rostellum  with  double  Qvcwa  of  hooks.  longitudinal  musculature  in  three  layers.  Geni- 
tal canals  pass  between  the  longitudinal  excretory  vessels  and  open  into  a  very  muscular  cloacal 
canal.  Testes  numerous,  scattered  throughout  entire  dorsal  medullary  portion  of  proglottid. 
Ovary  and  yolk  gland  surrounded  by  ring-like  uterus  with  secondary  branches.  Eggs  with 
two  shells.  Adults  in  birds.  C  capita,  the  type  species,  is  reported  by  Ransom  as  found  in 
the  roseate  spoonbill  in  North  America. 


97  (94)     Genital  pores  alternate  irregularly 98 
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Uterus  sac-like Anomotaenia  Cohn  1900. 


Rostellum  with  double  crown  o(  hooks,  with  long  doml  and  ibort 
voilnl  toot,  and  Ions  blade.  Genital  pores  near  anterior  border  ol 
Kgnient.  Genital  canals  pass  between  the  loo^tudinal  eicrelory 
v^aels  and  donal  oi  the  nerve.  Vss  deferens  anled,  "^'"'l  ve^de 
absent.    Testes  numerous,  in  po  '  ^  _       .      - 

Utoally  OD  both  sdes  of  the  f( 


n  posterior  portion  of  seKment  (or  rarely 
he  female  glands).     Adults  in  birds  and 


Many  spedea  from  both  land  and  water  tnids  In  Europe. 
siricia  from  the  fish  crow,  determined  for  U.  S.  A.  by  Ranioni. 
European  hosts  of  other  spedea  arc  found  in  North  Amerio 


99  {98)     Uterus  branching  and  in  ripe  p'roglottids  incompletely  divided  into 
numerous  small  conununicating  compartments 100 

ICO  'loi)     One  crown  of  hooks  on  the  rostellum.    Choatwtaenia  Rajlltet  1896. 

Scolei  small.  Rostellum  armed  with  sincle  crown 
of  hooks  usually  with  long  dorsal  and  short  ventnl 
root.  Proglottids  numerous,  rarely  less  than  30; 
oldest  often  longer  than  wide.  Goiital  pores  irregu- 
larl>|  alternate  near  anterior  border  of  proglottid. 
Genital  canals  pass  between  longitudiaal  excretory 
vessels  and  dorsal  of  nerve.  Vas  deferens  coiled, 
aerninal  vesicle  absent.  Testes  numerous,  in  posterior 
region  of,  or  more  rarely  laterally  on  each  stae  of,  the 
female  glands.  Uterus  subdivided  into  numaous 
small  communicaling  chambers  incompletely  sepa- 
rated by  partitions  infolded  from  wall  so  that  in  some 
cases  eggs  appear  almost  as  if  isolated  in  parenchyma. 
Adults  in  birds  and  mammals. 

A  dozen  species  or  more  from  North  Ajnerican 
hosts;  land,  shore  and  water  birds  represented.  Ch. 
infundibulum  is  common  in  chickens  and  is  recorded 
for  North  America  generally.  Ch.  pttesa  occurs  in  ■ 
number  of  aquatic  birds;  it  is  reported  by  linton 
from  gulls  at  Yellowstone  Lake. 


I  (too)     Rostellum  armed  with  double  ci 


orgar.i  single  in  each  progloltid. 


cretory  vessels  and  dorsal  to  longitudinal  nerve  1 


wn  of  hooks. 
Monopylidium  Fuhrmann  1899. 

GeniUl  canals  pass  between  longitudinal  ei- 
r  to  both  eicratory  vessels.  Testes  numerous 
m  or  laterally  on  both  sdea  of  latter.  Vas 
s  breaks  down  into  ^ft  capsules,  each  con- 

le  shore  birds  found  in  North  America. 


3  (6a)     Reproductive   glands  simple,  central   ia  each   proglottid;    ducts 
and  pores  double,  one  set  on  each  side. 

Diptoposthe  Jacobi  1896. 


Rostellum  armed  with  singli 
muscle  layer,  except  (or  two  or 
in  nudian  portion  consisting  of  about  ten  dorsal  ana  i 

Outer  longitudinal  muscle  layer  of  numerous  equally  dc ,,__  

genital  canals  pass  through.     Outside  thin  layer  of  diagonal  fibers. 


ilral  bundles  of  unequal  sue. 
"    ,  interrupted  where 
posterior  end  well- 
.    ites  few  (3  to  7}  in 
■ierentia.    Seminal  vesicles  preseot  on  eadi  nde 
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aimed  with  strong  hooks.    Female  glands  single,  median;    two  vaginae.    Eggs  with  three 
membranes. 

The  type  species,  D.  laevis,  from  various  ducks  and  geese  found  in  North  America.    No 
VBOocd  06  any  species  on  this  continent. 


Fto.  75^.  Diphpostke  laevis.  Optical  section  of  ripe  proglottid;  nf,  vas  deferens;  t»  testes;  m,  uterus 
•f,  viteuana;  at,  ovaxy;  V5,  seminal  vesicle;  v,  vagina;   X  22,    (After  jfacobi.)  ^ 

103  (61)     Uterus  with  median  stem  and  lateral  branches;    female  genital 

glands  in  posterior  end  of  proglottid. 

Family  Taeniidae  Ludwig  1886. 

Soolez  usually  with  well-developed  rostellum  armed  with  double  crown  of  hooks,  rarely  with 
rudimentary  unarmed  rostellum.  Suckers  imarmed.  Terminal  s^^ments  longer  than  broad. 
Reproductive  organs  single  in  each  proglottid.  Genital  pores  irr^ularly  alternate.  Vas 
deferens  coiled,  seminal  vesicle  absent.  Testes  numerous,  scattered.  Double  ovary  poste- 
rior, median,  posterior  to  which  is  the  volk  gland.  Egg  with  thin  outer  membrane,  and  thick 
brown  radially  striated  inner  shell.    Adults  in  mammals  and  birds. 

Taenia  Linnaeus  1758. 

Forms  rightly  included  here  are  as  adults  characteristic  parasites  of  higher  carnivorous  land 
animals  and  the  larval  forms  (cysticerci)  also  occur  in  land-living  herbivorous  or  omnivorous 
mammals. 

Eggs  are  distributed  widely  by  surface  waters.  Larval  stages  occur  rarely  in  aquatic  mam- 
mals, e.g.,  Cysticercus  fasciolaris  the  bladder-worm  of  Taenia  crassicoUis  of  tne  cat  which  Stiles 
and  Hassall,  and  later  Linton  also,  have  reported  from  the  muskrat. 

104  (60)    Female  genital  pore  not  adjacent  to  cirrus  and  male  pore.  .   .     105 

X05  (112)    Pioglottids  without  lateral  appendages.    Female  genital  pore  is 

entirely  lacking. 

Family  Acoleidae  Fuhrmann  1907  .   .     106 

Thick-bodied  cestodes  with  rostellum  usually  armed.  Proglottids  short.  Musculature 
very  powerful.  Cirrus  sac  veiy  large;  cirrus  armed  with  strong  spines.  Eggs  with  3  mem- 
branes.   In  birds. 

106(111)    Hermaphroditic  forms 107 

107(110)     Male  and  female  genital  organs  simple 108 

108  (109)    Testes  numerous;   seminal  receptacle  very  large;  uterus  a  trans- 

verse tube  anterior  to  ovary.    Male  genital  pores  regularly 
alternate Acoleus  Fuhrmann  1899. 

Scolez  small  with  armed  rostellum.  Reproductive  organs  single.  Cirrus-pouch  passes 
ventral  of  longitudinal  excretory  vessels  and  nerve.  Vagina  closed,  functions  as  very  large 
seminal  receptacle.    Adults  in  water  birds. 

Type  species Acoleus  amuUus  Fuhrmann  1899. 

From  the  black-necked  stilt;  parasite  not  reported  from  North  America. 

109  (108)    Testes  few;    seminal   receptacle  very  small;    uterus  encircling 

ovary;  male  pores  irregularly  alternate. 

Gyrocoelia  Fuhrmann  1899. 

Rostellum  armed  with  single  crown  of  hooks  arranged  in  zig-zag  row  having  eight  angles. 
Reiiroductive  organs  single  in  each  proglottid.  Cirrus-pouch  passes  between  longitudinai 
excretory  vessels  and  dorsal  of  nerve.  Uterus  ring-like,  with  numerous  outpocketings,  and 
with  opening  in  terminal  proglottids  both  dorsally  and  ventrally  in  median  line  of  posterior 
margin.    Adults  in  birds. 

In  water  birds;  not  reported  in  North  America. 
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no  (107) 


Male  reproductive  organs  double  and  female  single  in  each  pro- 
glottid with  two  vaginae  functioning  as  large  seminal  re- 
ceptacles  Diplophailus  Fuhrmann  1900. 

Large  forms  with  small  scolex  and  armed  ros- 
tellum.  Testes  numerous,  in  two  lateral  fields 
fully  separated  by  median  female  glands.  Cir- 
rus sac  powerful,  drrus  slender,  very  long. 
Vagina  a  blind  transverse  canal.  Uterus  at 
first  transverse  tube:  later  irregular,  and  finally 
taking  in  entire  medullary  region. 

Type  species. 

Diplophailus  polymorphus 

(Rudolphi)  1819. 

Fig.  758. .  DiplophaUus.    Schematic  transverse  pjonj  t],e  black-necked  stilt;  parasite  not  re- 

section  of  npe  proglottid;  /,  testes;  «,  uterus;  sr,  cnrAe^  from  North  AmpHrji 

seminal  receptacle;  or,  ovary;  r/.  vitcllaria.    (After  corded  Irom  XMortn  Amenca. 
Wolffhtigel.) 

111  (106)     Dioecious,  entire  strobila  male  or  female;    male  with  a- double 

set,  female  with  a  single  set  of  reproductive  organs  in  each 
proglottid Dioicocestus  Fuhrmann  1900. 

Female  thicker  and  broader  than  male.  Vagina  irregularly  alternating,  reaching  almost  to 
the  edge  of  the  segment.  Testes  numerous,  divided  more  or  less  plainly  into  two  synmietrical 
groups.  Eggs  with  three  envelopes.  Male  ducts  paired  in  every  proglottid.  Adults  in 
birds. 

Type  species Dioicocestus  paronai  Fuhrmann  1900. 

Several  species  from  grebe  and  ibis;  parasite  not  recorded  from  North  America. 

112  (105)     Proglottids  carry  lateral  foliate  or  digitate  processes.    Female 

genital  pore,  when  present,  separate  from  marginal  male 
pore.    .    .    Family  Amabiliidae  Fuhrmann  1907  .    .     113 

Rostellum  with  simple  crown  of  hooks.  Proglottids  short  with  lateral  margins  prolonged 
into  processes.  Musculature  weakly  developed.  Cirrus  sac  large;  cirrus  spinous.  Duct 
united  with  reccptaculum  seminis,  designated  as  accessory  vagina,  opens  in  cases  on  surface  or 
on  margin  opposite  male  pore. 

In  water  birds. 

113  (114)    Male  sexual  organs  double  in  each  proglottid.    Accessory  vagina 

with  surface  opening.    Uterus  a  network. 

AmahUia  Diamare  1893. 

Scolex  very  small  with  armed  rostellum.  Male  reproductive  organs  double  with  one  pore 
on  each  side  of  proglottid.  Cirrus  armed  with  strong  spines.  Testes  nunierous,  in  median 
field.  Female  organs  median,  single  set  in  each  proglottid.  Uterus  forming  network  con- 
sisting of  dorsoventral  ring  with  dorsoventral  anastomoses.  Accessory  vagina  opening  ven- 
trally,  commimicating  (?)  with  canal  from  excretory  system  opening  on  ventral  surface  of 
proglottid  in  median  line.    Adults  in  birds. 

Type  and  only  species Amahilia  lamdligera  (Owen)  1832, 

114(113)     Male  organs  single  in  each  proglottid.    Uterus  sac-like. .   .    .     115 

115  (116)     Rostellum   thick,   powerful.    Male   pores    alternate    irregularly. 

Female  pore,  when  present,  on  surface  of  proglottid. 

Schisioiaenia  Cohn  1900. 

Rostellum  very  large,  armed  with  heavy  hooks.  Between  rostellum  and  suckers  an  annular 
thickening  Cvwcred  closely  with  small  three-cornered  hooks.  Testes  numerous,  dorsal,  poste- 
rior, across  entire  width  of  proglottid,  reaching  maturity  later  than  female  glands.  Ovary 
and  vitellarium  large.  Male  duct  runs  between  excretory  canals,  accompanying  vagina  whidb 
ends  blindly  near  cuticula. 

Type  spedes  S.  tnacrorhynchi  .»n  the  homed  grebe.  Parasite  not  recorded  from  North 
AiDtrica. 
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ti6  (lis)     Rostellum  long,  slender.    Male  pores  alteinale  regularly.     Female 
pore,  when  present  alway  marginal. 

Talria  Kowalewski  1904. 

RoiteUuin  with  siogle  crown  a(  10  lo  i.,  larite  hooks  and  betuud  them 
numeraus  rows  ol  small  conical  hooks.  SuckriEi  and  posterior  portion 
of  head  covered  with  minule  spines.  SegmentJ  not  numerous.  Cirrus- 
pouch  large.  Testes  nol  numerous.  Male  and  fpmale  caaals  pose  be- 
tween longitudinal  excretory  vessels.  Distal  end  of  vajtina  instead  of 
opeoinK  to  eiterior  turns  posteriad  into  neit  following  proglottid  and 
opens  into  seminal  receptacle  there.  Seminal  receptacles  median-  ac- 
cessory vaftina  present  opposite  cirrus- pouch,  sometimes  with  openia,. 
Adults  in  birds  (Urina tores). 

The  type  spfcies  {Talria  birnnis  Kowalewski  1004)  occurs  in  the 
homed  grebe  and  has  riot  been  reported  ff~  "-— ■-    '        "  »■       — 


nia^oTj  proriottiito  with  totenl  ippoidasn. 


[17(55)     External  di^^^n  of  strobila  into  proglottids  lacking.    ....     118 


iiS  (iig)  Anterior  portion  of  stiobila  folded  and  coiled  to  form  large  pseudo- 
scolei;  strobila  grooved  transversely,  without  true  pro- 
glottid limits.   .    .    Family  Fiubriariidae  WoMhtlgel  i8gS. 

Scolei  small,  unstable,  frequently  lost,  with  rostellum  armed  with  single  row  of  hooks. 
Pseudoscolex  conspicuous.  Strobila  with  transverse  grooves  which  produce  appearance  of 
segmentation.  Three  pairs  of  longitudinal  eicretory  vessels.  Reproductive 
organs  nol  segmentally  arranged.  Genital  pores  mareinal,  irregular,  generally 
unilateral.  Testes  numerous,  arranged  in  transverse  rows,  Utenisnot  persist- 
ent, breaking  down  into  a  large  number  of  egg  sacs.  Egg  spindle-shaped  with 
thin  transparent  shell.   Adults  in  tnrds  (.^nscriformes). 

Type  genus Fimbriaria  FrSlich  1802. 

(Syn.  —  Epision  Linton  1891,) 
Two  well-known  species  both  occur  in  North  American  water  Inrds;   a  third, 
P.  flicata  (Linton)  iSi)i  is  recorded  from  the  American  scoter. 

>'ic.  760.    Fimiruina  flicala,     Ijitenl  view  of  hod  and  ulerkit  part  ed  body  of 


119  (118)     Scoles  small,  simple.     Strobila  round  or  nearly  so.    Wtbout  pro- 
glottid boundary  except  at  extreme  posterior  end. 

Family  Neuatotaeniidae  Luhe  1910  .   .     120 

Scolex  unarmed,  without  rostellum.  At  cittreme  posterior  filiform  end  of  strobila  ■  tew 
separate  proghiltids  visible  e!ttcmall>':  these  arc  much  longer  than  (hick,  separate  readily,  and 
move  about  independently  a  long  time,  (icnital  pores  alternate  irregularly.  Cirrus  and 
IS  dorsal  to  excretor>'  canals  and  nerve  trunks,  open  into  genital  atrium  marginal 


cxcretor}'  canals  and  nerv 
.n  dorsal,  female  \-entral. 


4SO 
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i2o(i2i)    Two  testes  in  each  proglottid Nematotaenia  LiOne  i^. 


Strobila  thicker  near  anterior  end  becoming  thinner 
and  eventually  filifonn,  circular  in  cross-section.  Neck 
short,  dmis-pouch  long,  passing  within  longitudinal 
muscle  layer.  Vas  deferens  long,  with  ventral  loop 
between  ovary  and  excretory  canak.  Two  testes, 
dorsal  and  sjrmmetrical.  Vitellarium  almost  exactly 
in  center  of  body.  Ovary  ventral,  nearly  median; 
uterus  horseshoe-shaped,  breaks  up  early  into  numer- 
ous capsules  with  2  to  4  eggs,  usually  3,  in  each  cap- 
sule becoming  ultimately  13  to  30  small  dark  uterine 
capsules. 

Records  of  its  occiurence  in'North  America  are  open 
to  question.  * 

Type  species. 

Nematotaenia  dispar  (Goeze)  1782. 

Fig.  76r.  NemaMaema  dispar.  Trmnsverse  section  of 
ripe  proglottid:  Cj  cirrus;  t,  testes;  m,  retractor  muscle  of 
cirrus;  vt,  vitellarut;  aft,  ovary;  m/,  vas  deferens;  t,  vagina* 
Magnified.     (After  Fuhnnann.) 


121  (120)     One  testis  in  each  proglottid. 


Cylindroiaenia  Jewell  1916. 


Strobila  thickest  near  center,  becoming  thinner 
towards  both  ends.  Neck  long.  Single  testis 
round,  on  aporal  side  of  proglottid  just  dorsal  to 
transverse  diameter.  Cirrus-pouch  short,  ending 
at  longitudinal  muscle  layer.  Vas  deferens  short, 
nearly  straight.  Uterus  breaks  up  into  capsules 
^  each  containing  4  to  6  eggs,  becoming  enclosed 
later  in  two  conical  organs,  one  dorsal  and  one 
ventral,  which  are  large  transparent  uterine  cap- 
sules. 

Type  species. 

Cylindroiaenia  americana  Jewell  1916. 

Perhaps  Taenia  pulchdla  Leidy  1851  belongs 
here. 

Fig.  762.  CyUndrotaenia  ameticana.  TransverM 
section  of  ripe  proglottid;  t,  testes;  td,  vas  d^erens;  c, 
cirrus;  v,  vagina;  <yr,  ovary;  vt,  vitellaria.  Magnifi«d> 
(After  Jewell.) 


122  (i)    Larval  forms;  reproductive  organs  undeveloped 123 

Usually  small  and  unsegmented  though  some  bladder-worms  reach  considerable  size  and 
even  show  the  beginning  of  proglottid  formation.  On  the  whole  these  larvae  show  little  or  no 
organ  differentiation  and  are  distinguishable  from  adults  by  the  absence  of  characteristic 
structures.    Most  larvae  are  encysted  but  there  are  numerous  free  forms. 


123  (124)     Four  long  proboscides  covered  with  hooks. 


Trypanorhyncha  (p.  434). 


Very  rare  but  ea^y  recognized. 


124(123)    No  proboscides  with  hooks  present 125 

125  (126)     Scolex  and  sucking  organs  hardly  differentiated  at  all  and  the 

latter  when  present  never  more  than  two. 

Larvae  of  PseudophyUid 


(See  also  Sparganum,  p.  434.) 

The  anterior  end  of  these  and  other  larvae  is  often  rolled  in  so  that  its  exact  chaimcter  b 
difficult  to  determine. 
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S36  (las)    Four  sudieis  on  the  scolex  of  the  larva. 


vndicd  bliddei-worm  having  a  c&vity  af  conHderabIc  siie  SHcd  with  watery  fluid  in  whidi  the 
■oolei  STom  liom  ■  poUi  papilla  that  subKquently  hollows  out  giving  in  revene  the  Kolei  of  Cbe 
adutt  Tliii  luva  belongs  to  the  terreatrial  fauna  and  cKcun  only  accidentally  in  aquatic  forms 
Eke  tiie  muiknt  which  luve  become  a  pait  of  the  aquatic  fauna  lecondarily, 

117  (138)     Entire  larva  solid  parenchyniiL  tissue.     Scolex  invaginated  with 
apex  at  bottom  of  infolding Pleracereoid, 


Caudal  region  n 

cated.    In  gaieni 

groovei  are  like  the  true  plen 


Fio.  j6s.    PnlroctflialiH  pkroccnwid;  i.  fnxn 

_    ...,L —  .. ._:.u^-  "-iHly.    Notelancen 

:o.    (AftctURutJ 


e  body  cavity;  I,  [rem 


ioUiliiK;  opUolH 


118  (117)    Spaces  in  larva  between  folds  of  tissue.    Scolex  in  natural  position, 
surrounded  by  cyat Cysticercoid.' 


XTpuHv  with  caudal  appendage  in  a  posterior  bt 
nuc  hooldets  □(  the  onchosphere.     In  farm  and  ' 


ir  bollow  of  the  cyst,  and  on  the  tail  the  embcy- 
, nd  teiture  the  cyst  varies  greatly.     Calcareous 

t,  mostly  on  the  invaginated  layer  between  the  cyst  and  the  acolcx  which  cone- 
o  the  neiji  whenjhe  larval  head  is,  eva^inated. 


No  records  eiisl  of  tlw 
North  Ameci- 
of  these  farms.     For 


eluded  of  an  abundant 
European  form  likely  to 
occur  here  also  in  siinilar 
aquatic  hosts.  While 
these  cysticercoids  are 
frequently  recorded 


luva  with  cDormouily 

laD.  iiolaled  Irom  the 

cytticercoid 

DJfi«l~(Afta  BtitekT** 
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CHAPTER  XIV 
THE    NEMERTEANS 

By  WESLEY  R.  COE 

Sk^field  Scientific  School  qf  Yale  UnhersUy 

Among  the  fresh-water  animals  of  the  northern  half  of  the 
United  States  occurs  a  slender  little  worm  of  a  beautiful  reddish 
color  belonging  to  the  group  of  Nemerteans.  These  worms  can  be 
easily  distinguished  from  the  other  flatworms  (Platyhelminthes) 
by  the  slendemess  of  the  body,  and  from  the  other  groups  of  worms 
by  their  perfectly  smooth,  cih'ated  bodies  and  their  leisurely  creep- 
ing movements.  The  presence  of  the  proboscis  armed  with  a 
formidable  calcareous  stylet  which  can  be  thrust  out  of  the  opening 
at  the  anterior  end  of  the  body  is  proof  that  the  worm  is  a  ne- 
mertean. 

These  nemerteans  live  along  the  shores  of  lakes  and  streams, 
as  well  as  in  pools  and  artificial  basins  of  water  and  aquaria.  Quiet, 
shallow  areas  of  water  with  a  dense  growth  of  water  plants  are 
particularly  favorable.  The  worms  may  be  found  creeping  over 
the  stems  and  leaves  of  the  water  plants,  among  the  dead 
leaves  and  debris  at  the  bottom,  on  stones  and  objects  in  the 
water,  and  oftentimes  beneath  the  stones  along  the  shore.  The 
under  sides  of  floating  leaves,  as  lily  pads,  particularly  those  par- 
tially decayed,  often  harbor  numbers  of  these  tiny  worms.  They 
are,  however,  local  in  distribution  and  are  seldom  found  in  abun- 
dance over  a  very  wide  area.  When  common  in  a  shallow  inlet  a 
few  yards  wide,  a  further  search  for  a  mile  along  the  shore  of  a 
lake  or  stream  may  fail  to  reveal  a  single  specimen. 

The  worms  are  usually  from  lo  to  i8  mm.  in  length  when  fully 
extended,  but  may  contract  to  a  small  fraction  of  their  former 
length.  They  rarely  exceed  i  mm.  in  diameter.  The  color  varies 
considerably,  shades  of  red,  orange,  or  vermilion  being  most  com- 
mon, while  the  smaller  specimens  are  often  pale  yellowish  or  flesh 
colored.    The  anterior  half  of  the  body  is  more  brightly  colored 
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than  the  posterior  portion,  where  the  in- 
testinal lobes  and  reproductive  glands 
modify  the  brilliancy  of  the  coloring. 
Some  individuals  have  a  cast  of  reddish 
brown. 

On  the  anterior  end  of  the  body  are 
usually  six  black  pigment  spots,  or  ocelli, 
arranged  symmetrically  in  three  pairs  (o, 
Fig,  765).  Smaller  specimens  may  have 
but  four  ocelli,  and  occasional  irregularities 
occur  in  which  the  number  may  be  five, 
seven,  or  eight. 

It  is  to  the  internal  organization  of  the 
body,  however,  that  one  must  look  for 
those  characters  which  are  mainly  used 
in  the  classification  of  the  nemerteans. 
These  structures  must  be  studied  in  most 
species  by  means  of  serial  secrions,  but, 
.  fortunately,  the  fresh-water  forms  are  so 
nearly  transparent  that  the  principal  or- 
gan systems  of  the  body  may  be  studied 
in  the  living  animal.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  place  the  worm  on  a  slide  with  a  small 
drop  of  water  and  flatten  the  body  be- 
neath a  cover  glass.  When  such  a  speci- 
men is  examined  under  the  low  powers 
of  a  microscope  the  principal  anatomical 
features  are  easily  made  out. 

Particularly  characteristic  is  the  probos- 
cis, a  strong  muscular  organ  (p,  Fig.  765) 
contained  in  the  rhynchocoel  and  en- 
closed by  the  proboscis  sheath.  This 
organ  extends  from  the  anterior  extrem- 
ity nearly  to  the  posterior  end  of  the  body. 


■a  ntnuaOcidyl.  Dim 
a  c  vm  ^^^  ™jj»^ 
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Back  toward  its  posterior  third,  the  proboscis  is  armed  with  a 
needle-like  calcareous  stylet  (s)  resting  upon  a  solid  conical  basis. 
Beside  the  central  stylet  there  are  two  lateral  pouches  each  con- 
taining 2,  3,  or  4  accessory  stylets  of  size  and  shape  similar  to  the 
central  stylet.  The  proboscis  is  considerably  longer  than  the  sheath 
in  which  it  lies  coiled  and  to  which  it  is  attached  at  both  ends. 
By  means  of  its  powerful  musculature  it  can  be  thrust  out  of  the 
anterior  end  of  the  body.  This  process  of  eversion  turns  the  ante- 
rior part  of  tlie  proboscis  inside  out  and  brings  the  central  stylet 
to  the  end  of  the  everted  organ,  where  it  constitutes  a  formid- 
able weapon  of  defense  or  offense.  After  eversion  the  retractor 
muscle  at  its  posterior  end  withdraws  the  proboscis  to  its  original 
position. 

The  mouth  and  proboscis  open  together  through  the  rhyncho- 
daeum  (r)  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  body.  The  esophagus  leads 
into  a  broad  stomach,  and  this  into  the  intestine  with  its  numer- 
ous lateral  lobes.  At  the  anterior  end  of  the  intestine  a  pair 
of  pyloric  ceca  (c)  extend  forward  to  the  brain.  The  short  rec- 
tum leads  to  the  opening  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  body.  The 
nemerteans  feed  upon  other  worms  and  soft-bodied  animals  of 
various  kinds. 

The  central  nervous  system  consists  of  the  four  cerebral  ganglia 
and  a  pair  of  large  longitudinal  lateral  nerves  (In).  These  are 
easily  seen  in  the  living  worm. 

The  excretory  system  extends  the  entire  length  of  the  body  as  a 
series  of  delicate  tubes  with  several  efferent  ducts  leading  to  each 
side  of  the  body.  The  three  longitudinal  trunks  of  the  blood 
vascular  system  are  often  distinctly  seen  in  the  Uving  animal. 

The  fresh-water  nemerteans  are  hermaphroditic,  and  usually 
protandric.  The  gonads  are  arranged  serially  along  each  side  of 
the  body  between  the  intestinal  lobes.  Each  gonad  bears  both 
male  and  female  genital  products,  which  are  discharged  when 
mature  through  a  small  pore  opening  on  the  side  of  the  body. 
The  male  sexual  elements  are  formed  first,  and  in  the  smaller  and 
evidently  younger  worms  the  gonads  are  filled  with  developing 
spermatozoa.  Later,  and  after  the  discharge  of  a  portion  of  the 
spermatozoa,  the  eggs  begin  their  development. 
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As  a  rule  a  single  egg  is  formed  in  each  gonad,  although  some- 
times there  are  two.  Even  when  the  eggs  are  fully  formed  there 
remains  in  each  gonad  a  portion  of  the  sf>ermatozoa  previously- 
formed.  This  fact  has  led  certain  investigators  to  conclude  that 
self-fertilization  may  sometimes  occur.  The  eggs  are  fertilized  after 
deposition,  however,  and  the  gregarious  habits  of  the  worms  pre- 
sumably insure  the  presence  of  spermatozoa  from  other  individuals 
which  may  effect  cross  fertilization  in  whole  or  part. 

The  eggs  are  deposited  in  a  double  string  embedded  in  a  jelly 
which  attaches  them  to  the  water  plants  or  other  objects  on  which 
the  worms  are  found.  They  are  beautiful  objects  by  which  to 
illustrate  the  processes  of  fertib'zation,  maturation,  cleavage  and 
the  development  of  the  embryo. 

The  worms  may  be  kept  alive  for  a  long  time  in  aquaria  contain- 
ing water  plants,  and  under  suitable  conditions  will  continue  to 
live  and  breed  year  after  year.  They  thrive  under  the  conditions 
found  in  botanical  gardens,  where  large  basins  of  water  are  used 
in  the  cultivation  of  exotic  water  plants. 

Although  the  nemerteans  are  represented  by  numerous  genera 
and  species  in  the  oceans  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  only  a  few  forms 
occur  in  fresh  water  and  a  few  others  in  moist  places  on  the  land. 

In  North  America  only  a  single  genus  is  known  from  fresh  water, 
and  of  this  genus  the  described  species  are  so  closely  similar  as  to 
lead  to  some  doubt  as  to  whether  more  than  a  single  species  is 
actually  represented. 

In  1850  Leidy  published  a  brief  and  imperfect  description  of  a 
nemertean  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  which  species  he 
described  as  Emea  rubra.  Silliman  later  found  the  same  or  a 
very  similar  species  in  New  York  State,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
Tetrastemma  aquarium  dulcium,  and  included  Leidy  *s  species  therein. 
Montgomery,  in  1896,  described  under  the  name  Stichosiemma 
asensoriatunij  a  similar  species  from  Pennsylvania,  while  appar- 
ently similar  forms  have  been  recorded  from  Connecticut,  Illinois, 
Nebraska,  and  Washington.  The  worms  are  thus  known  to  occur 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coasts  and  have  probably  been 
observed  at  numerous  unrecorded  localities  in  the  intervening 
territory. 
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But  whether  the  nemerteans  from  these  widely  separated  local- 
ities represent  a  single  or  several  distinct  species  is  not  yet  defi- 
nitely known.  Since  fresh-water  nemerteans  similar  to  ours  are 
found  in  England,  Germany,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  in 
Asia  and  Africa,  a  careful  study  of  specimens  from  many  Ameri- 
can localities  is  necessary  to  settle  the  question  of  nomenclature. 
For  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  the  locr.lities  mentioned 
have  been  stocked  with  forms  transported  from  other  pcrts  of  the 
country,  or  from  other  quarters  of  the  ^orld.  The  importation 
of  cultivated  water  plants  furnishes  ideal  conditions  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  nemerteans  associated  with  them. 

A  recent  study  indicates  that  the  species  found  in  Connecticut 
is  identical  with  that  recorded  by  Montgomery  from  Pennsylvania. 
This  species  differs  in  certain  anatomical  details  from  any  of  the 
described  exotic  forms,  but  is  evidently  synonymous  with  Leidy's 
Emea  rtibra.  Since  there  is  nothing  in  the  published  descriptions  of 
specimens  from  other  North  American  localities  to  indicate  a  spe- 
cific distinction  it  is  at  present  possible  to  recognize  but  a  single 
species,  to  which  the  name  Stichostemma  rubrum  (Leidy)  should  be 
applied. 
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CHAPTER  XV 
FREE-LIVING   NEMATODES 

By  N.  a.  COBB 

U.  5.  Departmeni  qf  AzrkuUun 

Practically  any  collection  of  sand,  mud,  debris  or  aquatic  vege- 
tation, from  standing  or  running  water,  in  any  part  of  the  coun- 
try, will  yield,  on  examination  with  a  hand  lens,  minute  slender 
organisms  which  whip  themselves  about  by  means  of  more  or 
less  rapid  contortions  of  the  whole  body.  This  type  of 
movement  identifies  them  as  nematodes;  it  differs  from  that 
of  other  small  organisms  in  that,  though  often  vigorous  and  con- 
spicuous, it  is  in  one  plane  only,  the  dorso-ventral  plane  of  the 
body,  and  in  that  the  length  and  proportions  of  the  body  mean- 
while remain  unchanged.  In  pure  water,  moreover,  this  thrash- 
ing about  seems  to  produce  no  locomotion;  the  animal  remains 
in  the  same  spot  unless  among  vegetation,  debris  or  particles 
of  soil.  When  quieted  by  stupefying  or  killing,  these  fresh- 
water nematodes  (''threadworms"  or  "roundworms")  are  seen 
to  be  more  or  less  cylindroid  unsegmented,  without  locomotor 
appendages,  varying  in  length  up  to  a  centimeter  or  more. 
They  belong  to  a  group  in  the  animal  kingdom  comparable  in 
number  and  importance  with  the  insects;  nematodes  of  other 
sorts  live  free  in  the  soil,  and  in  the  sea,  nd  infest  as  parasites 
an  immense  variety  of  plants  an  other  animals.  They  are  in- 
conceivably abundant.  A  tablespoon! ul  of  ooze  from  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean  may  contain  thousands  of  specimens.  The  number 
of  nematodes  in  the  top  six  inches  of  an  acre  of  ordinary  arable  soil 
is  shown  by  statistical  calculatiomi  :o  reach  thousands  of  millions. 
The  number  of  eggs  vastly  exceeds  even  that  of  adults;  for  they 
are  usually  very  prolific,  a  single  female  sometimes  producing 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  eggs. 

Even  the  free-living  soil  and  water  nematodes  have  become 
adapted  to  an  astounding  variety  of  habitats;  they  occur  in  arid 
deserts,  at  the  bottom  of  lakes  and  rivers,  in  the  waters  of  hot 
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springs  and  in  polar  seas.  They  were  thawed  out  alive  from 
Antarctic  ice  by  members  of  the  Shackleton  expedition.  An  exam- 
ination of  beet  seeds  imported  into  the  United  States  disclosed 
the  presence  on  them  of  several  species  of  nematodes.  The  tap 
water  of  even  well-conducted  cities  often  contains  nematodes. 
Their  microscopic  eggs  and  larvae,  even  more  readily  than  the 
adults,  are  transported  from  place  to  place  by  an  exceedingly  great 
variety  of  agencies.  They  are  carried  by  the  wind,  by  flying 
birds  and  running  animals,  they  float  in  all  the  waters  of  the  earth, 
and  are  shipped  from  point  to  point  throughout  the  civilized  world 
in  vehicles  of  traffic.  Sometimes  the  eggs  and  larvae  are  so  re- 
sistant to  dryness  that  if  converted  into  dust  they  revive  again 
when  given  moisture,  even  after  as  long  a  period  as  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  There  are  beneficial  nematodes,  though  knowledge  of 
this  phase  of  the  subject  is  in  its  infancy.  Some  nematodes  feed 
exclusively  on  their  injurious  brethren.  Others  devour  baneful 
micro-organisms.  Their  adaptations  in  these  respects  appear  to  be 
similar  to  those  of  insects. 

The  small  fraction  of  the  fresh- water  nematodes  of  North  America 
at  present  known,  comprises  only  about  thirty  genera,  but  these 
present  such  a  variety  of  form  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  them 
insures  a  fair  imderstanding  of  all  the  free-living  nematodes.* 

The  number  of  nematode  species  is  enormously  greater  than 
commonly  supposed.  Since  most  species  of  vertebrates  are  in- 
fested by  one  or  more  nematodes,  and  with  comparatively  few  ex- 
ceptions a  given  parasitic  nematode  infests  but  one  host,  it  may  be 
estimated  that  more  than  80,000  nematode  species  infest  the  forty 
odd  thousand  species  of  vertebrates.  Insects,  also  much  infested, 
will  add  many  thousands  of  species.  The  molluscs,  crustaceans, 
and  various  groups  of  worms  are  also  infested,  and  investigation 
continues  from  this  source  also  to  augment  the  number  of  known 
species  of  parasitic  nematodes. 

Nimierous  as  the  parasitic  species  are,  it  is  certain  that 
the  species  of  nematodes  living  free   in   soil   and   in  water   far 

*  In  an  attempt  to  distmguish  the  parasitic  nematodes  from  the  aquatic  and  soil- 
inhabiting  nematodes,  the  latter  are  usually  assigned  to  the  group  of  free-living  nema- 
todes, —  an  arbitrary  classification  not  based  on  natural  relationships. 
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outnumber  them;  and  the  number  of  free-living  individuals  is 
so  great  that  they  probably  constitute  one  of  the  important 
mechanical  as  well  as  biological  factors  in  soil,  and  in  the  bot- 


toms of  lakes  and  oceans.  The  aquatic  nematode  species  exist 
in  enonnous  numbers,  in  both  fresh  and  salt  water,  while  the 
number  of  individuals  is  past  computation.    The  unavoidable  con- 
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elusion  is  that  there  must  be  hundreds  of  thousands  of  species  oi 
nematodes. 

Nearly  all  the  tissues  of  the  fresh-water  nematodes  are  compara- 
tively colorless  and  transparent,  and  whatever  decided  color  the 
body  possesses  is  usually  confined  to  the  intestinal  region.  The 
cells  of  the  intestine  itself  are  sometimes  colored  by  the  presence 
in  them  of  granules  of  a  faint  yellowish  or  brownish  tint,  and 
the  middle  portions  of  the  body  are  thus  rendered  yellowish  or 
brownish.  The  color  of  the  ingested  food,  showing  through  the 
tissues  of  the  body,  is  also  sometimes  a  color  factor.  The  food 
varies  in  color  from  nearly  black  to  colorless,  and  the  body  is 
correspondingly  tinted.  Species  feeding  on  the  juices  of  plants 
are  usually  nearly  colorless,  e.g.,  species  of  Tylenchus  and  Aphe- 
lenchus.  A  few  species  possess  colored  eye-spots  near  the  head. 
In  some  species  the  esophagus  contains  yellowish  or  brownish 
pigment. 

Most  genera,  and  even  some  species,  of  fresh-water  nematodes 
have  a  world-wide  distribution.  The  small  size  and  the  vitality 
of  the  individuals  favor  their  transportation  in  a  great  variety  of 
ways,  one  of  the  most  efficient  vehicles  being  the  feet  of  flying 
water-fowl.  Possibly  §ome  of  the  aquatic  species  are  as  resistant 
to  dryness  as  are  rotifers,  and,  as  *'dust,"  are  blown  about  in  the 
same  manner.  Certain  species  of  plant-infesting  nematodes  will 
revive  after  many  years  of  desiccation. 

Another  cause  of  this  wide  distribution  is  the  fact  that  fresh- 
water nematodes  adapt  themselves  to  a  great  variety  of  depths  and 
temperatures.  They  are  found  as  near  the  poles  as  are  any  other 
organisms.  They  occur  in  practically  every  body  of  water  where 
extreme  conditions  do  not  preclude  life  of  any  kind.  Few  organ- 
isms are  so  easy  to  find. 

The  outer  covering  of  a  nematode  is  composed  of  a  non-cellular 
layer  usually  divided  into  two  parts,  the  cuticula  and  the  subcutic- 
ula.  These  groups  are  not  easily  defined,  but  the  natural  division 
line  is  probably  between  the  outer  layers  that  are  to  be  shed  at  the 
next  moult,  and  all  the  other  layers.  Thus  the  subcuticula  in  turn 
becomes  the  cuticula.  The  cuticula  is  composed  of  about  three 
layers  and  the  subcuticula  of  about  an  equal  niunber.    Though 
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some  of  the  markings  usually  to  be  seen  in  the  cuticula  are  due  to 
sense  organs  or  to  pores,  most  of  them  are  inherent  structural 
markings.  These  markings  are  used  as  specific,  and  in  some  cases 
as  generic,  characters. 

The  cuticula  of  almost  any  species,  if  examined  with  sufficient  care, 
will  show  transverse  striations,  ranging  in  the  various  species  from 
a  few  score  to  upwards  of  a  thousand. 
Many  species  described  by  earlier  writers 
as  destitute  of  these  striations  really 
possess  them.  When  very  fine  the 
transverse  striae  are  best  seen  at  the 
extremities  of  the  organism.  In  some 
genera  the  striae  are  apparently  due  to 
the  constant  bending  of  the  body  in  the 
dorso-ventral  plane.  This  pecuUar  mo-  p,^  ^,^  Dia^^mltic  cro«ection 
tion,  which  is  universal  among  nema-  r^?^««ttr  ^fTl^ 
todes,    and   continuous   from   birth   to     ffiii;^rclSi<^^«JSi|r"^iS 

j.i                         •I          1.      A.   -L.                ji^i.  latend   fields.    The   median,  lateral, 

deatn,     unceasingly    stretches    and    then  and  submedlan  Unes  are  imaginary 

^ ,          ,           ,           ,             ^      ,  lines  opposite  the  letters  m,  I,  and  sm. 

compresses   the    dorsal   and   ventral    SUr-  respectively,    these    Unes    being,    of 

,                                                      ,  course,  in  no  sense  organs,  but  only 

faces.       At    the    time     when     the    one     is  convenient  descriptive  terma.      The 

hne  shading  between  the  fields  repre- 

Stretched  the  other  is  compressed.  This  ^''^  "»"^'«  ''^^-  (After  cobb.) 
results  in  characteristic  appearances,  such  as  the  more  pronounced 
striation  of  the  dorsal  and  ventral  surfaces,  the  interruption  and 
variation  of  the  striations  near  the  lateral  lines,  and  the  presence  on 
the  lateral  fields  of  various  longitudinal  striations.  In  some  genera 
the  striations  are  compound,  that  is,  each  transverse  striation  is 
resolvable  into  a  row  of  dot-like  markings,  either  round  or  elongated. 
These  secondary  markings  may  be  again  resolvable,  the  result  being 
a  very  complex  series  of  exceedingly  minute  markings.  The  trans- 
verse striations  are  usually  more  or  less  plainly  interrupted  near  the 
lateral  lines.  Oblique  striae,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  large 
parasitic  nematodes,  sometimes  occur  in  the  fresh-water  species, 
in  some  Mermithidae,  for  instance. 

The  longitudinal  striations  are  of  two  kinds:  (i)  True  stria- 
tions of  the  cuticula  due  to  certain  stiffening  structures  or  "wings," 
and  (2)  internal  markings  due  to  the  attachment  of  the  cells  of  the 
muscular  layer  and  of  the  lateral  fields.    The  longitudinal  stria- 
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tions,  when  they  are  really  cuticular  structures,  are  likely  to  appear 
in  some  multiple  of  four.  Since  they  occur  on  each  side  of  the  two 
lateral  lines,  and,  naturally,  in  a  symmetrical  way,  the  smallest 
number  possible  is  four.  Two  on  each  side  of  each  lateral  line 
would  make  eight  in  all,  a  state  of  things  exemplified  in  Iota.  In 
Diplogaster  the  number  is  about  sixteen  to  thirty-two,  and  ap- 
parently these  numbers  also  prevail  in  some  Dorylaimu 

The  various  elements  of  the  cuticula  originate  in  certain  cells  in 
the  longitudinal  fields,  which  early  in  the  development  of  the  em- 
bryo become  separated  from  the  ectoblastomere  group  of  cells.  One 
of  the  first  two  somablastomeres,  the  primary  ectoblastomere,  divides 
and  spreads  systematically  over  the  endoblastomeres.  By  further 
divisions  the  primary  ectoderm  thus  formed  gives  rise  among  other 
things  to  the  cuticula.  The  nuclei  of  the  ectoblast  cells  destined 
to  form  the  cuticula  of  the  embryo  arrange  themselves  in  longitudi- 
nal lines.  Increasing,  and  functioning  from  these  Unes  they  become 
specially  active  at  each  moult  in  producing  a  new  layer  of  cuticula. 
At  moulting  time  the  activity  of  the  cuticula-forming  cells  in  the 
lateral  fields  is  indicated  by  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  nuclei 
and  the  growth  from  them  of  excessively  fine  elements  forming  the 
cuticula.  The  lateral  fields  appear  to  be  the  leading  members  of 
this  group  of  cuticula  builders.  This  is  in  harmony  with  the  greater 
abundance  and  variety  of  the  lateral  cuticular  structures. 

In  the  course  of  its  development  a  nematode  sheds  its  skin 
about  four  times,  —  and  often  appears  to  be  about  as  active 
during  the  moulting  period  as  at  other  times.  In  some  species 
the  changes  that  take  place  at  the  time  of  moulting  are  of  a 
striking  character,  reminiscent  of  the  metamorphoses  in  other 
groups,  though  no  true  metamorphosis  takes  place.  Thus  we  have 
in  the  last  moult  of  the  males  in  some  species  of  Iota  a  marked  alter- 
ation, viz,,  the  loss  of  the  oral  spear.  This  so  alters  the  appear- 
ance of  the  male  that  one  unfamiliar  with  the  facts  would  not 
class  the  adult  males  in  the  same  genus  as  the  females. 

During  the  moulting  period  the  cuticula  is  thicker  and  looser,  — 
sometimes  very  loose.  The  lining  of  the  mouth  and  esophagus, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  rectum,  is  shed  at  the  same  time  as  the  outer 
cuticula.    At  this  time,  therefore,  the  mouth  parts  take  on  imusual 
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appearances.  If  the  pharynx  is  armed  with  teeth  these  are  often 
seen  in  duplicate.  In  a  moulting  Dorylaimtis,  for  instance,  one  may 
see  the  old  spear  or  tooth  and  behind  it  a  second  smaller  one,  and 
in  some  cases  even  a  third.  The  nature,  or  the  presence,  of  stria- 
tions  may  become  more  evident,  or  less  evident,  at  the  moulting 
period  than  at  other  times.  Remnants  of  old  skin  attached  to 
newly  moulted  individuals  have  sometimes  given  rise  to  erroneous 
deductions  and  to  errors  in  taxonomy. 

The  nervous  system  centers  in  the  so-called  nerve-ring,  which  in 
free-living  species  encircles  the  esophagus  near  the  middle  of  the 
neck.  This  ring  is  composed  of  interwoven  nerve-fibers  which, 
taken  together  with  the  groups  of  nerve  cells  immediately  in  front 
of  and  behind  them,  form  what  is  undoubtedly  a  rudimentary 
brain.     (See  Rhabdolaimus) 

Eyes,  or  rather  eye-spots,  are  known  in  one  or  more  species  of  the 
following  fresh- water  genera:  Dorylaimus,  Diplogaster,  Spilophoray 
Cyatholaimus,  Chromadora,  and  Monhyslera.  The  visual  organs 
in  their  most  complete  form  consist  of  well-defined  subspherical 
cuticular  lenses  placed  in  front  of  collections  of  reddish,  violet,  or 
blackish  pigment-granules.  Usually  two  such  organs  are  placed 
symmetrically,  one  on  either  side  of  the  esophagus,  between  it  and 
the  body  wall,  and  in  a  dorsally  sublateral  position.  Nerves  pass 
backward  from  the  eyes  to  the  nerve-ring.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  lenses  form  images  that  are  perceived,  though  no  doubt  the 
more  perfect  of  the  lenses  found  in  nematodes  are  capable  of  form- 
ing excellent  images.  Probably  the  lenses  serve  merely  to  collect 
and  condense  light.  Usually  the  eye-spots  are  mere  collections  of 
pigment  without  lenses.  Eye-spots,  or  what  appear  to  be  such,  may 
occur  embedded  in  the  esophagus.  It  is  probable  that  the  great 
majority  of  species,  even  when  without  specialized  visual  organs, 
perceive  light  by  its  direct  action  on  the  nervous  system.  A 
few  experiments  will  convince  anyone  that  many  eyeless  species 
distinguish  the  direction  from  which  the  light  comes.  There  is  no 
satisfactory  evidence  that  nematodes  hear. 

At  various  points  on  the  surface  of  the  cuticula  there  are  found 
innervated  papillae  andsetae,which  appear  in  most  cases  to  be  tactile 
organs.    Sometimes,  however,  they  are  associated  with  glands,  as, 
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for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  supplementary  organs  of  the  males. 
These  papillae,  hairs,  and  setae  all  belong  to  the  same  general  class  of 
structures,  but  various  terms  are  applied  to  them  in  accordance  with 
their  size  and  location.  The  spedal  hairs  found  on  and  near  the 
lips  are  known  as  cephalic  setae,  in  contradistinction  to  the  large 
hairs  or  setae  sometimes  found  at  the  posterior  extremity,  the 

caudal  and  terminal  setae.  The 
setae  are  no  doubt  mainly  tac- 
tile in  function,  though  it  seems 
certain  that  some  of  the  ce- 
phalic setae  and  papillae  serve 
2       also  as  organs  of  taste  and 

^FtG.768.  Head  of  a  nematode  (diagrammatic).  x,side    smell, 
view;  2,  front  view,  showing  triangular  mouth  opening 

in  the  middle.    Theventnd  side  to  the  ri^ht  in  x  shows  The  similar  OrganS  foUnd  On 

the  ampulla  and  excretory  duct .    As  the  right  side  of  the  c> 

SrriitrSSJ^'l^^iASS.^'S'toISS^^^  the  general  surface  of  the  body 

setae  is  characteristic,  the  lateral  ones  being  single,  while  mUt^A     Viairc     nr     cnmjifi/* 

the  lubmedian  are  in  pairs  whose  members  are  of  un-  are  Caiieu  naiFS  Or  SOmaUC 
equal  size.    (After  CobV)  ^^^^^      ThcSC  probably  foUoW  a 

definite  law  in  their  distribution,  but  are  so  small  that  the  exact 
distribution  is  diflScult  to  make  out  and  has  been  studied  in  but 
few  cases.  While  it  is  not  established  that  their  distribution 
accords  with  a  segmentation  theory,  this  matter  is  worthy  of  care- 
ful study.  Sometimes  the  hairs  occur  in  harmonic  repetition  on 
successive  groups  of  annules.  The  papillae  of  the  cuticula  are  setae 
that  do  not  project  beyond  the  surface,  or  not  far  enough  to  entitle 
them  to  be  called  setae.  They  should  not  be  confounded  with 
pores,  or  with  mere  projections  of  the  surface  of  the  cuticula. 
Neither  of  these  latter  are  innervated.  Tactile  structures  sup- 
plementary to  the  sexual  organs  are  found  on  the  tail  end  of  the 
male  both  in  front  of  and  behind  the  anus,  generally  toward  the 
ventral  side.  They  are  much  more  rare  in  the  female,  being 
located,  when  present,  near  the  vulva. 

What  are  known  as  the  amphids  or  lateral  organs  are  of  such 
widespread  occurrence  among  free-living  nematodes  as  to  make  it 
seem  certain  that  their  function  is  of  fundamental  importance,  but 
what  the  function  is  remains  a  mystery.  The  amphids  are  two 
lateral,  symmetrically-placed  external  cephalic  organs.  The  ex- 
terior part  has  the  form  of  a  circle,  spiral,  helix,  or  elongated  figure. 
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the  helix  or  spiral  being  the  fundamental  form  of  the  main  cuticular 
outer  lateral  markings  that  serve  so  good  a  purpose  in  characterizing 
species.  These  external  markings  are  undoubtedly  in  some  species 
connected  with  internal  series  of  lateral  organs  arranged  in  two  rows, 
one  along  each  lateral  field,  extending  throughout  the  length  of  the 
body.  One  more  or  less  plausible  theory  concerning  the  amphids  is 
that  which  proposes  to  regard  them  as  breathing  organs.  It  is  only 
very  exceptionally  that  they  are  known  to  have  special  direct  con- 
nection with  the  central  nervous  system.  Such  connection  would 
be  expected,  if,  as  some  suggest,  they  are  organs  of  sensation. 
Their  apparent  homologues  found  in  some  parasitic  nematodes 
seem  rudimentary.     Possibly  they  are  organs  of  equilibration. 

In  describing  the  digestive  system  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
mouth  parts,  the  salivary  or  mouth  glands,  the  esophagus,  the  in- 
testine, and  the  rectum.  Roughly  speaking,  the  mouth  parts  may 
be  divided  into  two  main  groups:  those  adapted  to  biting  and  those 
adapted  to  sucking.  The  various  forms  of  the  pharyngeal  cavity 
in  the  biting  group  are  shown  in  the  adjacent  illustrations,  together 


None  Conoid  Concave-     Cyathiform    Cyathiforin,        Cylindioid         Compoand 

conoid  then  Cylindroid 

Fig.  769.   Forms  of  the  pharynx.    (After  Cobb.) 

with  their  corresponding  nomenclature  (Fig.  769).  The  formation  of 
the  pharynx  in  the  sucking  groups  is  more  uniform.  The  sof t-Upped 
species  are  intermediate  in  form  and  are  adapted  to  seizing  and 
swallowing  various  microscopic  organisms,  both  plant  and  animal. 
The  mouth  cavity  or  pharynx  is  usually  more  or  less  strongly 
lined  with  cuticula,  and  often  furnished  with  cuticular  parts  serving 
various  purposes  according  to  the  food  habits  of  the  species.  Where 
the  lips  are  muscular  and  mobile,  not  infrequently  they  are  sup- 
plied with  rather  complicated  gripping  organs  arranged  like  the 
jaws  of  a  lathe  chuck.  This  arrangement  of  the  mouth  parts  is 
well  illustrated  in  Enoplus;  the  reverse  motion  for  ripping  tissues 
open  is  shown  in  Irontis  (Fig.  781).  Mononchus  (Fig.  782)  shows 
the  development  of  six  muscular  lips  with  opposing  pharyngeal 
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teeth  used  in  seizing  prey.  There  are  a  number  of  genera  in  which  the 
pharynx  is  armed  with  from  one  to  three  prominent  teeth  of  prob- 
lematical function.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  teeth  are  the  outlets 
of  an  equal  number  of  glands  located  in  the  wall  of  the  esophagus. 
The  secretions  of  these  glands  are  probably  salivary  in  nature,  or 
possibly  in  some  cases  venomous,  or  even,  as  has  been  suggested, 
excretory.  These  suppositions  rest  on  structural  and  food-habit 
considerations,  rather  than  on  an  examination  of  the  nature  of 
the  secretions.  The  saliva  theory  is  strongly  supported  by  the 
nature  of  these  glands,  whether  their  form,  number,  position,  or 
structure  is  considered,  but  they  sometimes  empty  through  fang- 
like projections  in  carnivorous  species  that  one  would  think  could 
profit  by  the  use  of  venom  in  much  the  same  way  that  serpents  do. 

The  nematode  esophagus  is  an  organ  of  which  every  cross-section 
is  usually  substantially  circular,  though  the  diameter  may  vary 
much  in  the  various  parts.  The  central  canal  is  usually  trique- 
trous in  cross-section  (Fig.  766).  The  lining  is  uniformly  cuticular 
and  varies  considerably  in  thickness  in  the  various  species.  In  the 
simple  cylindrical  form  of  esophagus,  radial  muscles,  the  contraction 
of  which  accomplishes  the  act  of  swallowing,  everywhere  pass  from 
the  lining  of  the  organ  to  the  exterior  cylindroid  wall.  The  action  of 
these  muscles  is  peristaltic,  first  creating  the  necessary  suction,  and, 
after  the  food  is  sucked  in,  rapidly  forcing  it  along  toward  the  intes- 
tine.    The  act  of  swallowing  is  often  lightning-like  in  its  rapidity. 

In  addition  to  this  general  radial  musculature  the  esophagus  some- 
times presents  spherical  or  ellipsoidal  muscular  swellings,  or  bulbs, 
often  supplied  with  a  central  cuticular  valve,  for  exerting  more  pow- 
erful suction  than  could  be  produced  by  the  narrower  tubular  part. 
The  presence  of  bulbs  denotes  certain  methods  of  feeding,  —  either 
the  lips  need  to  be  fastened  securely  to  the  source  of  food  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  stabbing  action  of  the  oral  spear,  or  it  is  necessary 
to  exert  unusual  suction  in  order  to  ingest  the  food.  There  may  be 
one,  two,  or  three  of  these  bulbs,  or  none.  The  corresponding  forms 
of  the  esophagus  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration 
(Fig.  770),  to  which  the  appropriate  names  are  appended.  In  rare 
cases  the  esophagus  is  not  clearly  marked  off  from  the  intestine, 
but  there  nearly  always  exists  between  these  two  parts  of  the  ali- 
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mentary  canal  a  distinct  constriction,  known  as  the  cardiac  con- 
striction. In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  constriction  small 
organs  are  sometimes  found,  apparently  of  a  glandular  nature, 
though  their  functions  are  still  veiled  in  obscurity.  Here  also  occur 
definite  nerve  cells  which  are  probably  to  be  regarded  as  the  center 
of  an  involuntary  nervous  system. 
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Fusiform        Clavate    Dorylaimoid      Oxyuroid  Rbabditoid  Tylenchoid  Aphelenchoir 
Fio.  770.    Forms  of  the  esophagus.    (After  Cobb.) 


The  intestine  is  a  tubular  canal  extending  from  the  esophagus  to 
near  the  anus.  Usually  rather  uniform  in  diameter,  it  is  occasion- 
ally somewhat  expanded  just  behind  the  esophagus  to  form  a 
rudimentary  stomach,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  histology  of  this 
part  of  the  organ.  The  cells  at  this  part  of  the  intestine  are  often 
markedly  different  in  structure  and  chemical  reaction  from  those 
farther  back.  In  almost  any  species  a  sufficiently  careful  examina- 
tion will  show  that  some  of  the  anterior  cells  of  the  intestinal  tube 
differ  from  those  farther  back,  and  hence  it  appears  certain  that  the 
anterior  part  of  the  intestine  serves  a  digestive  function,  while  the 
remaining  part  serves  as  an  intestine  proper.  There  are  also  well 
differentiated  cells  in  the  waU  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  intestine, 
indicating  here  also  a  subdivision  of  functions. 

The  intestine  ends  in  a  short  tubular  conoid  region  leading  to 
the  anus,  and  known  as  the  rectum.  This  part  is  more  or  less 
muscular  and  serves  to  extrude  the  feces.  In  Dorylaimus  and  its 
congeners,  just  preceding  the  rectum  there  is  a  short  very  distinct 
part  of  the  alimentary  canal  known  as  the  pre-rectum.  In  spite  of 
the  definiteness  of  its  structure  its  function  is  unknown.  Emptying 
near  the  anus  there  are  usually  to  be  found  a  number  of  small  unicel- 
lular glands,  called  anal  glands,  perhaps  serving  as  accessories  in  defe- 
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cation.  The  anal  muscles  are  muscular  strands  passing  from  the 
transverse  slit-like  anus  to  the  body  walls  near  the  lateral  fields. 

There  is  no  vascular  circulatory  system.  These  organisms  are  so 
small  that  the  colorless  **blood"  is  aerated  without  the  need  of  special 
vessels.  The  movements  of  the  body  serve  to  propel  the  body-fluid 
irregularly  about  through  the  body  cavity  and  among  the  organs. 

The  main  locomotive  movements  of  nematodes  are  due  to  the 
alternate  action  of  two  antagonistic  sets  of  muscle,  dorsal  and 
ventral,  extending  nearly  the  full  length  of  the  body,  and  acting  on 
the  lateral  thickening  of  the  cuticula  as  a  fulcrum.  The  move- 
ments are  serpentine,  but  in  a  dorso-ventral  plane.  As  the  result- 
ing body-curves  are  usually  wider  than  the  space  between  the 
cover  glass  and  the  microscope  slide,  it  follows  that  the  micro- 
scopical view  of  these  nematodes  is  usually  a  lateral  view. 

Locomotion  is  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  friction  on  surrounding 
solid  objects,  such  as  the  stems  or  roots  of  plants,  grains  of  sand 
or  other  particles.  Comparatively  few  of  the  aquatic  species  can 
swim,  and  even  these  seem  uneasy  and  frightened  when  they  find 
themselves  floating  free  in  the  water.  Most  of  the  aquatic  species 
are  suppUed  with  three  unicellular  caudal  glands  and  a  terminal 
spinneret,  whose  main,  and  probably  sole,  function  is  to  cement 
the  tail  temporarily  to  various  objects.  From  this  attachment 
as  a  base  the  nematode  moves  its  head  in  various  directions  in 
search  of  food,  or  of  its  mates.  Some  species,  for  instance  some 
species  of  Chromadoray  attach  themselves  alternately  first  by  the 
head  by  suction,  and  then  by  the  spinneret,  executing  movements 
like  those  of  the  common  caterpillars  known  as  **  inch-worms.'* 

The  excretory  organ  of  the  free-living  nematodes  consists  of  a  uni- 
cellular* gland,  the  renette,  lying  in  the  body  cavity,  not  far  from  the 
junction  of  the  intestine  and  esophagus.  It  empties  through  a  duct 
leading  forward  to  a  ventral  excretory  pore,  usually  located  some- 
where between  the  lip  region  and  the  intestine.  There  are  a  number 
of  genera  in  which  the  renette  has  not  yet  been  seen.  Its  homologue 
in  the  large  parasitic  species  is  renal  in  nature, —  at  least  in  one  case. 

Through  the  study  of  the  free-living  species  the  supposed  excre- 
tory function  of  the  lateral  fields,  long  believed  in,  has  been  dis- 

*  Rarely  two  to  many-celled  and  double. 
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proved.  The  apparent  connection  in  the  parasitic  species  between 
the  excretory  organ  and  the  lateral  fields  is  incidental,  the  action 
of  the  body  muscles  tending  to  locate  such  long  slender  tubular 
organs  in  the  region  of  least  motion,  namely  the  lateral  region. 
In  these  parasitic  species  the  organ  is  often  bifurcated  a  littie  be- 
hind the  excretory  pore  (apparently  on  account  of  the  increased 
size  of  the  whole  organism),  and  thence  backward  the  tubular 
elements  are  attached  to  or  lie  in  or  near  the  lateral  fields.  This 
suggests  that  the  mystery  surrounding  the  excretory  organ  in 
some  of  the  free-living  species  may  perhaps  be  solved  by  search 
directed  toward  the  discovery  of  a  bilaterally  symmetrical  renette. 
Dorylaimus,  a  genus  containing  some  of  the  largest  free-living 
nematodes,  is  a  case  in  point.  The  renette  cell  often  has  smaller 
companion  cells  in  its  immediate  rear. 

The  caudal  glands,  so  common  in  the  tail  end  of  the  free-living 
nematodes,  serve  to  cement  the  tail  end  to  any  convenient  object. 
In  thus  attaching  themselves  nematodes  sometimes  show  great  skill 
and  pertinacity.  The  terminus  of  the  tail  bears  a  minute  spinneret 
through  which  the  secretion  of  the  glands  is  forced  out,  and  by  means 
of  which  its  flow  may  be  regulated,  much  as  in  the  case  of  spiders. 
The  secretion  is  a  cementing  substance  insoluble  in  water.  The 
caudal  glands  are  normally  three  in  number  and  are  usually  located 
smgle  file  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  tail,  or  somewhat  farther  forward 
in  front  of  the  anus.  Two  of  the  ducts  often  unite  to  form  one  duct; 
sometimes  all  three  unite.  Just  in  front  of  the  pore  in  the  spin- 
neret the  ducts  may  enlarge  to  form  one  or  more  ampullae.  Caudal 
glands  are  absent  in  most  of  those  species  in  which  the  males  are 
supplied  with  lateral  caudal  flaps  constituting  the  bursa.  It  is 
possible  that  the  secretion  of  the  bursal  ribs,  or  tubes,  is  of  the 
same  general  character  as  that  of  the  three  caudal  glands,  and  that 
these  two  sets  of  glands  are  homologous.  The  ribs  of  the  bursa, 
when  the  full  complement  is  present,  consist  of  three  groups.  This 
is  at  least  suggestive.  The  females  of  such  species  sometimes  have 
lateral  pores  on  or  near  the  tail. 

The  sexual  organs  originate  from  a  few  cefls  set  oflf  for  the  pur- 
pose early  in  the  development,  which  for  a  time  remain  rather 
quiescent  near  the  center  of  the  body.    As  the  nematode  ap- 
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preaches  maturity  these  sexual  cells  resume  their  activity  and 
begin  to  divide  and  to  produce  a  symmetrically  two-parted  elon- 
gated group  of  cells,  one  part  extending  forward  and  the  other 
backward.  Primarily  the  sexual  organs  of  both  sexes  are  double, 
and  the  normal  development  at  first  always  forecasts  a  double 
organ.  This  forecast  is  often  fulfilled,  but  in  many  species  one  of 
the  halves  has  deteriorated  or  become  vestigial.  Where  this  is 
the  case  the  symmetry  of  the  early  development  is  soon  lost  and 
the  group  of  developing  sexual  cells  then  becomes  one-sided. 

At  the  last  moult,  or  the  penultimate,  the  sexual  opening  in  the 
cuticula  makes  its  appearance.  This  is  always  on  the  ventral  side, 
and  in  the  male  invariably  corresponds  with  the  anus;  in  the  female 
it  is  independent  and  nearer  the  middle  of  the  body,  usually  very 
near  the  middle  when  the  internal  organs  are  double  and  symmet- 
rical, and  farther  back,  or  more  rarely  farther  forward,  when  there 
is  only  one  ovary. 

The  female  sexual  system  is  very  commonly  double,  each  half  of  it 
being  tubular  and  consisting  of  (i)  an  ovary,  (2)  a  seminal  receptacle, 
(3)  a  uterus,  (4)  a  vagina;  this  latter  of  course  in  common  with  the 
other  half  of  the  apparatus.  These  parts  may  lie  in  linear  succession 
in  the  body  cavity,  or,  as  is  more  often  the  case,  the  series  may  be 
folded  near  its  middle,  that  is,  between  the  ovary  and  the  uterus, 
so  that  the  ovary  is  reflexed  and  extends  back  toward  the  vulva. 

The  more  usual  forms  of  female  apparatus  are  as  follows: 

1.  Of  two  parts,  each  reflexed. 

2.  Of  two  parts,  each  outstretched. 

3.  Single  and  reflexed. 

4.  Single  and  outstretched. 

When  the  organ  is  single  it  may  extend  either  forward  or  back- 
ward from  the  vulva,  though  it  usually  extends  forward.  Letting 
F  represent  the  vulva,  -  an  outstretched  organ,  and  '  a  reflexed 
organ,  the  various  forms  may  be  abbreviated  as  follows: 

*F'  -F-  *F  F*  -F  F- 

and  this  is  the  form  in  which  the  facts  are  presented  in  the  measure- 
ment formulae  for  the  females,  except  that  F  is  replaced  by  the  per- 
centage measurement  figure  representing  the  position  of  the  vulva. 
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As  the  male  organ  may  be  either  double  or  single,  outstretched 
or  reflexed,  the  corresponding  abbreviations  for  the  usual  forms  of 
male  apparatus  are  as  follows: 

-M  =M  *M  -M  -M- 

and  this  is  the  form  in  which  the  facts  are  presented  in  the  formulae 
for  males.  As  the  testes  always  lie  in  front  of  the  sexual  opening, 
the  datmn  point  of  the  reference  signs  in  this  case  is  the  point 
where  the  testes  join  the  vas  deferens,  not  the  sexual  opening,  as 
in  the  females.  The  percentage  figure  representing  the  extent 
of  the  male  sexual  organs  dates  from  the  anus.  Species  with  re- 
flexed  testes  are  comparatively  rare  among  fresh-water  nematodes, 
the  commonest  forms  being  -M-  and  -M. 

The  blind,  free,  or  distal  end  of  the  female  sexual  tube  is  usually 
found  to  contain  only  cells  of  extremely  small  size,  observable  with 
difficulty.  In  consequence  little  is  known  about  the  primordial 
sexual  products  in  these  free-living  species.  The  interior  of  the 
main  part  of  this  segment  of  the  tube,  the  ovary,  is  filled  with  devel- 
oping oocytes,  which  generally  soon  arrange  themselves  in  single  file. 
The  oocytes  increase  rapidly  in  size,  so  that  they  are  ripe  by  the  time 
they  reach  the  entrance  to  the  uterus.  At  this  point  they  undergo 
synapsis,  meet  the  spermatozoa,  and  are  fertilized,  and  then  receive 
their  shells,  cuticular  coverings  acquired  in  the  uterus.  The  sper- 
matozoa usually  collect  together  at  the  end  of  the  uterus,  which,  in 
some  instances,  has  a  special  form  adapted  to  their  reception,  and 
in  all  cases  must  be  at  least  physiologically  adapted  to  attract  and 
retain  them.  Some  species  have  special  receptacles  for  the  sper- 
matozoa in  the  shape  of  large  tubular  branches  of  the  uterus,  — 
genuine  spermathecae. 

The  entrance  to  the  uterus  from  the  ovary  is  narrow,  and  this 
slender  part  of  the  sexual  tube  is  armed  with  deb'cate  annular 
muscles  adapted  to  moving  the  ova  on  into  the  uterus.  The 
uterus  varies  much  in  size.  Frequently  in  the  small  species  a 
single  egg  completely  fills  it;  in  the  larger  fresh- water  species  each 
uterus  may  become  large  enough  to  carry  a  score  or  more  of  eggs. 
In  the  larger  parasitic  species  this  capacity  is  enormously  greater, 
so  that  the  number  of  eggs  in  the  uterus  may  reach  tens  of  thou- 
sands, or  even  hundreds  of  thousands. 
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The  vagina  is  usually  short  and  more  or  less  muscular,  especially 
near  the  vulva,  where  its  wall  is  usually  thicker.  At  the  thickest 
part  it  suddenly  diminishes  in  massiveness,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
double-ovaried  species  forks  to  form  two  short  tubular  branches 
which  join  the  uteri.  The  walls  of  these  two  short  tubes,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  part  nearer  the  vulva,  are  supplied  with  encircling 
muscle  fibers  which  by  their  peristaltic  action  force  the  egg  onward 
and  outward  in  the  process  of  deposition.  The  vulva  is  a  trans- 
verse slit-like  opening  whose  length  varies  up  to  about  one-half  the 
width  of  the  body.  Muscular  fibers  radiate  from  its  cuticular 
margin  to  the  ventral  submedian  parts  of  the  body  wall,  and  serve 
by  their  contraction  to  open  the  orifice. 

The  subspherical  to  elongate  eggs  are  covered  with  cuticular 
shells  of  varying  thickness,  usually  smooth,  but  sometimes  bearing 
projections.  In  the  greater  number  of  fresh-water  species  the  eggs 
are  deE)osited  before  segmentation  begins,  but  in  some  genera  fully 
developed  embryos  are  formed  in  the  eggs  before  deposition.  A 
few  species  are  viviparous.  The  period  of  gestation  varies  widely. 
In  some  cases  the  formation  of  the  embryo  occurs  within  the 
space  of  a  few  hours  to  a  day  or  two,  in  other  cases  weeks  are 
necessary. 

The  structure  of  the  testes  resembles  that  of  the  ovaries,  but 
the  resulting  sexual  cells,  the  spermatozoa,  are  smaller.  The  pri- 
mordial germ  cells  at  the  blind  end  of  the  testis  multiply  to  form 
the  grandmother-cells  of  the  spermatozoa,  which  grow  to  a  con- 
siderable size,  so  that  it  is  usually  easy  to  locate  the  part  of  the 
testis  where  they  are  maturing,  —  generally  the  middle  or  proximal 
part.  These  grandmother-cells,  or  spermatocytes,  have  the  num- 
ber of  chromosomes  characteristic  of  the  males  of  the  species,  and 
they  proceed  to  the  formation  of  the  spermatozoa  by  a  process  of 
sudden  double  division  of  the  chromosomes  such  that  each  sper- 
matocyte gives  rise  in  most  of  the  known  cases  to  four  spermatozoa, 
two  with  half  the  number  of  chromosomes  characteristic  of  the 
females  and  two  with  one  less  chromosome  than  this.  All  these 
spermatozoa  are  supposed  to  be  potent,  but  there  is  a  dearth  of 
experimental  evidence. 

The  oocytes  follow  a  similar  course  but  only  one  of  the  last 
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four  female  cells  is  potential,  the  other  three  being  the  so-called 
polar  bodies  which  are  left  at  the  periphery  of  the  egg  to  disinte- 
grate and  disappear.  The  polar  bodies  are  to  be  looked  for  in 
eggs  that  have  just  entered  the  uterus,  and  can  be  observed  to 
advantage  only  in  stained  specimens,  though  they  may  sometimes 
be  seen  in  the  living  material.  The  fundamental  facts  connected 
with  fertilization  and  inheritance  in  animals  were  first  worked  out 
largely  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  eggs  of  various  species 
of  nematodes.    In  this  respect  they  are  classical  objects. 
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Fko.  771.  Forms  of  spicula.  x.  Broad,  tapering,  blunt.  3.  Elongate.  3-  Slender.  4.  Setaceous. 
5.  Elongated,  tapering.  6.  Elongated,  arcuate.  7.  Elongated,  beat.  8.  Fusiform,  slightly  arcuate. 
9.  Arcuate,  strongly  cephalated.     10.  Sickle-form.    11.  Hamate.     li.  L-shaped.     (After  Cobb.) 

The  male  intromittent  organs,  the  spicula,  are  usually  two  in 
number,  and  in  nearly  all  free-living  species  the  two  are  identical 
in  form  and  size.  Each  spiculum  is  usually  a  straight,  curved,  or 
bent,  elongated  framework  of  cuticula,  commonly  one  to  two  times 
as  long  as  the  anal  body  diameter.  Exceptionally  it  may  be  very 
long  and  slender.  The  main  portion  of  its  shaft  is  usually  of  uni- 
form size,  while  the  free  or  distal  end  commonly  terminates  in  a 
somewhat  blunt  point,  which,  however,  may  be  variously  modified. 
The  anterior  or  proximal  end  is  often  swollen  or  cephalated,  for  the 
attachment  of  muscles. 

The  muscle  for  protruding  the  spiculum  more  or  less  insheaths 
it,  and  is  attached  to  the  proximal  end  of  the  spiculum  and  to  the 
body  wall,  or  to  an  accessory  piece,  near  the  anus,  so  that  its  con- 
traction moves  the  spiculum  toward  the  anus  and  thus  protrudes 
it.  The  retractor  muscle  is  attached  to  the  proximal  end  of  the 
spiculum  and  thence  usually  passes  forward  and  toward  the  dorsal 
side  of  the  body,  where  it  is  attached  to  the  body  wall;  its  con- 
traction thus  tends  to  pull  the  spiculum  back  into  the  body.  It  is 
usually  rather  easy  to  observe  these  retractor  muscles  of  the  spicula, 
but  difficult  to  observe  the  protruding  muscles. 

In  order  that  these  muscles  may  act  to  better  advantage  the 
spicula  often  slide  in  grooved  pieces  of  cuticula  named  the  acces- 
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sory  pieces.  These  accessory  pieces  are  usually  from  one-fourth  to 
two-thirds  as  long  as  the  spicula  themselves,  and  not  uncommonly 
possess  an  inward  or  backward  extending  apophysis  whose  function 
is  to  anchor  them  firmly  in  position,  or  serve  for  the  attachment 
of  special  muscles.  Long-necked  unicellular  glands  are  often 
seen  to  empty  into  the  cloaca  near  the  distal  ends  of  the  spicula. 
These  probably  serve  a  special  purpose  at  mating  time.  The 
form  of  the  spicula  and  of  their  accessory  pieces  is  useful  in 
distinguishing  the  various  species,  and  as  these  organs  are  usually 
viewed  in  profile  the  various  terms  used  to  describe  them  are 
understood  to  apply  to  this  aspect.  The  various  forms  and  terms 
are  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustrations,  Fig.  771. 

Among  the  male  accessory  organs  the  bursa  is,  in  a  number  of 
genera,  the  most  important,  though  there  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the 
greater  number  of  the  fresh- water  genera.  The  bursa  is  a  thin,  trans- 
parent flap-like  expansion  of  the  lateral  cuticula  of  the  tail  end  of  the 
male,  and  serves  as  a  copulatory  clasping  organ.  It  may  consist  of 
two  distinct  halves,  one  on  each  side  of  the  tail,  and  each  ending  short 
of  the  extremity,  or  the  two  parts  may  extend  to  the  extremity 
and  coalesce  to  form  a  continuous  flap  encompassing  the  tail. 
The  bursa  springs  from  the  submedian  or  lateral  regions,  though  it 
is  usually  on  the  ventral  side  of  the  lateral  lines  and,  furthermore, 
is  bent  toward  the  ventral  side.  Typically  the  flaps  spring  from 
the  body  somewhat  in  front  of  the  anus,  grow  wider  as  they  pass 
backward,  and  reach  their  maximum  development  about  opposite 
the  anus;  thence  onward  they  usually  diminish,  —  though  in  some 
cases  not  very  much.  In  its  maximum  development  the  bursa  may 
possess  flaps  as  wide  as  the  body  itself;  from  this  maximum  it 
varies  to  rudiments  that  may  easily  be  overlooked  (pp.  484,  493). 

The  bursa  functions  as  a  male  clasping  organ  through  the  pres- 
ence of  muscular  fibers  adapted  to  close  it  ventrally,  and  through 
the  presence  of  so-called  ribs  which  appear  to  be  in  the  main,  if  not 
altogether,  tubular  outlets  for  a  cement-like  secretion  used  to 
fasten  the  male  more  or  less  permanently  to  the  female  at  mating 
time.  No  chemical  examinations  have  been  made  of  the  cement 
substances  of  the  bursa  and  the  caudal  glands,  but  both  are  insol- 
uble in  water  and  seem  otherwise  similar.     Some  genera  in  which 
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no  bursa  is  developed,  nevertheless  have  papillae,  as  they  have  been 
called,  located  according  to  the  same  general  law  as  the  ribs  of  the 
bursa.     {Diplogastefy  Cephalobus,) 

One  striking  fact  will  be  forced  on  the  attention  of  the  collector  of 
nematodes  early  in  his  work,  and  that  is  the  comparative  rarity  of 
the  males.  In  many  of  the  species  the  males  have  never  been  seen, 
and  in  most  species  the  females  are  from  five  to  twenty  times  as 
conmion  as  their  mates.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  in  some 
species  the  males  are  very  short-lived,  and  that  this  is  the  reason 
they  are  so  rarely  seen.  The  males  are  often  so  much  smaller  than 
the  females  that  they  are  easily  overlooked,  or  mistaken  for  young, 
so  that  in  such  cases  the  rarity  of  the  males  may  easily  be  over- 
estimated. In  a  few  species  the  males  appear  to  be  more  common 
than  the  females,  at  least  at  times.  Hermaphroditism  and  par- 
thenogenesis are  frequent.     (See  p.  495.) 

As  the  ova  approach  the  narrow  duct  leading  to  the  uterus  they 
rapidly  acquire  yolk  of  a  distinctly  granular  character.  In  the  case 
of  the  numerous  species  having  reflexed  ovaries,  the  oviduct  is 
located  near  the  flexure,  and  is  so  small  and  short  that  it  is  usually 
imp>ossible  to  see  it  except  when  the  organs  are  immature.  Passing 
through  the  oviduct,  the  ovum  enters  the  uterus,  where  for  a  short 
distance  the  cells  of  the  uterine  wall  are  unusually  well  developed, 
apparently  to  furnish  the  material  for  the  shells  of  the  eggs.  Here 
too  the  eggs  are  fertilized.  The  proximal  limit  of  the  shell-gland 
is  often  very  definite.  The  rest  of  the  uterus  is  thin-walled  and 
connects  with  the  vagina  through  a  narrow  muscular  duct,  mainly 
responsible  for  forcing  the  eggs  into  the  outer  world.  The  eggs 
at  the  time  of  deposition  are  usually  soft  and  pliant,  so  that  they 
easily  pass  through  the  vulva,  even  when  relatively  large. 

The  fresh-water  nematodes  are  typical  of  the  entire  group  of 
free-living  nematodes  in  that  while  most  of  them  are  oviparous, 
some  are  ovi- viviparous  and  others  viviparous.  The  eggs  in  most  of 
the  known  fresh-water  species  are  smooth  shelled.  In  the  segmen- 
tation the  first  division  is  a  slightly  unequal  one,  one  blastomere  giv- 
ing rise  to  the  somatic  tissues,  the  other  to  the  sexual  organs. 

There  are  various  organs  that  have  been  observed  in  the  free- 
living  nematodes  whose  functions  are  problematical,  such  as  (i)  the 
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double  organ  in  the  females  only  of  some  species  of  Oncholaimus^ 
located  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  body  and  connecting  with  the 
exterior  through  openings  in  the  subdorsal  region;  (2)  the  gland- 
like pair  of  organs  seen  in  the  females  of  Diplogasier^  and  apparently 
also  of  RhahdUis  and  other  related  genera;  and  (3)  the  long-necked 
paired  glands  sometimes  emptying  into  the  male  cloaca.  It  is 
conceivable  that  some  of  these  serve  a  sexual  function,  such  as 
the  secretion  of  a  substance  whose  odor  or  taste  is  of  service  in 
enabling  the  nematodes  to  locate  their  mates. 

<  - 88> 

<  ""- 60> 


— ■ "^ ■ 


Fia  772.  Diacsram  in  explanation  of  the  descriptive  formula  used  for  nematodes;  6,  T,  8,  lo,  6  are 
tht  transverse  measurements,  while  7,  14,  28,  50,  88  are  the  corresponding  longitudinal  measurements. 
The  formula  in  this  case  is: 

7.  14.  28.    so.  88. 

6.     7'    8.     10.    6. 

The  measurements  are  simply  percentages  of  the  length,  and  the  formula,  as  printed  in  the  key,  may 
be  regarded  as  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a  conventionalized  sketch  of  the  nematode  with  dimensions 
attached. 

The  measurements  are  taken  with  the  animal  viewed  in  profile;  the  first  is  taken  at  the  base  of  the 
pharynx,  the  second  at  the  nerve-ring,  the  third  at  the  cardiac  constriction  (base  of  the  "neck"),  the 
fourth  at  the  vulva  in  females  and  at  the  middle  (if)  in  males,  the  fifth  at  the  anus.     (After  Cobb.) 

It  seems  reasonably  clear  that  fresh-water  nematodes  have 
marked  seasonal  development,  at  least  in  some  species.  Adults 
of  many  species  can  be  found  at  all  times  of  the  year.  Freezing 
does  not  necessarily  kill  them.  Although  the  fresh-water  nema- 
todes are  so  widespread,  and  so  abundant  at  all  seasons,  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  isolate  them  for  examination  without  the  use  of 
special  methods.  Few  of  these  nematodes  exceed  two  to  three  milli- 
meters in  length,  and  they  are  so  slender  and  transparent  as  to  make 
it  practically  impossible  to  examine  them  without  the  aid  of  a  lens. 

However,  when  special  methods  are  employed  they  may  easily 
be  collected.  A  few  centigrams  of  mud  or  sand  from  a  place  where 
nematodes  are  believed  to  exist  is  disseminated  in  a  watch  glass  of 
water,  and  the  sediment  examined  carefully  for  the  characteristic 
wavy  non-progressive  motion  exhibited  by  these  little  organisms. 
When  discovered,  the  specimens  are  captured  with  a  fine-E)ointed 
pipette  or  medicine  dropper  and  ejected  with  a  minimum  of  other 
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material  into  a  second  watch  glass,  from  which  they  are  removed  on 
a  very  fine-pointed  needle  and  placed  in  a  drop  of  clear  water  on  a 
microscope  slide.  These  operations  are  best  performed  on  the  stage  of 
a  dissectingmicroscope,  under  a  lens  magnifying  five  to  ten  diameters. 
To  collect  specimens  in  large  numbers  it  is  best  to  maie  use  of 
more  elaborate  methods.  A  coarse  sieve  with  meshes  two  to  three 
millimeters  across  is  used  to  remove  objects  larger  than  nema- 
todes.   To  gather  the  nematodes,  the  material  that  comes  through 


this  coarse  sieve  is  passed  through  sieves  of  finer  and  finer  mesh 
until  the  limit  of  fineness  is  reached.  About  the  finest  mesh  ob- 
tainable is  that  of  the  finest  miller's  bolting  silk  (0.25  to  0.5  mm.), 
which,  when  stretched  over  appropriate  rings  made  of  bottomless 
dishes  will  allow  fine  mud  to  pass  through  whUe  it  will  retain  all 
but  the  smallest  nematodes.  By  successive  siftings  practically  all 
the  nematodes  can  be  secured. 

The  sifting  can  be  supplemented  by  gravity  methods.  Aquatic 
nematodes  are  lighter  than  sand  and  heavier  than  water.  If  the 
water  containing  the  nematodes  be  violently  agitated  and  then  be 
allowed  to  rest  for  a  few  seconds  the  sand  will  have  subsided  to  the 
bottom,  and  the  nematodes  may  be  decanted  off  if  the  pouring  be 
managed  expeditiously.    Then,  if  the  nematode-containing  water 
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be  allowed  to  rest  for  from  two  to  four  minutes  in  a  vessel  two  to 
three  inches  deep  the  nematodes  will  have  largely  settled  to  the 
bottom  and  the  supernatant  muddy  water  may  be  carefully  de- 
canted away.  The  residue  will  contain  an  abundance  of  nema- 
todes that  may  be  captured  as  described  above. 

Fresh-water  nematodes  are  so  active  that  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible to  examine  them  without  first  anesthetizing  or  killing  them. 
They  may  be  rendered  unconscious  by  the  use  of  a  small  amount 
of  chloroform  dissolved  in  water.  Ether,  chloral  hydrate,  tobacco 
smoke  and  other  anesthetics  and  narcotics  are  also  used  in  this 
way.  Specimens  treated  thus  are  wonderfully  transparent,  and 
display  to  a  maximum  advantage  certain  features  of  the  anatomy. 

Permanent  preparations  may  be  made  by  killing  and  fixing  with 
Flemming's  solution  or  Bouin's  solution,  washing,  and  then  change 
ing  to  water  containing  5  per  cent  glycerine  and  very  slowly  evap- 
orating in  a  closed,  preferably  warm,  space  such  that  the  solution 
becomes  fully  concentrated  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  The 
cuticula  of  some  nematodes  is  so  thin  and  flexible,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  impervious,  that  this  evaporation  process  sometimes 
has  to  be  prolonged  to  several  weeks  to  prevent  crumpling,  but 
many  kinds  can  be  successfully  treated  in  two  to  three  days.  K 
the  specimens  have  been  blackened  by  the  Flemming's  solution, 
they  may  be  satisfactorily  bleached  in  a  few  hours  or  days  by 
adding  a  few  drops  of  dioxide  of  hydrogen  solution  to  the  glycerine 
in  which  they  lie  after  evaporation.  They  are  removed  to  pure 
glycerine  one  by  one  as  they  become  bleached,  and  then  are 
mounted  in  glycerine  jelly.  Specimens  treated  in  this  way  make 
excellent  material  for  examination,  but  may  deteriorate  in  the 
course  of  years.  Again,  the  specimens  may  be  killed  by  suddenly 
heating  in  water  on  a  glass  slide  until  they  become  motionless, 
and  can  then  be  examined  at  once,  or  evaporated  as  above  de- 
scribed in  5  per  cent  glycerine. 

The  residue  from  the  subsidence  and  sifting  methods,  already 
described,  may  be  added  suddenly  to  an  equal  volume  of  boiling- 
hot  concentrated  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  allowed  to  cool. 
When  the  specimens  have  remained  in  this  solution  for  twenty- 
four  hours  or  more  they  may  be  picked  out  one  by  one  on  the  point 
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of  bamboo  splinters  and  differentiated  into  alcohol,  and  thence 
successively  into  add  carmine  in  70  per  cent  alcohol,  70  per  cent 
alcohol  with  i  to  2  per  cent  hydrochloric  acid,  absolute  alcohol,  oil 
of  cloves  and  Canada  balsam.  The  specimens  thus  treated  are 
more  permanent  than  those  resulting  from  the  glycerine  treatment 
described  above  and  are  the  only 
satisfactory  ones  for  many  cyto- 
logical  studies.  These  various 
treatments  may  affect  the  relative 

proportions     of     the  organism  dif-  F1G.774.   skeleton  camera  ludda  drawing  used  to 

.             ,                       •    11  1                  i*        1  compute  the  nematode  formula.    (After  Cobb.) 

ferently,     especially  those     of  the  The  head  end  lies  to  the  left.    This  gives  the 

*^  following  formula. 

neck.      It  is  therefore  best  when  ,5  gg  i^g    46    95 

•  f  »  ~Q 'Si  mm. 

notmg  measurements  of  specimens         ^-^  ^-a    74  10.4  43 
for  descriptive  purposes  to  indicate  how  the  specimens  were  treated. 
The  student  cannot  expect  to  examine  the  finer  details  of  the 
anatomy  or  indeed  to  make  satisfactory  progress  without  the  patient 
use  of  a  good  oil  immersion  objective  under  favorable  conditions. 

The  formula  is  made  to  convey  much  additional  information,  by 
interspersing  suggestive  signs.    Thus  the  successive  signs  in  the  ad- 

c=  ii__»L-^j'_ ^^ii— n.»-  i.^jacent  formulae  indicate  lips,^  papillae 

on  the  lips,^  a  pharynx  of  uniform 
i=  i^'"'lr'^"0     "»»'"»^»*  "'diameter  without  armature  of   any 

kind,'  no  amphids,*  a  renette  whose 
excretory  pore  is  located  a  little  behind 
the  nerve-ring,^  about  600  transverse 
striae  resolvable  mto  rows  of  dots,* 
no  wings  to  the  cuticula,^  a  median 
esophageal  bulb  two-thirds  as  mde  as  the  middle  of  the  neck,®  a 
cardiac  bulb  three-fourths  as  wide  as  the  base  of  the  neck,^  two 
symmetrically  reflexed  ovaries,  occupying  71  per  cent  of  the  length 
of  the  body,^®  no  caudal  glands  or  spinneret,"  a  single  outstretched 
testis  occupying  63  per  cent  of  the  length  of  the  body,^^  a  bursa 
beginning  in  front  of  the  anus  and  including  the  entire  tail,^'  4 
bursal  ribs  or  supplementary  organs  on  either  side  in  front  of  the 
anus,  and  5  ribs  on  either  side  behind  the  anus.^* 

*  Conventionalized  contour  of  the  front  of  the  head.    *  Conventionalized  contour 
of  the  lips.    '  Conventionalized  outline  ^'  the  phaiynz.    *  Absence  of  mark  Indicat- 
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KEY  TO  NORTH  AMERICAN  FRESH-WATER  NEMATODA 

1  (64)     lutestiae  normal  and  functional  throughout;   anus  present  in  both 

sexes. 3 

Tbe  lorma  which  are  included  beic  toe  tjFiiical  Dematodes.  They  posBcsa  ui  aEmoitmiy 
ami  which  is  complete  and  functional  dunng  the  eotirc  life  o[  the  mdividual.  Tbey  ftre 
free  living  in  the  adult  as  well  as  in  Che  larval  stage  of  existence.  With  ttie  free-living  forms 
are  sometimes  found  paiositic  fonns  so  similar  in  stnictuie  that  a  kooniedge  of  their  sourcs  it 
needed  to  deterraine  whether  the  species  h  parasitic  or  not.  No  note  is  taken  of  the  puaaitic 
forms  and  the  (ollowing  statements  apply  only  lo  the  true  free-living  nematodes. 

Tbey  aie  all  relatively  small  in  size  and  so  transparent  that  the  intemal  structure  can  be  made 
out  clrariy  in  the  living  animal.  In  these  respects  as  well  as  in  detail  of  internal  structure  they 
stand  in  distinct  contrast  lo  the  other  ^up  included  under  the  alternative  heading  in  the 
key,    Fanulies  which  include  only  parasitic  spedes  are  Qot  tnentiooed  in  this  key. 

2  (13)     Oral  end  armed  with  protnisible  spear  or  sting 3 

3  (8)     Spear  with  bulbous  base. 4 

4  (5)    Cuticula  with  70  to  100  coaise,  retroise  annulcs lola  Cobb. 

Genus  con^ting  of  a  considerable  Dumber  at  species.  Found  in  swamps  and  tn  add 
soils.  These  nematodes  are  covered  with  retrorse  scales,  or  bristles,  so  that  it  is  practicaliy  itn- 
possible  (or  them  to  move  in  any  other  direction  than  forward.  Near  the  head  the  lemaikab^ 
large  and  powerlul  spear  can  be  seen  through  tbe  skin.    When,  in  order  to  make  puactures.  thu 

scales  ofler  to  surroundir^g  soil  particles  But  often  the  rnales  of  lola  lose  tbe  spear  at  the  last 
moult  arid  become  relatively  longer  and  more  aleoder  and  smoother,  and  then  tbey  look  very 
unlike  the  fetnales. 

Representative  species lola  oclangtdare  Cobb  IQ14. 

p      H II       11        -ii"  B. ,  ^     Male  unknown.    Habitat:  Dismal  Sw«rnR  Va. 


, „.  .,  Jp  ngk»;  c.  qwirmuklH;  i,  ihalt  ol  spcu;  (.  baie  ol  spear;  /,  c 

9ophA«iis;  I,  nerve-nna;  jlr,  potler-JDr  pwtkm  oF  nophAgua;  i^  necure  in  ovary;  j,  body  muadcs; 

■,  culicuU;  J.  oDcai  the  eight  longitudinal  tows  of  modifinl  cutkula:    ■>.  ovum;  a,  nmsclH  of  body  waO; 

#,  niblateral  modifirstioD  of  the  cuticula;  p,  uterus;  f,  subdorsal  modification  of  the  cuticula;  f,  Tulva; 

1.  nosda  of  the  body  nU;  (,  rectum;  m.  amUi  g,  leiminus.     (Alter  Cobb.) 

5  (4)  Cuticula  with  zoo  or  more  finer  or  almost  invisible  annules. .  .  .  .  iS 
ing  amphids.  '  Oblique  line,  conventionalized  drawing  of  the  outlet  of  the  actetory 
duct,  placed  just  behind  the  measurements  relating  to  the  nerve-ring.  •  ChuRcter 
of  the  Une  running  through  the  ionnula  (see  adjacent  table),  and  dots  placed  on  either 
side  o(  tbe  line.  '  Absence  of  ^hort  horizontal  lines  above  and  below  main  line,  audi 
xtaAi  being  used  when  nings  are  present.  ■  Horizontal  strolce  under  two-thirds  of 
the  nerve-ring  width  measurement.  *  A  corresponding  stroke  under  three-fourths  of 
the  width  measurement  for  the  base  of  the  neck.  "  Single  quotation  marks  oroimd  the 
measurement  indicating  the  position  of  the  vulva,  and  71  used  as  an  exponent.  "  Ab- 
sence of  spinneret  mark,  —  an  angular  sign  used  to  indicate  sfnnneret.  "  Duh  In 
front  of  the  M  and  63  used  as  an  exponent.  >*  Curved  marking  under  the  transverse 
anal  measurement,  extending  to  the  end  of  the  formula  line  of  the  male.  "  4  and  5 
used  as  sub-figures  before  and  after  the  anal  diametral  measurement  with  ditto  marki 
to  indicate  that  the  rit>9  occur  on  both  sides. 
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11. 


'22 


1.2' 


I » H.     This   species    is   found 
parasitic  in  onbn  and  hya- 


6  (7)     Esophagus  with  a  distinct  median  bulb,  and  a  more  or  less  distinct 

posterior  swelling.    Males  with  bursa.    .  Tyknchus  BasXian. 

Genus  consisting  of  numerous  species,  many  of  them  parasitic 
in  plants  and  sometimes  highly  injunous.  Aquatic  species  are  rather 
uncommon.  A  single  species  found  parasitic  in  a  marine  alga. 
Principally  owing  to  its  economic  importance  the  genus  has  a  very 
extensive  literature. 

Representative  species.  .  Tylenchus  dipsaci  Kiihn  1857. 

(-  ::• 

r,   ;•  .   .•.  .^  «•  .   .  -M  .   .  *?  .   .  mb^  cinth  bulbs,  and  in  a  num- 
v"^   *.•  *    li  >^   1 1         .1.      "Nij  ber  of  other  plants,  and  is 

very  harmful.  The  spear,  b,  1,  Fig.  II,  is  shot  forth  by  the  muscles, 
/.  and  is  used  to  puncture  the  cells  of  the  host  plant.  The  spear  is 
tubular,  and  the  juices  of  the  host  are  sucked  thi-ough  the  9^  into 
the  intestine  by  means  of  the  bulb,  c.  Often  referred  to  in  literature 
as  Tylenchus  devastairix. 

Habitat:  Europe,  America,  Australia,  and  probably  throughout 
the  temperate  regions. 

Fig.  776.    TyUnckus  dipsaci.  KOhn. 

I,  m  female:  II.  head  of  the  same  more  highly  magnified;  m.  tafl  of 
■  male;  IV,  view  from  below,  of  the  female  sccual  opening:  V,  croM- 
lection  of  the  neck  passing  through  the  median  sucking-bulb;  Vl.  front  view 
of  the  penes  and  their  accessory  parts;  VII,  cross-section  through  the  middk  ol 
a  female,  showing  bow  the  boay<avity  is  filled  completely  by  the  ovary  (») 
and  the  intestine  (z). 

a,  lip  region;  b.  tip  of  spear;  c,  median  sucking-bulb;  d,  nerve-ring; 
e,  excretory  pore;  /.  muscles  for  moving  the  spear  forward;  g,  posterior 
esophageal  swelling;  k,  excretory  gland;  t,  hind  end  of  spear^  three-bulbed: 
j.  loop  in  ovary:  k,  right  spicuium;  /,  muscles  for  opening  the  vuhra; 
m,  the  vulva:  n,  glandular  (?)  bodies;  o,  bursa:  Pf  hind  cad  of  ovary; 
q,  uterus  containing  spennatoaoa  and  one  segmenting  c^:  r,  segmenting 
egff:  s.  vagina;  /,  the  vulva  or  female  sexiial  openinc;  m,  olmd  end  of  posterior 
rudimentary  ovary;  v,  intestine,  showing  its  cellular  structure;  «,  cross- 
section  of  an  egg;  x,  anus;  y,  wings  of  the  cuticula;  s,  cross-sectioa  of  the 
intestine.     (After  Obb.) 

Esophagus  with  only  one  swelling,  corresponding  to  the  median  bulb  of 
Tylenchus.    Males  without  bursa.  .   .  Aphelenchus  Bastian. 


Genus  consisting  of  numerous  species,  the  majority  parasitic  in 
plants,  and  often  highly  injurious.  Some  species  parthenogenetic. 
This  genus  closely  resembles  TyUnckus,  from  which  it  is  distm- 
guished  by  the  absence  of  the  bursa  on  the  males,  and  by  the  less 
developed  posterior  portion  of  the  esophagus.  This  latter  is  so 
deteriorated  that  it  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  mtestine. 
The  oral  spear  also  b  usually  less  stronglv  developed  than  in 
TyUnckus,  and  its  posterior  extremity  b  less  likely  to  present 
bulbous  swellings.^  As  in  TyUnckus,  so  here,  some  of  the  species 
are  known  to  revive  years  idfter  having  been  dried  up  and  con- 
verted into  "dust."  In  the  dirt  or  dust  adhering  to  seeds  and 
plants  they  are  often  transported  long  distances.  Many  of  the 
spedes,  therefore,  are  now  cosmopolitan.  Like  TyUnckus^  tms  genui 
has  an  extensive  literature. 

Representative   species. 

Aphdenchus  microlaimus  Cobb  1801. 


7(6) 


h  :^*^'*--tj> 


«.*< 


h  :;• 


•-• ^li> 


5y...^^f-    jwm.     Habitat:  DooriasLakab 

MJchfgMi. 


i.f 


Fio.  777.    Apkdemkus  micniaiwmt. 

0,  the  lips;  h,  the  spear;  c,  the  nerve-ring:  d,  suc^ing-buIb;  c,  excretory 
pore;  /.  ventral  gland:  g,  blind  end  of  testide;  A.  inte^ine;  I,  cuticula  oc 
skin;  j,  spermatozoon;  k,  right  spicuium  or  penis;  /,  piece  ac 
the  spKula;  «.  anus;  m,  papilla;  o,  terminus.    (After  GobbJ 
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8  (3)    Spear  without  a  bulbous  base 9 

9  (lo)    Esophagus  with  a  median  bulb;  males  with  bursa. 

Dtdichodona  Cobb. 

This  geaus  is  distinKuished  from  Tyltnchui  by  the  peculiai  lobed  buna  without  ribs,  by  tbe 
relatively  long  and  slender  oral  spear  and  peculiar  lip  region,  and  by  tbc  presence  of  a  double 
sexual  organ  in  Ibe  (emale.     There  aie  few  Tylenchi  the  females  of  which  possess  two  ovaries. 

Representative  species.     .    .    .  Dolkhodorus  helerocephalus  Cobb  1914. 

^       The   transverse  striae  are    resolvable  with   liigb 
powers    under    favorable    conditions   into   rows  of 
Exceedingly   minute,   somewhat  irregular  dements. 
J_  .'  .  PI    .'-.   :  ".  -.  ,-"•' .  ?•;  n™,  The  flaps  of  the  bursa  are  striated  in  much  the  laniG 
"      I*      II'     >J         "    ^IS,  manner  as  the  cul"  -        -  - 

pears  that  the  reduction  divisioiis  take  place 
m  a  short  segment  of  the  testis  not  far  fram 
the  bUnd  end.  The  oigans  obscurely  figured 
in  connection  with  the  head  appear  to  be  the 
outlets  of  glands  located  in  the  neck. 

The  "cardiac  swelling"  k  appeals  to  have 
the  samr  -ilnirlure  as  in  flnme  spedes  of  Ty- 

be  caused  by 

o  the  esoph 


<-■: 


lenckus,  m  which  it  Is  luiown  tc 
the  presence  of  glands  eiterior 
aguB,  and  therefore  not  properly  to  be  ro- 
^rded  as  a  cardiac  swelling  of  the  ordinaiy 
kind.  In  the  Tylenchi  mentioned,  these 
glands  empty  through  a  minute  duct  which 
enters  the  esophagus,  passes  through  the 
—  --"--  ■-"■  ~  ■'le  dorsal  side  of  its  valvular 


apparatus 


it  the  base  of  the  speai.  These  so- 
called  saUvaiy  glands  are  designated  at  t  >n 
I,  under  rytencAiu  dipiaa  [Fig.  776).    Similar 


Inequality  of  the  ovaries  is  characteristic 
of  a  vast  number  of  spedes  of  nematodes 
and  may  have  a  deep  morphological  sgnjfi- 
lance.  It  is  nearly  always  the  posterior 
ovaiy  which  is  the  smaller.  Eveiy  degree 
of  inequality  exists  even  to  the  extinction 
of  one  ovary.  The  smaller  branch  may  pro- 
duce smaller  and  what  appear  to  be  inferior 

Qch,  serving,  lor 
in  of  the  uterus, 

or  as  a  seminal  receptacle. 

Habitat:  Douglas  Lalte,  Michigan;  Silver 
Spring.  Florida. 

Fic.  778.    Delkkedemi  littlnafluliB. 

•       arlysidtvi         '      '        ■-     "    ■-—'--— 

■ —  -'  bcaa,  more  ugniy  enunea:    1 

„„ n  of  bold;    IV,  dono-ventimi  yi 

of  head;   V.  front  view  of  bad:   VI,  side  vi 


of  surface  of  bead    r 


sfmale:    VII,  v 


a.wa 


10  (9)     Esophagus  with  ooly  a 


ile;  Vill,  * 

la;  b,  cepbaljc  organ  of  uoknown  lirnifi- 
Bpear;  J.  bv€  of  ppear;  t,  nudian  bulb; 
lag;  f,  eicrrtory  pore;  k.  ctniiiic  sw^- 
lestinc;  ;',  Boui;  k.  Utenl  caudal  pons; 
a;  m,  blind  end  of  posterior  ovuy; 
d.  left  splculum;  t.  accessoty  piece; 
end  of  acceswrv  piece;    r.  left  flap  ol 

vasinal  muscles;   ■>.  utenu;   x.  vulva: 
y.anus.     (AftrrCobb.) 

elongated  posterior  swelling;  no  bursa.   .  11 


Ji" 
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II  (la)     Pharym  simple,  male  supplanentaty  organs  not  in  fasdde*. 

Dorylaimus  Dujardin 
Genus  consuting,  no  doubt,  of  hundred* 
of  species,  ud  inhabiting  soil,  fmh  water, 
and,  to  a  limited  eiteat,  bnckUh  nter. 
They  («ed  so  far  u  known  on  vegetable 
matter,  most  commonly,  it  is  believed,  on 
the  roots  of  plants  which  tbey  pierce  by 
means  oi  the  hollow  oral  spear. 
Representative  spedes. 

Dorylaimus  fecundui  Cobb  1914. 


£-' 


d.  ffuidine-Tinc 


Habitat:   Algae,  Potomac  River.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Fio.  779.    Dsr^imm ftamdm. 

At  the  rigbl.  bod  tod  tafl  ol  1  fenulei  u  tilt  left. 

tail  rod  of  a  nude. 

a,  apex  of  ipcar.  showins  oblique  ofienliic; 

[""ik  the 

lud^   papiiU:  4, 'outer  cullcutaj 

lalory  musdo;  Jf,  one  ol  the  ventral  lenes  of 
f.  eJamlatoTy  duct;  r,  pair  oE  pre-anaJ  papulae;  1.  retractor  muadet  of  the 
,  lifht  ipiculun;  >,  acceuoiy  piece.    (Alter  Cobb.) 

ij  (11)     Pharynx  with  complicated  radiate  framework,  male  supplementaiy 
organs  in  fascicles Actinclaimtu  Cobb. 

Genus  tepresented  in  all  patts  of  th  world,  and  proposed  for 
speces  smilar  to  Dorytaitnus  labyrinlkatlomus,  in  which  the 
pharynx  is  more  or  less  immolnle,  radially  striated  and  elabo- 
rately constructed. 

Representative  spedes. 

Aclinolaimus  radiatus  Cobb  1913. 

^      '      "      ''        ^        "^  ~    The  etophacus bcgtoa 

f,    «     II       n.        -II-      wT        , ,      as  a  tube  about  one- 
'•      *-       ^         '■    '^"  third  as  wide  as  the  cor- 

respond ng  portion  of  the  neck.  It  continues  to  liave  this  widlb 
fur  some  distance.  Conaderably  in  front  of  the  middle  of  the 
neck  It  expands  rather  suddenly.  The  cells  of  the  brownish  inles- 
tme  contain  granulea  of  variable  size.  arranKcd  so  aa  to  give  rise 
to  a  rather  obscure  tessellation.  The  tail  of  the  female  is  concave- 
coQO  d  to  the  hairline  terminus.  The  tail  of  the  mile  is  hemi- 
sphcncalHXinoid.  Immediately  in  front  ol  the  anus  are  two  ven- 
tral papillae  placed  side  b^  siue.  In  addition  to  these  tliere  oie 
ventral  papillae  arranged  in  three  raised  and  conspicuous  groups 
or  lascicles.  These  three  groups  lorm  a  series  whose  length  is 
about  equal  to  the  distance  from  the  posterior  group  to  the  end 
of  the  tail.  The  two  equal,  slightly  arcuate,  rather  acute 
sp  cula  are  about  twice  as  long  aa  the  anal  iwdy  diameter.  The 
surface  of  the  tail  carries  a  number  of  innervated  papillae,  at 
least  as  many  as  sii,  and  proiiably  quite  a  number  of  others. 

Hablat:  Rents  of  plants  and  among  algae,  Pottmiac  River  ■- -* 

Its  banks,  Arlington   Farrr lu— i..^-. 

Lake  Mich. 

Fio.  tSo.    itcttutsjinu  radialai. 

lb  lip  region:  ft.  innervated  papillae;  fk,  phiryu;  tn, 
spear   m  mouth  ofiening.    (Alter  Cobb.) 

13  (i)    Oral  end  without  protrusile  spear  or  sting 

14  (37)     Pharynx  armed  with  one  or  more  refractive,  cuticular  teeth. 


ashingtOD.  D.C.;  Douglas 
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IS  (i6)  Number  of  teeth  three,  equal,  small,  mobile,  well  forward  near  the 
mouth.  .  Ironm  Baslian. 
Genus  with  abiHit  iii  known 
spedes,  confined  to  Iroh  water. 
though  there  is  a.  very  umiUr 
genus.  Tliallasiroiiui  de  Man,  for 

ipedes  hermaphro- 
ditic- Sahvary  glands  in  esophagus. 

Representative  species. 

Ironus  americanus 
Cobb  1 91 4. 

From  the  size  of  the  apparently 
matured  ava  it  is  assumed  that  tbe 
eggs  are  considerably  elongated. 
It  is  unlikely  that  more  than  one  is 
contained  in  the  uterus  at  a  time. 

Habitat:  Dctt  Bottom,  Mu» 
Peak  region.  Colorado. 

I,  head  and  ADterim  portion  of  ned; 
II,  head,  laterJ  view  "t«th"  tx- 
truded;  111, head.  "teetli"iTi(liiInwn 
with  BKOTid  »t  formed  id  prepfuatian 
lor  Ibe  ncil  moull;    IV,  taDendol 

a,   one   of    the   t 

ceiJulic  Kti;  J.  amphid;  e, 

I.  liDing  Ql  ejophaguj:  j,  nerve-nag; 
jI,  intesliue;  I.  an^;  ■>,  oiiidal  glud; 
■.  temiiDui.     (Alter  Cobb.) 

Number  of  teeth  one;  or  more  than  one,  and  unequal 17 

Teeth,  at  least  one  of  them,  usually  massive;  diick,  more  or  less 

papillate  Ups  closing  over  the  capacious  phatyiix.  ...     18 

tooth  dorsal  (sometimes  all  nearly  obsolete) ;  Ups  thick,  armed 

with  papillae;  no  setae.    ....    Mottonchus  Bastian. 

Genus  of  a  score  or  more  spedes,  some  in  Iresh  water,  others 

in  soil,  where  they  hunt  and  devour  nematodes  and  other  small 

organisms.    The  movements,  especially  those  of  the  head,  are  often 

very  active-    Tbe  males  are  very  rare.     The  name  Mononchus 

indicates  the  presence  of  a  single  pharyngeal  tooth,  but  sometimes 

there  are  one  or  two  additional  teeth;   sometimes  all  are  absent. 

The  relatively  powerful  lips  can  be  everted,  and  arc  utilized  to 

grasp  the  prey  and  force  it  aRainal  the  pharynKeal  teeth.    In  some 

■pecics  the  wall  of  the  phaiyni  bears  series  uf  minute  raq>-like 

Oenliculations.    Some  apeciea  are  hermaphroditic. 

Representative  species.    Mononchus  major  Cobb  1895. 

i""*it h 7^        n        iT"*  *'■*     This  ele«ant  ^>edes  Is 

,      I,       ,,       „         .„.        «  a  soil  mhabitating  form 

C""  11 Tj n II   u-^i  I — *   "^sometimes  found  in  wet 

No  American  spedes  are  figured  as  yet.    Tbe  adjacent  il- 


V,  details  of  male  pa[H]lac- 
eftopbagua;  «,  Qerve.nD^;  /,phar. 
■1  akin;   h,  dopbaKua;   i.   bucfrf 


e.    V.  spicule;  kj.  eiaculatoiy  di 
i;  I,   three  ual  flaods.    (Altei 


hopcoing:  g,  ejuciLUtory 
aory  piece;  h,  poM^nal 
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19  (18)     Main  tooth  submedJan.     Lips  thin;  setae  present 30 

30(11)    Males  without  bursa. OMcAo/atmiu  Dujardin. 

Genus  of  numeiDus  gpedea,  nearly  all 

manne.     A  few  species  only  in  brackish 

and  fresh  water.     Cosmopolitan,  eilend- 

0  the  polar  seas^  Some  altain 


en£lh  of 


Thei 


imben. 
>  number, 


The  pharyngeal  teeth  vary 
form,  and  iiK,  and  aSord  gooa  specinc 
characters.  The  sepnenta  of  the  esopha- 
gus frequently  contain  mucb-branched 
"saUvary"  glands  emptying  through  the 
pharyngeal  teeth. 

The  female  sometimes  possesses  a  pecu- 
liar pan-  of  relatively  large  organs  rf  un- 
known significance  emptying  through 
porea  toward  the  tail  end. 

Representative  species. 
Oncholaimus  punctatus  Cobb  1914. 


fl.  Ihin  flaps „... 

of  lipA;  b,  lips;  e,  anlerior 
dtdetof  p*piU;iF;  d,i»sle- 
ikit  circlet   ol  pipDb-Likc 

<£ui  tooth  oropchm;  jr.  wall 
pBlla"*''  ■  '" 


It  ia  rather  diScult  to  observe  the  finer 
details  oi  the  cutjcula  on  account  of  the 
presence  in  it  of  ntimerotu  dnlUike  tlt- 
menls,  which  ate  arranged  in  longiliidiiiat 
trmipi,  of  which  the  widest  are  the  lateral 


the  granules  is  continuous  throughout  the 
body,  but  it  is  most  marked  on  the  laterkl 
fields.     There  are  six  lips. 

Habitat:      Freah-water     ponds.     Cape 
Breton  Island,  Dominion  of  Canada. 


«7 


ai  (ao)     Males  with  bursa. 

Onckolaimeilus  de  Man. 

Much  like  Oncholaimus,  but  males  have  narrow 
bursa.  Spicula  unequal,  or  equal.  Two  spedes 
known;   the  type  O.  calvadesicm  de  Man  is  marine. 

Representative  species. 

Onckolaimeilus  heterurus  Cobb  1914. 

There  are  six  lips,  each  bearing  on  its  anterior  sui- 

ward  pointing,  minute,  innervaled  papilla.  The  cells 
composing  the  intestine  contain  scattered  granules, 
which  give  rise  10  a  very  obscure  tessellation,  and  also 
cenain  doubly  refractive  granules.  The  posterior 
tettU  is  the  smaller.  This  is  a  duubtful  Onckolaimtl- 
Ills,  since  there  are  no  pharyngeal  teeth,  and  the 
■mphid  varies  from  that  of  the  type  spedcs,  as  do 
the  ^cula,  which  in  the  type  spedcs  are  unequal. 

Habitat:    Kresh-water  pond  near  Ocala,  Fla. 
Fig.  784.    OtKlalaimtttHi  kiHrunii. 

I,  ude  view  of  head;  II.  venlnl  view  of  bead;  m.  side 
view  of  tail  end  of  male:  IV,  ventral  view  of  uul  rcgioD  of 


pkarynx;  d.  left  flap  of  bu 
t,  iccrsAOTy  piece;  A,  amf 
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33  (36) 

34  (as) 
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Teeth  small,  often  only  one,  then  dorsal;  lips  with  inconspicuous 

papillae;  pharynx  of  moderate  size 23 

Esophagus  with  one  or  two  bulbs 24 

Bulbs  two,  spinneret  absent Diplogasler  M.  Schultze. 

Genua   with   more  th&n  a   score   of 
i  known  species,  mostly  found  in  (resh 

,''  WBler  but  also  in  many  moist  situations 

in  soil  and  between  the  shealbs  of 
grasses,  etc.  Some  species  hennaphro- 
dilic.  A  number  of  the  spedes  appear  to 
be  at  least  facultative  parasites.  Tbey 
are  often  found  in  dead  insects  and  cater- 
pillars, whose  death  they  apparenlly 
nave  caused.  Other  species  are  found 
in  decaying  mushrooms,  animal  cicrela 
and  foul  pools.  Many  of  the  spedes  are 
easily  reared  in  decayed  meat  and  va- 
rious other  culture  media.  Many  thrive 
best  in  the  presence  of  tMtcteria. 
Representative  species. 

Diplogasler  fictor  Bastian  1865. 

fv     -  -'      *"• " "'■ • - 

Striae  resolvable  near  the  head  into 

rows  of  refractive  dots  arranged  in  ion- 

-   ■  *iiBi"-/i  gitudinal  as  well  as  tisnsverse  lines.     A 

\ll§Sl~J\  short  distance  behind  the  head  the  longi- 

gfM I  ,,li  tudinal  rows  arrange  themselves  in  pairs. 

T//'-(Li  These  pairs  indicate  the  locus  of  about 

■''ylf  twenty-four  longitudinal  cuticular  ribs 

■'//  or  wings,  which  extend  from  the  middle 

-^  of  the  neck  to  near  the  anus.    On  the 

tail  these  ribs  again  resolve  themselves 
'ff,/     -r  into  double  rows  of  dots.    The  tbin- 

fy  shelled    eggs   appear   to   be   deported 

before  segmentation  begins,  something 
rather  unusual  in  this  genus. 

Habitat:    Spring,  Wadiington  Coun- 
try Club.  Chevy  Chose,  Md. 
■^3^\E^  Fic.  78s.    Di^otasler Haor. 

-^y       \<Hfi\.  I,  side  view  of  [cmale;    II.  head  of  Uw 

dSSl:"lIl|1.wd^"hc  »JI""bt.i>l°Ji'™'! 
lira  neariv  wide  open:  IV.  head  ol  the  same, 
liletal  -new,  lips  partially  (Joscd:  V,  front 
view  of  mouth,  partiaUf  doacd:  Vl,  latenl 
viri*.  posIeriDT  portion  <£  a  male  specimen; 
^'Jl.  somewhat  diagranunalk  pcnpcctive 
virw  ibovnnr  majkingB  of  the  cuticula. 

o. oncoflbc  IIjh:  t,  oneoftbeuiccphalic 
setae;  e,  amphid;  J,  one  of  the  two  more  or 
less  evertible  pfiaryngeal  hocA-Bluipcd  teeth; 
«,  median  Mophageal  bulb;  /,  nerve-ring: 

(,  posterior  ewphaKal  bulb;  'l.  nerve  ceila; 

P'\  P'",  P"'\  poat-anaJ  riiaie  setae  and  papil- 
lae; »,  QOe  of  the  cells  of  the  intestine;  r. 


jj  (34)    Bulb  one,  then  cardiac,  or 


X,  ODE  of  the  spermatDua  in  the  vagina; 

spinneret  present 26 
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96  {aj)     Lateral  dots  much  accentuated Spilopkora  Bastian. 

The  striae   are  nsolvsbte  into  toms  of  dots 
wh   b    re  m     h    CCen  ua  ed         b    la  era)  fields. 
G  nus         a  scot     o     more  koQwa  ipecia, 
aqua       mos  y  mana 
Rep  esenta     e  species 

Sptiophora  canadensis  Cobb  1914- 

&         d    "    ■    — 

La  ra  wings  0  re  Ty  pronu  t.  and  pol- 
ar som  wb  scalanf  im  The  femaki 
ba      syinm    n  all    refl    ed      anei. 

Hb  Feshw  pods,Cpe  Breton  Is- 

land  D  num  Can  d 


^^ 


biM  ol  tlie  pharyni       a 
the  buj  asi    amaJ 


re'^Xul 


1   acccuocy  to  the 
:    t  RVeniil  ol  Ibe 

aniM      (3  dal  glsD  uuiaet       At  er  Cobb.) 

a?  (  6)     S  nae  omposcd  of  dots     he  a  eral  ones  h  tie  if  any  accen  uated.     aS 

a8  (39)     Pharynx  without  esophageal  bulb Cyatholaimus  Bastian. 

Pharynx  is  cup  shaped  tben  conind,  and 
longitudinally  ribbed. 

Genus  of  a  scoie  ot  more  of  aquatic 
tpeciea,  nearly  all  marine  but  found  also 
in  brackiab  and  fresb  waters.  Cyatbo- 
laimi  are  found  in  all  tropical  and  tem- 
perate seas,  and  tbe  individuals  are  nu- 
merous. In  most  lubitats  both  seies 
will  be  found.  Diatoms  aie  lometimet 
found  in  the  intestine.  Though  not 
shown  in  the  apedes  here  figured,  the  re- 
nette  seems  always  present,  and  is  often 
well  developed. 
Representative  species. 
Cyalholaimus  tnmailw  Cobb  1914. 

Habitat:  SQver  Springs,  Fla. 

Fic.  1&1.    CyaUietaimui  liMiMlm. 
"  n  of  a  female;  11,  tide  vi 


submedlaa  cephalic  leta;  A,  tablal 
111;  c.unphid;  iJ,  dorul  tooth:  ',  lat- 
ccphJie  MU;  /,  one  q(  the  twelve  rib* 
le  vestibule;  f,  small  submrdiaa  phaiyn- 
(00th;    i,  bAAe  ol  Ibe  piuryni;    1,  ejlC- 

male  pre-ioal  lupplemeJiIaiy  orgaJu; 

be  ansssoiy  piraa;  a.  uetve-iing;  t, 
of  the  cel<9  of  the  iatntine:  4,  lumen  of 

d  ovary;  t.  tgg;  v,  vulva;  v,  Boure 
iilerior  ov&ry;  tt^  JunclioD  of  toe  ovary 
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29  (18)  Pharynx  less  conspicuously  ribbed;  cardiac  bulb  distiact.     ...     30 

30  (35)  Dorsal  tooth  well  developed 31 

31  (34)  Pharyns  cyathiEorm  then  conoid,  joining  esophagus  indefinitely.    33 
31(33)  Amphids  spiral,  inconspicuous  slits  or  none.   .    .ChromadoraBastia.a. 

Genus,  Bqu&lic,  mostly  marine  but  abundant  in  iresh  w>ten 
Twenty  to  thirty  species  known.  Found  in  American  fiesb  waters 
no  species  yet  described.  Species  highly  developed,  usually  of  unaU 
die.  Many  posse&s  eye-spots  near  the  head.  The  males  usually 
have  a  number  ol  pairs  of  special  unicellular  glands  emplying  through 
slender  ducts  into  the  cloaca.  These  glands  are  usually  arranged  in 
series  oF  pairs  toward  the  donal  side  of  the  body  some  distance  in 
front  ot  the  spicula.  Amphida,  fairly  well  developed,  usually  difficult 
to  see  because  of  their  peculiar  form  and  position:  far  toward  front 
of  head,  usually  seen  moie  or  less  in  profile.  Cardiac  bulb  relatively 
shorter  than  in  Spiiophora,  and  not  so  distinctly  subdivided.  Males 
usually  have  well-developed  series  of  ventral  supplementary  organs; 
such  organs  are  less  common  and  less  well  developed  on  males  of  SpUa- 
phora.  Lateral  elements  ol  the  transverse  striae  sometimes  modiGed, 
but  rarely  reaching  degree  of  diSerentiation  shown  in  SpUepkortt. 
Representative  spedcs.  .  Ckromadora  minor  Cobb  1893. 

t        ,•  .  .  .»,  .  ... .![. ft....  .•»■,  ,  .,    I       _ 

i-     "      H'      kj         •■*       "  Habiut:   Pacific  Ocean, 

r      .t      1 1   .   11         -u        V     ,  I  California,  and  Australia. 

Fio,  JBS.    CktoiHidr,'a  minor. 
1.  malt  of  C*wiiudof«  miiwr;   II,  one  o(  the  venwalacetssoiy  organiof  the 
tame  Demaiode;    III  and  IV.  head  and  aiul  itgiMi  ol  ibe  ume  nemiinde. 
a.  phaiyni;  *.  eye-spols;  t.  MOphapis;  J.  *. 


i.{".i 


.J.  riand  o( 

ol   |>haryiigeal 


I:  i',  blind  end 
ig;   n.   papDla; 


orura;  t,  eiaculatory  duct;  a.  one  ol  the 
j.left  spiculum;  i. accnsoiy  piece. 

33  {32)    Amphids  spiral,  well  developed Achromadora  Cobb. 


ventral  "pocket"  ai 


Genus  proposed  for  the  reception  of  Ctrniw* 
adara  Hiini'ma  Cobb  and  similar  soil  and  fresh- 
water species.  Distinguished  from  C^onoifara 
by  the  presence  of  well-developed  m  '  ' 
phids.  The  dorsal  tooth  is  '  ' 
IS  opposed  by  a  si 
shown  in  the  figun 
Species  found,  probably,  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Known  from  Australia,  Fiji,  and 
various  parts  of  United  States  and  Europe, 

Representative  species. 

Achromadora  minima  (Cobb)  1914. 

E"  "  ■"  f-'!i- ^i "ii '  ■"  — 


I.  lateral  view'  ol  a  [cmale;   II,  laleial  view, 

cuttculsr  nurbings;  III.  literal  view  of  bad. 

a,  cephalic  papilla:  b,  cephalic  Kta;  i,  one  of 
the  ribs  of  the  pharynx;  d.  dorsal  pharyngeal 
tooth;  c,  subvenlral  (P)  pbaryngal  ta>(li:  /, 
pharyni;    t.  cuticular  markings;    k,  amphid;    V, 
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Pharynx  cyathiform  then  pnsmoid,  ending  behind  very  definitely; 
amphids  distinct.     .    Ethmolaimus  de  Man. 

of  two  known  speciia.  one  European,  one 
1.  Closely  rdalrd  Co  CktBrnadara,  from 
s  readily  dislioguished  by  the  narrow  un if  ona 

portion  of  Ibe  pba^ni,  wbich  ia  uxuijly 
cd  by  a  comparBtively  (Ustinct  pharyoge&l 


Labial  papillae,  apparently  11.  Oncbus  Chumb- 
sbaped.  forward  pointing,  attacbed  to  a  distinctly 
thickened  rib  of  culitula  which  extends  from  [be  Up 
legion  back  to  the  base  of  the  pharynx,  and  is  thicker 
anteriorly^  than  posteriorly.  Fully  developed  ova  are 
nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  body  is  wide,  and  ooe-thlrd 
long.    Form,  size,  and  number  of  eggs  un- 

Spring,  Washington  Country  Club,  Chevy 

Fic.  790.  Etlmiiiaimta  anvruainu.  Lalenl  vkw  of  a 
(emile.  a,  lips:  i.  miniitc  donal  ind  vrntnl  pbar)ii(cal 
teeth;  c.  one  of  (be  four  cephaJLc  letje;  J.  acaphid;  c, 
pbaryni;  /.  nerve.ring^  t.  eicietan'  pore;  k,  nerve  cclb; 
*  '^•"i"'  bulb;  /,  bqnanini  of  the  intestine;  jl,  renette 
beginningofmauipiinianaf  theiateuine;  tn.ont 

.oneoClhe  cells  of  the  intestinei  f,siiliculiciila; 

:  ■.  spinneret;  ■,  one  of  the  caudal  gland*; 

35  (30)     Dorsal  tooth  minute,  amphids  circular.  .    .    .    Mtcrolaitnus  de  Man. 
Amphids  well  developed. 
Genus  of  few  spedes  from  Europe 
and  North  America- 
Representative  spedes. 

Microlaimus  fluviatilis 
Cobb  1914. 

The  eggs  appear  to  be  deposited  be- 
fore segmentation  begins.  Spedmeos 
with  one  and  thoie  with  two  ovaries, 
appear  to  be  about  equally  numerous 
asnootbt-cdilTerencehaa  been  detected, 
they  are  included  for  t be  present  under 
the  same  name  and  descnption 

HabiUt  Maple  River  Michigan 
U  inliumus  S»i  nilii 


a    nKnila  open 
cephalic  papilLsf  h 


new  of  fe 


;  i  one  of  Ihe  ui 
ine  of  tbe  four  cephal  c 
nail  phar>  uecbI  tectb 


etopiiagus  k  nerve  nne  ■  cardiac 
bulb  J  pieluninaiy  pottion  of  the  in 
tatine     k    reneiie  cell     I    body  cavity 


utenu    r  blind  end  of 


Ecbi? 
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36  (33)     Esophagus  plain Cryptonckus  Cobb. 

)f  the  imphMs, 
lC  the  base  of  the  phajynx  &nd  ia 


Differs  from  Cyiindrolaimus  de  Man  in  tbc  foJ 
and  the  sirongly  developed  esophagus  with  its 
the  presence  of  a  dorsal  tootl 
the  absence  of  setae. 


Single  species.     .    .    .    Cryptonchus  nudus  Cobb  1913. 


,,_     At  a 


widths  ii 


its  character,  so  that  there  19  a  rather  striking  a. 

this  short  posterior  seclion  and  the  main  portion  of  the  fsopliagus. 
Wing  space  one-third  as  wide  as  the  body.  The  anterior  part  oF 
the  intestine  for  a  distance  equal  to  tlie  body  radius  con^sts  of 
small  ceils  padced  vith  granules  and  possessing  larger  and  difler- 
ently  formed  nuclei.  Eggs  lour  times  as  long  as  the  body  is  wide, 
one-fourth  as  wide  as  long,   and   comparatively    thicit    shelled; 


37  (14)    PharyiH  without  teeth 38 

38  (49)     Esophagus  with  bulbs 39 

39  (42)     Amphidsdrcularornearlyso;phaTyiu[compound,muchebngatecI.  40 
40(41)     Cuticular  external  marking  of  amphid  circular.    .    ,     PiecJw  Bastian. 

Genus  of  about  thirty  spedes  mostly  about  plants.    Some  aquatic,  tione  marine.    Some 
spede3,perhapsniost,par[henogeneticorhermaphioditic.  Otiscure  labial  papillae  usually  present. 

Representative  species Plectus  tubifer  Cohh  1914. 


xzfa 

Fia.  79J.    Phclm  hMfir.    Mak. 

•,  nwulli;  b,  pai^Hi-like  cephalic  Kite;  i,  [atiralargin;  li.rdiaryBi:  i,  poBteriarchambaaf  phaiyai; 

/,  Mopliacus:  f.  nerve-ring;  *,  eicreloiy  pore;  j,  Knetle  cell;  j.   glinduUrl?)  cell;  k.  curdac  bulb; 

I,   cardia:  m,  inlatinc;  n,  Wind  end  o(  anlerwr  leslicle;  o.  spcrmalocylei  p.  fleiurt  in  posterior  teilklej 

t,  wind  end  of  posterior  testide;  r,  junction  of  teslitles;  i,  va>  deferens;  I,  glandular  Q)  orgaoi  n, 

jr.  oneof  theoiudal  papillaei  i,  spinneret.    {After  Cobb.) 
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41  C40)     Chitinous  marking  of  amphid  not  circular,  .  .    .    Ckronogaster  Cobb. 

Genus  ciraeiy  ralaltd  lo  Plntui,  Jiffering  ia  much  elongated  cardia,  connecting  posterior 
evtphageal  bulb  and  intestine.     Ovaiy  single  in  ClirmoiasUr.  double  in  Pltcluj. 

le  species  known.  .  Chronoga^a- gracilis  Cobhigi^.^ 

"a—r—'r.--  — 
■t— •«->*!■"- 

Mule  unltnown.    Habitat:  Potomtc 
Douglas  Lake,  Michigan. 


(After  Cobb. 

42(39)     Amphids  apparently  absent    phar^ni  simple,  . 
43  (44)     Esophagtis  with  two  bulbs,  males  with  bursa. 

Rhabdilis  Dujardin. 

Genus  of  numerous  spedes,  some  parasitic,  especially  m  insects. 
Several  marine  specie*  and  a  number  in  fresh  water.     Common  in 
tter.      Reproduction  wonderfully  varied,  rangiuK  (rom 
hermaphroditism  of  varying  degree 


Fms  794  and  79J.    Ckmnotaslcr  ftadlu. 
I  hpf    i  papilk;  c.  cephalic  lela;  d,  pharynx 
Fuphmgus      /,  pQiterior  chuaber  of  pharyoK^ 
iroSenMtKi] 


leaving  n 
irthenoge 


lality 


(here  ia  a  maiiccd  alternation  ol  gi^nerations. 

Bursa  better  developed  in  species  of  Rkabdilis  than  in  any  other 
fresh-water  nematodes.  Other  genera  presenting  this  feature  are 
Tyltnthui.  Dtliiludorui.  and  Onchclaimeaui .  Bursa  (Fig.  Ill) 
consists  of  two  thin  lateral  extensions  of  cuticula  containing  rays  or 
ribs,  often  tubular,  constituting  outlets  of  cement  glands,  always 
well  supplied  with  ncr*-e  endincs.  Form  of  bursa  and  arrangement 
of  its  rays  form  goiid  generic  and  specific  characters. 

Representative  species.    R/tabdilu  cylindrica  Cobb  1898. 

t-  ;^-'ix--b— "^>-"s-  ■— 


HaUtHt:  Wet  soils. 


Fio.  joA.    RfciMiVi!  tylMrii. 


I,  itde  view  of  feraJc;  [[,  side  vi 
of  male  tail. 

a.  proaima]  end  of  spiculum;  ft.  1 
t,  buna;  /,  anus:  f,  m«lian  bulb;  k 
■olhun;  It,  intestine:  ',  one  of  th 
embryo;   m.  flemre    in  ovary;   0, 


f.  base  of  pbaiyiu;  d.  c'lg^l  sp 
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44  (43)     Esophagus   with   only   one   well-developed   bulb;     males   without 

bursa 45 

45  (46)    Phai3aix  long  and  narrow Rhabdolaimus  de  Man. 

Genus  of  four  known  species,  three  European,  one  American. 

Representative  species Rhabdolaimus  minor  Cobb  1914. 


(= 


.=( 


4* 


24 


IS. 


2S 

"Jji' 


"■4  ■■* 


"2." 


>  »■». 


The  cuticula  appears  to  be  destitute  of  any  but  very 
fine  transverse  stnations,  most  dearly  visible  near  the 
head.  Careful  focussing  appears  to  indicate  the 
presence  on  the  outer  margin  of  the  head  of  almost 
mvisible  papilla-Iike  organs  which  may  perhaps  be 
the  representatives  of  cephalic  setae.  There  are  no 
lips.  The  thin-shelled,  smooth  eggs  are  relatively 
large  and  elongated  and  have  been  seen  in  the  uterus 
one  at  a  time.  They  are  about  four  to  five  times  as 
long  OS  the  body  is  wide  and  about  one-fifth  as  wide  as 
long.  They  appear  to  be  deposited  before  segmenta- 
tion begins.  The  eggs  are  so  large  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  ovaries  that  they  push  the  ovaries  first  to 
one  side  and  then  the  other  as  they  develop,  so  that 
both  ovaries  may  occasionally  appear  to  be  either  in 
front  of  or  behind  the  vulva.  The  specimen  figured 
was  so  twisted  that  the  head  presents  the  dorso- 
ventral  view,  and  the  tiny  amphids  (a)  therefore 
app^  in  profile.  The  figure  shows  well  the  typical 
distribution  of  nerve  cells,  large  numbers  in  front  of 
and  behind  the  nerve-ring,  a  smaller  collection  in  the 
cardiac  region,  and  other  collections  in  the  anal  region. 
The  long,  slender  spinneret  is  characteristic  of  the 
genus. 

The  figure  illustrates  the  general  features  of  the  cen- 
tral nervous  system,  which  in  nematodes  consists  of  a 
ring  of  nerve  fibers  encircling  the  esophagus,  and  hav- 
ing connected  with  it  a  number  of  more  or  less  spherical 
nerve  cells,  shown  dark  in  the  figure.  Under  favorable 
circumstances  each  one  of  these  cells  can  be  seen  to  be 
connected  with  others,  and  directly,  or  indirectly,  with 
the  ring  of  fibers.  The  whole,  therefore,  constitutes  a 
rather  complicated,  coordinated  system  of  nerve  cells. 
In  many  species  the  cells,  such  as  those  shown  at  c  and 
h,  are  arranged  in  longitudinal  groups,  and  even  where 
the  groups  are  not  apparent,  as  here,  the  connections 
among  the  cells  are  undoubtedly  systematic  and  cor- 
respond with  the  longitudinal  grouping  that  is  evident 
in  other  genera.  From  the  central  nervous  system 
extend  forward  and  backward  nerves,  —  ventral,  dor- 
sal, lateral,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  submedian,  connected 
by  conunissures.  Special  collections  of  nerve  cells 
occur  on  the  ventral  side  near  the  cardia,  vulva,  and 
anus.  The  exterior  indications  of  the  nerves  are  found 
in  papillae  and  setae,  usually  corresponding  in  position 
with  the  main  branches  of  the  nervous  system. 

Habitat:  Mud,  Beach  pool.  Pine  Point,  Douglas 
Lake,  Michigan. 

Fig.  797.    Rhabdolaimus  minor. 

I,  lateral  view  of  female;  II,  head  of  the  same,  sbowincE 
amphid.  The  head  in  I  is  twisted,  so  that  the  amphid 
appears  as  if  ventral,  or  nearly  so. 

a,  amphid:  b,  long,  narrow  pharynx^  c,  anterior  group 
of  nerve  cells;  d,  nerve-ring;  e,  cardiac  bulb:  /,  wall  of 
the   intestine;    g,    fiexxire    in   anterior  ovary;    h,   posterior 

np  of  nerve  cells;  t,  body  cavity;  j,  lumen  of  intestine; 
mm;  /,  blind  end  of  posterior  ovary;  m,  egg;  n,  flexure 
ia  posterior  ovary;  o,  cuticula;  p,  caudal  glands;  9.  subcuticula: 
r,  vulva;  *,  rectum;  I,  anus;  u^  ticrvt  cells  (?);  v,  duct  01 
caudal  glaadi;  w,  spiaoeret;  x,  hp  region.     (After  CobbJ 
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46  (45)     Pharynx  not  long  and  narrow 47 

47  (48)     Striae  not  resolvable  into  rows  of  dots Cephdohus  Bastian. 

Genus  of  numerous  species,  frequent  about  the  higher  plants,  doubtless  often  at  least  ''semi- 
Daraaitic."  OccasionaUy  species  in  fresh  water.  Common  in  decaying  vegetable  matter. 
Some  spedes  are  parthenogenetic,  others  hermaphroditic.    Found  on  the  surface  of  insects. 

Cephalobus  resembles  Rhabdiiis,  but  may  readily  be  distinguished  by  the  form  of  the  pharynx 
and  the  nature  of  the  male  caudal  armature.  The  pharynx  of  Cephalobus  is  almost  never 
cylindroid  or  prismoid  as  in  Rhabdiiis.  On  the  contrary  it  tends  to  taper  more  or  less  regularly 
from  the  base  of  the  lips  backward.  Though  simple  in  form  the  pharynx  is  usually  compounded 
of  two  or  three  series  of  short  cuticula  elements  separated  from  each  other  by  transverse 
breaks.  In  a  considerable  number  of  spedes  the  lips  are  modified  so  as  to  bear  more  or  less 
complicated  forward  pointing  cuticula  appendages. 
Such  forms  are  intermediate  between  the  typical 
Cephalobi  and  other  genera,  such  as  AcrobeUs  and 
Wtlsonema.  The  males  of  the  Cephalobi  do  not 
possess  a  bursa,  at  most  showing  faint  mdications  of 
such  a  structure.  Neverthdess  the  papillae  or  ribs 
found  accompanying  the  bursa  in  Rhabdiiis  are  present 
in  Cephalobus,  though  they  sometimes  are  less  numer- 
ous than  on  typical  Rhabdites. 

Not  infrequently  the  ovary  functions  in  the  first 
instance  as  a  testis.  Spermatocytes  appear  in  the 
young  ovary  even  before  an  external  sexual  opening 
exists.  The  developing  spermatozoa  descend  the 
oviduct  and  enter  the  uterus.  Later  the  oocytes  de- 
velop and  are  fertilized  by  the  spermatozoa  previ- 
ously produced  in  the  same  organ,  —  at  least  this 
happens  in  some  instances,  and  hence  is  assumed  to 
happen  in  all.  So  far  no  differences  have  been  dis- 
covered between  spermatozoa  produced  in  this  way 
by  these  ^ngonadic  females  and  those  produced  by 
the  rarely  occurring  males.  It  is  therefore  fair  to  as- 
sume that  the  sperm  cells  so  conmionly  produced 
in  this  way  are  potent.  As  in  Rhabdiiis  the  renette 
often  takes  the  form  of  two  long  slender  lateral  ducts 
ending  blindly  near  the  anus.  Some  species  may  be 
revival  after  remaining  months  or  even  years  in  a  dry 
condition. 

Representative  species. 

Cephalobus  sub-elangatus  Cobb  19 14. 


C' 


If 


i.i 


The  thin,  transparent,  colorless  layers  of  the  naked 
cuticula  are  traversed  by  about  seven  hundred  plain, 
transverse  striae,  resolvable  with  high  powers  without 
very  much  difficulty.  There  are  three  rather  distinct, 
bluntly  conoid  lips,  which  arc  rounded  in  front;  each 
of  them  apparently  has  two  inconspicuous  innervated 
papiUae.  The  intestine  is  composol  of  ceUs  of  such  a 
size  that  probably  only  about  two  are  required  to  build 
a  drcumference.  The  nerve-ring  surrounds  the  esoph- 
agus obliquely,  and  is  accompanied  by  nerve  cells,  of 
which  the  greater  number  are  behind  the  nerve-ring 
and  in  front  of  the  cardiac  bulb. 

Habitat:  Moss  Bog,  W.  End  of  Douglas  Lake,  Mich. 

Fig.  798.    Cephalobus  sub-elongaius. 
Lateral  view  of  a  female. 
a,  lips;  b,  pharynx;    c.  anterior  portion  of  esophagus; 

d,  posterior  extremity  ot  anterior  portion  of  esopha^s; 

e,  nerve-rinc;  /,  cardiac  bulb^  ;,  beffinning  of  intestme; 
h,  one  of  toe  cells  of  the  intestine;  i.  lumen  of  the 
intestine;  j,  excretory  pore;  k,  cardiac  valvej  /,  re- 
nette cell;  m,  flexure  in  single  ovary;  «,  cuticula;  o, 
ovary;  P,  spermatozoon  in  uterus;  q,  vulva;  r,  nudeus  in 
ovum;  s,  body  cavity;  /.  anus:  u,  ripe  ovum;  v,  unripe 
ovum;  w,  oocyte;  x,  blind  end  of  ovary;  y,  rectum;  s, 
tcrminut.    (After  CobbO 


'»t» 
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48  (4?)    Striae  resolvable  into 
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's  of  dots,  altered  on  lateral  fields. 

Teratocephalus  de  Man. 

latcratiog  genua  ol  (cw  spedes,  with  movable  culicular  lips.  Spesdea  have  thus  fai  been 
found  only  in  fresh  water  and  wet  toils,  but  the  senus  appears  to  have  a  world-wide  distrrbutioD, 
at  least  in  temperate  regions.  Teratocephattis  seems  relawd  to  Ccpkalobui  from  which,  how- 
ever, it  diSen  strikingly  in  the  formation  ol  the  lips  and  pharynx.  It  is  difficult  to  delennine 
the  functions  ot  the  movable  cuticular  labial  elements  (a).  The  most  reasonable  assumption 
^)peara  to  be  that  they  are  biting  organs. 

Representative  spedes Teratocephalus  cornutus  Cobb  1914. 


•hrtt- 


The  cuticula  is  traversed  by  about  1500  transverse 
stiiie.  resolvable  into  rows  of  minute  dots,  which  are 
modified  on  the  lateral  fields.  The  movements  of 
which  the  lips  are  capable  are  plainly  indicated  in 
Figs.  II  and  IV.  The  relatively  large  eggs  are  ei- 
tremely  mobile,  so  that  they  pass  out  through  the 
relatively  small  vulva  without  difficulty.  Contact 
with  water,  however,  appears  10  harden  the  shell  so 
that  alter  deposition  tne  eggs  have  a  more  definite 
and  rigid  form.  These  phenomena  are  characteristic 
of  the  eggs  of  many  genera,  especially  those  in  which 
the  eggs  are  of  relatively  large  size.  In  the  present 
^Kcies  the  eggs  are  deposited  before  segmentation 
t^DS.  The  general  form  of  the  tail,  and  its  termi- 
nus, would  seem  to  suggest  the  presence  of  caudal 
glands,  but  n 


The  c 


:  bulb  so  strongly  developed  in  this 


.  ig  against  each  other,  that  can  be  inilled  back- 
ward by  appropriate  muscles.  The  arch  over  them 
meanwhile  remains  rigid;  thereby  a  vacuum  (suction) 
is  produced.     The  minute  striation  on  these  valves 


the  food  habits  would 

not  seem  to  necess 

itate  such 

an    assumption.      It    seems    more    likely 

that    the 

striations  are  due  to  such  a  disposal  of  t> 

le  cuticula 

as  will  give  to  the  orga 

^ciency.     These  vah 

'es  act  rapidly,  often  several 

"'^bSui:"Ml!pie  Riv 

er.  Michigan. 

aloctph^Ms  comulu! 

I.  lateral  view  of  a  [< 

inule:    II,  lateral  vh 

wof  heul 

more    highly   magnified: 

III,   front  view  of 

head     IV 

dono-vcnlr^  view  showing  lips  wide  open 

V   cuticula 

■bowing  laleial  field. 

a,  one  of  the  lii  ma 

>vUe.  culicular  lios: 

»,  one  ot 

riot;    t,  acrelofy    pore; 

/.    organ  of   unkno 

™'Ji^ 

cance;    i.  cardiac  bulb^ 

i.  inlestine;    >.  am 

of  the  cells  ol   tbi 

*T~r'?^>^^ 

■y:  "..eggi 

M 


49  (38)    Esophagus  without  bulbs 

50  (57)     Pharyni  none 

51  (56)     Caudal  glands  and  cephalic  setae  present. 
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5>  Css)    Amphids  spiral 53 


53  {54)     Male  supplementary  organs  papillate Bastiana  de  Man, 

Mamed  in  honor  ol  the  English  nemalulugist  Henry  Chartton  Butian,  1837-1014. 

Genus  of  slender  nLmaicxIca  with  ralhec  simple  mouth  parts.  Mai  s  with  a  ventral  row  of 
•tnaJI  supplementary  organs  eKteiiding  over  the  greater  part  of  the  length  of  the  body.  Half 
a  duzen  species  known.    Occurs  in  Europe,  America,  Japan,  and  .Australia. 

Representative  species Bastiana  exUts  Cohh  igi^. 


i-  T — !Y^-\J r--^lT      "■" 

The  moderately  thick  layers  o(  the 
transpaient,  colorless,  naked  tulicula 
an  traversed  by  about  ciRht  hundred 
transverse  striae,  which  do  nut  appear 
to  be  further  resolvable.  1'hese  striae 
exist  in  the  outer  as  well  as  the  inner 
culicula,  so  that  the  entire  contour  of  the 
body  is  crenate.  Rather  conspicuous 
lateral  wings  are  [Mt:sent.  the  optical 
eipresaion  M  which  is  two  distnictly  re 
fraclive  longitudinal  lines  opposite  the 
lateral  fields,  separated  from  each  other 
by  a  distance  somewhat  (greater  than  the 
width  of  one  of  the  annules  of  the  cu 


Ttier 


i  relet 


e.  of  which  the  four  submcdian  a.. 

the  longer,  and  are  somewhat  lonpr  than 
the  head  is  wide.  I'ossihiy  each  of  these 
Utter  is  accompanied  by  a  shorter  seta 
thus  makinc  ten  in  all.  Apparently 
bbial  papillae  are  presenl.  but  they  have 
not  been  sufficiently  clearly  seen  to  per 
nut  <^  enumeration.  From  the  rather 
niied  anus  the  conspicuous  rectum 
which  is  twice  a.<>  long  as  the  anal  liody 
diameter,  eilcnds  inward  and  iorward 
The  tail  is  conoid,  but  tapers  mure  rapidly 
Bear  the  acute  terminus.  Nothing  is 
known  concerning  the  renette. 

Habitat;  Fresh  water,  Tynne  Station, 
Fla. 


Fia.  &».    Ba^a 


cephalic  ! 


neofihe 


i.i1^Ia; /'mUIii'  r^  of 

organs:  i.  blind  rnri  ^  the 
ijineiwoiotBioiBKitliollirratii.Ihe 
drvelopmenl  nf  the  spernutana  lak- 
between  the  Iwalion^  imlH-itod  by  i 


)n  the  far  side  M 


«■  body  ai 


not  shown;/,  nerve-rinx:  jI,  pndenar  eilitm- 
ity  id  tsopliacus  (pseudo-bulb):  I.  left  spicu' 
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54  (S3)     Male  supplementary  organs  protusUe  tubes.    Apkanctain 
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56  (si)     Caudal  glands  and  cephalic  setae  absent.      .    ,    .     Alaimus  de  Man. 


The  specie*  of  this  imall  genus  h&ve  j. 
nthei  simple  structure.    AIJ  are  slender. 
Some  appear  to  be  puthenogenetlc. 
Representative  species. 

Alaimus  simplex  Cobb  1914. 


Very  miaute  sttiations  in  subcutlcub  at 
ewremities,  under  favorable  conditions. 
Obscure  traces  of  Jatersi  vings.  Eggs  ap- 
parently deposited  before  scgmenlation  be- 
gins. Whether  two  testes  or  only  one  not 
determinol.  Broad,  rounded,  blunt  end  of 
testis,  located  aa  far  behind  base  of  neck  aa 
latter  is  behind  anterior  extremity. 

Habitat:  Big  Uke,  Fla. 

Fig.  Boj.    Alaimm  limfla. 

I.  literal  view  of  a  temaJe;  II,  anterior  ei- 
tremityj  latmJ^vK*;  III,  poMerior  eitremilj' 

„-,    .,  ,_,_,    .,  _nphid;    i. 

ancd:  ■,  group  of  ipeRnatrma  at 

nionofovau;/,blind(iidofovjiiy; 

(,  male  lupplemcntaiy  paiullu;  *,  left  spicu- 
im;  I.  termin^ij.  submedianelevalioDar  Sap 
indicatiBg/udimenlary  bum;  i,  egg:  J.  vulva; 
m,  Dcrve-nng:  ■,  pcaterior  eitrcmitv  of  noplu- 
giu;  t,  modiBHl  celb  of  anterior  inlnliiK;  «, 
cutKula;  r,  nalli  i  lumen  ol  intestlDC;  I,  Beiun 
in  single  ovaiy.    (After  CobbO 

57  {50)    Pharynx  present 58 

58  (59)     Pharyngeal  cavity  relatively  large,  amphids  very  small  if  any. 
Prismatolaimus  de  Man. 

onasting  at  prraent  of  four 
resembles  Monkylira  to  a 

Representative  species. 

Prismatolaimus  slenurus  Cobb  1914. 

Behind  each  anpliid.  at  a  distance  equal  to  the  width 
oi  two  to  three  annules  of  the  cuticula,  there  is  a  short 
seta.  The  ovaries  are  moved  backward  and  forward 
in  accordance  with  stage  of  development  of  eggs.  These 
latter  appear  to  be  depoated  before  segmentation  begins. 
Notwithstanding  the  slendcmess  of  the  tail  caudal  glandi 
and  a  spinneret  are  present. 

Habitat:  Roadside  pool,  Douglas  Lake,  Michigan. 

Fio,  804.    Priitulalaiiimi  Mmma. 

I.  laletalviewotafemale;  II,  front  view  of  bad:  III,  aide 
view  ol  head. 

a.  one  of  Ibe  six  cephalic  papillae;  b,  oat  of  the  ten  ceplullc 
setae:  (,  one  of  the  lii  thin  lips;  d,  pharyni;  i,  aniphid:  /, 
lumen  irf  tbe  Fsoplupia:  g. '—  '■  —■—'-  ■   ■   — i— - 


H.  one  otthe  celli  ol  the  Kallol  the 
u>;  f .  one  of  the  caudal  gland);  t, 
,  spinDciet.    (After  Cobb.) 
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59  (58)     Cavity  small,  amphids  usually  well  developed 60 

60  (61}     Fctm  of  cavity  conoid,  open  in  front;  circular  amphids  considerably 

behind  it Monhystera  Bastian. 

A  laige,  aquatic  gcavs  ol  which  aliout  one  hundred  ^edn  ue  Itaova.  Maoy  marine. 
Some  found  in  soil.  Many  species  feed  upon  dialums.  Probably  no  other  nematode  genus 
b  90  widespread  as  UoKkysltia.  In  any  colleclion  from  land  or  from  fresh  or  salt  water  the 
first  specimen  lo  come  to  view  often  proves  to  be  a  ilojihyilrra.  The  species  are  very  numer- 
ous and  the  individuals  surprisingly  so.  Brightly  colored  eye-spots  are  more  common  than  in 
any  other  freshwater  genus. 

Representative  species Monhystera  sentient  Cobb  1914. 


eitremity.    The  lips  ai 

'1  number,  ajid  are  1. 
iatnl    or    fluted. 

aomewhat  bulbous  in  form,  and  i: 
separated  from  Che  esophagus  oi 
the  one  side  and  the  true  mtestine  oi 
the  other,  by  a  pair  of  constrictions 
This  portion  may  perhi 


different  parts  of  the  body.  A  little 
m  front  of  the  anus  they  are  about 
two-hfths  as  wide  as  the  correspond- 
rather  numerous  scattered  nuclei  oi 
such  a  size  that  about  eight  would  be 
required  to  reach  across  the  field. 
A  htlle  farther  forward  the  field  is 

agi  n.  The  blind  end  of  the  anterior 
te^t  sis  located  a  short  distance  behind 
the  nerve-ring,  while  tht  blind  end  of 
the  posterior  testis  is  located  about  as 
far  in  front  oi  the  anus  as  the  ter- 
behind  it.  The  testes  are 
1  in  some  parts  a|q>ear  to 
■III  uii  me  main  portion  ol  the  body 

Habitat:   Sand  bar  oC 
Islacd,  Potomac  River. 


I,  side  vfev  of  ■  female;  11,  iide  view  of  hew!  ol  the  san 

B,  pfaaiyni;  i,  submedian  cephalic  seta:  I,  lateral  cephalii 
«f  etcphagus;  (.  eaophiwus;  *,  subcephalic  seiai;  i,  lume 
I,  itrialed  lip  region:  m.  left  spiculum;  •>,  cill-nudeu 
itackovaiy;  M.  the  three  caudal  glands;  4.  anal  inusdea;  r 
■.ooeolUw  cells  composing  the  inlratine:  •,  vulva;  ii',egg, 
"■";  I,  cg|  In  •ynapaiii  /,  vaginal  glands;  1.  ovum.    (Aiti 


w  of  posleriw  extrcmitv  ol  a 
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61  (60)    Fonn  of  cavity  various,  closed  in  front,  amphids  opposite  it.     .    6a 

62  (63)    Lateral  organs  or  amphids  inconspicuous Trilobus  Bastian. 

Fresb-wsler  genus  of  which  about  KbU  a  dozen  spedes  are  knnwn.    Kdowd  to  feed  uimhi 

diatoms  in  one  case  and  upon  lotifcia  in  another.    Hermaphroditism  occurs. 

Representative  species Trilobus  lottgus  (^dy)  1851 . 

'■       "'  '■*  The  lips  bear  papillae  but  their  number  is  not 

§1  ':l.....»;  .'.}: rffr    ..»:....,  , ,  _  known.      The  intestine  frequently  conlains  diatoms 
•■        '■•'       ■■'  '•    '"''•'  in  lai;gc  numbers,  indicating  thai  these  are  a  commoD 

wonax  of  nounshment  of  this  qiedes.  The  longitudinal  lields  are  distinctly  developed,  and 
•bout  aoe-fourth  u  wide  as  the  body.  From  the  slightly  elevated  vulva  the  vagina  leads  in- 
ward at  right  angles  to  the  ventral  sudace  lully  hali  way  across  the  body.  The  refleied 
ovaries  pass  alxrat  two-thirds  of  the  way  back  to  the  vulva.  Two  or  three  eegs  may  occur  in 
each  uterus  at  one  time.  These  are  somewhat  ellipsoidal  and  thin  sbcUed,  being  about  two- 
thirds  as  long  as  the  body  is  wide  and  about  two-thirds  as  wide  as  long.  The  rags  appear  to 
pass  through  at  least  the  early  stages  of  segmentation  before  being  deposited.  The  walls  ol 
the  vagina  present  the  peculiarity  of  being  very  thick,  and  comjiosed  of  six  to  seven  con- 
centric layers  so  that  the  organ  is  considerably  broader  than  it  LS  deep.  IlA  internal  wall 
presents  the  peculiarity  of  staining  strongly  with  carmine. 

Tritobus  loneus,  the  only  American  fresh-water  nematode  outside  the  Mermitkidat  that  had 
been  adequately  characterised  previous  to  the  inception  of  this  chapter,  wa:;  described  by  the 
famous  Philadelphia  naturalist.  Dr.  Joseph  Leidy,  m  1851.  At  that  time  extremely  httle  was 
known  about  the  free-living  fresh-water  nematodes,  and  no  one  dreamed  of  thdr  vast  number 
"■■■■'  '  Trilebus  did  not  fail  to  attract  atten- 

associated  with  the  striking  spedes 


selected  as  a  represent, ..._  „ 

Habitat:  Mud  about  the  bases  of  aquatic  plants,  in  pools,  ditches,  rr 
out  the  country. 


Pio.  ScS.    TriUui  tentui. 


I,  mde;  II,  bad,  lalml  vm;  III,  bead,  Utenl  view;  IV.  head,  ventnl  view;  V.  antRior  uKib. 
DKOUiy  organ;  VI,  posterior  supplementaiy  organ;   Vll,  loo  lupplcmcntary  otgani  from  ■□  tinpdinal 

a,  lateral  leta;  b,  papilla;  t.  aubmedian  Kta;  d,  pharynx;  r.  latrnl  organ;  /.  tooth;  f,  tooth;  A,  cvpb- 
agut;  i,  neive-riiig;  .f,  eicfMory  port;  *.  body  miudes;  I.  aUnduiuf?)  organs;  m.  intaline;  a,  blinl 
(Bd  uterior  lestide;  a.  testicle;  t.  junction  of  testicles;  f.  bliiid-epd  postenot  testicle;  r,  vai  tWeRu; 
I.  Dffve  of  supplementary  organ;  I,  cavity  of  supplementaiy  organ;  w.  kit  iptculuic:  t,  accciKuy  piece; 
w,  the  ibit'.  caivial  glands;  i,  anus;  y,  termiiiut;  1,  apu  of  HippumeDCary  oifuu     {Atlia  GibbJ 
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Single  species  known Anonc/ms  monhyskra  Cohh  igiy 


r=*W— "r'-Sl— 'Jj-rf^'r' 


>.       LatenJ    fields  cxicupied    by   ibout   forty  iatemtl 

ellipsoidal  bodies,  rather  equally  spaced  ia  two  series. 

,.  Caidia  slender,  u  long  as  thr  neck  is  wide.    The 

twenty  tubular  male  supplementary  ors*'"  u*  COit- 

tiniied  to  the  head  by  a  series  of  about  tevenCy  minute  ventral  dcpreasioua. 

Habitat:  Mud  about  the  roots  of  aquatic  pluiti,  Potomac  River. 


Fig  gog     A  Handnu  mnahytttra 


a,  moulb  opeainc  i.  phiiyni;  e.  ceplulic  Kta;  a,  moutli  opening;  b,  cephillc  kU;  c,  chltioatu 

A,  litenl  organ;  t,  rsophagui;  /.  nUutar  body  in  etemFnt.  antFrJor  portion  at  pfaaryni;  d,  phiTyiu: 

lateTkl  fieldj     t,  ncrve-rio^;     h.    ncrrlnry  pore;  t,  spiral  ainphjdi  /.  ndiat  musculalurr  oE  ciaph- 

I.  cardia;  },   aotchoreod  oi  jnlestinc,    h.  rcnelte  agus;    jr.    lumen   of  oophagus;    jl,    cuticulv    i, 

nU;  I.  lunwn  <A  intatioF;  m.  blind  rod  o[  talide;  ampulla  o[  glaod  I?);  ],  body  irall.    ifdUi  Cobb.: 
K.  laticlt;  P.  >pcnii>to«u;  f .  one  ol  the  numerous 

rJcuhim.    'aTih  cJbb.l    '    '    """""' 
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64  (i)    Posterior  region  of  intestine  atrophied;  anus  vestigial  or  absent. 

Family  Mermtthidae  .   .     65 

The  forms  included  in  this  group  are  of  some  size,  being  notably  larger  than  those  in  the 
first  section  of  the  nematodes.  These  often  reach  xo  to  20  cm.  in  length.  They  are  more 
or  less  opaque  so  that  the  internal  structure  cannot  usually  be  determined  by  super- 
ficial examination  of  the  living  animal.  The  intestinal  region  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  re- 
duced to  a  mere  cord  of  cells  without  any  cavity,  or  may  be  entirely  wanting  for  a  portion  of 
the  length.  The  anus  if  discernible  at  all  in  the  female  has  the  form  of  a  mere  shallow  dent 
in  the  external  surface  of  the  cuticula  to  which  the  vestigial  remnant  of  the  intestine  is  attached. 
In  the  male  the  terminal  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal  persists  as  the  genital  duct  cloaca  and 
the  anus  functions  as  its  orifice,  but  the  int^tinal  tube  is  atrophied  in  front  of  the  point  at 
which  the  sexual  canal  joins  it.  These  forms  are  parasitic  in  larval  life  and  do  not  feed  during 
the  adult  stage  of  their  existence.  The  latter  may  be  passed  either  in  water  or  in  the  soil, 
though  the  species  are  more  frequently  reported  from  the  latter.  By  virtue  of  likeness  in 
habit  and  to  some  extent  also  in  external  form  Mermithidae  are  often  regarded  as  related  to  the 
"hair  snakes"  (Gordiacea)  to  which,  however,  they  bear  no  real  structural  resemblance.  They 
are  the  so-called  "  cabbage  worms  "  which  from  time  to  time  enjoy  transient  newspaper  notoriety 
on  account  of  their  supposed  poisonous  character  whereas  really  they  are  harmless. 

The  American  Mermithidae  are  very  little  known.  The  following  key  to  the  established 
genera  will  be  of  service  to  the  student  in  allotting  any  of  his  discoveries  to  the  proper  genus. 

65  (66)    Hypoderm  with  only  two  longitudinal  fields;    cuticula  with  criss- 

cross fibers;  spicula  two Neomermis  von  Linstow. 

66  (65)    Hypoderm  with  more  than  two  longitudinal  fields 67 

67  (78)     Longitudinal  fields  six 68 

68  (73)     Cuticula  without  criss-cross  fibers 69 

69  (70)     Spicula  two Mesomermis  Daday. 

Representative  species Mesomermis  virginiana  Cobb  1914. 

There  are  minute  longitudinal  striations  throughout  the  body.  These  are  interrupted  on  the 
lateral  lines  where  there  is  a  distinct  wing.  There  is  no  distinct  pharynx.  The  mouth  pore  is 
very  minute  and  is  located  a  little  toward  the  ventral  side  of  the  middle  of  the  front  of  the  head. 
The  cuticula  is  penetrated  on  the  head  by  a  number  of  innervations  which  end  in  minute  depres- 
sions on  the  surface  of  the  head.  Near  the  mouth  opening  there  is  one  of  these  depressions  on 
the  dorsal  side,  and  apparently  a  similar  one  on  the  ventral  side,  while  nearer  the  outer  margin 
of  the  bead  there  are  two  ventral  submedian  and  two  dorsal  submedian  similar  depressions. 
Pores  occur  also  here  and  there  on  the  body,  as  well  as  on  the  neck.  The  lateral  organs  present 
the  following  appearance  when  seen  from  the  side:  They  appear  to  project  from  the  surface 
of  the  body  very  slightly,  beginning  as  a  tube  having  a  length  about  one-third  as  great  as  the 
corresponding  diameter  of  the  head.  This  tube  has  very  thin  walls,  and,  a  short  distance  in, 
apparently  near  the  surface  of  the  body,  a  second  element  appears  in  the  form  of  a  circle  inside 
that  representing  the  contour  of  the  outer  tube.  This  appears  to  constitute  a  sort  of  core  in 
the  midst  of  which  are  a  number  of  refractive  elements,  resembling  nerve  fibers,  which  pass  in- 
ward and  backward  toward  the  lumen  of  the  esophagus.  Some  of  these  elements  are  bnger 
than  others.  The  focus  passing  inward  picks  up  one,  then  two,  then  several  more,  so  that  by 
the  time  a  view  is  obtained  that  is  wholly  inside  the  body  there  are  seen  a  half  dozen  or  more 
of  these  elements.  It  is  impossible  in  this  view  to  pick  up  the  internal  connections  of  these 
refractive  elements.  The  lateral  fields  are  about  one-third  as  wide  as  the  body.  The  tail  of 
the  male  bears  several  series  of  innervated  papillae.  These  papillae  are  arranged  on  the  ventral 
submedian  lines  as  well  as  on  the  ventral  line.  The  ventral  papillae  just  in  front  of  and  just 
behind  the  anus  arc  double.  In  the  submedian  rows  there  are  four  on  the  tail  —  one  opposite 
the  anus,  one  a  little  farther  back,  a  third  near  the  middle  of  the  tail,  and  a  fourth  considerably 
farther  back.  In  front  of  the  anus  on  each  side  there  are  eight  submedian  papillae  occupying  a 
distance  more  than  twice  as  great  as  the  length  of  the  tail;  the  distance  between  the  successive 
papillae  increases  with  the  distance  from  the  anus,  so  that  the  space  between  the  seventh  and 
eighth  is  about  two-thirds  as  great  as  the  diameter  of  the  body.  Of  the  median  papillae  on  the 
tail  there  are  three,  two  near  the  anus  and  one  just  in  front  of  the  middle  of  the  tail,  with  pos- 
sibly a  fourth  farther  back.  Of  the  median  papillae  in  front  of  the  anus  there  are  two  near  the 
anus,  and  ten  additional  ones  about  coextensive  with  the  submedian  papillae,  and  distributed  in 
the  iame  manner.  There  are  two  outstretched  testes,  the  posterior  a  little  shorter  than  the 
anterior. 

To  ,:| — I  »  '[  ^       -y — j^TT*  > '  *  ^>     Habitat:  Cranberry  bog,  Arlington  Fann.  Virginia. 
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70  (69)    Spiculum  single 71 

71  (72)  Vagina  of  the  adult  cylindroid,  S-shaped.   .   .    Limnamermis  Daday. 
72(71)    Vagina  tubular  (?)  not  S-shaped P5««^merw«  de Man. 

73  (^)     Cuticula  with  criss-cross  fibers. 74 

74  (77)    Vagina  of  the  adult  S-shaped 75 

75  (76)     Spiculum  single Paramermis  von  Linstow. 

76  (75)    Spicula  two Mermis  Dujardin. 

77  (74)    Vagina  of  the  adult  not  S-shaped Bathymermis  Daday. 

78  (67)     Longitudinal  fields  eight 79 

79  (80)     Cuticula  without  criss-cross  fibers Hydromcrmis  Corti. 

80  (79)     Cuticula  with  criss-cross  fibers Eutnermis  Daday. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 
PARASITIC    ROUNDWORMS 

By  henry  B.  ward 
Professor  of  Zoology  in  the  Unhersity  of  Illinois 

The  roundworms  or  Nemathelminthes  constitute  a  group  of 
convenience  into  which  are  put  three  classes  that  have  little  in 
common  except  general  external  appearance.  But  even  in  this 
feature  diflferences  of  a  real  character  appear  on  closer  examination 
and  the  study  of  internal  anatomy  fails  to  show  any  intimate 
agreement  in  the  fundamentals  of  structure.  The  three  classes 
embraced  in  this  phylum  are  the  Nematoda  or  true  roundworms, 
the  Gordiacea  or  hairworms,  and  the  Acanthocephala  or  probos- 
cis roundworms.  All  agree  in  the  elongated  generally  cylindrical 
form,  and  in  the  uniform  or  monotonous  external  appearance. 
The  Nematoda  show  nearly  always  some  taper  toward  one  or  both 
ends,  being  thus  spindle-shaped  rather  than  truly  cylindrical,  and 
possess  a  smooth,  glistening,  colorless  external  surface.  The  Gor- 
diacea are  larger,  more  uniformly  cylindrical  with  blunt  rounded 
ends  and  an  exterior  at  least  faintly  colored  in  whole  or  in  part. 
The  Acanthocephala  show  a  roughened  surface  sometimes  with 
imperfect  rings  around  the  body,  and  the  form  usually  like  a 
carrot  is  always  somewhat  irregular.  These  diflferences  are  general 
and  subject  to  exception  but  with  practice  one  can  usually  separate 
members  of  the  three  groups  at  sight,  and  the  structure  is  so  diflfer- 
ent  that  it  is  wise  to  consider  each  group  separately  in  an  inde- 
pendent section  of  the  chapter. 

Biologically  the  three  classes  show  certain  contrasts.  The  Nema- 
toda include  many  free-living  forms  and  many  others  purely 
parasitic,  but  most  of  the  latter  have  brief  free-living  stages  during 
which  they  achieve  the  transfer  to  a  new  host.  The  Gordiacea  are 
parasitic  during  early  life  and  spend  the  adult  existence  free  in 
water  bodies.    The  Acanthocephala  are  among  the  most  highly 

specialized  of  parasites  as  they  have  no  free-living  stages  at  all 
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and  as  there  is  no  trace  of  an  alimentary  canal  at  any  stage  of 
development. 

In  collecting  parasites  one  may  find  adult  Nematoda  and 
Acanthocephala  side  by  side  in  the  same  intestine  but  the  latter 
rarely  occur  outside  the  alimentary  canal  and  nematodes  often  do. 
The  Gordiacea  are  parasitic  in  larval  stages  normally  in  the  body 
cavity  of  Insecta  and  are  found  only  infrequently  in  other  hosts. 
They  are  most  commonly  found  as  adults  in  general  aquatic  col- 
lecting and  are  well  known  even  to  the  casual  observer  of  life  in 
ponds  and  ditches  under  the  popular  designation  of  "Hair  Snakes." 

The  technic  of  handling  the  roundworms  is  not  simple.  Para- 
sitic nematodes  are  collected  in  the  manner  already  described  for 
parasites  in  general  (p.  368),  but  owing  to  the  very  resistant  cutic- 
ula  and  delicate  structure  of  these  worms  great  care  is  necessary 
to  avoid  injuring  specimens  seriously.  Those  which  are  loose  can 
be  picked  up  with  a  fine  camel's  hair  brush.  This  instnmient  is 
most  convenient  in  the  handling  of  small  species.  Many  species  are 
so  firmly  attached  to  the  intestinal  wall  that  it  is  difficult  to  remove 
them  without  injury.  Gentle  manipulation  if  prolonged  will  usu- 
ally loosen  the  hold,  but  the  body  is  easily  lacerated  by  grasping 
it  with  forceps  other  than  very  lightly  or  the  mouth  parts  are  often 
torn  by  pulling  the  worm  too  hard.  Encysted  forms  should  be 
freed  from  the  cyst  under  a  dissecting  lens  with  fine,  sharp  needles. 
A  very  good  needle  is  made  of  a  glass  rod  drawn  out  to  a  point. 
Most  nematodes  are  very  sensitive  to  changes  in  osmotic  pressure 
and  are  badly  disfigured  by  rapid  changes.  Living  specimens 
should  not  be  put  into  distilled  water  or  normal  salt  solution. 
Tap  water  is  fairly  good  and  for  nematodes  from  fresh-water  fish 
a  0.3  per  cent  salt  solution  is  best,  but  material  should  not  be 
left  in  such  a  fluid  longer  than  absolutely  necessary. 

The  resistant  cuticula  prevents  the  entrance  of  cold  killing 
solutions  so  thoroughly  that  these  worms  live  even  hours  in  fluids 
that  kill  other  parasites  promptly.  Hot  fluids  coagulate  the  body 
proteins  and  preserve  specimens  well  extended.  No  successful 
methods  of  narcotization  have  yet  been  worked  out.  The  killing 
fluid  recommended  by  Looss  is  all  in  all  most  useful;  it  is  made 
by  adding  to  alcohol  (70  to  85  per  cent)  from  5  to  10  per  cent 
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glycerine.  This  fluid  is  heated  over  a  flame  in  a  beaker  or  thin 
watch  glass  until  it  begins  to  volatilize,  or  more  precisely  to  a 
temperature  of  56°  to  60°  C.  The  worms  in  a  minimimi  amount 
of  fluid  are  dropped  into  the  beaker,  whereupon  most  forms 
straighten  at  once.  Specimens  are  preserved  permanently  in  this 
mixture  and  by  allowing  it  to  evaporate  slowly  one  can  bring  them 
gradually  into  strong  glycerine  in  which  they  can  be  studied.  This 
method  is  especially  good  for  mounting  in  toto.  For  histological 
details  nematodes  should  be  killed  in  a  mixture  containing  equal 
parts  of  acetic  acid,  alcohol,  and  water,  which  has  been  saturated 
with  corrosive  sublimate  and  to  which  has  been  added  0.25  per  cent 
osmic  acid. 

Formol  can  be  used  to  advantage  only  in  the  lactophenol  quick 
method.  Nematodes  are  killed  in  2  to  5  per  cent  formol  and  after 
lying  there  2  hours  are  gradually  transferred  to  a  solution  com- 
posed of  I  part  glycerine,  i  part  lactic  acid,  i  part  phenol,  and  2 
parts  water.  The  transfer  should  be  timed  to  bring  them  at  the 
end  of  6  hours  into  the  pure  solution. 

Lactophenol  specimens  are  mounted  in  the  same  fluid  in  a  pre- 
pared cell.  Glycerine-alcohol  material  is  mounted  in  strong  glycer- 
ine into  which  it  has  been  carried  gradually  by  evaporation.  When 
material  must  be  stained  and  embedded  for  sectioning,  or  mounted 
in  balsam,  treatment  is  very  difficult  and  results  are  uncertain.  In 
general  all  changes  must  be  gradual  and  as  deliberate  as  possible. 
The  simplest  method  is  to  employ  a  string  siphon  made  by  placing 
three  stender-dishes  in  a  stair-step  series,  with  the  worms  in  the 
middle  dish  and  the  fluid  into  which  they  are  to  be  transferred  in 
the  top  dish  while  the  waste  flows  into  the  bottom  dish.  String 
siphons  lead  into  and  out  of  the  center  dish  and  the  amount  of  the 
flow  is  regulated  by  the  size  of  the  string. 

The  differentiator  (Fig.  811)  is  a  very  valuable  aid  in  nematode 
technique.  Worms  are  placed  in  the  small  tube  a  and  the  tube  b 
is  filled  with  the  fluid  into  which  they  are  to  be  transferred.  The 
very  fine  tip  regulates  the  flow  of  the  fluid.  When  in  absolute 
alcohol  they  can  be  taken  out  and  brought  into  a  clearing  fluid 
by  the  siphon  method,  or  the  differentiator  may  safely  be  used 
by   extending    the    fine    tip    e,    and    leaving    out    the    mixing 
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chamber.  The  best  clearing  fluids  are  synthetic  oil  of  wintergreen 
(methyl  salicylate)  and  xylol.  As  stains,  Delafield's  hematoxylin, 
Ehrlich's  add  hematoxylin,  and  Mayers'  para- 
carmine  give  good  results.  For  sections  the  first 
two  are  advised,  also  a  stain  made  by  saturating 
a  one  per  cent  phenol  solution  with  thionin. 
Special  methods  were  worked  out  on  the  nerv- 
ous system  by  Goldschmidt.  Nematodes  may 
also  be  studied  by  staining  intra  vilam  by 
thionin  without  phenol  and  by  methylene 
blue. 

When  specimens  are  to  be  transferred  to  bal- 
sam or  damar,  it  is  wise  to  pierce  the  body 
wall  with  a  fine  needle.  Some  skill  is  necessary 
to  avoid  injury  to  internal  organs.  When 
transferring  the  worms  to  thin  balsam  place 
them  in  paper  cups  and  allow  the  medium 
to  dialyze  into  them.  Sections  are  difficult  to 
make  but  possible  by  the  use  of  very  hard 
paraffin  and  great  care  in  making  the  transfers. 
Vacuum  embedding  is  helpful  in  securing  good 
infiltration. 

For  Gordiacea  the  alcohol-glycerine  method 
b   useless;  on    the  whole  the  corrosive  subli-  ... — , .-  — 

,         ,  ,    -         ™i:  *.  obj«t  holdfn; 

mate-acetic  mixture  works  best,  but  should  be  fij";  »nd  rtpii»iion  < 

used  warmed  to  56°  or  60°  C,    In  other  respects  ^fj^^^^*"  """' 

the  instructions  for   nematode   technic   apply  [i^'S^u 

here  also.  ^'^^i^.  . 

The  Acanthocephala  are  best  killed  and  fixed  p1«e'""dfir™«iior*!« 

.        ,i_  .  11",  .■  ■    .  1     ilcohola.    (After  Migilh.) 

m  the  corrosive  sublimate-acetic  mixture  and 
do  not  come  out  well  in  glycerine-alcohol.  In  general  methods 
used  for  flatworms  work  well  with  these  forms  also,  but  for 
more  precise  results  on  any  of  the  roundworms  each  worker 
must  develop  a  special  technic.  (Compare  further  Loess, 
Ransom,  Magath.) 

The  following  distinctly  artificial  key  may  be  used  to  separate 
the  three  classes  of  Nemathelminthesj  it  must  be  supplemented  by 
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reference  to  the  longer  discussion  in  the  opening  paragraph  of 
this  chapter. 

A  (B)     With  anterior,  protnisible  proboscis  covered  with  rows  of  recurved 

hooks Class  Acantbocephala  (page  542) 

B  (A)     Without  proboscis  at  anterior  end C 

C  (D)     Adult  free-living,  aquatic,  long,  cylindrical,  with  posterior  end  bifid 

or  bluntly  rounded Class  Gordiacea*  (page  535) 

The  family  of  the  Mennithidae  (page  534)  agrees  in  some  of 
these  particulars  with  the  (iordiacea,  although  the  structure  shows 
that  these  species  are  true  Nematoda  and  not  (iordiacea;  they  are 
readily  distinguished  by  the  acutely  pointed  posterior  end  and 
terrestrial  habit. 

D  (C)  Adult  usually  spindle-shaped,  tapering  rather  than  cylindrical.  Pos- 
terior end  never  bifid  or  bluntly  rounded,  usually  acutely 
pointed,  occasionally  peculiarly  modified  in  form. 

Class  Nematoda  .    .   £ 
E  (F)     Free-living  during  entire  life  cycle.     Adults  small,  transparent. 

Free-living  Nematoda  (page  459) 
F  (E)     Parasitic  during  most  or  all  of  the  life  cycle.     Larvae  small,  transpar- 
ent; adults  variable  in  size,  often  more  or  less  opaque. 

Parasitic  Nematoda 

Parasitic  Nematoda 

The  nematodes  are  easily  recognized  by  their  appearance,  which 
has  given  them  the  conmion  name  of  round-  or  threadworms. 
Most  of  them  are  small,  measuring  only  a  few  millimeters  in  length 
and  a  fraction  of  a  millimeter  in  diameter,  and  resemble  a  fragment 
of  a  violin  string.  A  few  of  the  larger  sorts  reach  a  length  of 
several  centimeters  or  even  a  meter.  The  external  surface  is  usu- 
ally smooth  and  glistening  and  the  body  is  not  divided  into  joints 
or  segments.  In  some  cases  a  fine  surface  striation  is  present 
which  appears  under  a  lens  as  delicate  circular  grooves;  the 
exterior  may  also  bear  irregular  beaded  tubercles  or  fine  scales, 
spines,  or  hairs.  When  present  these  are  usually  confined  to 
certain  regions  and  the  remainder  of  the  surface  has  the  typical 
nematode  appearance. 

The  body  tapers  slightly  towards  one  or  both  ends  and  only 
very  rarely  can  one  find  marked  differences  in  diameter  or  dis- 

*  Some  authors  desi^^nate  the  class  Nematomorpha  and  rank  the  Gordiacea  as  an 
order  under  it. 
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tingiiish  adjacent  regions  by  other  prominent  features.  As  a  rule 
the  anterior  end  is  slightly  blunter  whereas  the  posterior  end  is  more 
pointed.  The  uniformity  of  external  appearance  is  very  charac- 
teristic of  nematodes.  This  creates  an  impression  of  monotony 
in  structure  and  renders  their  classification  difficult.  The  smaller 
forms  are  somewhat  transparent  in  life  but  the  larger  si>ecies  are 
opaque. 

One  may  also  recognize  a  nematode  easily  by  its  peculiar  type 
of  movement,  which  in  a  liquid  medium  consists  of  a  more  or  less 
rapid  and  violent  coiling  and  twisting  alternately  right  and  left 
without  appreciable  progress,  but  is  modified  by  the  presence  of 
solid  particles  in  the  fluid  into  a  powerful  serpentine  movement 
winding  in  and  out  among  the  debris.  This  grows  in  effectiveness 
as  the  material  becomes  more  nearly  solid  and  the  particles  are 
less  readily  pushed  aside  by  the  twisting  of  the  worm. 

In  external  features  the  parasitic  species  appear  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  the  free-living  forms.  On  the  whole  they  are  much 
larger,  thicker  and  more  opaque.  Few  species  are  as  minute  as 
free  forms  and  only  these  minute  types  approach  the  free  species 
in  transparency.  The  external  form  is  also  more  monotonous 
since  the  delicate  hairs  and  scales  that  distinguish  free  species  are 
almost  entirely  wanting.  Eyes,  amphids,  and  setose  tactile  organs 
such  as  already  described  for  free-living  types  are  not  present  in 
parasitic  species. 

Parasitic  nematodes  occur  in  nearly  all  water-living  vertebrates; 
they  are  also  often  found  in  insects.  In  crustaceans  and  worms  they 
are  much  less  frequent  and  in  any  other  forms  their  presence  is  un- 
usual. While  adult  forms  are  found  in  all  hosts,  yet  the  immature 
stages  are  more  frequent  in  hosts  from  the  lower  groups  mentioned 
and  less  common  in  the  higher  vertebrates.  The  encysted  worms 
are  usually  larval  forms.  The  adults  frequent  conmionly  the 
alimentary  canal,  though  some  species  occur  regularly  in  con- 
nective tissue  and  rarer  types  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Encysted 
larvae  may  be  found  almost  anywhere. 

In  structure  the  parasitic  threadworms  manifest  great  similar- 
ity to  the  free-living  species  and  in  view  of  the  detailed  treatment 
given  the  latter  in  the  last  chapter  it  will  be  necessary  in  the  pres- 
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ent  general  discussion  to  refer  prominently  only  to  points  of  con- 
trast or  to  features  peculiar  to  parasitic  forms.  For  further 
structural  details  the  student  should  consult  that  discussion  which 
should  be  read  in  connection  with  the  following  description.  Some 
parasitic  nematodes  are  apparently  indistinguishable  from  free- 
living  species,  others  are  classed  in  the  same  genera  or  families, 
but  there  are  also  large  groups  that  contain  no  free-living  species 
and  are  highly  modified  for  a  parasitic  existence.  In  general  the 
smaller  transparent  species  show  the  greatest  similarity  to  the  free- 


living  species  whereas  the  large  opaque  forms  depart  most  widely 
from  that  type.  In  general  organology,  microscopic  structure  of 
cells  and  their  arrangement  in  layers,  as  well  as  in  fundamental 
features  of  reproduction  and  development,  the  parasitic  nema- 
todes agree  substantially  with  the  free-living  forms  and  manifest 
their  recent  differentiation  from  them. 

The  anterior  end  or  "head"  of  a  nematode  is  usually  slightly 
truncated  or  bluntly  rounded  and  shows  under  a  lens  the  presence 
of  lips,  papillae,  spines,  teeth  and  other  special  structures. 

In  reality  the  numerous  modifications  of  the  anterior  end  may 
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be  reduced  to  a  few  fundamental  types  (Fig.  812).  In  the  first, 
the  tip  of  the  body  is  unarmed  or  at  most  provided  with  a  few 
minute  papillae  arranged  around  the  mouth  opening  which  is  a 
minute  circular  orifice.  In  a  second,  three  lips  are  present,  a  large 
dorsal  and  two  smaller  ventro-lateral,  which  border  a  triangular 
mouth.  In  a  third,  the  oral  aperture  is  a  dorso-ventral  slit  guarded 
by  two  lateral  jaws  often  called  lips  but  very  distinct  in  form  and 
function  from  the  triple  labia  of  the  second  type.  In  the  fourth 
class  one  finds  a  hollow  cup-shaped  capsule  with  an  entire  margin 
which  in  lateral  aspect  resembles  the  jaws  of  the  third  type  but  is 
very  unlike  them  in  general  plan.  The  capsule  is  a  powerful 
sucking  organ,  the  jaws  act  as  a  grasping  organ  like  a  vise  or  pin- 
cers, the  lips  are  weaker  and  more  varied  in  movement.  These 
main  types  of  oral  apparatus  are  modified  in  so  many  directions 
that  it  is  often  difficult  to  comprehend  the  general  type  involved 
in  a  complicated  case. 

The  mouth  cavity  may  be  tubular,  funnel-shaped,  or  even  ex- 
panded into  a  globular  or  oval  capsule  or  pharynx.  Following 
this  region  comes  the  esophagus  which  is  either  muscular  or 
capillary.  The  muscular  type  is  prominent,  thick  walled,  and  tri- 
angular in  cross  section  (Fig.  813,  a),  with  the  muscle  fibers  perpen- 
dicular to  the  lumen.  By  the  contraction  of  these  fibers  the 
cavity  is  enlarged  and  the 
organ  acts  as  a  pump  to 
draw  in  foHxi.  The  esophagus 
may  be  differentiated  into 
two  regions,  one  clearly  mus- 
cular and  the  other  granu- 
lar, or  the  single  muscular 
region  may  have  large  (sali- 
vary?) gland  cells  in  its  wall. 
It  is  frequently  terminated  by  a  spherical  bulb  which  contains  a 
valvular  apparatus.  In  some  cases  this  bulb  is  double.  The 
cavity  is  lined  by  an  inturned  layer  of  the  external  cuticula  which 
terminates  at  the  bulb.  This  is  the  type  of  esophagus  found  in 
free-living  forms  (see  Chapter  XV,  p.  461,  Fig.  766).  The 
capillary  esophagus  (Fig.  8 13,  b),  consists  of  a  minute  chitinous  tube 
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surrounded  by  a  row  of  granular  cells  but  without  muscle  elements. 
It  does  not  terminate  in  a  bulb  though  the  end  of  the  cell  row  may 
be  slightly  enlarged. 

The  esophagus  opens  directly  into  the  following  region  which  is 
commonly  termed  the  intestine.  It  is  the  digestive  portion  of  the 
canal  and  is  without  any  cuticular  lining.  The  cavity  is  of  con- 
siderable size  and  lined  by  large  cells  rich  in  protoplasm.  This 
region  changes  gradually  into  the  narrow  terminal  section  of  the 
canal,  known  in  the  female  as  the  rectum,  or  in  the  male  as  the 
cloaca,  since  the  duct  of  the  sex  gland  joins  it  to  form  a  conunon 
passage  way. 

The  tail  is  ordinarily  sharply  pointed  though  sometimes  the 
point  is  short  and  in  other  cases  long  drawn  out.  The  anal  open- 
ing is  ventral,  a  little  anterior  to  the  tip  of  the  body.  In  a  few 
instances  the  anus  is  terminal  and  the  tail  is  rounded  or  of  peculiar 
form.  In  several  families  its  true  character  is  obscured  in  the 
male  because  lateral  wings  or  folds  of  cuticula  cover  it.  These 
folds  may  be  low,  narrow,  keel-like  ridges  along  the  sides  or  may 
have  develoi>ed  into  wide  semi-circular  wings  forming  together  a 
clasping  organ  known  as  the  bursa.  Protoplasmic  strands  in  the 
wings  appear  like  ribs  of  an  umbrella;  they  vary  in  form  and 
number  and  are  much  used  in  the  diagnosis  of  species.  Numerous 
papillae  occur  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  male  both  in  front  of 
and  behind  the  anus.  They  vary  greatly  in  size  and  arrangement 
in  different  species  and  constitute  another  useful  feature  in  the 
determination  of  genera  and  species.  A  prominent  cup-shaped 
sucker  is  found  on  the  ventral  surface  in  front  of  the  anus  in  some 
si>ecies  and  one  can  often  see  in  the  body  behind  the  anal  orifice  a 
few  large  unicellular  structures  which  are  interpreted  as  glands. 

Between  the  head  and  the  tail  there  are  very  few  external  fea- 
tures to  be  noted.  A  minute  excretory  pore  lies  in  the  mid-ventral 
Une  not  far  from  the  middle  of  the  esophagus.  In  the  female  the 
sexual  pore  also  is  found  on  the  ventral  surface;  in  some  families 
it  is  near  the  head,  in  others  near  the  tail,  and  again  in  the  center  of 
the  body.  Its  location  is  an  important  characteristic  in  defining 
the  various  groups. 

A  drcumesophageal  nerve  ring  with  lateral  ganglia  is  a  conspic- 
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uous  feature  in  most  nematodes.    It  lies  not  far  from  the  excretory 
pore,  a  short  distance  behind  the  anterior  end  of  the  esophagus. 

A  cross  section  of  the  body  shows  on  the  exterior  the  thick 
non-celltdar  cutictda;  within  it  the  hypoderm  or  sub-cuticula 
which  is  cellular  but  without  cell  walls.  This  layer  is  tliin  except 
at  the  median  and  lateral  fields  which  are  visible  externally  as 
faint  streaks  and  hence  often  called  ** lines'*;  here  it  projects  inward 
between  the  muscle  cells.  The  major  part  of  the  body  wall  con- 
sists of  the  muscular  layer,  a  single  layer  of  large  cells  with  longi- 
tudinal but  no  circular  or  cross  fibers;  these  cells  have  a  con- 
spicuous protoplasmic  body  on  the  inner  side  next  the  body  cavity. 
The  muscle  layer  is  divided  into  four  areas  separated  by  the  median 
and  lateral  fields  of  the  hypodermis;  rarely  the  presence  of  sub- 
median  fields  makes  eight  such  muscle  areas.  Each  of  the  four 
muscle  areas  may  contain  many  muscle  cells  (the  Polymyaria) 
or  be  limited  to  a  longitudinal  series  of  two  muscle  cells  (the 
Meromyaria). 

The  cuticula  of  nematodes  is  usually  said  to  be  "  chitinous ''  but 
as  this  layer  is  soluble  in  alkalis,  digested  by  the  action  of  en- 
zymes, and  contains  a  very  high  percentage  of  nitrogen,  it  is  not 
chitin;  consequently  Reichard  correctly  classes  it  as  a  protein. 
Glycogen  occurs  in  large  amount  in  nematode  tissues  and  is  sup- 
posed to  furnish  them  oxygen  and  energy. 

The  body  cavity  is  large  but  not  lined  by  a  i>eritoneal  epithe- 
fium.  It  is  in  fact  formed  by  the  breaking  down  of  connective 
tissue  cells,  the  remnants  of  which  may  still  be  observed  in  well 
preserved  specimens,  especially  at  the  anterior  end.  Both  repro- 
ductive and  digestive  organs  are  free  in  this  cavity  since  mesen- 
teries are  lacking.  In  full-grown  worms  the  space  of  the  body 
cavity  is  almost  entirely  filled  by  the  greatly  enlarged  and  much 
convoluted  reproductive  organs  which  press  upon  each  other,  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  the  body  wall  so  as  to  leave  only  small 
irregular  cavities  here  and  there. 

The  reproductive  system  is  exceedingly  simple.  In  both  sexes 
it  has  the  form  of  a  long  tube  in  which  the  various  regions  are 
continuous  and  only  slightly  distinguished  from  each  other  in  form. 
The  fine  inner  end  of  the  tube  produces  the  reproductive  cells, 
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eggs  or  sperm.  In  the  female  the  fully  developed  eggs  are  pushed 
into  a  slightly  larger  region  in  which  fertilization  takes  place. 
Sometimes  the  fertilized  eggs  are  provided  with  a  heavy  shell  and 
are  soon  ejected  to  carry  out  their  development  in  the  outer  world. 
In  other  cases  they  are  retained  in  a  sac-like  uterus  until  devel- 
opment is  more  or  less  advanced.  In  certain  families  the  entire 
development  is  carried  out  within  the  uterus  and  the  female  brings 
forth  living  young.  The  organs  in  these  cases  differ  in  length 
and  capacity  rather  than  in  fundamental  structure. 

In  the  male  the  reproductive  system  consists  of  but  a  single 
tube,  emptying  as  already  stated  into  the  cloaca,  whereas  the 
windings  of  the  tube  lie  in  the  body  in  front  of  this  region.  In 
the  female  the  tube  may  be  single  but  is  most  frequently  double 
or  Y-shaped.  The  short  stem  of  the  Y  connects  with  the  female 
pore,  the  branches  extend  in  coils  into  the  body.  One  branch 
may  pass  anteriad  and  the  other  posteriad  or  both  may  lie  nearly 
parallel  in  the  same  part  of  the  body.  One  branch  may  be  greatly 
reduced  and  by  its  final  disappearance  give  to  the  system  the  form 
of  a  single  tube  such  as  is  foimd  in  the  male.  Various  intermediate 
stages  occur. 

In  connection  with  the  terminal  portion  of  the  male  duct  are 
usually  found  pieces  of  cuticula  shaped  like  hooks  or  needles,  and 
known  as  the  spicules.  There  may  be  only  one  spicule  or  if  two 
are  present  they  may  be  equal  or  unequal.  Finally  an  accessory 
piece  furnishes  in  some  species  a  link  or  groove  in  which  the  spicules 
proper  are  held  and  through  which  they  are  extruded.  These 
spicules  are  easily  seen  both  on  account  of  their  high  refractive 
index  and  because  in  many  preserved  specimens  they  project 
conspicuously  from  the  anal  opening.  In  transparent  forms  the 
student  may  detect  under  the  microscope  the  spicule  sac,  dorsal 
to  the  intestine,  in  which  the  spicules  are  housed  and  also  si>ecial 
sets  of  muscles  by  which  they  are  operated.  The  number, 
length,  and  exact  shape  of  these  organs  serve  as  features  for  specific 
diagnoses. 

The  development  of  parasitic  nematodes  introduces  all  varia- 
tions from  extreme  simplicity  to  some  of  the  most  complex  life 
histories  known  among  animals.    The  early  development  is  simple. 
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Within  the  egg-shell  is  formed  in  direct  fashion  a  minute  worm 
which  on  hatching  displays  the  main  features  of  nematode  struc- 
ture. This  embryo  may  require  weeks  or  months  for  its  growth 
and  may  wait  within  the  shell  for  years  before  it  is  passively  intro- 
duced into  a  new  host;  or  it  may  break  out  from  the  shell  and  spend 
a  period  in  moist  earth  or  water  awaiting  the  time  when  in  one 
way  or  another  it  is  brought  into  a  suitable  host.  In  most  cases 
the  embryo  of  a  parasitic  nematode  spends  a  brief  period  at  least 
as  a  free-living  larva,  and  always  in  an  aquatic  environment,  but 
this  may  be  semi-fluid  mud  as  well  as  open  water.  Frequently  it 
undergoes  in  this  stage  or  earlier  the  first  of  the  four  character- 
istic molts  and  within  the  cast  cuticula  of  the  embryonic  form 
enters  upon  a  resting  stage  well  protected  against  drying  out. 
In  this  condition  it  may  be  transported  by  wind  or  water,  or  at- 
tached to  other  objects,  even  such  living  agents  as  the  feet  of 
reptiles,  birds,  or  mammals,  and  thus  be  carried  far  in  attaining 
the  location  where  by  some  chance  it  is  introduced  into  the  body 
of  a  new  host.  When  this  new  host  is  reached  it  may  be  the  same 
as  the  original  host  in  which  case  further  molts  bring  the  worm  in 
a  short  time  to  the  adult  condition.  In  other  instances  the  larva 
reaches  an  intermediate  host  in  which  it  becomes  encysted  in 
muscles  or  viscera  and  after  a  period  of  growth  is  ready  for  transfer 
to  the  final  host.  This  change  involves  the  consmnption  of  the 
flesh  with  the  encysted  larva  by  a  suitable  final  host,  whereupon 
digestion  sets  the  worm  free,  the  active  development  is  resmned, 
and  the  adult  form  reached  after  a  period  of  growth. 

Most  often  the  larval  parasite  is  taken  into  a  new  host  with 
water  or  food.  In  some  cases  the  free-living  larva  does  not 
depend  on  chance  to  carry  it  but  gains  entrance  by  its  own  activ- 
ity. Thus  the  hookworm  larva,  living  in  moist  earth,  when  brought 
suitably  in  contact  with  the  skin  of  an  available  host  burrows  into 
it  and  completes  its  life  history  during  its  devious  wanderings  in 
that  host. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  life  history  of  a  typical  aquatic  spedes 
may  be  taken  the  development  of  CamaUanus  lacustris,  formerly 
often  designated  CuaManus  degans.  This  development  was  worked 
out  and  described  by  Leuckart  somewhat  as  follows: 
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The  female  is  viviparous  and  produces  myriads  of  young.  The 
larva  at  birth  (Fig.  814,  a)  has  an  awl-shaped  tail  equal  to  one-third 
the  total  length;  no  trace  of  the  adult  lips  are  seen;  the  esophagus 
is  simple,  as  also  the  intestine,  and  a  single  cell  is  the  only  trace  of 
genital  organs  present.    A  boring  spine  lies  dorsal  to  the  mouth. 


Utnitta.    (Altir  Leuck*rtO  luramw,    ■ 

The  larva  soon  gains  entrance  to  a  small  aquatic  animal  (e.g., 
Cyclops)  through  the  mouth  and  bores  its  way  into  the  body 
cavity  where  the  first  molt  occurs.  After  this  the  worm  (6)  has 
grown  in  size,  lost  its  long  tail  in  part  and  acquired  a  bipartite 
esophagus.  A  period  of  growth  follows  towards  the  close  of  which 
the  lips  of  the  adult  are  laid  down  (c)  and  the  second  molt  dis- 
closes an  oral  armature  (d)  which  though  smaller  and  differently 
marked  than  that  of  the  mature  worm,  yet  displays  its  likeness 
even  to  the  beginning  of  the  dorsal  and  ventral  labial  tridents  so 
conspicuous  in  the  adult  Camallanus.  The  genital  area  is  still  in- 
significant and  the  tail  carries  three  small  spines  near  the  tip  which 
survive  in  the  adult  female  only.  The'double  esophagus  is  fully 
differentiated  even  to  the  valve  cells  at  the  lower  end  and  the 
nerve  ring  is  well  developed. 

In  summer  these  changes  require  only  3  days  but  in  winter  they 
may  last  3  weeks.  No  further  change  ensues  until  the  parasites  are 
brought  into  the  alimentary  canal  of  a  suitable  fish  host.  Here 
set  free  from  the  larval  host  by  digestion,  the  worm  grows  rapidly 
to  I  mm.  in  length,  molts  and  assumes  the  sexually  differentiated 
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form  of  the  adult.    Ten  to  fourteen  days  after  introduction  into  a 
fish  the  young  worms  have  become  fully  matured  and  pair. 

In  most  cases  the  larval  Camallanus  is  introduced  directly  into 
che  final  host  from  the  first  intermediate  host,  but  in  others  en- 
cystment  in  a  second  intermediate  host  becomes  an  enforced  pre- 
liminary to  the  attainment  of  the  final  host.  This  takes  place 
when  the  intermediate  host  is  eaten  by  some  species  other  than 
the  final  host;  the  larva  is  set  free  by  digestion  but  immediately 
encysts  again,  usually  in  the  intestinal  wall.  Such  erratic  encysted 
larvae  occur  in  a  wide  variety  of  unusual  hosts  (Seurat). 

Too  many  complications  enter  into  individual  cases  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  detail  here.  It  is  necessary  to  mention  briefly,  however, 
one  type  of  life  history  of  a  different  character.  Among  the 
Filariidae,  the  adult  is  parasitic  in  the  connective  tissues  or  body 
cavity  of  the  host  and  is  viviparous.  The  embryos  are  produced 
in  enormous  numbers  and  invade  the  blood ,  stream  from  which 
they  are  drawn  out  by  biting  insects  such  as  the  mosquito.  After 
a  period  of  development  in  the  mosquito  they  escape  into  the  final 
host  when  the  insect  is  biting  again,  and  now  are  ready  to  develop 
into  the  adult  parasite.  In  this  case  no  part  of  the  life-history  is 
spent  in  the  outer  world  and  the  only  link  which  connects  the  life- 
history  to  aquatic  biology  is  the  intermediate  host  which  may  be, 
like  the  mosquito,  a  typical  aquatic  organism  in  early  life. 

The  nematode  life  histories  which  have  been  partly  worked  out 
are  mostly  those  of  the  parasites  of  man  and  the  domestic  animals. 
Almost  nothing  is  known  of  the  development  of  parasites  from 
characteristic  aquatic  hosts  and  the  field  offers  enticing  oppor- 
tunities to  the  student. 

Concerning  other  phases  in  the  biology  of  parasitic  nematodes 
little  or  nothing  has  been  ascertained.  Observations  are  too 
scanty  to  furnish  data  on  their  length  of  life,  on  seasonal  variation, 
or  on  factors  that  influence  their  frequency.  Their  distribution 
evidently  cannot  transcend  that  of  the  hosts  and  in  many  cases 
falls  far  short  of  conforming  to  that,  but  the  conditions  which 
affect  such  variations  are  beyond  safe  conjecture. 

No  satisfactory  outline  for  the  classification  of  parasitic  nema- 
todes has  yet  been  worked  out  and  the  very  imperfect  knowledge 
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of  North  American  forms  makes  it  impossible  to  do  more  than 
group  the  few  records  available  into  an  arbitrary  key.  A  natural 
classification  lies  far  in  the  future  and  collecting  in  any  region  will 
Burely  result  in  extending  greatly  the  list  of  species  included  in  the 
subjoined  key.  Parasites  from  terrestrial  hosts  have  not  been 
included  in  the  synopsis;  doubtless  many  of  them  depend  upon 
water  for  their  transfer  dtiring  a  free-living  stage  from  one  host  to 
another  and  some  of  them  may  even  utilize  aquatic  species  as  in- 
termediate hosts,  just  as  the  guinea  worm  larva  occurs  in  a  fresh- 
water copepod  and  reaches  the  human  host  in  drinking  water. 
The  nematode  parasites  of  fishes,  amphibians,  and  aquatic  species 
among  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals  may  safely  be  assigned  to  the 
fresh-water  fauna.  They  are  included  here  so  far  as  described  from 
North  America. 

Undoubtedly  the  larvae  of  the  hookworms  {Ancylosioma  duode- 
nale  and  Necator  americanus  of  man;  Uncinaria  stenocephala  of 
the  dog),  of  the  parasite  of  Cochin  China  diarrhoea  {Strongyloides 
stercoralis),  and  of  many  other  parasites  which  occur  in  North 
America  are  aquatic  organisms  and  live  for  considerable  periods 
in  pools  of  water  or  in  moist  earth,  awaiting  an  opportunity  to 
gain  entrance  into  a  suitable  host.  Yet  as  immature  forms  they 
can  be  differentiated  with  great  difficulty  if  at  all,  and  do  not  show 
the  structural  features  that  characterize  the  adults  to  which  they 
belong.  Hence  they  are  only  noted  collectively  in  the  subjoined 
key.  The  adults  which  parasitize  land  animals  are  not  included 
in  the  list. 

KEY  TO  NORTH  AMERICAN  PARASITIC  NEMATODA 

I  (4)    Immature.    Sexual  organs  only  partly  developed,  if  at  all. 

Agamonema  Diesing  185 1  .   .     2 

A  collective  name  for  the  group  of  imperfect,  larval  nematodes  not  yet  developed  so  that 
the  worms  can  be  definitely  classified.  Many  such  forms  occur  encysted  in  fish,  and  the  group 
was  originally  proposed  to  hold  fish  parasites.  Now  it  is  used  to  include  all  agamic  nema- 
todes that  cannot  be  referred  to  a  more  definite  group.  The  rudiment  of  the  sexual  organs 
can  usually  be  seen  as  a  large  cell  or  a  discrete  mass  of  a  few  cells,  lying  near  the  center  of  the 
worm.  In  older  individuals  this  sexual  rudiment  has  begun  to  grow  out  into  a  long  cord  of 
cells  which  marks  the  place  of  the  future  reproductive  system.  In  these  forms  the  lips,  papil- 
lae, and  other  features  of  special  adult  structure  are  wanting  or  only  generally  and  indefinitely 
laid  down.  Sometimes  distinct  characters,  such  as  the  three  lips  of  the  Ascaridae  which  are» 
nowever,  easily  confused  with  similar  conditions  in  other  groups,  may  enable  one  to  assign 
these  immature  forms  to  a  definite  family,  subfamily,  or  genus,  and  other  collective  names 
are  then  appli^  to  such  forms,  e.g.,  Agamomermis.  These  larvaJ  forms  are  very  similar  and 
are  apt  to  be  confused  because  of  their  general  resemblances. 
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2  (3)    Free-living  in  moist  earth  or  water.     Many  embryonic  and  larval 

stages  of  parasitic  nematodes. 

Not  distinguishable  from  free-living  nematodes  except  by  exact  data  concerning  specific 
forms  which  are  available  only  in  a  few  cases.  Such  are  the  larvae  of  the  human  hookworms 
{Ancyiostoma  duodenale  or  Necator  americanus),  of  Strongyhides  stercoralis,  known  to  be  present 
generedly  in  infected  areas.  They  depend  for  their  development  upon  the  opportimity  of 
entering  a  new  human  host. 

3  (2)    Encysted  in  the  viscera  or  flesh  of  various  fishes. 

Agamonema  capsular ia  (Rudolphi)  1802. 

The  name  covers  what  is  probably  a  wide  variety  of  different  species  from  different  sources. 
Thus  worms  under  this  name  are  listed  from  migratory  fishes,  and  these  are  very  likely  to 
represent  encysted  larvae  of  marine  adults;  and  also  from  fresh-water  fishes  in  which  case 
they  are  doubtless  of  fresh-water  origin.  The  descriptions  of  these  forms  are  brief,  general, 
and  inadequate  to  differentiate  larval  forms  of  different  genera. 

Among  the  other  species  recorded  from  North  America  are: 

Agamonema  papiUigerum,  a  single  specimen  of  which  was  found  by  Leidy  in  Philadelphia, 
in  the  body  cavity  of  a  pike.    Later  regarded  by  him  as  young  FUaria  solitaria. 

Agamonema  piscium  from  the  white  fish,  listra  by  Stiles  and  Hassall  in  the  collection  of  the 
Army  Medical  Museum. 

Such  forms  may  be  found  in  other  hosts  than  fishes  like  the  embryos  recorded  by  Leidy  as: 

Nemahideum  inUgumenti  lumbriculi  limosi,  encysted  in  the  skin  of  a  mud-inhabiting  annelid. 

4  (i)  Mature.    Sexual  organs  developed;  worms  active,  not  enc3rsted.  .    .     5 

Most  adults  are  easily  recognized  as  the  eggs  can  be  seen  in  the  female  and  the  sperm  mass 
in  the  male.  The  open  sexual  pore  in  the  female  and  the  spicules  in  the  male  when  exserted 
aid  in  reaching  a  diagnosis. 

5  (6)     Small  transparent  nematodes;    in  general  appearance  identical  with 

free-living  forms.    Few  eggs  in  uterus. 

Not  a  very  satisfactory  means  of  separating  this  group  from  certain  species  in  the  subse- 
quent divisions  which  approach  rather  closely  to  the  brief  description  of  the  key  line  above. 
In  case  of  doubt  regarding  a  specimen  the  student  should  try  also  the  latter  alternative,  6  (5) 
of  the  key. 

These  forms  are  all  minute  (less  than  5  to  6  mm.  long).  Furthermore  they  are  simple  in 
structure  and  not  easy  to  differentiate  from  free-living  spxides.  They  possess  a  double  esoph- 
ageal bulb  and  ventral  glands  often  in  lieu  of  lateral  excretory  canals.  The  male  has  two 
ramilar  spicules  and  in  some  cases  a  bursa.  The  female  sexual  pore  is  found  in  the  posterior 
half  of  the  body  and  the  uterus  contains  only  a  few  thin-shelled  eggs. 

^  One  family,  the  Anguillulidae,  includes  the  vinegar  eel,  the  paste  eel,  various  plant  para- 
sites of  some  economic  importance,  and  many  free-living  forms.  These  do  not  show  any  alter- 
nation of  generations  in  the  life  history. 

Only  group  containing  animal  parasites. 

Family  Angiostomidae  Braun  1895, 

Giaracterized  by  heterogony.  Otherwise  very  much  like  the  Anguillulidae,  and  united 
to  them  by  many  authors.     Parasitic  generation  contains  no  males. 

Only  genus  recorded  for  North  America.   .    Angiostoma  Dujardin  1845. 

Representative  species  in  North  America. 

Angiostoma  nigrovenosum  (Goeze)  1800. 

In  Bufo  lentiginosus;  lung.  District  of  Columbia.  Listed  by  Stiles  and  Hassall  under  the 
name  Rhabdonema  nigrovenosum  as  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  Collection. 

6  (5)    Nematodes  larger  than  free-living  species;    almost  always  distinctly 

less  transparent  and  often  even  opaque.    Uterus  contains 
many  eggs 7 

The  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  key  at  this  point  has  already  been  noted.  The  nema- 
todes which  follow  are  usually  well  differentiated  parasites,  recognizable  by  one  or  another 
tvpical  structure  not  present  in  the  previous  group.  They  are,  however,  distinguishable  from 
the  Utter  only  in  general  aspect  and  the  key  is  open  to  doubt  in  a  few  cases. 
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7  (75)     Esophagus  promineQt,  muscular,  with  triradiate  luraen. 

Suborder  MjOKftiafftt  .  ,    tt 

8  (15)     Bursa  present  in  male  and  conspicuously  developed 9 

9  (14)     Male  with  broad  bursa  traversed  by  system  of  rays.     Buccal  cap- 

sule usually  well  developed  in  both  sexes. 

Siiperfamily  SiRONGYLoroEA  Weinland  1858  .    .     10 

With  the  nihencal  buccal  capsule  may  ea^ly  be  confused  the  bivalve  oral  armature  of 
lome  of  the  Spiniroideii.  The  former  presents  in  cross-section  an  unbroken  drcle,  or  oval. 
The  latter  is  distinctly  composed  of  two  [ueces  interrupted  along  linc3  of  division.  In  the 
(ormei  the  mouth  opening  is  a  ring  that  may  be  dentate  or  senate  but  is  still  complete;  in  the 
latter  the  mouth  opening  is  a  slit  havint;  at  opposite  paints  two  deep  acute  angl^.  A  buccal 
capsule  is  wanting  in  the  three  forms  describe  here. 

The  bursa  in  the  stron^les  is  a  conspicuous  broad  flaring  organ,  supported  generally  by 
six  paired  rays  and  one  unpaired  median  ray,  all  extending  outwards  from  a  conunoo  ceotcr 
much  like  the  ribs  of  an  umbrella. 

Only  a  very  few  strongyles  have  been  reported  in  North  America  from  aquatic  hosts  and  these 
few  are  not  representative  of  the  majority  of  the  group  to  vhich  belong  the  bookwonns  and 
other  well-known  and  abundant  parasites  of  land  animals.  The  three  species  died  here  arc  in 
truth  so  unlike  typical  strongyles  that  it  is  difficult  to  bring  them  into  the  key- 
Since  the  group  is  veiy  large  and  complex  and  only  three  spedes  are  to  be  con^dered  here 
no  effort  has  been  made  to  outline  the  families  or  the  numerous  other  subdivisions.  The 
key  is  merely  a  convenient  way  of  separating  these  few  spedes.  It  is  not  unlikely  ttiat  other 
genera  are  represented  in  the  same  and  other  aquatic  hosts. 

10(11)    Id  reptiles  and  amphibians.  .    .    .  Strongylus  aurkularis  Zeder  1800. 
No  buccal  capsule;  30  longitudinal  ridgea  on  the  body.    Spicules  bifid  or  trifid  at  the  distal 

Reported  by  Leidy  in  1856  from  the  intestine  of  Bafe  amaiaum  and  Cijltidt  amlUia  in 
Fbilaaelphia.  No  other  data  accompany  the  record  so  that  it  carwot  be  veri&ed  at  present. 
At  leut  two  spedes  are  induded  in  Eurojiean  records  under  this  name. 

Tbe  genus  Siro»tylui  is  grouped  by  Railliet  and  Henry  imdei  the  family  Strongylidac,  sub. 
family  StiongylinBe,  tribe  Stronglyeae. 

Ransom  is  uncertain  as  to  the  genus  in  which  Zeder's  or  Scfaneider'a  ^edes  ahould  be  placed 
but  thinks  they  evidently  belong  in  the  family  Trichostrongylidae.  Probably  Leidy's  form 
win  fall  ia  the  same  group. 

II  (10)    In  mammals 13 

13  (13)    From  frontal  sinus  of  aquatic  carnivore. 

Filaroides  van  Beneden  1858. 

K^Diet  and  Henry  indude  this  genus  in  the  subfamily  Metastrongylinae. 

Only  species  known    .    .      Filaroides  musldarum  van  Beneden  1858. 

No  description  of  the  North  American  form  has  been  given  as  yet.     Identified  as  European 
tpedss  from  host  and  effect. 
'In  frontal  sinuses  of  various  Mustelidae:   skunk,  weasel,  n 
iTottll  America.    Produces  large  asyimnetrical  postorbital  si 

From  intestine  of  aquatic  rodent. 

Trichoslrongylus  fiberius  Barker  and  Noyes  1915. 

Capsule  absent  in  both  sexes.  Male  i.S  mm.  long,  o.otj 
to  o.oQ  mm.  broad.  Bursa  with  broad  lateral  lobes  and 
narrow  dorsal  lobe.     Spicules  short  and  heavy. 

Female  4,7  mm.  long,  0.03  to  o.ijs  mm.  broad.  Vulva 
near  posterior  end.  Eggs  oval.  o.ojg  by  0.036  mm.,  shell 
thick. 

Intestine  of  muskral.     Nebraska. 

The  genus  Tridiaslfongylia  is  type  of  the  subfamily  Tri- 
choslrongylinae. 

Fia.SiS.    TriilitiUaiityl>u fi^Ms.    pinterlMeDdaliiuk.    XiSO. 
(After  Buker.) 
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14  (9)    Male  with  bell-shaped  bursa  encircling  posterior  end;  no  supporting 

ribs  in  bursa.    No  buccal  capsule. 

Family  Diociofhyiodas  Railliet  1915. 

Mouth  Suirounded  by  one  or  two  drdis  of  papillae,  6.  11,  or  18  in  number.  EraphaKi" 
very  long,  without  bulb.  One  ovary;  vagina  vciy  long.  Vulva  near  anterior  end;  anus 
taminal  in  Teniale.  One  long  spicule.  Eg^  with  very  thick  jMtted  ihelli.  Laige  worms, 
ID  lome  genera  armed  with  spines  near  anterior  end. 

Only  genus  parasitic  in  North  American  aquatic  hosts. 

Dmiophyme  Collet-Meygret  1801. 
Anterior  end  unarmed;  mouth  surrounded  by  si  papillae. 

Only  species  known Dioctophyme  reticle  {Goae)  J7i2. 

Color  blood  red; 

Maleupt04ccm.lt .  ..     ..    _  .    ...       

by  circular  bursa  witlioul  ribs.  Spicule  s  to  6  mm.  long.  Female  up 
to  1  m,  long.and  11  mm.broad.  Anus creacentic. terminal.  Seipore 
only  50  to  70  mm.  from  anterior  lip.  Uterus  single.  Eggs  oval;  shell 
brown,  very  thick,  deeply  pitted  eictpt  at  polra. 

In  pelvis  of  kidney  of  seal,  otter,  dog,  wolf,  etc.  Rare  in  man- 
Reported  from  mink  and  doa  in  Pennsylvania  by  Leidy.  Found  in 
dogs  at  Chicago.  Illinois.     Intermediate  host  probably  a  fisb. 

The  giant  among  nematodes;  a  dangerous  and  little-known  para^tc- 

Another  form  which  msy  belong  here  was  collected  in  Florida  by 
Wyman  from  the  water-turkey  or  anake-bird  and  described  as  "nearly 
.      _,        ,  ii  not  identical  with  Euitrantylus  papillosut  Die^ng  in  PMia  ankinta 

J^**«^^^,^M    from  Brazil."     The  spedes  last  mentioned  was  included  in  the  genus 

and  Cbaodbr.)  It  IS  impossible  to  enter  Uystnchis  papiUesiu  dennitely  among  North 

American  spedes. 

15  (8)     Bursa  absent  oV  weakly  developed  in  male.    True  buccal  capsule 

wanting ., 16 

Compare  the  discussion  under  q  (ij)  in  this  key.  The  caudal  alae.  often  but  incorrectly 
called  a  buna,  when  present  consist  of  long,  narrow  wiivgs  not  projecting  conspicuously  from 
the  body  but  parallel  to  it  and  not  supported  by  radiating  ribs,  but  having  at  most  a  series 
of  canals  at  right  angles  to  the  body, 

i6  (si)     Veiy  long,  slender  forms,  with  or  without  lips 17 

17  (36)    Esophagus  slender,  simple,  no  bulb. 

Superfamily  Filarioidea  Weinland  1858  .    .     18 

The  anterior  end  is  usually  plain  and  no  lips  are  present  though  in  some  cases  a  few  minute 
oral  papillae  can  be  recogniifd.  The  esophagus  has  only  a  single  region.  The  posterior  end 
of  the  male  is  rolled  into  a  clusc  spiral  of  two  or  more  evils.  The  vulva  lies  far  anteriad  and 
the  forms  are  usually  ovoviviparous.  The  group  as  now  conceived  is  much  more  sharply  lim- 
ited than  formerly. 

18  (ig)     Anus  wanting  in  adult;  vulva  lacking  in  adult  female. 

Family  Dhacunculidae  Leiper  1911. 
The  famous  guinea-worm  of  man  known  «nce  ancient  times  belongs  in  this  group.  After 
impregnation  the  sejiual  pore  disappears  and  no  trace  of  it  has  been  found  in  the  aduH.  Tlie 
females  grow  to  a  relatively  enormous  «ie  coincident  with  the  development  of  great  numbers 
of  minute  embryos  which  fill  the  uterus.  The  larvae  develop  in  aquatic  organisms,  prob- 
ably Copepoda,  Ostracoda,  etc. 

Only  North  American  genus /cA/fiy(wi«K<i  Diesing  1861. 

Moulh  surrounded  by  four  low  papillae.  No  buccal  cavity.  Esophagus  funnel-shaped  at 
ori(|jn.  One  esophageal  gland  with  large  nucleus.  Fulymyaiian.  Uterus  broad,  traverdng 
eotvx  body,  with  short  ovary  at  each  end.    Emhryoa  develop  in  uterus.    No  uiui^  vulva,  or 
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vagina  present  in  adult.    Male  much  smaller  than  female;  with  two  spicules  and  aooessory 
piece.    Females  parasitic  in  body  cavity  of  Teleostd. 

Single  North  American  species  recorded. 

Ichthyonema  cylindraceum  Ward  and  Magath. 

Male  unknown,  probably  minute.  Mature  female  loo  mm.  long,  of  nearly  equal  diametef 
(0.48  nun.)  everywhere.  Delicate,  semi-transparent,  and  very  fragile  owing  to  thin  bod3 
widl.  Lateral  lines  broad,  light  colored,  conspicuous.  No  lips  or  papillae.  Esophagus  1.09 
mm.  long,  0.066  nmi.  in  diameter.  Vulva  and  vagina  atrophied,  no  vestiges  discemable. 
Female  unlmprcgnated;  uterus  crowded  with  undeveloped  ova  almost  spherical,  44  /u  in  diam- 
eter. 

In  abdominal  cavity  of  Perca  flavescens;  Lake  St.  Clair. 


Fig.  817.    Ichthyonema  cylindraceum.    Anterior  end  of  female.     X  35.    (After  Ward  and  Magath.) 

19  (18)     Anus  present  in  adult;  vulva  persistent  in  female. 

Family  Filarhdae  Claus  1885. 

A  large  group  not  well  known  and  imperfectly  subdivided  into  a  number  of  subfamilies, 
leaving  many  other  forms  still  unplaced.  Most  of  the  spedes  are  connective  tissue  parasites 
and  the  majority  inhabit  terrestrial  hosts. 

Forms  that  have  not  been  described  from  this  family  exist  in  North  American  aquatic  hosts. 
Those  recorded  are  few  in  number  and  imperfectly  known.  The  following  classification  is 
purely  temporary.  The  genus  PUaria  has  been  used  as  a  convenient  receptacle  for  all  dender 
roundworms  that  did  not  show  conspicuous  features  of  external  anatomy  adequate  to  place 
them  definitely  elsewhere.  Unless  the  proper  location  of  a  species  could  be  determined  clearly 
U  has  been  left  under  this  general  heading  even  though  its  original  location  in  this  genus  appears 
to  have  been  an  error. 

Type  genus F*^ria  0.  F.  Miiller  1787  .    .     20 

Among  the  forms  recorded  as  "PUaria**  are  some  that  have  no  usable  description  or  in  a 
few  cases  none  at  all  and  must  be  recognized,  if  at  all,  by  their  host,  habit,  or  geographic 
location.  Such  are  "PUaria  ardearum"  Stiles  and  Hassall  1894,  dted  from  Ardea  kerodias, 
in  Leidy  Collection. 

PUaria  amphiumae  Leidy  1856  encysted  in  the  stomach  wall  of  Ampkiuma  means;  alcoholic 
specimens  in  Philadelphia. 

PUaria  cistudinis  Leidy  1856  from  the  heart  of  Cistudo  Carolina^  Pennsylvania. 

PUaria  spec.  Leidy  1882,  a  red  worm  from  the  musculature  and  peritoneum  of  the  black  bass. 

PUaria  nUida  Leidy  1856  from  Rana  pipiens;  later  from  fisn  and  reptiles.  "Probably 
young  of  P.  solUaria."     (Two  species  ?) 

20  (25)     Anterior  end  without  lips 21 

21  (22)    Anterior  tip  lacks  both  lips  and  papillae. 

Filaria  wymani  Leidy  1882. 

No  lips  or  papillae.  Female  65  by  0.5  mm.,  sexual  pore  near  center  (?);  viviparous.  Eggs 
0.02  mm.  long;   embryos  0.15  mm.     Male  half  as  large,  with  coiled  caudal  end;   one  spicule. 

Coiled  on  back  of  cerebrum  of  Plotus  ankinga  in  Florida.  Males  rarer  than  females.  Prob- 
ably not  PeUcUus  {PUaria)  helicinus  (Molin  i860)  with  which  Leidy  later  identified  it. 

22  (21)     Anterior  tip  with  minute  papillae 23 

23  (24)     Oral  papillae  in  two  series  of  4  to  6  each. 

Filaria  solitaria  Leidy  1856. 

Body  cylindrical,  rose-red  with  more  deeply  tinged  extremities.  Length  up  to  150  mm., 
breadth  i  mm.  Slightly  narrower  towards  both  ends.  Tail  obtuse;  anus  terminal,  trans- 
verse, with  prominent  lip.     Esophagus  tortuous,  one-sixth  length  of  body. 

Beneath  dorsal  skin  of  Rana  pipiens;  also  in  muscles  of  AnguUIa  ckrysypa  in  Delaware 
River.  In  peritoneum  of  Cheionura  serpentina,  Etnys  serraia,  and  Esox  reUculalus,  Most 
frequent  during  winter  and  spring.    Railliet  thinks  two  spedes  are  involved. 
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24  (23)    Only  two  small  conical  papillae  near  mouth. 

Filaria  physalwra  Bremser  181 1. 

Living  worm  pink  with  brown  intestine  and  white  uteri  prominent.  Female  30  to  45  cm. 
long,  I  to  1.5  nrni.  broad.  Head  obtuse.  Mouth  with  two  small  conical  papillae.  Male 
35  mm.  long,  0.615  ii^m-  broad;  tail  curved  with  short  quinquecostate  alae  which  are  0.35 
mm.  long.    Spicule  recurved. 

In  abdomen  of  kingfisher;  Pennsylvania.     "Determination  not  positive"  (Leidy). 

25  (20)     Anterior  end  provided  with  two  lips.     Each  lip  carries  two  blunt 

hooks Filaria  cingula  von  Linstow  1902. 

Length  15  to  25  cm.,  diameter  0.53  mm.  Anterior  end  bluntly  rounded;  dorsal  and  ventral, 
triangular  Ups  with  two  blunt  hooks  in  each.  Cuticula  embossed  with  low,  rounded  trans' 
verse  ridges  on  dorsal  and  ventral  surfaces.  Pharynx  narrow,  0.375  mm-  long,  with  bulbous 
enlargement  at  end.  Esophagus  triangular,  15  by  0.13  nmi.  Lateral  fields  broad.  Two 
ovaries.    Vulva?    Embryos  0.33  by  0.014  mm.    Viviparous. 

In  skin  of  Cryfiohranchus  aUegheniensis;  Ohio  river.  Identification  with  von  IJnstow'l 
meager  description  uncertain. 


i»ii^ 


Fig.  818.  Filaria  cingula.  Optical  section  of  the  two  anterior  millimeters;  /,  lips;  f,  pharyngeal  bulb; 
0,  ovary;  e,  esophagus;  u,  uterus;  h,  hooks;  r,  ridges.    Magnified  about  50.    (After  Ikrecker.) 

26  (17)     Esophagus  with  two  separate  regions,  more  or  less  differentiated. 

Superfamily  Spiruroidea  Railliet  and  Henry  1915    .  .     27 

The  mouth  has  two  lips,  or  is  without  any.  Esophagus  with  partition  dividing  it  into  two 
regions  which  may  be  differentiated  as  anterior  muscular  and  posterior  granular  r^on,  and 
may  be  much  alike  in  appearance. 

Male  with  lateral  alae  near  posterior  end  of  body.  Alae  in  general  long,  net  much  if  any 
wider  than  body,  without  ribs  or  radiate,  branching  supports. 

Most  of  these  forms  were  previously  included  with  the  Filarioidea  from  which  they  are  mod 
easily  distinguished  by  the  double  esophagus. 

27  (42)    Anterior  end  simple,  without  prominent  lateral  valve-like  lips.  .     28 

28  (41)     Tail  in  female  simple,  not  modified  in  the  form  of  a  sucker-like 

structure 29 

29  (40)     Male  with  preanal  papillae  and  without  ventral  ridges 30 

30  (37)     Preanal  papillae  in  male  single  not  stalked  and  paired,  also  few  in 

number Family  Spiruridae  Oerley  1885  .   .     31 

There  are  several  subfamilies  which  contain  numerous  parasites  of  terrestrial  hosts. 

31  (34)     Anterior  end  plain,  unornamented  by  external  ridges  or  frills. 

Subfamily  Spirurinae  Railliet  1915  .   .     3  a 

The  mouth  has  two  small  lips,  or  none.  The  pharynx  is  simple  or  wanting.  The  vulva  If 
at  the  center  of  the  body,  or  anterior. 
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31  (33)    Mouth  without  lips.    Male  without  caudal  alae. 

Hafdonema  Ward  and  Magath. 

Anterior  end  flexed  or  coiled,  provided  with  I&tenl  ilae. 
Esophagus  muaculu,  without  bulb,  divided  into  two  regions  ter 
partitioa  near  center.    Posterior  end  ol  male  without  buna,  with 


Oiily  North  American  species. 

Haphnema  immutalum  Ward  and  Magath. 

Body  moderately  robust.     Males  to  nun.  long,  0.3  mm.  broad; 

males  15  mm.  tang,  o.ji  nun.  broad.      No  lips  present;    three 

iral  paiMllae.     Esophagus  divided  about  equally;  anterior 

■  diatmctly  differentiated.     Spicules  0.75 

loderately   thick ,   fl 
length  from  anterior  tip. 

From  intestine  of  Amia  caliu;  Lalie  St.  Clair,  Michigaii,  ■ 
Faiipoit,  Iowa. 


33  (3a)     Mouth  with   well-developed  lips.     Male  with   caudal  alae  joined 
anteriorly  across  ventral  siuiace  of  body, 

Physaloptera  Rudolphi  i8ig. 


Species  reponed  in  North  America  but  not  adequately  known. 


3i  (31)     Anterior  end  with  sinuous  cuticular  thickening  or  cervical  frill. 

Subfamily  Acuariinae  Raillict,  Henry,  and  SisoS  1913. 

Anterior  end  provided  with  bands,  epaulets,  or  simiiar  ornaments.  Mouth  with  two  aimpiv 
Uteral  lips,  pharyni  and  esophagus  differentiated  into  two  distinct  regions.  Caudal  end  of 
male  with  lateral  alae^   four  pairs  of  preanai  painllae;   postanals  variable.     Eggs  with  thick 


In  digestive  tract  ol  birds.    A  numerous  and  varied  group. 


I  frill  consists  of  two  or  four  simple  or  complei  loops  draped  from  the  tip  of  the 
!r  the  anterior  region  of  the  body.  Vulva  in  posterior  region.  Two  unequal 
-sophagus,  crop,  or  gizzard  of  birds.     Often  called  Diipkaragus  in  records. 


35  (36)     With  trifid  cervical  papilla.    , 


Acuaria  triaenucha  (Wright)  1879. 

broad,  tt^th  cervical  frin; 
lop  and  extend  0.405  mm,  posteriad. 
.06  nun.  (rom  end  of  frill,  and  o«6 

a  Canada  by  R.  Wright 


(pwKavAa,    Csvical  pa^ulla. 
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36  (35)    No  trifid  cervical  papilla  present. 

AcuaHa  ardeae  (A.  J.  Smith)  1908. 

Male  unknown.  Female  17  by  0.7  mm.  Two  lateral  lips,  each  with  double  papillae.  From 
base  of  each  lip  two  prominent  submedian  ridges  on  surface  extend  posteriad  nearly  to  center  of 
body,  then  dorsad  and  ventrad  respectively  to  join  similar  lines  on  opposite  side.  Esophagus 
2  mm.  long,  in  two  sections:  anterior  narrow  region  0.8  by  0.05  to  0.09  mm.,  posterior  wider 
r^on  1.2  by  0.2  mm.  Anus  0.35  from  tip  of  tail  which  is  bent  strongly  dorsad.  Vulva  near 
center  of  bo^;  no  eggs  developed. 

In  Ardea  kerodias.    Described  originally  as  Dispharagus  ardeae  by  A.  J.  Smith. 

37  (30)     Preanal  papillae  in  male  numerous,  grouped  in  pairs  and  stalked. 

Family  Thelaziidae  Railliet  19 16. 

Head  naked  or  provided  with  cuticular  thickenings  or  helmet-like  covering.  Mouth  with 
2  to  6  very  small  Ups  or  without  any,  followed  by  a  long  vestibule  or  a  short  buccal  capsule. 
Esophagus  composed  of  two  distinct  regions.  Males  with  or  without  lateral  alae  in  caudal 
r^on,  with  a  Unear  row  of  numerous  preanal  papillae,  often  paired;  postanal  papillae  less 
niunerous;  2  spicules,  ahnost  always  imequal.  Female  with  double  uterus;  vulva  variable 
in  location.    Oviparous  or  viviparous. 

Only  genus  in  North  American  aquatic  hosts. 

Cystidicola  Fischer  1797  .    .     38 

No  valid  record  exists  for  the  European  C.  faricnis  in  North  America. 

38  (39)     In  air-bladder  of  salmonid  fishes. 

Cystidicola  stigmatura  (Leidy)  1886. 

Length:  male,  12  to  25  mm.;  female,  20  to  40  nmi.  Width:  male,  0.25  mm.;  female,  0.45 
mm.  Mouth  circular  with  2  minute  lateral  teeth.  Buccal  capsule  tubular,  0.12  to  0.24  mm. 
long.    Anterior  region  of  pharynx  0.5  to  0.6  nun.  by  0.054  mm.,  posterior  region  2.1  to  2.4 

mm.  by  o.i  nun.  Male  with 
narrow  lateral  membranes  on 
caudal  end  ;  5  pairs  of  single 
postanal  papillae,  9  pairs  of 
double  preanal  papillae.  Two 
unlike  spicules;  one  slender  0.8 
to  0.9  mm.  long,  o.oi  mm.  wide; 
other  trowel-shaped,  0.16  mm. 
long,  0.18  mm.  wide.  Female 
sexual  pore  near  center  of  body; 

Ova  thin 


X8s. 


Fig.  830.    Cystidicola  stigmatura.     Anterior  end  of  female. 

(After  Ward  and  Magath.) 

uterus  with  anterior  and  posterior  branches  both  well  developed  and  synunetrical. 
shelled,  containing  developed  embryo  when  laid,  44  by  27  /*. 

In  air-bladder  of  Great  Lakes  trout,  white  fish,  and  lake  herring.  Lake  Erie,  Lake  St. 
Clair,  Lake  Michigan,  Lake  Ontario  (Leidy). 

In  half  or  more  of  fish  examined.  Reported  by  Wright  as  AncyracarUhus  cystidicola  and  by 
Leidy  as  Filaria  stigmatura. 

39  (38)     In  heart  of  white  fish Cystidicola  serrata  (Wright)  1879. 

Length  11  nun.  With  several  small  teeth  around  anterior  end  instead  of  two  as  in  former 
species.  Only  a  single  specimen  found  by  Ramsay  Wright  at  Toronto.  Perhaps  an  imma- 
ture specimen,  either  migrating  in  blood  stream,  or  accidentally  introduced  into  this  peculiar 
location. 

40  (29)    Male  with  conspicuous  ventral  ridges  near  posterior  end;    preanal 

papillae  absent  or  inconspicuous.     Body  spinous. 

Spinitectus  Founnent  1883. 

Mouth  without  lips  or  papillae.  Except  at  extreme  tip  the  body  is  encircled  in  the  ante- 
rior half  or  more  by  rows  of  spines  pointing  backward.  The  ventral  surface  in  the  male  carries 
several  parallel  series  of  rugosities  just  anterior  to  the  anus. 

Representative  North  American  species. 

Spinitectus  gracilis  Ward  and  Magath. 

Mature  female  17  to  19  mm.  long,  0.14  broad;  male  12  mm.  long,  0.075  mni.  broad.  About 
130  rows  of  spines  with  40  to  50  in  each  row.    Anterior  tip  free  from  spines  for  0.1  a  mm.  in 
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lemalc,  o.i  ia  male.    Vulva  ane-foiuth  total  length  from  caudal  tip.    S|ucul««  two,  large, 
htavy,  unequal.     Ova  41  by  14 11,  thick-walled. 
In  mteatiae  oi  black  crappie,  sheepshead,  and  white  bass  at  Fairport,  Iowa.    Abundant. 


Fm.  Rit.    SfiniUchti  tncilis.    Aiteri«  cod  of  fctnik,     X  >».    (After  Ward  and  Huath.) 


41  (38)     Posterior  end  in  female  moditied  to  fonii  a  sort  of  sucker  by  which 
the  parasite  is  attached  to  the  stomach  wall. 

Hedmris  Nitzsch  i8ii. 

ach  with  9  papillae;  3  median,  thinner,  overlapping 
inns.  Tail  oi  iemale  modiRed  lo  ionn  with  included 
..  DC,  the  caudal  tip,  an  adhesive  or^an  or  sucker.  Ekrs  elliptical,  with  iid-iike  areas  at  tiolh 
pointed  poles.  COTitain  developed  embryos.  Male  spirally  wound  around  iemale.  Tail  stronRly 
compre™^  laterally;  6  pairs  postanal  papillae,  i  pair  just  prcanai.  Spicules  a,  similar,  very 
abort,  apparently  grown  together. 

Type  species ffo/ruru  anJrii^Aori]  Nitzsch  1821. 


Also  recorded Hedruris  siredonis  Baird  1858. 

nach  of  Sirtdim  mtacania  from  Meiico."     Male 


43  (17)     Anterior  end  provided  with  heavy,  lateral,  valve-shaped  lips,  ,    .     43 

43  (4S)  Lips  red  or  brown,  very  conspicuous.  Esophagus  with  two  well 
dilTerentiated,  distinctly  separated  regions.  No  preanal 
sucker  in  male. 

Family  Camallanidae  RaiUiet  and  Henry  1915  .  .    44 

Body  nearly  cylindrical,  with  heavy  oral  armature  having  the  appearance  of  a  bivalve  shell. 
which  IS  really  i  thick,  lateral,  valve-like  lips  probably  lunctjoning  as  jaws  and  not  a  buccal  cap- 
sule. Each  valve  marked  by  longitudinal  ridges  terminating  al  the  inner  margin  o(  the  mouth 
in  minute  teeth.  Mouth  an  elongated  oval;  inner  opening  ol  oral  cavity  to  esophagus  round, 
endrcled  by  heavy  basal  ring  of  chitin.  Several  (a  to  4)  heavy  chitinous  rods  diverge  irom 
common  center  at  each  side  of  capsule  along  ades  of  body  beneath  cuticula,  (onning  a  fork 

Esophagus  bipartite,  anterior  region  muscular,  cluh-shaped;  posterior  dark,  granular  (gland- 
nlar?);  valve  to  intestine. 

Toil  of  male  surrounded  by  narrow,  poorly  developed  caudal  alae  with  stalked  papillae.  A 
■ingle  spicule  with  accessory  piece  or  two  nearly  equal  spicules.     Female  semal  pore  towards 

Parasitic  in  alimentary  canal  oi  fishes  and  reptiles. 

Single  genus  known Ciimallanus  RaiUiet  and  Henry  igis. 

ind  Daenitis.    RaiUiet  aad  Henry  have  recently 
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44  (4S)    With  anterior  end  bent  ventrad. 

Camallanus  ancylodirus  Ward  and  Magath. 


Mature  female  i;  mm.  long.  0.56  mm.  broad;  1 
mm.  broad.  Oral  armature  in  (cmate  0.14J  to  0,1 
0.1S7  mm.  broad:  in  male  o.iiS  mm.  long  by  o.i 
with  3  or  4  roots,  in  lemale  o.ii  and  in  male  0.18  mi 
equal.     Vulva  tbree-Glths  of  length  from  anterior  ei 

In  intestine  ol  German  carp-    Kairport,  lova. 


45  (44)     With  anterior  end  attenuated,  not  bent 46 

46  (47)     Vulva  one-lhird  total  length  from  anterior  tip.    No  spines  on  caudal 

lip CamaUanusoxycephalusVila.TAa>aAiAa%a.ih. 

Female  slenderer  than  preceding  species,  35  mm.  long,  0.37  mm.  broad,  straight  througb 
entire  length.  Oral  armature  smaller.  First  esophagus  0.47  by  0,085  mm.;  second  0.57  mm. 
wide.     Male  unknown.     In  Intestine  of  white  bass  and  black  crappie. 


ird  and  Mafatb.] 


47  (46)     Vulva  behind  center  of  body.    Three  small  spines  on  caudal  tip  of 

female Camallanus  Irispirwsus  (Leidy)  1851, 

Mouth  large,  valves  with  8  radiating  lines  on  each  side  of  unstrialcd  median  band,  malting 
16  rays  on  each  valve.  Male  6  mm.  long,  o.u  to  0.16  mm.  broad.  Anus  0.08  mm.  from  caudal 
tip.  Two  s|Hculcs,  O.T2  und  0,4.)  mm.  long.  Female  11  mm.  long,  0.14  to  0.17  mm.  broad. 
First  esophagus  0.3S  by  o.ii  mm;  second  0.46  mm.  long.  Anus  o.oii  mm.  from  caudal  tip 
which  bears  three  minute  points.    Vulva  with  prominent  lips. 

In  small  intestine  of  Emys  cuUala.  E.  rttUidala,  E.  serpata,  Clulydra  icrpenlina.  Philadel- 
phia (Leidy). 

48  (45)     Lips  not  conspicuous:   esophageal  regions  similar  in  structure,  not 

sharply  separated.     Male  with  preanal  sucker. 

Family  Cucl-llanidae  Stossich  1898  .    .     49 

Mouth  elliptical,  with  long  axis  dorso-venlral,  bounded  by  two  lateral  valve?  recalling  those 

of  Camaaanm,     F.sophagua   pestle-shaped  but  without  bulb,   two   regions   appear  alike  in 

structure,  short,   separated  only  by  transverse  partition,     Male  without  caiuki  alae;    two 

equal  spicules;   preanal  sucker  without  homy  ring.    Female  with  vulva  not  far  from  center 


d  to  the  Heterakidae. 
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4g  (50)     With  anterior  end  bent  dorsad.    No  intestinal  cecum  present. 

Cucullanus  O.  F.  Mtillec  1777. 
Anteriot  end  flexed  dorud  60  to  go  degrees.    Spicules  with  oaxsaoiy  piece.    Ovary  double. 
Representative  species  in  North  America. 

Cucutlanus  diiellarius  Ward  and  Magath. 
Body  unifonn  in  diameter  except  for  clitellar-like  swellinc  i  mm.  long,  and  i.j  mm,  from 
Ulterior  tip.  On  each  oral  mugm  three  small  papillae.  Male  10  mm.  lung  by  0.38  mm. 
broad.  Esophaeus  1.45  by  o.ii  (o  0.11  torn.  Spicules  gouge-shaped,  1.61  by  o.ojs  nun.; 
accessoiy  pitix  dagger-shaped.  0.06  by  ojjij  mm.  Two  small  praiial  papillae;  4  pain  of 
poatanab.  Females  u  to  17  by  0.5  mm.  Esophagus  1.6  by  0.13  to  0.31  mm.  Vulva  two- 
tbiids  of  length  from  anterior  end.  Uterus  and  ovary  double.  Ova  6}  t^  46  it. 
In  intestine  of  lake  sturgeon:  Lake  St.  Clair. 

50  {49)    Anterior  end  straight;  we  11 -developed  intestinal  cecum  present. 

Dacnitoides  Ward  and  Magath. 

except  that  anterior  lip  is  not  fleied,  an  accessory 
a  single  ovaty  is  developed.     The  intestine  pos- 
sesses a  prominent  cecum  extending  antcriad  to  the  nerve  ring. 

Representative  species  in  North  America. 

Dacnitoides  cotylophora  Ward  and  Magath. 

Male  4  to  6  mm.  long,  0.1  mm.  broad.     Each  lateral  valve  with  anterior 
marginal  cuticular  thickening  bearing  3  papillae.     Esophagus  0.5  to  0.6  by 

"  "' "       Boundary  between   esophageal  regions  at  nerve  ring. 

ic  mm.     CH.iida.1  nanillae:  one  pair  on  anterior  margm 
single  medial  patuUa  just 


Spicules  0.89  by ,._ 

of  sucker,  four  pairs  between  sucker  ai 


id  four 


pairs  posta 


Female  4  to  5.5  mm.  long,  0.18  mm.  broad.  Anus  0.14  from  posteriot 
tip  with  4  slender  spines  midway  between.  Vulva  one-«ghlh  i>f  total  length 
behind  center  of  body.    Posterior  uterine  branch  has  no  ovary.    Ova  6s 

In  intestine  of  yellow  perch  and  wall-eyed  p\ei  Lake  St.  Clair. 


Ward  ud  Magath.) 

51(16)    Stout  bodied  fonns  with  conspicuous  lips 5a 

53  (55)     Two  heavy  lips.     Body  covered  on  anterior  region  at  least  with 
dentate  or  spinous  plates. 

Family  Ghathostohidae  Railliet  1893. 

Body  covered  in  whole  or  part  by  drcles  of  dentate  cuticul.-ir  iJateS.  Anterior  tip  entarged, 
nnvidnl  with  simple  s|Hnes,  separated  by  nuchal  constriction.  Two  large  fleshy  lips. 
Esophagus  large,  musculaiL  Vulva  behind  middle  of  body.  Two  equal  Spicules.  No  bursa. 
In  male  two  pairs  of  preanal  papillae  and  two  postat^ais. 

Type  genus Gnathoslama  Owen  1836  .    .     53 

Entire  body  or  anterior  end  covered  with  abundant  spines,  often  many  pitted.  Head 
separated  by  circular  constriction,  with  circles  of  simple  spmes.  Two  large,  flraby  lipa.  Spic- 
ids  1,  unei|ual:   vulva  behind  center  of  body.     Male  with  two  pairs  of  postanals. 

Two  species  reported  from  North  American. 

53  C54)     Anterior  plates  palmate  with  eight  spines  each. 

Gnathostoma  horridum  (Leidy)  1856. 

Female  6fi  mm.  long,  3  mm.  broad.     Male  unknown. 

Taken  from  stomach  of  AUisaiar  miaissippUnsis  in  Georgia  and  onf^aaSiy  described  by 
Iiddy  as  Cktiracanlhui  hurridus. 

54  (53)     Anterior  plates  tridentate.     .    .    .    Gnalhosloma  sociate  (Leidy)  1858. 

EemaJe  30  mm,  long,  i.s  mm.  broad.     Male  24  mm.  long,  i  mm.  broad. 
Taken  from  stomach  ol  mink  (Puioriiu  tision)  in  Philadelphia  and  originally  dcaoibed  by 
Leidy  as  ChciracaiUhiH  locioJu. 
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55  (53)    Relatively  thick,  heavy-bodied  forms.    Mouth  with  three  lips,  mor^ 

or  less  coDspicuous.    Always  oviparous. 
Superfamily  Ascakoidea  Railliet  and  Henry  1915  .    .     56 
One  karge  dorsal  and  two  smaller  ventral  lips,  right  and  left  of  medial  line;   aecoadaiy  lipt 
(interlabia)  may  be  intercalated.     Buccal  capsule  never  present.     Donal  lip  bean  rtgubuiy 
two  papillae  and  ventral  lips  one  each.     Ups  rarely  greatly  reduced  (or  absent?). 

56  (68)     Polyrayaria.     Usually  arge  opaque  spedes 57 

For  discussion  of  term  Polymyatia  see  page  515. 

57  (67)    Lips  prominent.     No  ventral  sucker  in  male. 

Family  Ascaiudae  Cobbold  1864  .   .     58 

Male  usually  has  two  spicules.    Female  with  abruptly  conical  posterior  end. 

Type  genus ^^coru  Linnaeus  1758. 

No  fringes  oi  tentacles  on  the  lips.  A  large  and  complex  group.  Differentiated  usually  a> 
the  bans  of  the  form  of  the  lips  which  present  many  modifications  in  minor  details. 

A  Dumber  of  forms  have  been  recorded  under  the  name  Aicaris  which  are  so  inadequate^ 
described  that  their  exact  syslematic  position  roust  depend  on  thor  rediscovery  and  lUIthcr 
study.    Such  are: 

Atcaris  /miia  Ix^dy  1S5S  ol  which  a  single  female  specimen  waa  talten  Irom  the  intestine 
of  the  wood  ibis  in  Georgia. 

Ascarii  pinila  Leidy  1S86  from  the  intestine  of  the  terrapin. 

i4l<:arti  cylindrica  Leidy  1H49  from  the  intestine  of  Bdix  alUrnala  in  Pennsylvania. 

Asairis  entanidiu  Leidy  1S51  from  the  lungs  of  Rana  halecina,  which  the  description  sayi 
is  "not  Atcaris  Higroiemja  Zeder"  (  -  Angioslama  nisrovaiiisu<n  j.i.), 

Aicarii  ItHukallis  Kudolphi  18111,  from  the  stomach  and  intestine  of  AUigator  mittittippi- 
ttaii  or  encysted  on  viscera.     Reported  frequently. 

Probably  most  of  these  do  not  belong  in  the  genus  Ascarii  in  the  strict  sense  and  very  likely 
not  in  the  (amily  of  the  Ascaridae  as  at  present  defined.  These  species  are  not  ndl  known 
ftnd  often  detemunations  have  evidently  been  based  on  general  factors  that  are  not  tiu^ 
diagnostic, 

58  (59)     Lips  relatively  small,  without  intermediate  lobes;  dental  plates  with 

serrate  edges  on  inner  margins. 

Ascaris  lanceolala  Molin  i86a 


oval  groove  on  ventral  surface,  and  parallel  longitudinal 
furrows  on  dorsum:  lateral  to  these  merely  culiciJar  folds 
(weakly  developed  alae  ?).  Papillae:  about  i^  preanaj 
-"•^   "1  postanal  with  one  row  of  long  papillae  m  an  arc. 

.omaeh  of  AUigator  misiissippietuii.     Georgia. 

4.     Aicurii  laHcalala.    Dorsal  lip,  inner  aspect.     X  So. 

nl  view  of  taU  o(  male.     X  6.    (After  von  Drudie,) 

59(58)     Lips  well  developed;  with  btennediate  lobes  or  interlabia.     .    ,     60 

rto  (64)    With  serrate  diintal  plates  on  inner  border  of  lips. 61 

61  (6a,  63)    Tail  of  male  with  6  pairs  of  postanal  papillae. 

AscarU  sukala  Rudolphi  1819. 


very  small.  Tail  of  male  with  G  postanal  pa[Hllae 
and  many  (±64)  preanals.  Bursa  broad.  Eggs 
irregularly  elliptical,  large. 

Reported  in  1S8;  by  Leidy  from  the  Stomach  <d 

terrapin,  Pennsylvania. 
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62  (61,  63)     Tail  of  male  with  4  pairs  of  postanal  papillae. 

Ascaris  ardeae  Smith  1908. 

Female  up  to  80  mm.  long  and  1.8  mm.  broad. 
Head  rounded  with  3  prominent  lips  and  well-marked 
interlabia.  Superior  lip  with  finely  denticulate  anterior 
and  lateral  borders.  Tail  acutely  conical,  vulva  30  mm. 
from  head.  Ova  0.105  too.  11  mm.  by  0.096 too. i  mm.; 
shell  colorless  marked  by  thick-set  pits. 

Male  72  mm.  by  1.5  mm.  Spicules  double,  equal, 
brownish,  i .3  mm.  long.  Tail  incurved,  bluntly  roimded 
with  small  acutely  conical  tip.  Papillae:  2  pairs  on 
conical  tip  also  2  pairs  postanal  and  5  pairs  or  more 
preanal. 

In  Ardea  herodias. 

Much  like  A .  serpentulus  Rudolphi  reported  by  Lddy 
from  same  host.  Probably  Leidy's  record  concerns  this 
species.  The  true  A .  serpentulus  was  collected  by  A. 
J.  Smith  from  a  European  crane  in  the  Philadelphia 
Zoological  Gardens. 


Fig.  826.  Ascaris  ardeae.  Lateral  view 
of  anterior  end,  showing  two  of  the  lips 
(partly  in  piofile)  and  two  of  the  interlabia. 
Ventral  surface  of  male  tail.  (Note  the 
second  pair  of  papillae  from  tip  of  tail  as 
uncertain.)  Magnified.  (After  A.  J.  Smith.) 


63  (61,  62) 


Tail  of  male  with  3  pairs  of  postanal  papillae. 

Ascaris  microcephala  Rudolphi  1819. 

Male  IS  to  45  mm.,  female  45  to  70  mm.  long.  Body  greatly 
attenuated  anteriorly.  Lips  quadrangular,  with  anterior  margin 
concave  and  angles  projecting.  Interlabia  as  long  as  lips.  Cer- 
vical papillae  in  dorsiil  and  ventral  lines.  Tail  of  male  obliquely 
truncated;  papillae  small,  3  postanal  and  31  preanal.    Ova  72  by 

59  M. 

In  crop,  esophagus,  stomach  and  intestine  of  various  herons, 
and  bittern.     Florida  to  Canada. 

Fig.  827.     Ascaris  microcephala.     Dorsal  view  of  head.     Magnified. 

(After  von  Linstow.) 

64  (60)    Without  serrate  labial  plates 65 

65  (66)    With  interlabia Ascaris  helicina  Molin  i860. 


Male  6  to  8  by  0.1  to  0.2  mm.;  female  13  to  28  by  0.3 
to  I  mm.  Three  interlabia.  Lips  almost  quadrangular 
with  auricles  on  anterior  comers.  Tail  of  male  with  5 
postanal  and  4  large  lateral  preanal  papillae.  Vulva  an- 
terior, or  almost  in  center  of  body. 

In  stomach  of  Alligator  mississippienis. 


Fig.  828.     Ascaris  helicina.     Dorsal  lip,   inner  aspect.     X  55. 
Tail  of  male.     X  85.    (After   von  Drascbe.) 


66  (65)     Neither  interlabia  nor  dental  plates  in  oral  armature. 

Ascaris  mucronaia  Schrank  1790. 

Length  52  mm.,  breadth  0.75  mm.  Body  much  attenuated  anteriorly.  Lateral  membrane 
broad  on  head,  disappears  on  neck.  Greatest  breadth  of  upper  lip  twice  its  length;  base 
broader  than  anterior  margin;  lateral  margins  divided  into  anterior  straight  and  posterior 
arcuate  portion.    Tail  of  male  with  2  row^s  of  preanal  papillae  on  each  side. 

From  Alligator  mississippiensis.    Listed  by  Stiles  and  Hassall  in  Leidy  Collection. 

67  (57)     Lips  distinct,  not  large.     Male  with  ventral  sucker  near  anus. 

Family  Heterakidae  Railliet  and  Henry  1914. 

None  known  from  aquatic  hosts.  Likely  to  be  confused  with  Cucullanus  {cf.  page  530)  which 
has  a  preanal  sucker  without  homy  ring.  There  are  in  North  America  numerous  species  of 
this  genus. 
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6S  (56)    Meromyuria.     Small  tran^arent  forms 6g 

For  discussion  of  lenn  Meromyaria  see  page  315- 
Lips  nniple,  inconspJcuotB.    Vu]v&  aaterior.    Caudal  end  of  female  diidnctly  donglte, 
SeponUd  from  Ascarids  by  some  autbois. 

69  (70)     Without  esophageal  or  intestinal  cecum. 

Family  Oxyuudae  Cobbold  1864. 


Among  lonn*  recorded  from  North  America  which  cannot  be  placed  »t  present  owing  to 
imperfect  knowledge  of  their  structure  are; 

Oxyura  dubia  Leidy  iSj6  reported  Irom  Bufa  amerkanus  and  SaiamoKdra  rubra.  Male 
unknown. 

North  American  genus Spironoura  Leidy  1856. 

Mouth  surrounded  by  dicular,  papjllated  lip.  Tail  of  male  spiral,  acute,  tuberculate. 
Spicules  two,  curved,  ensiform,  costate.  Tail  of  female  conical,  acute,  Vldva  at  posterioc 
third. 

Type  ^wcies Sfnronoura  gracUe 'Leidy  iBs6. 


Also  recorded Spiro 


70  (69)  With  cecum  on  esophagus  or  intestine,  or  oa  both. 

Family  Heteroceeilidae  Railliet  and  Henry  rgis  .    .     71 

71  (74)  With  papillae  on  tail  of  male  and  with  ceca  on  both  esophagus  and 

intestine Cowft-aoiecKm  Railliet  and  Henry  191a. 

7  a  {73)    Without  drcle  of  spines  on  tail. 

Contracoecum  spictdigerum  (Rudolphi)  1809. 
Male  iS  to  <M  mm.,  female  30  to  154  mm. 
long.  Lips  small:  interlabia  well  developed 
with  a  small  notch  at  outer  margin.  Inles- 
line  with  diverticulum  at  anterior  end.  Tail 
of  male  with  7  posUnal  papillae  many  (±  40) 


Reported  by  Leidy  in  1856,  i8Si,andiS6S 
from  the  stomach  of  cormorant,  white  and 
brown  pelicans,  and  water  luri:ey.  Florida 
to  Dakota. 

73  {?')    With  circle  of  spines  on  tail. 

Contracoecum  adunca  (Rudolphi)  1809. 

Male  30  to  31  mm,,  female  jo  to  6s  mm.  long.  Weak  lateral 
cuticular  membrBnef.  Linstow  says  interlabia  are  present.  Esoph- 
agus with  cecum  extending  posteriad  0,6  mm.,  and  intestine  with 

coiled:  17  preanal  papillae  in  simple  series,  and  j  postanals.  Tip  of 
tail  ringM  with  fine  spines.  Spicules  long  (1.91  mm.),  equal,  some- 
whal  enlarged    '         ■     •  -   > 


iid  pyloric   appendages   of  shad.      Pennsylva 
y  01  marf""  ^ — ''~  "' ""  '~^ —  '' —  ^'^  "~  '■ 


I   Maine.     Probably  of  mariDe  ongin  though  taken  from  fish  in  freth 
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74  (71)     Without  papillae  oa  tail  of  male  and  with  single  intestinal  cecum. 

Bysterotkylacitim  Ward  and  Magath. 
Anterior  end  with  dutdw  lateral  wings.    Lips  thrt«.  not  pnnnincat.    Esophagus  long, 
tlaider.  with  terminal  bulb.     IntesliDe  with  short  simple  cecum  at  anterior  end,  extending 
posteriad.     Males  with  two  equal  spiculca.     Females  unlcaown- 

Type  species,    .    .     Hysterolhylacium  brachyurum  Ward  and  Magath. 

Male  J3  mm.  long;    maximum  width  0.66  o 


75  (7)     Esophagus  slender,  non-muKular;    lumen  a  capillary  chitirtotis  tube 
traversing  a  row  of  granular  cells. 

Suborder  TrldioByriiigata  .    .     76 

7G  (77)    Anus  lacking;    alimentary  canal  non-ftinctional  in  adult.    Adults 
free  living Family  Merutthidae  Braun  1883. 

These  forms  are  only  distantly  related  to  aquatic  biology  as  the  adults  occur  free  in  khI.  ex 
less  often  on  plants  as  the  tamuus  "cabbage-snake."  The  early  lile  is  spent  as  a  parasite  in 
the  t»ody  cavity  of  some  insect  or  crustacean  from  which  they  occasionally  escape  into  an 

They  are  very  slender,  greatly  elongated,  threadworms  in  which  the  alimentary  canal  is 
fransformcd  in  the  adult  into  a  fat  body.  The  eggs  are  spherical,  with  two  peculiar  stalked, 
tauelated  appendages  at  the  poles.  The  adults  are  fully  considered  in  the  chapter  on  Free- 
living  Nematodes  (consult  page  503). 

The  Mcnnithidae  are  often  confused  with  Gordiacea  to  which  they  bear  a  certain  st^ierfidal 
resemblance.     The  differences  are  discussed  later  (page  535). 

77  (76)     Alimentary  canal  complete  and  functional.    Adults  always  para- 

sitic.   .    .     Family  Trichinellidae  Stiles  and  Crane  1910. 

Esophagus  formed  by  capillary  tube  traversing  chain  of  ceils.  Anterior  region  of  body 
■lender,  posterior  region  swollen.  Anus  terminal.  Male  with  angle  spicule  (or  none?). 
Female  with  one  ovary.     Vulva  near  junction  of  anterior  and  posterior  body  repons. 

The  well  known  human  parasite.  Tridiin^la  spiralis,  commonly  called  trichma,  is  included 
in  this  group  though  in  another  subfamily  from  the  following. 

Subfamily  Trichumkae  Ransom  1911   .    .     78 

78  (79)    Anterior  region  of  body  veiy  slender  and  much  longer  than  posterior 

region /"rtcAum  Roedererand  Wagler  1761. 

In  North  American  aquatic  host. 

Trichuris  opaca  Barker  and  Noyes  1915. 

Male  11  to  18  mm.  long;  anterior  region  tj  to  19  mm. 

nr.  o.ofi  to  o«8  mm.  thick;  posterior  region  7  to  9  inm. 

10  0.16  mm.  thick.    Spicule  a  oun.  long;  sheath 

Female  21  to  30  mm.  bng;  anterior  region  18  to  19 
m.  by  0.06  to  0.07  mm.:  posterior  region  is  to  11  mm. 
J  to  0.15  mm.  Vulva  between  first  and  second  an- 
nor  eleventh  of  posterior  region. 

Duodenum  of  muskrat.     Nebraska. 
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79  (78)    Anterior  region  not  much  slenderer  than  posterior  region  and  equal 

to  it  in  length  or  shorter CapiUaria  2^der  1800. 

In  North  American  aquatic  host. 

Capillaria  ransomia  Barker  and  Noyes  191 5. 

Length  19  to  20  mm.;  breadth  of  male  o.oi  to  0.03  mm.,  of  female  0.022  to  0.065  mm. 
Bursa  of  male  small,  with  2  lateral  lobes.  Spicule  1.^6  mm.  long,  0.007  mm.  broad.  Vulva 
m  anterior  fourth  of  body.    Eggs  0.05  by  0.02  mm.  with  prominent  plugs. 

Duodenum  of  muikrat.    Nebraska. 

GORDIACEA 

The  Gordiacea  are  familiar  to  all  as  the  hairworms  or  "hair 
snakes"  frequently  found  in  the  country  in  drinking  troughs, 
springs,  brooks,  ponds,  or  indeed  any  body  of  water,  large  or  small. 
In  general  appearance  these  worms  are  very  much  like  the  nema- 
todes but  the  more  fully  their  internal  organization  has  become 
known  by  study  the  less  they  seem  to  resemble  that  group  in  de- 
tail, and  the  present  tendency  is  to  separate  them  as  an  independ- 
ent class.     Some  even  make  the  group  an  independent  phylum. 

The  body  resembles  a  bit  of  fine  wire  or  a  tough  root  fiber  in 
appearance.  It  is  nearly  cylindrical,  usually  with  blunt  or  rounded 
anterior  end  and  a  caudal  extremity  of  modified  form,  often  swollen, 
lobed,  or  curled  in  a  loose  spiral. 

Certain  nematodes,  especially  Mermis  which  occurs  free  in  soil 
in  the  adult  stage,  resemble  the  hairworms  so  much  externally  that 
they  are  often  confused  with  them.  The  two  differ  greatly  in 
internal  structure  and  somewhat  in  less  important  external  fea- 
tures; but  by  their  pointed  anterior  end,  tapering  body,  and 
smooth,  finely  striated  and  somewhat  transparent  cuticula  the 
true  nematodes  are  usually  easily  distinguished  from  the  Gordi- 
acea with  blunt  head,  cylindrical  body,  and  roughened,  ordinarily 
also  papillate,  irregular  cuticula.  Mermis  in  particular  is  most 
readily  distinguished  by  the  pointed  posterior  end  and  when  alive 
by  the  active  anterior  region. 

In  the  Gordiacea  a  single  orifice  serves  as  the  common  outlet  of 
the  reproductive  and  alimentary  systems,  alike  in  both  sexes;  it  is 
located  near  the  posterior  end.  There  are  no  lateral  lines  and  the 
male  never  possesses  spicules. 

These  animals  are  so  opaque  that  little  or  no  internal  structure 
is  visible  on  examination  either  with  the  naked  eye  or  with  the 
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aid  of  a  microscope.  The  most  of  the  features  on  which  classifi- 
cation is  based  are  external  and  must  be  regarded  as  arbitrary 
and  trivial.  The  internal  structure  can  be  studied  only  with 
difficulty  by  complicated  technic  and  may  be  passed  here  without 
description. 

In  one  respect  the  Gordiacea  differ  from  the  parasitic  worms 
heretofore  considered:  the  adults  are  free-living  and  it  is  only  the 
young  stages  which  carry  on  a  parasitic  existence.  Probably  the 
free  aquatic  stage  is  merely  a  reproductive  period,  even  though  it 
is  prolonged  for  several  weeks  or  months.  The  worm  when  loaded 
with  eggs  is  round  and  plump,  but  the  spent  female  is  often  wrinkled 
and  flattened. 

Gordius  deposits  its  eggs  in  a  long  white  or  grayish  cord  which 
may  be  several  feet  long  and  apparently  many  times  the  bulk  of 
the  female  worm.  In  some  species  the  cord  breaks  up  into  shorter 
pieces.  The  worms  are  often  observed  in  knotted  masses,  con- 
sisting of  two  or  more  worms  coiled  together.  In  some  cases  at 
least  they  are  coiled  about  the  egg  strings  and  remain  for  many 
days  in  this  position,  thus  in  a  sense  exercising  protection  over  the 
developing  embryos.  It  is  commonly  said  that  the  Gordiacea  de- 
posit their  eggs  in  brooks  or  other  running  water,  but  I  have  found 
some  species  in  abundance  on  water  plants  and  in  knotted  masses 
along  the  shore  of  Lake  St.  Clair,  Lake 
Erie,  and  Lake  Michigan.  Rarely  I 
have  seen  a  conspicuous  windrow  of 
adult  worms  and  egg  masses  extending 
for  some  distance  along  the  water's 
margin  of  an  inland  lake  and  probably 
washed  up  there  by  wave  action.  The 
minute  embryo  {Fig.  832)  which  hatches 
from  these  eggs  after  a  brief  period 
possesses  a  conspicuous  proboscis  and 
set  of  hooks  at  the  anterior  end.  By 
Fic.  Bjj.  En^royo  Di  Paratardim  this  powerful  boring  apparatus  the  cm- 
CAfur  Momgomery )  (jryo  foTces  Its  Way  into  some  aquatic 

insect,  often  the  mayfly  larva.  Further  changes  are  not  known 
except  that  in  the  body  cavity  of  various  adult  insects,  such  as 
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beetles,  grasshoppers,  and  crickets,  are  found  well-grown  and  neariy 
mature  larvae  of  the  hairworms.  On  escaping  into  the  water  from 
these  insects,  the  worms  become  sexually  mature  and  the  cycle  is 
completed.  Villot  denied  the  necessity  of  an  intermediate  host, 
but  others  have  held  that  the  hairworm  undergoes  two  and  per- 
haps more  changes  of  host  during  the  complete  life  cycle.  When 
the  worm  escapes  from  an  insect  it  swims  about  actively  in  the 
water  but  even  where  the  capillary  esophagus  is  not  closed  so  that 
the  taking  of  food  is  absolutely  precluded,  the  worms  probably 
take  no  nourishment  in  the  aquatic  stage. 

Hairworms  in  an  early  or  late  larval  condition  have  been  re- 
corded as  parasites  not  only  in  the  insects  cited  above  but  also  less 
frequently  in  spiders,  oligochaetes  (Lumbricidus) ,  snails,  and  rarely 
in  distomes,  fish,  and  amphibians  (?).  In  the  last  three  types  their 
presence  is  no  doubt  purely  accidental.  Adults  in  the  free-living 
stage  have  been  reported  a  number  of  times  as  human  parasites. 
Here  their  presence  is  also  fortuitous  and  is  doubtless  due  to  the  ac- 
cidental swallowing  of  specimens  in  water  or  in  food  eaten  uncooked. 

The  number  of  species  of  Gordiacea  in  North  America  is  not 
large  and  thanks  to  the  splendid  work  of  Montgomery  the  group 
is  well  known.  The  following  synopsis  is  based  on  his  papers. 
The  range  of  species  has  been  somewhat  increased  by  my  own  col- 
lections from  regions  not  represented  in  his  records.  I  have  also 
been  given  valuable  unpublished  data  by  H.  G.  May.  Even  yet 
there  are  no  records  from  the  southeastern  or  northwestern  United 
States  and  only  a  single  record  each  from  Canada  and  Alaska. 
The  absence  of  records  from  any  region  indicates  lack  of  study  in 
that  region  rather  than  scarcity  of  material. 

Only  three  well-marked  genera  are  known:  Gordius,  Chordodes, 
and  Paragordius,  all  of  which  are  represented  in  this  continent. 

KEY  TO  NORTH  AMERICAN   GORDIACEA 

I  (8)  Anterior  region  distinctly  attenuated,  coming  nearly  to  a  point;  usu- 
ally lighter  than  the  rest  of  the  body  and  without  a  dark 
ring Chordodes  Creplin  1847   ■    •     2 

Caudal  end  simple,  not  lobcd:  in  female  somewhat  enlarged.  External  surface  c»mplicated; 
several  types  of  areoles  present. 

Because  the  males  and  females  are  distinctly  unlike  in  external  appearance  they  come  out  as 
separate  groups  in  the  key.  The  cross  references  carry  the  student  back  to  the  other  sex  in 
each  case.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  key  line  which  ultimately  determines  the  spedes  is  usually 
alike  in  both  sexes. 
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2  (5)    Caudal  end  slenderer  than  preceding  region  of  body,  with  tendency  to 

roll  into  spiral  form (Males  of  Chordodes)  .   .     3 

The  doacal  orifice  is  ventro-median  and  the  ventral  surface  possesses  a  shallow  furrow  or 
groove  from  this  orifice  to  the  posterior  extremity. 

3  (4)    Cuticnlar  areoles  longer  than  high;   small  circular  pits  upon  and  be- 

tween them.  .    .     Chordodes  occidentalis  Montgomery  1898. 

For  female  of  this  spedes  consult  6  in  this  key. 

Male  up  to  255  mm.  long,  1.5  mm.  broad.  Color  light  brown  to 
black;  tip  of  head  yellowish  white.  A  western  spedes;  Montana, 
Wyoming,  California,  Arizona,  Texas,  Mexico. 

An  Acridiid  is  known  to  serve  as  host  for  this  spedes. 

Fig.  833.    Head  and  surface  areoles  of  Chordodes  occidentalis  9  •    Hi^ily 

magnified.    (After  Montgomeiy.) 


4  (3)    Cuticular  areoles  higher  than  long. 

Chordodes  morgani  Montgomery  1898. 

For  female  of  this  spedes  consult  7  in  this  key. 

Male  64  to  220  mm.  long.  Color  dull  chocolate  brown,  except  anterior  end  which  is  always 
white.  Papillae  of  several  tjrpes;  the  most  regular  conical  with  short  spine,  and  the  highest 
papiUae  with  a  few  spines  on  the  summit  of  each  being  typical. 

The  spedes  manifests  a  high  degree  of  individual  and  sexual  variation.  Recorded  from 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Florida,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska.  C.  puerilis,  origi- 
nally described  from  two  males,  belongs  here. 

A  Blattid  is  known  to  serve  as  host  for  this  spedes. 
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FXo.  834.  Cuticula  of  Chordodes  mttrgani  9 
in  transverse  section.  Highly  magnified.  (After 
MoDtgomery.) 


Fio.  835.  Cuticula  of  Chordodes  mertani 
t  in  transverse  section.  Highly  magnmed. 
(After  Montgomeiy.) 


5  (2)     Caudal  end  swollen,  somewhat  knob-shaped;    also  marked  off  by  a 

slight   constriction.     No   tendency  to   roll  into   a  spiral. 

(Females  of  Chordodes)   .    .     6 

The  females  of  Gordius,  which  may  easily  be  confused  with  these,  never  have  more  than  a 
slight  swelUng  at  the  caudal  end  and  this  is  not  marked  off  by  a  constriction. 


6  (7)    Cuticular  areoles  longer  than  high;  small  circular  pits  upon  and  be- 
tween them   .    .      Chordodes  occidentalis  Montgomery  1898. 


For  male  and  range  of  this  spedes  consult  3  in  this  key. 
Anterior  region  much  attenuated;  head  pointed.    Areoles  low. 
darker  neck  ring  and  black  mouth  spot. 


Color  yellowish  brown  with 


7  (6)    Cuticular  areoles  higher  than  long. 

Chordodes  morgani  Montgomery  1898. 

For  male  and  range  of  this  spedes  consult  4  in  this  key.  The  variable  papillae  are  also 
noted  there. 

Female  up  to  222  nun.  long.  In  the  largest  females  the  cuticula  in  surface  view  is  like  that 
of  the  males,  except  that  the  large  papillae  are  less  numerous.  CoXot  averages  lighter  than  in 
the  male. 
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t  (i)    Anterior  region  very  slightly  or  not  at  all  attenuated.    Tip  white,  usually 

followed  by  a.  distinct  dark  ring 9 

Caudal  end  lobed :  in  female  if  not  lobed  then  of  unlfonn  oUiber  with  body  or  dijhtly  en- 
Uiged.  but  not  set  off  by  i  distinct  constriction. 

9  (10)  Anterior  region  slightly  attenuated,  tip  obliquely  truncate;  dark 
ring  very  broad Paragordius  C^mer&iiO  iSgy. 

Caudal  end  trilobed  in  E'miale  and  only  bilobed  in  male.  All  nulei  of  Gtrdius  also  have  the 
caudal  end  bilobed. 

Montgomery  tightly  emphasized  the  absence  of  doacol  musculature  in  the  male  and  the 
exceedingly  long  cloaca  in  the  temale  as  ntost  signiScant  generic  features  to  which  the  caudal 
lobes  were  subordinate  in  value.     For  mere  diagnostic  purposes  the  btter  are  couvenient. 

Only  species  in  North  America.  .    .     Paragordius  varius  (Leidy)  1831. 

Males  more  slender  and  cansideiably  longer  than  females;  up  to  350  mm.  long,  o.g  nun. 
wide;   female  up  to  250  mm.  long,  2  mm.  wide. 

The  long  trilobed  tail  of  the  female,  the  long  cyhndrical  caudal  lobes  in  the  male,  the  obliquely 
Utmcated  bead,  and  the  usually  very  dark-colored  ring  around  the  head  make  its  identification 

Montgomery  found  the  larva  only  in  Aehatia  abirniala  ICryllus  ajji'mtfij).  Found  by 
Minnie  E.  Watson  in  the  same  host  at  Urbana.  lUinois,  and  by  H.  G.  May  in  the  same  host 
and  also  in  Nemebiui  /aseialus  at  Douglas  Lake,  Michigan, 

FromNewEnglandtoNew  York.  Virginia  (and  southward?;  il  is  reported  from  Guatemala); 
also  Kansas  and  California.  I  have  specimens  from  Lake  Erie,  X^e  St.  Clair,  Lake 
Michigan,  and  Nebraska. 


Fig.  8^6     Piri(«rrf  ■  lur  lu     a  lauraJ  aspecl  dI  head      X  is      (Ongmal ) 
X  ij.    (Oni.nal)    c. dorsal  vk»  of  Ud  (lentalc)      X  i;      (MterStk*)    rf,  wiuce  vm  m  i: 
male  and  a.  in  icmale.    Highly  nagnifiEd.    (After  MoDtgomecy.) 

lo  (g)    Anterior  region  not  attenuated,  tip  usually  rounded. 

Gordius  Linnaeus  1758  . 
Caudal  end  bilobed  in  male;  simple,  not  enlarged  in  female. 

11(12)     Caudal  end  bilobed,  spirally  inrolled.    .    (Males  of  Gwiiiiu)  . 

13  (13)    Arcuate  cuticular  ridge  anterior  and  lateral  to  cloacal  pore. 

Gordius  alascensis  Montgomery  1907. 

Female  not  known ;  male  1 10  mm.  Ions,  slen- 
der, cylindrical.  Head  rounded.  Caudal  lobel 
without  hairs  or  spicules.  Areolea  irregular,  in- 
terconnected.    Color  dark  brown  with  daricei 
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13  (i  a)    No  cuticular  ridge  anterior  and  lateral  to  cloaca)  pore 14 

14  (15)     Behind  cloacal  pore  sharp  V-shaped  ridge. 

Gordius  vUioti  Rosa  i88a. 

For  female  o<  this  species  coosuit  13  in  thii  \ty. 
T\o3  spears  vbs  dcsoibed  by  MoDtgomeiy  &s  G. 
aquiaUia.      Several   subspecies  have  been  distin- 
guished.   In  Che  typical  form  the  cuticula  is  ma^ed 
with  large  light  spots. 

Male  up  to  6ss  mm.  long,  1.3  mm.  broad,  equal 
in  diameter  througbout;  both  ends  obtuse;  no  true 
areoles  present. 

From  Canada,  New  England,  New  York  to  South 

Carolina;  westward  to  South  Dakota,  Montana,  and 

Cahfomia;  south  to  Oklahoma,  Teias  and  Merico. 

Fic.  3j8.    CsntiHi  tUIcii  i  \  ventral  view  of       Various  Acridiidae  serve  as  hosts  for  thii  ^>ecies. 

■nlcnotindpoaCeriaiendaoibiidy.    MacniSed.  Also  found  in  LocusCUae  by  H.  G.  May, 

(Alter  Manlgomeiy,) 

15  (14)     Cuticula  behind  cloacal  pore  without  sharp,  V'shaped  ridge.  .    .     16 
Paragordius  tariui  which  might  be  confused  here  is  readily  distinguishable  by  the  trun- 
cated anterior  end. 

t6  (17)     On  each  side  of  cloacal  pore  a  longitudinal  line  o(  hairs. 

Gordius  lineatus  Lddy  1851. 


For  female  of  this  species  consult  38  in  this  key. 
Male  up  to  178mm.  long. 0.6mm. broad;   very  slender.     Pale 
yellow  or  DufT  in  color;   areolea  small.      Perhaps  only  a  young 
^      fom  of  C.  Tiilcli.     Most  of  the  specimens  taken  from  springs. 
F10.839.  CwdHuIiwrim  ^  ;    [jj,  Y„k_  Pennsylvania.  Maryland.  Michigan, 
anlenor  ana  postenor  truu-  ana 
■ur^ce  vkw  of  cuticula.    Mag- 
nified.   (After  Montgomeiy.) 


18  (31)     Conical  spicules  behind  cloacal  aperture 19 

19  (20)     Caudal  lobes  short,  thick,  and  nearly  conical. 
Gordius  densareolalus  Montgomery  1898. 

For  female  of  this  species  consult  19  in  this  key- 
Male  up  to  igomm.  long.  1.1  mm.  broad.     Body  robust.    Conical  miiiet 
on  ventral  surface  of  caudal  lobes.      Color  deep  chocolate,  with  black 
ring  about  cloaJ^l  aperture.     Wyoming,  Montana,  Cahfomia. 


30  (19)    Caudal  lobes  nearly  cylindrical. 

Gordius  longareolalus  Montgomery  1898. 

Female  of  this  species  unknown. 

Male  lis  mm.  long,  0.5  mm.  broad.     Loo^todi- 

nally  arranged  elongate  areoles  characteristic  and 

_-j^^        of  rounded -conical  (orm  without  median  groove. 

■'•'STtt"'      No  hairs  between  areoles.    Color  deep  olive  brown ; 

~~'  tip  o(  head  white.     California. 

Fic.  811.    Gsriiiu  kmioruialui    ^  ;  bead,  tail  m  ven- 
tnl  tipKi.  and  culkular  ueola.    Mignified.     (After 
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21  (i8)    No  conical  spicules  behind  cloacal  aperture;    caudal  lobes  cylin- 
drical  Gorditis  platycephalus  Montgomery  1898. 


For  female  of  this  species  consult  30  in  this  key. 

Male  up  to  216  mm.  long,  i  mm.  broad.  Tlie  flattened 
anterior  end  is  characteristic,  but  Montgomery  found  one 
specimen  apparently  of  G.  demareolatus  with  this  feature  and 
could  ezplam  it  only  as  a  hybrid  form.  Canada,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Guatemala. 


Fig.  84a.     Gordius   platycepkaltu   t ;   head  and  tail  in  ventiml 

Magnified.     (Aftei 


aspect. 


Iter   M<uitgomery.) 


22  (11)    Caudal  end  straight,  not  enlarged  nor  lobed. 

(Females  of  Gordius)  .   .     23 
Compare  5  in  key. 

23  (24)    No  elevated  cuticular  areoles  on  surface  of  body. 

Gordius  villoU  Rosa  1882. 

For  male  and  range  of  this  species  consult  14  in  this  key. 

Largest  female  705  nmi.  long,  1.9  mm.  broad.  One  variety  (G.  viiloti  difficilis  Mont- 
gomery) has  cuticular  areoles  at  the  ends  of  the  body  only.  The  other  varieties  are  like  the 
males  marked  with  light  spots  or  plain.  Montgomery  found  some  points  of  difference  from 
the  European  type,  and  the  American  form  may  prove  on  further  study  to  be  a  separate 
species. 

24  (23)    Elevated  cuticular  areoles  cover  the  entire  surface  of  the  body.     25 

25  (26)     Paired  dark  stripes  occur  in  median  lines. 

Gordius  leidyi  Montgomery  1898. 

Male  of  this  species  is  unknown.  Female 
295  mm.  long,  i  .5  mm.  broad.  Sharply  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  species  in  the  genus 
by  the  peculiar  truncated  form  of  the  posterior 
end  and  the  two  narrow  parallel  stripes  of 
intense  reddish  brown  in  the  median  une  (A 
the  dorsal  groove. 

In  the  L«dy  collection;  source  unknown. 

Fig.  843.    Gordius  leidyi  9  !  head  and  tail  in  dor- 
sal aspect.    Magnified.    (After  M<uitgomexy.) 

26  (25)     Dark  stripes  in  median  lines  are  lacking 27 

The  unknown  female  of  Gordius  longareolaius  probably  faUs  here. 

27  (30)    Areoles  not  elongated  in  long  axis  of  body;  head  not  flattened.  .     28 

28  (29)    Areoles  close-set,  tending  to  produce  longitudinal  ridges. 

Gordius  lineatus  Leidy  185 1. 

For  male  and  range  of  this  species  consult  16  in  this  key. 

Female  up  to  283  mm.  long,  0.8  mm.  broad;  like  male  very  slender.  Deeper  buff  color  as 
against  the  pale,  transparent  yellowish  white  of  the  male.  In  the  female  the  cloacal  orifice  is 
surrounded  by  a  narrow  reddish-brown  ring. 

29  (28)    Areoles  more  or  less  confluent,  tending  to  produce  transverse  rows; 

head  usually  cylindrical. 

Gordius  densarcolatus  Montgomery  1898. 

For  male  and  range  of  this  species  consult  19  in  this  key. 

Female  up  to  395  mm.  long,  1.7  mm.  broad.  Body  robust.  Head  white,  followed  by  light 
buff  ring  and  broad  reddish  brown  ring;  cloacal  pore  surrounded  by  thin  black  ring  and  broker 
circular  reddish  brown  area;  body  generally  c^'^olate  or  yellowish  brown.  Cloacal  ai)erture 
in  a  ventral  depression. 
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3D  (27) 


Areoles  not  elongated,  usually  separated;   head  usually  flattened; 

interareolar  groups  of  fine  hairs. 
Gordius  platycephalic 

Montgomery  1898. 

For  male  and  range  of  this  species  consult  21 
in  this  key.  Female  up  to  335  mm.  long,  1.4 
mm.  broad.  Posterior  end  slightly  enliuged. 
Color  brown;  tip  of  head  lighter;  dark  ring 
around  neck. 

Fig.  844.  Gordius  platycepkalus  O  ;  bead  in  dorsal 
aspect,  tail  in  ventnd  aspect,  and  surface  view  of 
cuticula.    Magnified.    (After  Montgomery.) 


ACANTHOCEPHALA 

The  Acanthocephala  or  proboscis  roundworms  constitute  a  most 
remarkable  group  both  in  the  extreme  adaptation  to  the  parasitic 
habit  which  they  manifest  and  in  the  unique  structure  which  pre- 
sents little  or  no  parallel  to  any  other  type  of  animal.  Most  of 
them  are  small,  measuring  only  a  few  millimeters  in  length  although 
the  common  parasite  of  the  pig,  Gigantorhynchus  hirudinaceus 
(commonly  called  Echinorhynchus  gigas),  reaches  a  length  of  15 
cm.  in  the  male  and  30  to  50  cm.  in  the  female. 

In  form  they  are  elongate,  roughly  cylindrical,  or  spindle-shaped 
but  with  several  distinct  regions  that  give  the  body  an  irregular 
form.  These  regions  are  a  retractile  proboscis  armed  with  hooks, 
a  neck,  and  a  body  proper.  When  examined  living  the  body  is 
often  flattened  or  slightly  bent,  and  displays  a  surface  irregularly 
roughened  or  marked  by  transverse  ridges  of  varying  size.  When 
removed  to  normal  salt  solution  or  preserved  in  other  fluids,  they 
tend  to  assume  a  smooth  rounded  form,  sometimes  with  slight 
regular  annulations  that  suggest  segmentation  but  in  fact  do  not 
extend  beyond  the  dermal  layer. 

At  the  anterior  end  the  proboscis,  which  is  retractile  and  in  pre- 
served specimens  often  partly  or  wholly  withdrawn  into  the  body, 
presents  a  variable  form  being  in  various  species  cylindrical,  glo- 
bose, filiform,  spindle-shaped,  and  even  more  complex;  it  may  be 
long  or  short,  straight,  oblique,  or  at  right  angles  to  the  long  axis. 
The  particular  form  is  characteristic  of  the  genus  or  species  and  useful 
in  diagnosis.    The  proboscis  bears  always  a  considerable  number  of 
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recurved  hooks  which  are  arranged  in  rows.  One  can  distinguish 
both  longitudinal  and  circular  rows  and  as  the  hooks  alternate 
they  form  a  quincunx  pattern.  The  number,  form,  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  hooks  are  again  diagnostic  features.  Usually  the  hooks 
are  strongly  recurved  but  they  may  be  almost  straight  and  often 
the  form  varies  from  tip  to  base  of  the  proboscis.  The  form  of  the 
root  is  also  subject  to  variation  in  different  species.  In  a  few  cases 
the  hooks  differ  on  the  dorsal  and  ventral  sides  of  the  proboscis. 

In  most  species  a  neck  intervenes  between  the  proboscis  and  the 
body  proper.  It  is  nearly  always  unarmed  and  usually  short.  At 
times  it  is  externally  very  sharply  marked  off  from  the  body  or 
again  difficult  to  distinguish.  Internally  a  cuticular  fold  or  sep- 
tum divides  the  hypoderm  of  the  proboscis  and  neck  completely 
from  that  layer  in  the  body.  The  circular  insertion  of  a  retractor 
muscle  at  this  point  also  separates  these  regions  from  each  other. 

The  body  proper  forms  the  major  part  of  the  animal.  It  is 
usually  unarmed  but  may  bear  small  spines  of  definite  form  and 
arrangement  on  some  portion  of  the  external  surface. 

The  body  wall  has  on  the  exterior  a  thin  cuticula  which  is  not 
conspicuous  as  in  nematodes.  The  subjacent  hypoderm  possesses 
in  one  group  a  few  very  large  and  prominent  nuclei  which  were 
seen  by  early  investigators  though  their  true  nature  was  not  divined. 
These  nuclei  usually  show  as  swellings  or  prominences  on  the  sur- 
face. In  most  Acanthocephala,  however,  the  hypoderm  has  many 
small  nuclei  which  cannot  be  seen  on  casual  observation.  Two 
elongate  organs,  the  lemnisci,  are  projections  of  the  hypoderm 
posteriad  into  the  body  cavity.  They  originate  at  the  line  be- 
tween neck  and  body  proper  and  vary  in  size  and  form  in  different 
species.  Their  function  is  unknown.  The  body  wall  contains  a 
system  of  lacunae  which  is  conspicuous  both  in  living  and  pre- 
served specimens  as  two  longitudinal  vessels  with  smaller  anasto- 
moses usually  numerous  and  irregular. 

The  proboscis  sheath,  usually  a  closed  muscular  sac,  is  attached 
at  the  base  of  the  proboscis,  or  rarely  inside  that  organ.  The  pro- 
boscis can  be  inverted  into  the  sheath.  The  brain  lies  within  the 
sheath  concealed  between  the  retractor  muscles.  Its  precise  loca- 
tion may  be  determined  by  the  retinacula,  a  pair  of  nerve  cords 
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passing  from  it  directly  through  the  sheath  and  obliquely  to  the 
body  wall. 

No  trace  of  an  alimentary  system  has  been  found  in  the  adult 
or  in  any  stage  of  development.  Nutrition  is  thus  provided  for 
entirely  by  absorption. 

The  sexes  are  separate  in  all  cases.  The  genital  pore  in  both  is 
at  or  very  near  the  posterior  tip.  The  male  is  smaller  and  more 
slender  than  the  female  and  often  distinguished  externally  by  a 
bell-shaped  bursa  that  surrounds  the  genital  pore.  This  is  a  mus- 
cular fold  which  is  held  within  the  body  except  at  coition  and 
may  be  forced  out  by  the  contraction  accompanying  the  preser- 
vation of  the  specimen.  Two  oval  testes  lie  usually  in  the  center 
of  the  body  one  behind  the  other.  Farther  back  is  a  group  usu- 
ally of  a.  few  large  cells,  the  cement  glands. 


rwepUilc:  Iw,  invtfloi  of  n«k 


jo!  "{Wr"vin  6™ 


1  of  proboscis  n 


In  the  female  a  ligament  extends  through  the  center  of  the  body 
cavity  from  end  to  end.  The  ovary,  which  is  present  only  in  the 
larval  stage,  produces  great  numbers  of  ova  that  later,  surrounded 
by  a  heavy  covering  of  three  distinct  membranes,  float  free  in  the 
body  cavity.  A  complicated  apparatus  known  as  the  uterine  bell, 
located  in  the  body  cavity  near  the  posterior  end,  performs  rhyth- 
mic contractions  that  discharge  from  the  body  all  well-developed 
embryos  and  return  to  the  body  cavity  all  that  are  not  sufficiently 
matured. 

The  life  history  of  Acanthocephala  is  almost  unknown.  Those 
parasitic  in  terrestrial  hosts  develop  probably  without  any  rela- 
tion to  the  aquatic  fauna  as  Cigantorkynckus  ktrudinacens  of  the 
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pig  finds  its  intermediate  host  in  terrestrial  beetle  larvae.  Of 
forms  from  aquatic  hosts  it  is  inferred  that  the  ripe  embryos  dis- 
charged into  the  water  with  the  feces  of  the  host  attain  by  chance 
a  suitable  intermediate  host  which  is  probably  a  crustacean  or  in- 
sect and  in  that  develop  to  the  end  of  the  larval  stage.  When 
this  intermediate  host  is  eaten  by  the  final  host  the  parasite  reaches 
the  place  in  which  it  can  complete  its  development. 

Almost  no  records  have  been  published  of  Acanthocephala  from 
North  American  fresh-water  hosts.  My  own  collections  and  re- 
cent papers  by  Van  Cleave,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  also  for  valu- 
able vmpublished  data,  give  at  best  an  imperfect  survey  of  the 
field.  The  system  used,  which  follows  in  the  main  Luhe's  work,  is 
also  confessedly  artificial  and  incomplete. 

KEY  TO  NOJITH  AMERICAN  ACANTHOCEPHALA 

1  (lo)    In  hypoderm  and  lemnisci  only  a  few  giant  nuclei. 

Family  Neoechinorhynchidae  Ward  .   .     2 

Primitive  Acanthocephala  with  hypoderm  consisting  of  a  syncytium  in  which  are  six  giant 
nuclei,  ordinarily  arranged  so  that  five  lie  in  the  mid-dorsal  line  and  one  in  the  mid-ventral. 
One  lemniscus  contains  two  gi^^nt  nuclei  and  the  other  only  one.  These  nuclei  are  usually 
conspicuous  on  external  examination. 

Proboscis  sheath  contains  only  a  single  layer  of  muscles.  Cement  gland  a  compact  mats. 
Neck  lacking.  Muscles  weakly  developed.  Lacunar  system  with  simple  circular  cornice* 
tions. 

2  (9)    Proboscis  globose,  or  nearly  so;  with  three  circles  of  hooks. 

Neocchinorhynchus  Stiles  and  Hassall  1905  .   .     3 

Proboscis  short,  globose,  with  few  hooks.  Hooks  of  anterior  row  much  larger  than  those  ia 
center  and  basal  rows.     Cement  gland  with  eight  nuclei. 


3  (4)    Twelve  hooks  in  each  circle. 

Neoechinorhynchus  gracilisentis  (Van  Cleave)  19 13. 

Body  small,  tapering  slightly  toward  both  ends,  bent 
into  a  crescent.  Mature  females  1.7  to  4  mm.  long; 
maximum  width  0.38  mm.  just  anterior  to  center  of 
body.  Males  i  .5  to  3  mm.  long,  maximum  breadth  0.3 
mm.  Proboscis  slightly  longer  than  wide  with  con- 
striction between  second  and  third  row  of  hooks. 
Hooks  delicate,  in  anterior  row  curved^  15  to  17/1 
long,  in  middle  row  12  to  15  /i  long,  in  basal  row  nearly 
straight,  15  to  20 /i  long.  Embryos  spindle-shaped,  36 
to  40  n  long  by  10  m  broad. 
Fig.  84s.  Neoechinorhynchus  gracilisentis.      In  int«tine  and  ceca  of  hickory  shad<  IlHnois  River; 

Proboscis.   X9S;  hooks  and  embryos.    X  October  to  May. 

310.    (After  Van  Cleave.) 


4  (3)    Six  hooks  in  each  circle S 
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S  (8)     Terminal  hooks  over  90  fi  long.     Embryos  under  50  m  long 6 


6  (7)     Body  8  to  32  mm.  long.     Embryos  very  small. 

Neoechinorhynchus  emydis  (Leidy)  1852. 


Body  much  elongated,  cylindrical.    Female 

10  to  32  mm.  long,  0.7  mm.  in  maximum 
width.  Male  8  to  1 1  mm.  l(nig  by  0.7  mm. 
broad.  Proboscis  globose,  0.175  mm.  long. 
Hooks  large,  in  anterior  row  strongly  recurved, 
Q5  to  103  n  long,  in  middle  row  49  to  59  m 
long,  in  basal  row  35  to  54  /n  long,  nearly 
straight.    Embryos  very  small,  oval,  x6  by 

11  /i. 
Originally  described  by  Lddy  from  the  in- 
testine of   various  species  of   Emys   from 

^      „^„      ...      .  ..      «.,      Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.     Frequent  in 

Fio.  84^   iV«a«AmfljrA|yiicAiM  mydw.    P«>b<»cis     Mdacodemmys  geograpkicus   (Lesueur)   and 

Clii^)  ^*        '^  Pseudemys  degans  Mm   from    the    Illinois 

River. 


(6)     Body  2  to  13  mm.  long.     Embryos  about  40  m  long. 

Neoechinorhynchus  teneUus  (Van  Cleave)  19 13. 


Body  small,  both  ends  curved  strongly  ventrad. 
Postenor  two-thirds  of  body  markedly  attenuated. 
Female  3.5  to  13  mm.  long,  0.6  mm.  in  maximum 
breadth;  males  2  to  8  mm.  long,  0.5  mm.  broad.  Pro- 
boscis nearly  cylindrical,  0.150  mm.  long  by  0.135  nun. 
wide.  Anterior  hooks  90  to  iio/i  long,  heavy;  middle 
hooks  38  M  long;  basal  hooks  27  /n  long.  Embryos 
37  to  45  by  12  to  16 /i. 
«,-    ft,.      Tff ^i.-«^L,^,i.„,  #—//«,       Intestine  of  Esox  lucius  L.  from  Lake  Marquette 

X  330>    (After  Van  Cleave.) 


8  (5)     Terminal  hooks  usually  less  than  90  n  long.    Embryos  over  50  m  long. 

Neoechinorhynchus  cylindratus  (Van  Cleave)  191 3. 

Large,  straight-bodied.  Female  10  to  15  mm. 
long,  0.7  mm.  in  maximum  width,  just  behind 
proboscis.  Male  4.5  to  8.5  mm.  long,  0.5  to  0.7 
mm.  in  maximum  breadth  near  anterior  end. 
Proboscis  slightly  broader  (0.172  mm.)  than 
long  (0.15  mm.).  Anterior  hooks  79  to  97/1 
long,  heavy,  strongly  recurved,  center  hooks 
37  M  long,  basal  hooks  21  to  25  m  long.  Em- 
bryos 49  to  51  M  long  by  15  to  21  /i  broad. 
Pf^  In  intestine  of  Micro f^r us  salamoides  (La- 
(After  c6p.).  Pelican  Lake,  Minnesota,  and  of  Af^ 
guiUa  chrysypaf  Woods  Hole,  Massachusetts. 


Fig.  848. 
bosds,  X  75 
Van  Ctoave.) 


N eoeckinorkynckui  cylindratus. 
;  books  and  embryos,  X  230. 
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9  (3)     Proboscis  long.     Numerous  irregular  circles  of  about  six  hooka  each. 

Tanaorkamphus  Ward. 

The  extreme  length  of  the  probosds  and  the  large  number  of  hooki 

serve  to  contraat  this  with  the  pTevious  closely  related  genui.     Hooki 

in  the  anterior  row  are  not  consi>icuously  larger  than  those  Idlowing. 

The  cement  glajid  baa  16  Ducld. 

Only  species  known. 

Tanaorhamphus  hmgiroslris  {Van  Cleave)  1913. 

Body  robust,  posterior  end  fleied  slightly  ventrad.  Femilei 
average  6.1  mm.  long,  and  o.6j  mm.  in  maiimum  breadth.  Male* 
average  4  mm,  long,  and  0.47  mm,  in  maximum  breadlh.  Probosci* 
cylindrical  wilh  slight  constriction  one-third  distance  from  base  to 
outer  en<t,  l>ent  ventrad  60  degrees.  Hooks  in  about  10  drculai 
TOWS  of  six  Co  ten  hooks  each.  Anterior  hoolcs  54  ^  long,  successive 
hooks  gradually  smaller  until  within  a  Few  rows  of  the  base  where 
basal  hooks   i6ji  long.      Embryos 


IninlS 


ig  by  8 


r;  not  ahundaDtbut 


Flc.  Sjn.    Tamuilumtlmi  hniirmlrii.    Proboicia.  X  Ts;  embmyoi,  X  ijo. 
(After  Van  Cleave.) 

10  (1)     In  hypoderm  many  small  nuclei,  not  conspicuous  externally.    .    .     11 

The  proboscis  sac  has  a  double  muscular  wall. 

ir  {36)     Proboscis  and  neck  simple,  without  bulbous  enlargement  even  in 
fully  developed  specimens 11 

ri  (17)     Hooks  in  each  circular  row  all  alike;  no  contrast  between  different 
sides  of  probosda 13 

13  (14)     Proboscis  sheath  attached  at  posterior  end  of  proboscis 14 

14  (iq)     Body  of  parasite  entirely  free  from  spines  at  all  fioints 15 

15  (16)     Retinacula  emerge  from  proboscis  sheath  at  blind  posterior  end 

which  contains  ganglion.     Acanlhocephalus  Koelreuter  1771. 
In  marine  and  fresh-water  Qshcs  and  .Amphibia,  larvae  in  Isopoda. 
Representative  North  American  species, 

A(antlio(epkatus  ranae  (Schrank)  1788. 

Body  elongate,  club-shaped,  largest  near  neck.  Proboscis  short,  cylindrical.  Twelve  rowi 
each  with  6  or  7  hooks  which  aru  60.  70.  80  and  50/1  lung.  Embryos  no  it  long  by  13  u  broad. 
This  European  species  has  been  identified  by  Van  Cleave  who  showed  that  it  is  Bpparentl)' 
rare  in  this  country. 

From  intestine  of  Ditmyctylus  vtrideicfits  taken  near  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

16  (15)     Retinacula  emerge  from  lateral  walls  of  proboscis  sheath;   gaiiglion 

dbtinctly  anterior  to  blind  posterior  end  of  sheath. 

Ediinorhynckus  Zoega.  1776  .    .     17 

Neck  wanting  or  very  short;  proboscis  long,  cylindrical,  bent  ventrad-  Hooks  n 
much  alike  throughout  eicept  that  roots  grow  shorter  and  disappear  in  later  rows. 

In  marine  and  freshwater  fishes, 

Neailv  every  new  species  described  from  this  continent  has  been  assigned  to  th 
many  of  them  erroneously.  Several  good  species  in  North  America.  Abundant  in 
•■d  lake  trout  Icom  the  Gtta.t  Lakes. 
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Embryos  from  8$  to  io8  /i  long. 


Echinorkynehus  Ihecatus  Unton  1893. 

Body  cyliodricBl ,  slightly  curved:  probosds  curved  also. 
Female  11  to  16  mm.  long;  width  0.51  to  o,Sg,  interiorly  0.8 
to  1.4  nun.  in  Tnaximutn,  0.51  to  1  mm.  posteriorly.  Male  7 
to  II  mm.  long;   width  0.39  lo  0.69  anteriorly,  0.59  to 0.9s  in 

veiseand  ii  longitudinal  rows  surrounded  by  promiDentcaltan. 
Embryos  Ss  to  loS^ilongby  18  to  31  »i  broad.     (Graybill.) 

In  alimentary  canal  and  body  cavity  of  ifMroffmu  doh- 
mieu.  Ambleplilei  mpestris,  Amta  calva,  and  Rmcm  lineatiu. 
Great  Lakes  and  eastern  waters. 


"nuS.U 


mide  of  proboi- 


u  Aide  of  proboacii.    X  rso-   (After 

18  (17)     Embryos  from  115  to  165  n  long.  .    Eckinorhynchus  saivelini  Linkins. 

Male  7  to  9  mm,  long,  0.81  to  1.27  mm.  broad.  Fe- 
male 10  to  17  mm.  long,  1.2  to  1.6  mm.  wide.  Probosds 
armed  with  16  circular  tows  of  8  hooks  each.  Hooks 
alternate  in  adjacent  rows.  Basal  hooks  39  to  5a«i 
long;  books  in  middle  and  anterior  regions  44  to  68  fi 
long,  those  with  basal  processes  83  11  long.  Embryoi 
I  IS  to  lEj  11  long  by  10  <o  IS  11  wide. 

From  lake  trout;  Lake  Michigan. 


19  (14)    Spines  on  body  at  some  point  at  least,  usuaDy  at  anterior  end.  .     ao 

90  (13)     Body  titers  legularly  towards  both  ends.     Proboscis  in  line  with 

axis  of  body.     Posterior  limit  of  spines  alike  on  dorsal  and 

ventral  surfaces ai 

31  (si)    Cement  glands  tubular PolytnorphusLiihe  1911. 

Fine  spines  on  skin  of  anterior  body,  just  behind  the  hmit  of  these  spines  a  conqjicuou) 
inn  lib  r  constriction.  Type  ^xdes  P.  minidui  (Uoeze)  fiom  various  European  water  birds. 
At  least  one  species  yet  undescribed  from  North  American  Anserifonnes. 

13  (31)     Cement    glands    irregularly  ovoid.     (Males  and   some  females  or 
young  specimens.) F>/ti:o//M  LOhe  igii. 

Compare  number  37  in  this  key. 

The  males,  the  young  females  and  even  some  adult  females  of  certain  spedes  have  a  probotd* 
that  departs  only  slightly  from  the  usual  type,  being  a  tittle  ealarged  but  -■ ' *- 
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set  off  from  the  neck.  In  the  type  species,  FilicoUis  analis,  a  European  form  not  yet  definitely 
reported  for  North  America,  the  adult  female  has  the  proboscis  enlarged  to  a  thin-walled 
spherical  bladder  which  bears  the  hooks  on  its  anterior  aspect  in  a  series  of  radiating  lines. 

Representative  North  American  species. 

FilicoUis  botulus  Van  Cleave  1916. 

This  pecuHar  form  found  in  water  birds  has  been  reported  from  the  eider  {Somateria  dressen) 
from  Maine.  Although  the  range  of  the  bird  carries  it  (rarely)  as  far  west  as  Colorado,  yet 
the  particular  parasite  may  not  be  native  to  fresh  waters.  Acanthocephala  of  this  general 
type  have  been  reported  from  North  American  ducks  under  the  name  of  *^ Eckinarkyncfms 
pdymorphus" 


Fig.  852.    FilicoUis  botulus.    Female  with  tip  of  proboscis  slightly  intumed.    X  xo.    Siafe,  nock 
tracted,  body  spines  not  shown.    X  i7-    (After  Van  Cleave.) 

23  (20)     Body  club-shaped,  anterior  end  enlarged.     Proboscis  bent  ventrad, 

forming  an  angle  with  axis  of  the  body.     Spines  extend 

further  posteriad  on  ventral  surface  than  on  dorsal. 

Corynosoma  Luhe  1904. 

The  peculiar  form  and  the  unusual  distribution  of  spines  on  the  body  serve  to  identify  the 
members  of  this  genus  which  is  apparently  limited  in  the  adult  stage  to  fish-eating  birds  and 
mammals,  chiefly  seal.  The  genus  is  mainly  marine  but  Van  Cleave  has  a  record  of  a  q;)edes 
from  birds  at  Yellowstone  Lake. 

24  (13)     Proboscis  sheath  attached  at  center  of  proboscis. 

Family  Centrorhynchidae  Van  Cleave  1916  .    .     25 

The  proboscis  sheath  starts  from  near  the  center  of  the  proboscis  wall.  The  mature  forms 
are  parasitic  in  the  intestine  of  birds. 

25  (26)    Proboscis  receptacle  two  layered:   retractors  penetrate  its  posterior 

rounded  tip Centrorhynchus  Uilht  \<)ii. 

Three  long  tubular  cement  glands. 

Only  North  American  species. 

Centrorhynchus  spinosus  Van  Cleave  19 16. 

Female  20  mm.  long,  0.6  mm.  broad  anteriorly,  0.5 
mm.  posteriorly.  Probosds  0.65  mm.  long  constricted  at 
insertion  of  proboscis  receptacle  with  hooks  of  2  types  in 
30  longitudinal  rows  of  about  24  hooks  each. 

In  intestine  of  Herodias  egreUa  from  District  of  Coliun- 
bia  (?). 

Fig.  853.  Cenirork^hus  spinosus.  Proboscis  and  anterxv 
region  of  body,  showing  also  insertion  of  proboscb  receptacle 
and  location  of  the  retractors  of  the  receptacle  with  reference 
to  the  wall.     X  26.    (After  Van  Cleave.  ) 

26  (25)     Probosds  receptacle  single  layered;  retractors  pass  through  its  sides 

some  distance  anterior  to  posterior  tip. 

Mediorhynchus  Van  Cleave  19 16. 

Nerve  ganglion  near  center  of  proboscis  receptacle.  In  male  8  round  or  pyriform  cement 
glands.     Proboscis  hooks  distinctly  of  two  types.     Proboscis  receptacle  not  cylindrical  in  form. 

Known  species  mostly  in  land  birds  but  one  record  concerns  the  Carolina  rail,  Portana  carO' 
(tfM,  that  might  have  been  infected  from  an  aquatic  intermediate  host. 
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27  ,(12)    Hooks  not  alike  on  ventral  and  dorsal  surfaces  of  proboscis.  .   .     28 

28  (29)    Hooks  differ  in  form,  especially  of  root,  but  not  in  size.    Body  uni- 

formly cylindrical  or  nearly  so. 

Rhadinorhynchus  Ltlhe  1 9 1 1 . 

'  Hooks  of  dorsal  surface  with  much  shorter  root,  also  slenderer  and  less  curved  than  those  on 
ventral  surface.  In  marine  fishes  almost  exclusively,  but  present  in  trout  from  eastern  states. 
Species  yet  undescribed. 

39  (28)    Hooks  differ  noticeably  both  in  form  and  size.    Body  very  large 

and  slender,  with  marked  enlargement  near  anterior  end. 

Arhythmorhynchus  Liihe  191 1   .    .     30 

Body  in  front  of  enlargement  covered  with  fine  spines.  Proboscis  very  long,  enlarged  at 
center,  oblique  to  body  axis.    Adults  in  intestine  of  birds. 

30  (31)    Hooks  on  mid-ventral  surface  of  proboscis  conspicuously  larger 

than  any  others. 

Arhythmorhynchus  trichocephalus  (R.  Leuckart)  1893. 

Body  very  slender.  Length  5  to  8  cm.,  diameter  0.5  to  0.8  mm.  Ovoid  swelling  2.3  to  2.9 
mm.  behind  neck  with  length  of  1.6  to  2.4  mm.  and  breadth  of  0.6  to  i.^  mm.  Anterior  to 
swelling  many  dermal  spines  28  to  35  /i  long.  Proboscis  with  20  longitudmal  rows  and  19  or 
20  transverse  rows  of  hooks. 

From  Florida;  host  unknown. 

31  (30)    Hooks  on  mid- ventral  surface  of  proboscis  not  conspicuously  larger 

than  others 32 

32  (33)    Large  hooks  exceed  100  m  in  length. 

Arhythmorhynchus  uncinaius  (Kaiser)  1893. 

Length  4  to  6  cm.,  diameter  i  to  1.2  mm.  Ovoid  swelling  about  5  mm.  behind  neck;  0.6 
mm.  in  front  of  swelling  prominent  annular  enlargement  i  to  1.4  mm.  long,  1.7  to  2  mm.  in 
diameter  and  covered  thickly  with  small  spines.  Proboscis  with  18  transverse  and  x8  longi- 
tudinal rows  of  hooks. 

From  Florida;  host  unknown. 

33(32)    Large  hooks  not  more  than  50  M  long 34 

34  (35)     Eighteen  longitudinal  rows  of  hooks. 

Arhythmorhynchus  brevis  Van  Cleave  1916. 

Female  6  to  12  mm.  long,  3  mm.  wide.  Male  5  to  6  mm. 
long,  X  to  i.s  mm.  wide.  Neck  naked.  Body  just  back  of 
neck  with  few  small  spines.  Proboscis  0.665  nun.  long,  0.23 
mm.  wide  at  base,  0.19  mm.  at  tip,  0.34  mm.  at  center.  Em- 
bryos 76  to  100  M  by  24  to  30  M-  Middle  shell  heavy,  with 
roimded  swelling  at  each  pole. 

From  bittern  {Botaurus  letUiginosus);  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land. 


Fig.  854.    Arkylkmorkyncktu  brans.    Anterior  end  of  body.     X  40 

•(After  Van  Cleave) 
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35  (34)     Proboscis  with  sixteen  longitudinal  rows  of  hooks. 

Arhythmorhynchus  pumilirostris  Van  Cleave  1916. 

Female  up  to  30  mm.  long,  and  1.5  mm.  broad.  Proboscis  0.45 
mm.  long,  0.114  nun.  wide  at  base,  0.095  mm.  at  tip,  o.x8  nun.  at 
center.  Embryos  65  to  89  /n  long,  18  m  broad.  Middle  shell  with 
evagination  at  each  pole. 

From  bittern  {BoUiurus  Uniiginosus);  Washington,  D.  C. 


Fig.  855.     Arhythmorhynchus    pumilirostris.    Profile,    anterior   end   of 
body.     X  95*    (After  Van  •leave.) 


36  (11)     In  anterior  region  of  mature  specimens  prominent  bulbous  enlarge- 
ment, separated  from  body  by  slender  cylindrical  neck.    37 


The  bulb  is  embedded  in  the  intestinal  wall  or  may  even  be  in  the  body  cavity  when  the 
slender  region  traverses  the  wall  connecting  with  the  body  of  the  parasite  in  the  intestine.  In 
handling  such  material  the  proboscis  may  easily  be  partly  or  completely  torn  off,  and  the  para- 
site is  then  difficult  to  identify  as  the  characteristic  bulb  at  least  is  gone. 

37  (38)     Bulb  consists  of  the  proboscis.    Hooks  on  the  anterior  face  of  the 

bulb  in  radial  lines.      .   .     (Females  of)  FUicoUis  Liihe  191 1. 

Representative  North  American  species. 

FUicoUis  botulus  Van  Cleave  19 16. 

In  females  thus  far  reported  under  this  name  for  North  America  the  bulb  is  wanting;  it  may 
be  present  in  older  specimens  and  in  fact  is  described  in  specimens  recorded  under  the  name 
E.  anatis  which  may  belong  here. 

Compare  number  22  in  key. 

38  (37)    Bulb  consists  of  anterior  part  of  neck  only.     Proboscis  extends  an- 

teriad  from  bulb.      .    .    .    Pomphorhynchus  Monticelli  1905. 

Proboscis  long,  cylindrical,  with  many  hooks.  Neck  very  long,  expanded  in  anterior  region, 
slender,  cylindrical  in  posterior  portion.  In  intestine  of  fishes;  one  of  the  commonest  types 
in  European  fresh-water  hosts.  Not  infrequent  in  North  American  fresh-water  fishes;  spedes 
not  described. 
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CHAPTER   XVII 
THE   WHEEL   ANIMALCULES    (ROTATORIA) 

By  H.  S.  JENNINGS 

Professor  of  Zoology^  Johns  Hopkins  University 
t 

The  Rotatoria  or  Rotifera  are  perhaps  the  most  characteristic 
group  of  fresh-water  animals,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
attractive  and  beautiful.  They  are  everywhere  abundant  in  fresh 
water,  but  are  rare  elsewhere.  With  their  varied  and  fantastic 
forms,  their  brilliant  colors  and  lively  manners,  they  have  long 
been  the  favorites  of  amateur  microscopists.  Some  of  the  older 
observers  have  expressed  themselves  with  great  enthusiasm  in 
regard  to  these  creatures.  Eichhom  (1781)  who  discovered  Steph- 
anoceros  in  1761,  calls  it  the  *' crown  polype,"  and  likens  this  "in- 
comparable animal"  to  a  pomegranate  blossom.  Of  Floscularia  he 
says,  "Now  I  come  to  a  very  wonderful  animal,  which  has  very 
often  rejoiced  me  in  my  observations:  I  call  it  the  Catcher:  ex- 
traordinarily artistic  in  its  structure,  wonderful  in  its  actions,  rapid 
in  capturing  its  prey."  Eichhorn's  account  of  the  capture  of  prey  is 
excellent:  "Its  head  was  a  widespread  net  .  .  .  with  points  which 
had  little  roimd  balls  on  their  tips;  so  it  awaits  its  prey;  when  a 
little  animal  came  into  this  net  or  hollow  basin,  then  it  convul- 
sively drew  the  neck  a  little  together,  as  if  to  find  out,  as  it  were, 
whether  it  had  really  gotten  its  booty;  then  it  suddenly  folded  the 
net  together  and  pushed  the  prey  into  its  body,  where  one  could 
still  see  it  plainly.  .  .  .  And  I  have  often  seen  it  exactly  as  in 
[Fig.]  K\  then  it  looked  terrible,  no  lightning  stroke  can  rush  from 
the  clouds  into  the  air  so  quickly  as  this  little  animal  fiercely  stmck 
together  the  two  hooks  when  it  noticed  a  prey  in  its  outspread 
net." 

The  rotifers  are  minute,  chiefly  microscopic  animals.  Their 
most  characteristic  feature  is  the  ciliated  area  at  or  near  the  ante- 
rior end  of  the  body,  serving  as  a  locomotor  organ  or  to  bring  food 
to  the  mouth.  Taken  in  connection  with  the  lack  of  cilia  on  other 
parts  of  the  body  (save  in  rare  cases  at  the  posterior  end),  this 
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ciliated  area  or  corona  serves  as  a  rule  to  distinguish  a  rotifer  at 
once  from  any  other  many-celled  animal  living  in  fresh  water. 

The  extreme  diversity  of  form  and  organization  in  different 
rotifers,  though  constituting  the  greatest  charm  of  their  study, 
makes  it  almost  impossible  to  give  a  fomial  definition  of  the  group. 
Even  the  most  characteristic  feature,  —  the  ciliated  corona,  — 
is  in  a  few  cases  lacking.  The  form  of  the  bpdy  varies  extremely, 
from  spherical  in  Trochospkaera  (Fig.  947)  to  the  excessively  atten- 
uated form  of  Rotifer  nepiunius  (Fig.  960),  the  flower-like  shape  of 
Suphanoceros  (Fig.  937),  or  the  spiny,  turtle-like  figure  of  Poly- 
chaetus  (Fig.  905). 

Yet  one  can  give  a  characterization  that  will  be  true  for  the  great 
majority  of  the  rotifers.  The  body  is  as  a  rule  somewhat  elon- 
gated, with  the  ciliated  corona  at  the  anterior  end;  it  is  extended  at 
the  posterior  end,  behind  and  below  the  cloacal  opening,  to  form  a 
stalk,  or  tail-like  appendage  known  as  the  foot.  This  frequently 
ends  in  two  small  pointed  toes.  There  is  a  well-developed  ali- 
mentary canal,  with  a  muscular  pharynx,  containing  complex  jaws. 
There  is  a  simple  excretory  system,  while  circulatory  and  respira- 
tory systems  are  lacking.  The  nervous  system  consists  of  a  prom- 
inent brain  and  of  certain  nerves  and  sense  organs.  The  sexes  are 
separate,  and  the  male  is  usually  a  minute,  degenerate  creature, 
lacking  the  alimentary  canal. 

Rotifera  may  be  found  wherever  there  is  fresh  water.  Lakes, 
ponds,  and  streams  harbor  them  in  immense  number  and  variety. 
Swamps  and  marshes  swarm  with  them.  Wayside  pools,  drains, 
and  even  the  dirty  water  that  stands  in  barnyard  holes  about 
manure  heaps,  are  prolific  sources  of  rotifers.  The  mud  of  eave- 
troughs,  the  bottoms  of  funeral  urns,  the  cavities  found  in  the  axils 
of  the  leaves  of  certain  mosses,  —  all  these  are  famous  collecting 
grounds  for  the  rotifer  hunter.  A  few  rotifers  are  parasitic,  some 
externally,  some  internally.  A  few  live  in  salt  water,  but  they  are 
much  less  abundant  in  the  ocean  than  in  fresh  water. 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  structure  and  life  of  the  rotifers,  it 
will  be  well  to  have  in  mind  at  first  some  representative  type;  then 
the  variations  found  in  other  rotifers  may  be  traced.  The  typical 
rotifers,  as  well  as  the  commonest  ones,  are  those  belonging  to  the 
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great  family  of  Notommatidae,  and  Uiere  is  much  reason  to  believe 
that  all  other  rotifers  have  been  derived  from  forms  essentially 
similar  to  those  found  in  this  family.  The  different  members  of 
the  Notommatidae  are  so  much  alike  that  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  select  precisely  some  one  species  for  a  type.  But  it  will  be  well 
in  following  this  account  to  have  in  mind  such  an  animal  as  Proales 
(Fig.  S56),  or  NtUommata  truncala  (Fig.  857,  A  and  B),  or  Copeus 


PackyuTUS  (Fig.  857,  C).     For  convenience  one  can  refer  to  any 
member  of  the  Notommatidae  as  a  notommatid. 

The  notommatids,  though  the  most  abundant,  are  as  a  rule  the 
least  conspicuous  of  the  rotifers.  They  have  usually  a  nearly 
cylindrical  body,  often  somewhat  swollen  behind,  and  with  a 
slender  posterior  foot  (/)  ending  in  two  toes  (/).  Most  of  them  are 
found  swimming  about  amid  vegetation  or  creeping  over  its  sur- 
face. Like  all  other  living  things,  these  rotifers  are  bundles  of 
activity.     They  are  busily  engaged  in  carrying  on  many  processes. 
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interaal  and  external;  in  meeting  and  solving  the  problems  which 
the  world  presents.  And  it  is  almost  surprising  to  note,  when  the 
matter  is  first  examined  from  such  a  standpoint,  how  nearly  the 
objects  of  the  strivings  of  almost  any  lower  group  resemble  those 
of  the  highest.  To  get  proper  food  and  oxygen;  to  find  or  construct 
a  proper  place  to  dwell;  to  arrange  for  the  production  and  growth 
of  the  young;   to  protect  one's  self  and  one's  progeny  from  ene- 


mies  and  from  the  forces  of  nature,  —  these,  and  the  activities 
growing  out  of  them,  form  the  groundwork  of  life  in  the  lowest  as 
well  as  the  highest  creatures.  In  studying  the  rotifers,  it  will  be 
best  to  look  upon  them  as  living  things  and  to  ask:  What  processes 
and  activities  are  they  carrying  on?  And  what  apparatus  do  they 
use  in  these  activities?    Thus,  one  is  led  to  take  up  in  order  the 
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various  systems  of  organs,  to  notice  their  variations  and  modifica- 
tions, and  the  uses  they  serve. 

Perhaps  the  chief  concern  of  all  organisms  is  to  provide  material 
for  carrying  on  the  complicated  chemical  processes  that  are  going 
on  within,  —  that  "is,  to  get  food  and  oxygen.  How  does  the 
rotifer  accomplish  these  ends? 

This  is  done  mainly  by  the  aid  of  the  ciliated  surface  at  the 
anterior  end,  —  the  corona.  The  cilia  of  this  region  are  fine,  hair- 
like  processes  which  are  in  constant  motion.  They  strike  back- 
ward more  strongly  than  forward,  so  that  they  cause  a  current  to 
pass  backward  from  in  front  of  the  animal  to  its  mouth,  and  thence 
over  the  surface  of  the  body  (F^.  858).  In  the  simplest  notommarids 


the  corona  is  a  mere  fiattish  disk  on  the  ventral  side  of  the  anterior 
end,  covered  uniformly  with  short  cilia  (Fig.  859).  In  other  rotifers 
there  are  great  variations  in  the  size  and  arrangement  of  the  cilia; 
these  variations  will  be  taken  up  later.  The  water  current  pro- 
duced by  the  corona  has  a  number  of  different  uses: 

1.  It  continually  renews  the  water  that  bathes  the  surface  of  the 
animal,  thus  insuring  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  oxygen.  The 
oxygen  thus  supplied  is  absorbed  by  the  entire  surface  of  the  ani- 
mal, apparently,  for  there  are  no  special  respiratory  organs. 

2.  The  current  brings  to  the  mouth  any  particles  of  food  that 
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may  be  floating  in  the  water,  or  that  are  easily  washed  frmn  sur- 
rounding objects.  The  mouth,  situated  in  the  posterior  part  of 
the  corona,  opens,  and  so  admits  or  seizes  such  food  as  is  adapted 
to  the  rotifer.  In  many  rotifers  the  cilia  are  the  chief  direct  agents 
in  obtaining  food,  and  in  practically  all  spedes  they  are  either 
directly  or  indirectly  of  the  greatest  importance  for  this  function. 


cotnl  ndc.    B,  ddc  view. 

3.  In  place  of  bringing  food  and  oxygen  backward  to  the  rotifer, 
the  dlia  may  carry  the  animal  forward  to  new  supplies  of  these 
necessities.  This  is  the  case  in  all  free-swimming  rotifers;  the  dlia 
are  the  main  organs  of  locomotion.  In  thus  moving  the  animals 
about,  the  dlia  of  course  play  as  important  a  part  in  food-getting 
as  when  they  bring  the  food  to  the  rotifer.  In  most  spedes  the 
dlia  act  in  both  ways  at  once,  bearing  the  animal  forward  and  the 
food  backward,  so  that  the  two  meet. 

4.  The  water  currents  remove  the  products  of  respiration  and 
excretion,  which  the  rotifer,  like  other  animals,  is  continually 
giving  off.  Carbon  dioxide  is  doubtless  given  off  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  body,  while  other  waste  products  are  discharged  by 
the  contractile  vesicle  (see  p.  561).  If  these  waste  products  were 
allowed  to  accumulate,  they  would  be  most  injurious. 

While  these  are  the  main  uses  of  the  dlia,  they  assist,  in  a  num- 
ber of  rotifers,  in  other  im[>ortant  operations,  such  as  the  con- 
struction of  a  tube  or  nest. 

The  further  course  of  the  food  may  now  be  followed.  The  mouth, 
situated  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  corona  (Fig.  859,  m),  leads  into 
a  cavity  with  thick,  muscular  walls,  known  as  the  mastax  (Figs.  856 
and  857,  mx).  The  mastax  is  armed  with  a  complicated  set  of  jaws, 
which  have  little  resemblance  to  jaws  found  anywhere  else  in  the 
animal  kingdom.     They  are  known  as  the  trophi  (Fig.  857,  A,  ^). 
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The  trophi  consist  of  a  number  of  pieces,  so  arranged  that  two  main 
parts  may  be  distinguished.  There  is  a  middle  portion,  somewhat 
fork-shaj>ed,  which  is  known  as  the  incus  (Fig.  860,  in),  and  two 
lateral  parts  known  as  the  mallei  (ma). 

In  the  middle  portion  or  incus  may  be  distinguished  a  single 
basal  piece,  comparable  to  the  handle  of  the  two-tined  fork;  this 
basal  piece  is  known  as  the  fulcrum  (fu,  Fig.  860).  The  two  blade- 
like pieces  resting  on  it,  i.e,  the  tines  of  the  fork,  are  the  rami  (ra). 

A  B 


ma: 


Fig.  860.  Trophi  or  jaws  of  rotifers.  i4 .  Malleate  type.  fFrom  Wesenberg-Lund,  after  Hudson  and 
Gosse.)  B,  Forcipate  type,  from  Digknaforcipata  Ehr.  (After  Gosse.)  Ju,  fulcrum;  in,  incus;  ma,  mallei; 
mu,  manubrium;  ra,  ramus;  im,  uncus. 

The  rami  are  joined  to  the  fulcrum  in  such  a  way  that  they  may 
move  back  and  forth,  like  the  blades  of  a  pair  of  shears.  They 
often  bear  teeth. 

In  the  lateral  parts  or  mallei  one  may  likewise  distinguish  two 
parts.  The  basal  piece,  serving  as  a  sort  of  handle,  is  known  as  the 
manubrium  (Fig,  85o,  mu).  Joined  to  the  top  of  this,  but  placed 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  it,  is  the  piece  known  as  the  uncus  {un)\ 
the  two  unci  usually  lie  across  the  tops  of  the  rami,  their  points 
meeting  in  the  middle.  Each  uncus  may  bear  one  or  more  points, 
or  a  number  of  sharp  ridges  serving  as  teeth.  The  food  passes 
between  the  teeth  of  the  unci  and  rami  and  is  cut  and  ground  by 
them.  The  jaws  are  worked  by  muscles  which  are  attached  to 
the  manubria  and  to  other  parts  of  the  apparatus;  these  muscles 
make  up  the  main  part  of  the  mastax. 

In  different  rotifers  the  trophi  vary  much  in  the  form  and  rela- 
tive development  of  the  typical  parts;  this  is  true  even  within  the 
Notommatidae.  There  are  two  main  lines  of  divergent  develop- 
ment: (i)  In  many  rotifers  the  parts  of  the  trophi  become  thick 
and  stout;  the  unci  are  broad  plates  bearing  a  number  of  ridges. 
Such  jaws  are  used  mainly  for  grinding,  and  are  said  to  belong  to  the 
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malleate  type  (Fig.  860,  ^4),  on  account  of  the  great  development  of 
the  mallei.  (2)  In  other  species  all  parts  of  the  trophi  are  long  and 
slender;  the  unci  end  in  a  single  sharp  point,  which  may  be  thrust 
out  of  the  mouth  to  seize  upon  living  prey.  The  two  rami  like- 
wise form  a  pair  of  strong,  blade-like  jaws.  Such  trophi  are  said 
to  belong  to  the  forcipate  type  (Fig.  860,  B) ;  they  are  found  in  active 
rotifers  of  predatory  habits.  There  exist  many  modifications  of 
these  two  types,  and  many  jaws  intermediate  between  the  two. 
Both  types  of  jaws  are  found  in  the  Notommatidae. 

The  mastax  usually  bears  near  its  posterior  end  a  pair  of  small 
glands  that  are  known  as  salivary  glands  (Fig.  856,  sg).  From  the 
mastax  the  food  passes  into  the  slender  esophagus  (Figs.  856  and 
857,  0),  which  leaves  the  mastax  on  its  dorsal  side.  Through  the 
esophagus  the  food  reaches  the  large  stomach  (5/),  where  digestion 
takes  place.  Attached  to  the  anterior  end  of  the  stomach  are  the 
two  large  gastric  glands  (gg).  From  the  stomach  the  undigested 
remnants  of  the  food  pass  back  into  the  straight  slender  intestine, 
and  thence  to  the  outside  at  the  cloacal  opening  (c).  This  lies  on 
the  dorsal  side  of  the  body,  above  the  foot. 

The  body  cavity  is  enclosed  by  but  a  single  layer  of  cells,  which 
form  the  body  wall,  so  that  each  cell  is  bathed  on  its  outer  surface 
by  the  outer  water  and  on  its  inner  surface  by  the  fluid  of  the  body 
cavity.  By  this  arrangement  the  processes  of  respiration  are 
made  very  simple.  Oxygen  doubtless  passes  from  the  surround- 
ing water  through  the  single  layer  of  cells  into  the  body  fluid,  while 
the  waste  carbon  dioxide  produced  within  is  given  off  in  the  same 
way  to  the  outside. 

The  nitrogenous  waste  products  are  not  so  easily  eliminated  as 
is  the  carbon  dioxide;  for  removing  these  the  rotifers  have  a  set  of 
excretory  organs.  These  consist  of  fine  tubules  running  through 
the  body  cavity  at  the  sides  of  the  alimentary  canal  (sec  Fig.  857, 
ex,  and  Fig.  861).  On  each  side  there  are  usually  two  tubes,  one 
with  thick  walls  (a),  the  other  with  very  thin  ones  (6).  These  two 
are  usually  connected  (c)  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  rotifer.  They 
commonly  bear  at  intervals  along  their  course  certain  minute 
club-shaped  organs  (Figs.  857,  B]  S61,  fc).  These  are  closed  at  their 
free  ends,  and  contain  within  them  either  a  vibrating  membrane 
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or  a  bunch  of  long  dlia.  The  membrane  or  the  bunch  of  diia  is 
always  in  rapid  movement,  giving  the  appearance  of  a  minute 
flame,  so  that  these  structures  are  called  flame  cells.  The  cilia  or 
membrane  doubtless  serve  to  propel  a  current  through  the  tubes. 
In  many  rotifers  a  trans\erje  tube  in  the  head  region  unites  the 


ilnctile  vc^cJei  /i,  flam* 


thin-walled  tubes  of  right  and  left  sides.    Often  all  the  tubes  are 
convoluted  in  their  course. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  walls  of  the  tubes  absorb  the 
nitrogenous  waste  matter  from  the  fluid  of  the  body  cavity.  This 
waste  matter  passes  backward,  driven  by  the  flame  cells,  to  the  region 
of  the  cloaca  (Figs.  856,  857,  c).  Here  is  found  in  most  rotifers  a 
small  sac  into  which  the  tubes  from  both  sides  enter.  This  sac  opens 
along  with  the  intestine  into  a  small  cavity  known  as  the  cloaca. 
The  sac,  or  contractile  vesicle  (cv),  as  it  is  called,  contracts  at 
intervals,  expelling  to  the  outsids  the  fluid  with  which  the  tubes 
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have  filled  it.  The  contractions  take 
place  frequently,  so  that  a  large  amount 
of  fluid  is  expelled. 

Besides  its  organs  for  the  nutritive 
processes,  the  rotifer  has  of  course  or- 
gans for  causing  and  controlling  move- 
ments. The  chief  organ  of  locomotion 
is  the  ciliated  corona.  By  its  aid  the 
rotifer  may  either  creep  along  over 
surfaces,  or  swim  freely  through  the 
water.  When  swinmiing  freely  the  ro- 
^  tifer  usually  revolves  on  its  long  axis, 
so  as  to  follow  a  spiral  course  (Fig.  862). 
Changes  of  form  and  movements  of 
parts  of  the  body  are  brought  about 
by  many  slender  muscles  (Fig.  857,  C, 
ms).  These  muscles  are  either  applied 
closely  to  the  body  wall  or  pass  from 
the  body  wall  through  the  body  cavity 
^  to  other  parts.  The  muscles  are  often 
striated. 

An  important  organ  for  producing  or 
guiding  motion  is  found  in  the  foot 
with  its  toes.  The  foot  of  the  notom- 
matid  is  usually  short;  it  is  nothing 
more  than  that  part  of  the  body  be- 
hind the  cloaca.  It  usually  tapers 
somewhat,  but  is  not  clearly  marked 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  body,  as  it  is 
in  some  rotifers  of  other  families.  At 
its  posterior  end  it  bears  side  by  side 
the  tapering,  pointed  toes,  which  are 
usually  small  in  the  Notommatidae. 
The  toes  serve  as  a  steering  apparatus 
in  swimming,  and  as  points  of  sup- 
port and  attachment  in  creeping.  For 
miiis^otifer!\a  seen  Zi^DiwJL^JijS^   attachment  the  toes  are  supplied  with 

Mttfler.    (After  Jennings.) 


Fig.  863 
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two  glands  lying  in  the  foot  (Figs.  856  and  857,  mg);  these  secrete 
a  sticky,  tenacious  mucus,  which  may  be  discharged  either  at  the 
tip  of  the  toes,  or  at  their  base,  so  as  to  flow  out  over  their  surface. 
By  this  mucus  the  rotifer  may  attach  itself  loosely  to  objects  of 
various  sorts,  so  that  the  movements  of  its  cilia  may  continue  to 
bring  food  to  the  mouth  without  carrying  the  rotifer  away  from 
its  anchorage.  Often  the  mucus  is  drawn  out  to  form  a  long 
thread,  like  that  produced  by  a  spider;  from  this  thread  the  rotifer 
remains  as  it  were  suspended,  swinging  about  from  side  to  side  at 
a  distance  from  the  point  of  attachment,  but  not  breaking  away 
from  it  completely.  At  times  the  rotifer  spins  out  behind  it  a 
thread  of  mucus  as  it  progresses  slowly  through  the  water;  this 
thread  steadies  its  course  and  keeps  it  connected  with  its  point  of 
departure.  The  foot  and  toes  are  modified  in  many  ways  in  other 
groups,  as  will  be  seen  later. 

For  controlling  motion  the  rotifer  has  a  nervous  system  and  a 
number  of  sense  organs.  The  chief  part  of  the  nervous  system  is  a 
large  ganglion  known  as  the  brain  (br),  lying  on  the  dorsal  side, 
just  above  the  mastax,  at  the  anterior  end.  From  the  brain 
nerves  pass  in  many  directions  to  the  various  organs  of  the  body. 

Several  different  kinds  of  sense  organs  are  found  in  the  rotifers. 
In  some  part  of  the  anterior  end,  usually  attached  to  the  brain, 
there  are  usually  one  or  two  red  pigment  spots;  these  are  supposed 
to  be  organs  of  light  perception,  and  are  known  as  eye-spots  (e). 
In  a  few  cases  three  or  more  of  these  are  found.  Sometimes  the  eve- 
spots  are  not  attached  directly  to  the  brain,  but  are  connected  with 
it  by  nerves  (for  example,  in  the  genus  Roiifh).  The  eye-spots 
sometimes  bear  on  their  anterior  surfaces  hemispherical  crystalline 
lenses.     In  some  rotifers  eye-spots  are  lacking. 

Many  rotifers  bear  sense  organs  of  various  kinds  on  the  corona 
(see  for  example  the  corona  of  Synchaeta^  Fig.  883,  or  of  Hydaiina, 
Fig.  906,  B),  Such  sense  organs  are  less  common  in  the  Notomma- 
tidae  than  in  more  specialized  rotifers. 

Almost  all  rotifers  have  a  pair  of  sense  organs  on  the  sides  of 
the  body  behind  the  middle;  these  are  known  as  the  lateral  an- 
tennae (Fig.  857,  C,  la).  Either  anothei*  antenna,  or  a  pair  of  them, 
is  found  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  head,  just  above  the  brain; 
these  are  known  as  the  dorsal  antennae  (Figs.  856  and  857,  da). 
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The  organs  of  reproduction  are  still  to  be  considered.  Most  of 
the  rotifers  commonly  seen  are  females,  as  the  males  are  very 
minute  and  rare.  In  the  Notonmiatidae,  as  in  most  other  rotifers, 
there  is  a  single  large  reproductive  body,  commonly  spoken  of  as 
the  ovary,  or  sometimes  as  the  germarium.  This  lies  ventral  to  the 
intestine,  in  the  posterior  third  of  the  body  (Figs.  856  and  857,  ov). 
It  consists  of  two  portions,  of  different  functions.  The  large  part 
contains  a  small  number  of  large  nuclei,  often  just  eight;  this  por- 
tion prepares  the  yolk  for  the  developing  egg,  so  that  it  is  called 
the  vitellarium.  At  one  end  or  side  of  this  vitellarium  is  a  small 
mass  containing  many  minute  nuclei.  From  this  part  the  egg 
develops,  the  small  nuclei  becoming  each  the  nucleus  of  an  egg. 
This  part  is  known  as  the  germarium,  since  it  produces  the  egg  or 
germ.  From  the  ovary  a  thin-walled,  sac-like  passageway,  the 
oviduct,  leads  backward  to  the  cloaca;  by  it  the  egg  is  discharged. 
The  oviduct  can  be  seen,  as  a  rule,  only  with  great  difficulty. 

In  most  rotifers  the  males  are  small  and  degenerate.  But  in 
some  of  the  Notommatidae,  as  well  as  in  a  few  other  species,  they  are 
nearly  as  well  developed  as  the  females,  and  resemble  them  in 
structure.  In  Proales  werneckii  (Fig.  856),  which  lives  within  Vau- 
cheria  filaments,  the  male  is  as  large  as  the  female,  but  the  ali- 
mentary canal  is  not  quite  so  well  developed.  In  Rhinops  viirea 
(Fig.  863),  the  male  is  smaller  than  the  female  but  not  otherwise 
degenerate,  while  in  the  aberrant  rotifers  known  as  the  Seisonacea 
males  and  females  are  alike,  save  for  the  reproductive  organs.  In 
most  other  rotifers  the  minute  males  either  lack  the  alimentary 
canal  entirely  or  Have  only  vestiges  of  it  (see  Fig.  864).  In  all 
cases  in  the  male  in  place  of  the  ovary  is  found  a  sac,  the  sperma^- 
rium  {sp),  in  which  many  spermatozoa  are  seen  swinMning  about. 
The  sac  extends  backward  as  a  large  tube,  ending  in  a  ciliated 
opening  from  which  the  spermatozoa  are  discharged.  That  por- 
tion of  the  tube  bearing  the  opening  may  be  protruded  as  a  copu- 
latory  organ. 

The  chief  structures  of  a  typical  rotifer  have  now  been  described, 
mainly  as  shown  in  the  Notommatidae.  Next,  the  Rotifera  as  a 
whole  will  be  surveyed  and  the  different  groups  examined  rapidly 
to  note  how  these  differ  from  the  notonmiatids  and  from  one  an- 
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other.  Such  a  survey  gives  strongly  the  impression  that  the  other 
rotifers  have  been  derived  by  various  modifications  from  rotifers 
having  in  general  the  characteristics  of  the  Notommatidae.  Space 
will  not  permit  setting  forth  in  detail  the  grounds  for  this  imprest 
sion,  nor  will  it  allow  describing  the  many  forms  transitional  be- 
tween the  Notommatidae  and  other  groups.     But  in  giving  an 


account  of  the  other  rotifers,  they  will  be  grouped  about  the  No- 
tommatidae in  the  way  which  appears  to  be  called  for  by  the  facts.' 

'  This  follows  mainly  Wcsenbcix-Lund  (1899),  who  has  developed  a  classification 
oi  the  Rotifeca  based  on  their  origin  from  Notommatoid  fonns.  While  this  classifi- 
cation has  not  thus  far  been  commonly  employed,  the  same  can  be  said  of  any  other 
classification  that  has  been  proposed.  The  writer  is  convinced  that  the  classification 
given  by  Wesenbcri^-Lund  is  the  only  really  natural  one  and  that  its  use  is  a  great 
aid  to  an  understanding  of  the  Rotifera;  he  has  therefore  employed  it.  It  shomd  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  arrangement  here  given  differs  in  many  details  from  that  of 
Wesenberg'Lund,  as  the  advance  of  knowledge,  or  the  writer's  own  experience,  seems 
to  require.  No  scheme  of  clarification  can  be  completely  fixed  until  knowledge  of 
the  onanisms  to  be  classified  is  infinitely  mote  complete  than  is  the  present  knowledge 
at  the  Rotifera. 
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1.  Notommatidae.  It  will  be  helpful  first  to  notice  some  of  the 
chief  variations  of  type  among  the  Notommatidae  themselves. 
The  simplest,  most  undifferentiated  rotifiers  that  exist  are  those 
commonly  classed  in  the  genus  Proales,  They  have  small,  soft 
bodies,  nearly  cylindrical,  and  obscurely  segmented  externally 
(Fig.  856).  The  foot  and  toes  are  short.  The  corona  is  a  imiformly 
ciliated,  nearly  plane  surface  on  the  ventral  side  and  anterior  end 
(Fig.  859).  These  rotifiers  are  small,  sluggish  creatures,  very  numer- 
ous, but  not  differing  greatly  among  themselves,  so  that  the  species 
are  hard  to  distinguish  and  students  of  the  rotifiers  have  paid 
little  attention  to  them.  In  other  species  of  the  Notommatidae 
the  corona  has  become  differentiated  in  a  peculiar  way,  forming 
the  so-called  auricles;  these  species  are  classed  mainly  in  the  genus 
Notommata,  The  auricles  are  portions  of  the  ciliated  area  set  off 
prominently  on  each  side  of  the  corona  and  bearing  stronger  cilia 
(Fig.  857,  B) ;  they  serve  to  enable  the  animal  to  move  more  rapidly. 
In  the  simplest  cases  the  auricles  are  directly  continuous  with  the 
rest  of  the  ciliated  disk,  as  in  Notommata  aurita  (Fig.  878).  In  other 
cases  there  is  a  space  without  cilia  between  the  disk  and  the  auri- 
cles (Fig.  881).  The  auricles  are  commonly  kept  contracted  when 
the  animal  is  creeping  about,  so  that  their  existence  would  not  be 
suspected.  But  when  the  animal  prepares  to  swim  through  the 
water  it  unfurls  these  auricles  and  sails  away.  The  spedes  of 
Notommata  are  more  active  than  Proales^  and  there  are  greater 
differences  among  the  different  members  of  the  genus. 

2.  Synchaetidae.  A  line  of  divergence,  consisting  essentially  in  a 
greater  development  of  those  characteristics  of  Notommata  which 
give  it  rapidity  of  movement,  leads  to  the  production  of  what 
is  conmionly  classed  as  a  different  family,  —  the  S3mchaetidae 
(Fig.  880).  In  Synchaeta  the  entire  corona  is  very  large, 
occupying  the  large  end  of  the  cone-shaped  body,  while  the 
auricles  are  highly  developed,  forming  powerful  swimming  organs 
which  are  set  off  at  a  distance  from  the  remainder  of  the  co- 
rona. By  the  aid  of  these  auricles  the  species  of  Synchaeta  dash 
about  with  such  rapidity  that  they  can  hardly  be  followed  with  the 
microscope.  (See  the  monographic  study  of  the  Synchaetidae  by 
Rousselet,  1902.) 
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A  further  development  of  this  h"ne  is  seen  in  Polyarthra  (Fig.  882). 
Here  powerful  swimming  organs  have  developed  in  the  form  of 
appendages  along  the  sides  of  the  body,  while  the  auricles  have  dis- 
appeared. The  animal  never  attaches  itself,  so  that  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  foot  is  complete.  In  Anarthra  (Fig.  885)  we  find 
precisely  a  Polyarthra  that  has  not  yet  developed  the  appendages, 
or  that  has  lost  them  (?). 

Synchaeta  and  Polyarthra  are  typical  open-water  rotifers,  consti- 
tuting important  elements  of  the  plankton. 

To  introduce  the  families  of  Rotifera  next  to  be  considered,  it 
is  necessary  to  return  to  certain  features  of  the  Notommatidae. 
Many  of  the  species  of  that  family  show  a  very  slight  tendency  to 
a  stiffening  of  the  cuticula,  so  that  the  body  retains  a  somewhat 
definite  form,  often  a  little  angular.  Such  notommatids  are  classed 
in  the  genus  Furcularia  (Fig.  870).  These  are  usually  more  active 
than  Proales  or  Notommata,  and  have  longer,  stiffer  toes.  By 
accentuation  of  these  features  of  Furcularia,  and  by  further  spe- 
cialization, there  are  formed  several  families  of  free-swimming 
rotifers : 

3.  Salpinidae.  The  cuticula  becomes  more  hardened,  and  three 
or  four  longitudinal  furrows  are  fopned,  one  in  the  dorsal  middle 
line,  one  on  each  side,  and  sometimes  a  weak  one  in  the  ventral 
middle  line.  Thus  there  is  produced  a  sort  of  armor  or  lorica, 
composed  of  three  or  four  plates  (Figs.  886,  887).  Such  loricas  are 
seen  in  most  pronounced  form  in  Salpina  (Fig.  886).  But  every 
possible  intermediate  gradation  exists,  leading  from  Furcularia  to 
Salpina.  The  intermediate  steps  are  mostly  classed  in  the  genus 
Diaschiza  (Fig.  887) ;  here  the  cuticula  is  only  slightly  stiffened,  and 
the  longitudinal  clefts  are  little  marked.  The  species  of  Diaschiza 
are  many  of  them  hardly  distinguishable  from  Furcularia  or  even 
from  Notommata;  they  were  formerly  classed  in  these  two  genera. 
In  Salpina  the  lorica  is  strongly  developed  and  bears  long  spines 
or  teeth.  Diplois  and  Diplax  stand  between  Diaschiza  and 
Salpina,  having  strong  loricas  but  no  teeth.  There  is  thus  a 
continuous  series  from  the  Notonmiatidae  to  Salpina.  The  Sal- 
pinidae are  common  amid  vegetation.  (See  the  Monograph  on 
Diaschiza  by  Dixon-Nuttall  and  Freeman,  1903.) 
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4.  Euchlanidae.  Another  line  of  divergence  leads  from  the  No- 
tommatidae,  probably  likewise  through  Furcularia,  to  Distyla, 
Caihypna,  Monoslyla,  and  Euchlanis,  —  forming  the  family  Euch- 
lanidae. The  first  steps  in  this  series  are  seen  in  those  species  of 
Distyla  in  which  the  body  is  soft,  wrinkled,  and  only  a  little  flat- 
tened (Fig.  890).  In  the  extended  condition  these  are  hardly  to  be 
distinguished  from  small  species  of  Furcularia,  But  when  re- 
tracted there  is  a  tendency  to  form  lateral  furrows  along  the  side, 
while  a  sharp  edge  is  seen  in  front  (Fig.  890,  B).  In  other  species  of 
Distyla  (Fig.  8.91)  these  differentiations  are  permanent  and  the  cutic- 
ula  forms  an  evident  lorica,  consisting  of  a  dorsal  and  a  ventral  plate. 
This  line  of  evolution  shows  its  highest  development  in  Euchlanis 
(Fig.  853).  The  Euchlanidae  are  common  among  aquatic  vegetation. 

5.  Coluridae,  This  group  resembles  the  Euchlanidae,  but  has 
probably  developed  from  the  Notommatidae  separately.  The 
hardened  cuticula  here  forms  a  solid  lorica,  open  at  each  end  for 
head  and  foot;  sometimes  the  cuticula  is  not  hardened  on  the 
ventral  surface.  A  portion  of  the  lorica  extends  out  over  the 
head  as  a  sort  of  hood  (Fig.  901).  Metopidia  (Fig.  901),  Colurus 
(Fig.  900),  and  Stephana ps  (Fig.  899)  are  the  principal  genera;  they 
are  all  minute,  creeping  about  among  plants  and  debris. 

6.  Rattulidic,  A  fifth  line  of  divergence  leads  from  the  Notom- 
matidae to  the  genera  Diurella  (Fig.  895)  andRallulus  (Figs.  896, 897). 
The  cuticula  of  the  nearly  cylindrical  body  becomes  hardened  over 
nearly  the  entire  surface,  so  as  to  form  a  curved,  pipe-like  structure, 
with  openings  for  the  protrusion  of  head  and  foot.  The  less  differ- 
entiated Rattulidae  {Diurella,  Fig.  895)  resemble  greatly  the  lower 
Notommatidae,  having  the  cuticula  only  a  little  stiffened  and  toes 
differing  but  little  from  those  of  Furcularia.  But  this  line  runs  into 
extremely  bizarre  forms.  The  animals  tend  to  become  unsymmet- 
rical,  the  organs  of  the  right  side  being  smaller,  while  the  body 
becomes  in  some  cases  twisted  into  a  segment  of  a  spiral.  The 
right  toe  becomes  enormously  extended  to  form  a  long  rod-like 
structure,  while  the  left  toe  nearly  disappears  (Figs.  896, 897).  The 
right  side  of  the  trophi  (Fig.  898)  becomes  smaller  than  the  left. 
The  Rattulidae  are  common  among  vegetation.  (See  the  mono- 
graph of  this  family  by  the  present  writer  (Jennings,  1903).) 
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7.  Dinocharidae.  Scaridium  (Fig.  903)  is  perhaps  essentially  a 
FurctUaria  which  has  developed  a  long  foot  and  long  toes,  for  leap- 
ing (compare  Furcularia  longisetay  Fig.  871).  Dinocharis  (Fig.  904) 
and  Polychaetus  (Fig.  905)  are  perhaps  further  developments,  some- 
what divergent,  along  the  same  line.  All  these  animals  are  given  to 
springing  about  wildly  by  the  aid  of  powerful  strokes  of  the  foot 
and  toes;  the  same  habit  is  found  in  various  species  of  Furcularia, 

Next  may  be  taken  up  a  line  of  divergence  from  the  central 
Notommatidae  that  leads  to  some  extraordinary  forms.  It  pro- 
duces the  great  families  of  the  Hydatinidae,  the  Notopsidae,  the 
Ploesomidae,  and  the  Brachionidae,  with  their  relatives.  Here  de- 
velopment has  proceeded  both  toward  greater  strength  and  activity 
and  toward  protective  armor,  so  that  the  result  is  to  produce  some 
of  the  most  powerful  and  ferocious  rotifers  that  exist. 

8.  Hydatinidae,  The  close  connection  with  the  Notommatidae 
is  seen  in  the  Hydatinidae.  The  well-known  rotifer  Hydatina  senla 
(Fig.  906)  was  formerly  classed  with  the  Notommatidae.  It  has  a 
soft,  segmented  body,  small  foot  and  toes,  ventral  corona,  —  all  as 
in  the  primitive  genus  Proales,  But  the  corona  (Fig.  906,  B)  is 
large  and  differentiated  in  a  way  that  is  characteristic  for  the 
families  making  up  the  present  group.  Around  the  outer  edge  of 
the  corona  the  cilia  form  a  prominent  wreath,  while  about  the 
mouth  is  another  series  of  cilia  so  interrupted  as  to  form  three 
groups,  one  dorsal  and  two  lateral  (Fig.  906,  B),  In  the  region 
between  the  outer  and  inner  series  of  cilia  are  certain  prominences 
(three  in  Hydatina),  on  which  the  cilia  have  become  long,  stiff 
setae,  doubtless  serving  as  sense  organs.  The  coronal  area  between 
the  parts  thus  far  mentioned  retains  in  Hydatina  senta  a  portion  of 
the  covering  of  fine  cilia  primitively  found  in  Proales;  in  most  other 
members  of  this  group  these  fine  cilia  have  quite  disappeared. 
The  jaws  are  of  the  peculiar  type  shown  in  Figure  906,  C. 

9.  Notopsidae,  The  next  step  in  differentiation  is  seen  in  Notops 
{or  Hydatina)  brachionus  (Fig.  909).  The  cuticula,  while  still  soft, 
has  become  a  little  stiffened,  so  that  the  body  tends  to  hold  its 
form;  the  foot  is  more  prominent. 

The  next  steps  seem  to  be  as  follows:  Notops clavtdatus  (Fig.  912) 
and  Triphylus  lacustris  (Fig.  908)  are  rotifers  showing  still  the  soft 
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body  of  the  Notommatidae,  but  approaching  the  definite  permanent 
form  found  in  Ploesama,  The  corona  (Fig.  912,  B)  is  much  like  that 
of  Hydaiina,  save  that  the  fine  dliation  of  the  general  surface  has 
disappeared.  Notops  pelagicus  (Fig.  910)  shows  a  further  step  in 
the  same  direction;  the  cuticula  is  here  stiffened  to  form  a  thin 
transparent  lorica,  of  sufficient  stiffness  to  form  angles  and  teeth, 
though  with  by  no  means  the  thickness  and  solidity  found  in 
Ploesama  and  Brachionus. 

From  Notops  pelagicus  it  is  but  a  short  step  in  one  direction  to 
Gastropus  and  Ploesoma,  in  another  to  Brachionus. 

10.  Gastropodidae.  The  transition  from  Notops  to  Gastropus  is 
shown  by  Gastropus  hyptopus  (Fig.  915),  which  was  originally  con- 
sidered a  species  of  Notops^  and  which  if  it  stood  by  itself  would 
still  be  placed  in  that  genus.  The  lorica  is  here  soft,  the  body 
short  and  thick.  The  lorica  becomes  more  marked,  and  the  other 
peculiarities  more  pronoimced  in  the  other  species  of  Gastropus^ 
Gastropus  stylifer  (Fig.  917)  forming  the  extreme  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

11.  Anapodidae,  Probably  derived  from  forms  similar  to  G(W- 
tropus  by  a  process  of  reduction  are  the  species  of  Anapus  (Fig.  91 1), 
in  which  the  foot  is  lacking,  the  corona  small  and  simple. 

12.  Ploesomidae.  The  species  of  Ploesoma  (Figs.  918  to  920)  are 
closely  related  to  Notops  and  Gastropus.  Ploesoma  truncatum  (Fig. 
920)  shows  a  lorica  only  a  little  stronger  than  that  of  Notops  pel- 
agicus,  and  resembling  that  of  Gastropus  hyptopus,  though  it  has 
many  irregular  wrinkles.  In  other  species  of  Ploesoma  the  lorica 
becomes  stronger  and  marked  in  very  peculiar  ways.  Ploesoma 
lenticular e  (Fig.  918)  and  P.  hudsoni  (Fig.  919)  are  among  the  most 
active  and  powerful  of  the  predaceous  Rotifera.  They  tear  their 
way  through  the  water  at  a  furious  rate,  darting  from  side  to  side, 
and  seizing  and  devouring  with  their  powerful  jaws  other  rotifers 
with  which  they  come  in  contact.  The  Ploesomidae  are  among  the 
most  important  plankton  organisms. 

13.  Brachionidae.  From  Hydatina  and  Notops  to  Brachionus 
the  step  is  perhaps  still  shorter  than  to  Gastropus  and  Ploesoma. 
In  Brachionus  (Figs.  922,  923)  the  three  prominences  that  surround 
the  mouth  in  Hydatina  and  Notops  (see  Figs.  906,  910)  have  become 
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much  developed,  so  that  they  stand  high  above  the  general  surface 
of  the  corona  (Fig.  923).  They  partly  enclose  a  sort  of  funnel, 
open  on  the  ventral  side,  which  leads  down  to  the  mouth.  In 
most  species  of  Brachionus  the  integument  has  become  very  thick 
and  hard,  so  as  to  form  a  stout  lorica,  often  bearing  spines  or  teeth 
(Fig.  921).  But  Brachiontis  mollis  Hempel  (Fig.  925)  marks  the 
transition  in  this  respect,  the  integument  being  merely  a  little 
stiffened  and  without  spines  or  teeth.  In  Brachionus,  as  in  Ploesoma 
and  GastropuSy  the  stout  foot  is  marked  with  rings.  The  jaws  are 
constructed  on  much  the  same  plan  throughout  all  these  groups. 

The  Brachionidae  are  among  the  most  numerous  of  the  rotifers 
found  in  ponds  and  pools  amid  vegetation.  Some  of  the  sp>edes 
are  extremely  variable. 

14.  Anuraeidae.  An  offshoot  of  the  Brachionidae  is  found  in  the 
Anuraeidae  (Figs.  913,  916).  The  general  organization  is  the  same 
as  in  Brachimius,  but  the  foot  has  been  lost,  though  in  the  males 
(Fig.  913,  C)  it  is  retained.  The  lorica  shows  in  some  species  of 
Notholca  a  tendency  to  run  into  bizarre  forms  (Fig.  916).  The 
Anuraeidae  are  among  the  commonest  of  the  rotifers  of  the  plank- 
ton; they  vary  extremely  with  seasonal  and  other  changes. 

15.  Asplanchnidae,  The  group  diverging  by  way  of  Hydatina 
is  now  left,  and  another  offshoot  of  the  Notonmiatidae  taken  up. 
In  the  Asplanchnidae  the  body  remains  soft,  but  becomes  large  and 
inflated,  while  the  foot  disappears;  the  jaws  are  of  a  remarkable 
type  known  as  the  incudate  (Fig.  929,  B),  and  the  alimentary  canal 
loses  its  posterior  opening  (see  Fig.  929,  A),  the  undigested  waste 
being  disgorged  through  the  mouth.  But  one  finds  in  all  these 
respects  forms  transitional  between  the  Notommatidae  and  the 
Asplanchnidae.  Thus,  Asplanchnopus  (Fig.  927)  retains  the  foot, 
though  it  lacks  the  intestine,  and  has  the  characteristic  jaws  of  this 
family.  Harringia  (Fig.  928)  retains  not  merely  the  foot,  but  like- 
wise  the  intestine.  Its  corona  is  like  that  of  Asplanchna  while  its 
jaws  (Fig.  928,  B)  are  squarely  intermediate  between  the  usual  form 
and  the  incudate  type  characteristic  of  Asplanchna,  The  typical 
incudate  jaws  consist  mainly  of  the  very  large  incus  (fulcrum  and 
rami),  the  mallei  having  nearly  or  quite  disappeared;  but  in  Har- 
ringia all  the  typical  parts  of  the  jaws  are  dearly  seen. 
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The  typical  Asplanchnas  are  beasts  of  prey,  the  jaws  forming  a 
great  pair  of  forceps  which  can  be  thrust  from  the  mouth  to  seize 
other  large  animals.  Asplanchna  herrickii  de  Gueme  and  A.  pri- 
odonta  Gosse  (Fig.  929)  are  important  elements  of  the  plankton  of 
lakes.  In  the  Great  Lakes  they  sometimes  swarm  so  densely  that 
a  net  dipped  into  the  water  captures  thousands.  Other  species  of 
the  Asplanchnidae  live  among  water  plants. 

16-18.  Floscularida,  Now  come  certain  groups  of  rotifers  that 
seem  at  first  view  to  differ  markedly  in  almost  every  respect  from 
the  notommatids.  The  Flosculariidae  (Figs.  933  to  936)  live  attached 
in  tubes.  The  foot  has  become  a  stalk  for  attachment;  there  are 
no  toes.  The  corona  is  immensely  large,  forming  a  great  lobed 
net  of  thin  membrane,  which  can  be  spread  widely  and  serves  to 
capture  living  prey;  the  mouth  lies  in  the  center  at  the  bottom  of 
this  net.  The  cilia  about  the  edge  of  the  corona  have  become  enor- 
mously long  and  slender  rods  or  threads,  which  do  not  beat  as  dlia 
usually  do,  but  may  be  moved  about  so  as  to  aid  in  entangling  prey. 
In  connection  with  the  method  of  feeding  on  large  animals  thus  cap- 
tured, the  alimentary  canal  (Fig.  934)  has  become  greatly  devel- 
oped. The  upper  part  of  the  coronal  net  forms  a  great  funnel,  called 
the  infundibulum  (/),  partly  closed  off  below  by  a  ring-like  fold, 
the  diaphragm  (d),  which  has  about  its  edge  an  interrupted  cir- 
clet of  cilia.  The  opening  through  the  diaphragm  leads  into  a 
second  chamber,  the  vestibulum  {v),  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  the 
mouth  (m).  From  the  mouth  there  hangs  the  slender  esophageal 
tube  {0)  ending  freely  below.  The  food  after  passing  through  this 
reaches  a  third  large  cavity,  the  proven triculus  {pr).  It  is  only  at 
the  posterior  part  of  this  that  the  mas  tax  {mx)  and  jaws  are  reached; 
so  that  all  thus  far  seen  corresponds  merely  to  the  short  mouth 
cavity  lying  in  front  of  the  jaws  in  other  rotifers.  The  trophi 
(Figs.  934  and  933,  D)  are  peculiarly  modified,  the  unci  forming  a 
pair  of  two-tined  forks  Wnich  are  the  main  part  of  the  jaws,  though 
the  other  typical  parts  can  be  distinguished. 

The  Flosculariidae  include  two  genera,  Floscularia  (Figs.  933  to 
936)  and  Stephanoceros  (Fig.  937).  The  numerous  species  are  found 
abimdantly  seated  in  transparent  tubes  attached  to  plants;  they 
are  among  the  most  attractive  objects  known  to  microscopists 
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(cf.  p.  553).  Of  Slephafwceros  there  is  but  one  species  (Fig.  937), 
while  of  Floscularia  there  are  many,  varying  extremely  in  the  form 
of  the  corona.  A  few  species  have  become  free  and  swim  about 
in  the  open  water  (Fig.  935).  The  fact  that  they  bear  their  tubes 
with  them  shows  that  the  free  life  has  been  secondarily  acquired, 
after  the  animals  had  become  adapted  to  the  attached  condition. 
All  young  Floscularias  swim  about  for  a  time  by  means  of  moving 
cilia,  just  as  do  other  rotifers.  The  males  (Fig.  933,  B)  are  free- 
swimming  throughout  Ufe. 

What  relationship  have  the  Flosculariidae  to  the  typical  rotifers 
found  in  the  Notommatidae?  It  must  be  remembered  that  not 
all  Flosculariidae  have  the  extraordinary  forms  shown  in  Figs.  933 
and  937.  In  some,  the  borders  of  the  corona  are  not  drawn  out 
into  lobes,  but  are  smooth,  as  in  other  rotifers  (see  Fig.  936).  In 
others  the  cilia  of  the  coronal  edge  arc  all,  or  partly,  short  and  beat 
regularly,  like  those  of  other  rotifers;  and  about  the  mouth  is  the 
same  circlet  of  cilia  found  in  other  rotifers.  Such  Floscularias 
approach  much  more  nearly  to  the  t>T)ical  Notommatidae  than  do 
the  extreme  developments  along  this  line  seen  in  Stephanoceros 
and  certain  species  of  Floscularia. 

Furthermore,  among  close  relatives  of  the  notommatids  are  cer- 
tain rotifers  that  seem  to  show  transitional  stages  leading  to  the 
Flosculariidae.^  In  Microcodides  and  in  Microcodon  (Fig.  931),  the 
corona  is  formed  on  essentially  the  same  plan  as  in  the  Floscularias, 
and  there  are  other  peculiarities  that  seem  to  show  that  these  are 
transitional  forms.  In  Microcodon,  as  in  Floscularia,  the  corona 
is  the  broadest  part  of  the  body;  it  has  elevated  edges,  approaching 
the  net  formation,  and  the  mouth  is  in  its  center,  with  an  inter- 
rupted circlet  of  cilia  about  it.  The  foot  in  Microcodon  as  in  Flos- 
cularia  forms  a  sort  of  long  slender  stalk,  not  ending  in  toes.  But 
in  Microcodon  it  ends  in  a  sharp  point,  while  in  Floscularia  it  ends 
in  a  disk;  this  is  doubtless  because  the  former  is  still  a  free  animal, 
while  the  latter  is  attached.  It  is  a  most  suggestive  fact  that  Mi- 
crocodon frequently  places  itself  in  the  upright  position,  with  the  toe 
attached  by  a  thread  of  mucus,  and  thus  remains  for  a  time  in  a  cer- 
tain spot;  such  habits  might  readily  lead  to  permanent  attachment. 

^  These  important  considerations  are  due  to  Wesenberg-Lund  (1899). 
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All  together,  Mkrocodon  seems  to  form  a  link  between  the  Flos- 
culariidae  and  the  Notommatidae.  Mkrocodon  itself  is  closely 
connected  with  the  Notommatidae  by  the  transitional  species  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Mkrocodides  (Fig.  932).  These  have  corona, 
body,  and  toes  more  nearly  on  the  notommatoid  plan.  The  two 
genera  make  up  the  family  Microcodonidae. 

Specialization  going  even  beyond  that  in  the  Flosculariidae  is 
seen  in  Apsilus  (Fig.  938)  and  Atrochus  (Fig.  939).  In  these  ex- 
traordinar}^  rotifers  the  cilia  have  been  completely  lost.  The 
complicated  structure  of  the  alimentary  canal  shows  their  close 
relationship  to  the  Flosculariidae.  In  the  young  the  cilia  still 
exist,  and  the  animals  swim  about  by  their  aid. 

19-22.  Melkeriida.  Another  group  of  extraordinary  and  at- 
tractive rotifers  is  that  of  which  MeUceria  (Fig.  948)  is  the  repre- 
sentative. These  were  formerly  classified  with  the  Flosculariidae, 
the  two  forming  the  group  Rhizota.  But  it  is  evident  that  the 
two  families  differ  widely,  and  that  the  group  Rhizota  is  not  a 
natural  one.  The  Melicertidae  are  found,  like  the  floscules,  at- 
tached to  aquatic  plants,  often  in  great  numbers.  Many  live  in 
tubes,  and  the  species  of  Melkerta  manufacture  their  tubes  in  a 
most  interesting  manner,  as  is  well  described  in  Hudson  and  Grosse 
(1889). 

The  most  important  peculiarity  of  the  Melicertidae  is  perhaps 
the  corona.  This  is  a  large  disk,  bare  within,  but  having  around 
its  outer  edge  a  series  of  strong  cilia,  just  as  in  many  other  rotifers. 
But  in  this  group  is  found  a  special  peculiarity.  This  outer  wreath 
is  differentiated  into  two  series  of  cilia,  running  parallel  around  the 
disk  (Fig.  865).  The  inner  series  has  much  larger  cilia  than  the 
outer  one,  and  between  the  two  is  found,  in  most  cases,  a  groove. 
This  groove  is  often  lined  with  fine  cilia.  Along  the  groove  small 
food  particles  are  carried  to  the -mouth,  situated  on  the  ventral 
side.  In  some  genera  the  disk  is  drawn  out  to  form  two,  four, 
or  eight  lobes,  giving  the  animal  an  extraordinary  appearance 
(Fig.  950);  in  other  cases  it  is  nearly  circular  (Figs.  865,  951,  952). 
Throughout  this  group  the  jaws  are  of  a  peculiar  type  (Fig.  866), 
known  as  the  malleo-ramate.    As  a  rule  the  animals  have  two  eyes. 

The  more  extreme  types  of  this  group  seem  to  stand  far  from 
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the  typical  free-swimming  rotifers.  Yet  again,  as  in  most  other 
cases,  free-swimming  species  form  a  transition  to  these  extreme 
types.  One  finds  the  same  peculiar  corona,  the  same  remarkable 
type  of  jaws,  and  various  other  features  in  common  with  the 
Melicertidae,  in  a  number  of  free-swimming  rotifers.  These  in- 
clude the  genera  Pierodina  (Fig.  g42)  yPotnpholyXj  Pedalion  (Fig.  946), 


Fio.  865. 


Corona  of  Lacintdaria  socialis  Ehr.,  to  show  the  two  wreaths  of  dlia. 
B,  Side  view.     (After  Wesenberg-Lund.) 


At  Dorsal  view. 


Triarthra  (Fig.  944),  and  Tetramastix  (Fig.  945).  These  rotifers  are 
the  only  ones  that  have  corona  and  jaws  like  those  of  the  Meli- 
certidae, and  they  agree  with  them  in  many  other  particulars. 
Thus,  all  have  two  eyes,  while  most  other  rotifers  have  but  one. 
In  all  there  is  either  no  foot,  or  it  is  a  peculiar  one,  lacking  the 
characteristic  toes.  In  Pterodina  the  foot  ends  in  a  bundle  of 
dlia,  and  this  is  likewise  true  of  the  young  of  the  Melicertidae.    In 


Fio.  866.    Mallco-ramate  jaws.    A ,  Jaws  of  Mdicerta  ringens  Schrank.     (After  Weber.)    B,  Jaws 

of  Pterodina  caeca  Parsons.    (After  Rousselet.) 


many  Melicertidae  there  is  below  the  mouth  a  peculiar  fold  of  in- 
tegument forming  the  so-called  "chin"  which  plays  a  part  in  the 
formation  of  the  pellets  used  for  building  the  tubes.  This  chin 
is  likewise  foimd,  in  a  slightly  less  developed  condition,  in  Pedal- 
ion  (Fig.  046,  ch)  and  in  Triarthra,  while  nothing  of  the  sort  is 
foimd  outside  the  present  group.  The  remarkable  similarity  of 
corona,  jaws,  eyes,  and  other  features  seems  to  demonstrate  dearly 
that  all  these  free-swimming  rotifers  are  closely  related  to  each 
other  and  to  the  Melicertidae. 
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The  free-swimming  members  of  the  group  have  developed  a 
number  of  striking  external  peculiarities,  due  to  differences  in  the 
mode  of  life.  Pterodina  (Fig.  942)  has  a  flat  body,  protected  by  a 
hard  cuticula  forming  a  lorica;  this  shape  aids  it  greatly  in  swim- 
ming. Pedalion  (Fig.  946)  has  developed  six  great  limbs  which  like- 
wise aid  it  in  swimming.  Similar  limbs,  but  m  a  simpler  condition, 
are  seen  in  Triarthra  (Fig.  944)  and  Tetramastix  (Fig.  945).  In  these 
genera  the  function  of  the  limbs  seems  to  be  mainly  to  protect  the 
animals  from  being  swallowed  by  such  predatory  beasts  as  -45- 
planchna.  One  often  sees  an  Asplanchna  attempt  to  swallow  one  of 
these  at  a  gulp,  but  the  prey  at  once  extends  its  long  appendages  in 
all  directions,  and  these  frustrate  the  attempt.  The  male  of  Pedalion 
(Fig.  946,  B)  has  simple  appendages  and  bears  a  striking  resemblance 
to  one  of  the  simpler  species  of  Triarthra  (Fig.  944,  B), 

An  extraordinary  offshoot  of  the  Meticertidae  is  seen  in  the 
opherical  rotifer  Trochosphaera  (Fig.  947).  In  the  corona,  the  jaws, 
the  lack  of  a  foot,  and  various  other  features  it  agrees  essentially 
with  the  Melicertidae,  though  its  external  form  is  very  different. 

23-25.  Bdelloida.  This,  the  last  group  of  rotifers,  includes  mainly 
the  genera  Rotifer  (Figs.  958,  960),  Philodina  (Fig.  959),  Callidina 
(Fig.  961),  Microdina  (Fig.  962),  and  Adineta  (Fig.  957).  They  are 
somewhat  worm-like  animals,  often  creeping  like  leeches,  and  found 
in  great  numbers  amid  aquatic  vegetation.  They  are  specially 
abundant  in  Sphagnum  and  other  wet  moss  or  moss-like  plants;  an 
immense  number  of  species  particularly  of  Callidina  are  found  in 
such  places. 

This  group  differs  widely  from  the  typical  rotifers  in  many  points. 
The  typical  corona  of  the  Bdelloida  is  a  highly  differentiated  struc- 
ture consisting  mainly  of  two  flat  disks  borne  on  stalks  and  with 
cilia  about  their  edges  (Fig.  959,  etc.).  When  the  cilia  are  in  mo- 
tion these  two  disks  give  the  appearance  of  two  revolving  wheels. 
It  is  to  this  that  the  name  wheel-animalcule,  and  the  Latin  terms 
rotifer  and  rotator  are  due;  the  Bdelloida  were  the  first  rotifers  to 
attract  the  attention  of  microscopists.  The  base  of  the  stalks 
bearing  the  disks  is  often  clothed  with  short  cilia.  On  the  dorsal 
side  of  the  corona  there  is  a  long  tentacle. 

The  foot  ends  as  a  rule  in  three  or  four  minute  projections,  by 
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which  the  animals  attach  themselves;  it  bears  also  a  pair  of  "spurs" 
on  its  dorsal  side,  a  short  distance  from  the  end.  These  spurs 
perhaps  represent  the  two  toes  of  other  rotifers. 

The  trophi  (Fig.  867)  present  perhaps  the  most  modified  type 
found  in  the  Rotifera;  they  show  clearly  that  this  group  is  not  a 
primitive  one.  Li  most  species  the  trophi  are  represented  by  two 
pieces  shaped  like  a  quarter  of  a  sphere  and  placed  side  by  side 
(Fig.  867,  A).  Across  the  free  surface  of  these  pieces  extend  two  or 
more  ridges.  These  jaws  may  be  opened  and  closed  by  the  mus- 
cular mass  in  which  they  are  imbedded,  the  ridges  fitting  together 
in  such  a  way  as  to  serve  as  grinding  teeth.    The  two  halves  of  the 


>.  867.  }> 


trophi  represent  the  two  rami  of  other  rotifers,  the  remainder  of 
the  apparatus  having  almost  completely  disappeared.  But  tran- 
dtional  forms  (Fig.  867,  B)  show  clearly  how  these  trophi  are  de- 
rived from  the  typical  structure. 

The  point  in  which  the  Bdelloida  differ  most  from  other  rotifers 
is  in  the  fact  that  they  have  two  ovaries  in  place  of  one.  This 
peculiarity  is  shared  with  the  Bdelloida  only  by  a  bizarre  group  of 
parasitic  marine  rotifers,  the  Seisonacea  (Fig,  8f8)  which  live  at- 
tached to  the  marine  crustacean  Nebalia.  On  account  of  this  pecu- 
liarity the  Bdelloida  and  Seisonacea  are  commonly  classed  apart 
fiom  all  other  rotifers  as  the  Digononta,  the  others  being  called  the 
Monogononta. 

The  Bdelloida  include  an  immense  number  of  species,  the  greater 
part  of  them  belonging  to  the  genus  Callidina.  The  difference 
between  species  is  often  only  slight,  and  the  animals  change  form 
almost  continuatly,  so  that  their  systematic  study  is  perhaps  more 
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difficult  than  that  of  any  other  group  of  rotifers;  it  has  been  con- 
fined mainly  to  specialists  in  this  particular  group. 

Many  species  of  the  Bdelloida  possess 
a  remarkable  power  of  withstanding  dry- 
ing. Philodina  roseola  is  often  found  as 
little  pink  balls  in  the  dry  deposits  in 
the  bottoms  of  urns  and  eave-troughs. 
When  this  material  is  placed  in  water, 
the  pink  balls  quickly  swell,  take  the 
rotifer  form,  and  continue  their  inter- 
rupted life  activities  where  these  were 
stopped.  Many  species  may  be  ob- 
tained for  study  in  the  living  condition 
from  dried  moss  and  other  vegetation 
brought  from  a  distance.  No  males  are 
known  in  the  Bdelloida. 

26.   The  Seisonacea  (Fig.  868)  are  ex- 
traordinary rotifers  parasitic  on  marine 
Crustacea.     Their  relationships  are  un- 
certain, but,  having  two  ovaries,  they 
Fig.  868.  5«5<rnan«M/<i/ajciaus,  female,   are  usually  placed  near  the  Bdelloida. 

In  the  Seisonacea  male  and  female  are 
similar  and  of  equal  size.  Since  they  are  exclusively  marine,  these 
forms  are  omitted  from  the  synoptic  key. 

The  studies  thus  far  made  of  the  rotifers  of  different  regions 
seem  to  indicate  that  in  general  these  animals  may  be  said  to  be 
potentially  cosmopolitan,  any  given  species  occurring  wherever  the 
conditions  necessary  to  its  existence  occur.  Whether  any  given 
rotifer  shall  be  found  in  a  given  body  of  water  depends  mainly, 
not  upon  the  locality  of  this  body  of  water,  but  upon  the  precise 
conditions  there  found.  Studies  on  the  rotifers  of  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  America,  and  Australia  show,  not  different  faunas  in  these 
regions,  but  the  same  common  rotifers  found  everywhere,  with 
merely  a  new  form  here  and  there,  and  it  is  an  extraordinary 
fact  that  when  a  new  rotifer  is  described  from  Africa  or  Australia, 
its  next  occurrence  is  often  recorded  from  Europe  or  America.  In 
stagnant  swamps  all  over  the  world  appear  to  be  found  the  char- 
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acteristic  rotifers  of  stagnant  water;  in  clear  lake  water  are  found 
the  characteristic  limnetic  rotifers;  in  sphagnum  swamps  every- 
where, the  sphagnum  rotifers.  Variation  in  the  rotifer  fauna  of 
different  countries  is  probably  due  mainly  to  differences  in  the  con- 
ditions of  existence  in  the  waters  of  these  countries,  rather  than  to 
any  difficulty  in  passing  from  one  country  to  another.  The  num- 
ber of  different  sorts  of  Rotifera  to  be  found  in  any  given  region 
depends  upon  the  variety  of  conditions  to  be  found  in  the  waters 
of  this  region.  Two  bodies  of  water  half  a  mile  apart,  presenting 
entirely  different  conditions,  are  likely  to  vary  more  in  their  rotifer 
fauna  than  two  bodies  of  water  5000  miles  apart  that  present 
similar  conditions.  Of  course,  the  tropics  will  have  characteristic 
species  not  found  in  cooler  regions,  since  they  present  conditions  of 
existence  not  found  elsewhere,  and  the  same  may  be  true  of  Arctic 
regions.  The  problem  of  the  distribution  of  the  Rotifera  is  then 
mainly  a  problem  of  the  conditions  of  existence  rather  than  of  the 
means  of  distribution.  The  ability  of  the  eggs  to  live  in  dried 
mud,  which  may  be  carried  about  on  the  feet  of  birds  or  blown 
about  as  dust  by  the  winds,  seems  to  give  sufficient  opportunities 
for  any  species  to  multiply  wherever  occur  the  conditions  neces- 
sary for  existence.  Most  rotifers  seem  adapted  to  a  rather  nar- 
rowly limited  set  of  conditions. 

Many  species  of  rotifers  vary  extremely  in  the  external  de  tails 
of  their  structure.  This  is  particularly  true  of  loricate  rotifers 
that  bear  teeth,  spines,  or  other  projections.  Extreme  examples 
of  such  variation  are  seen  in  Brachionus  baker i  Ehr.  and  in  Anuraea 
cochlearis  Gosse  (Fig.  913).  Lauterbom  shows  that  the  variations 
of  Anuraea  cochlearis  are  by  no  means  haphazard,  but  depend  upon 
the  seasons  and  upon  changes  in  the  conditions  of  existence.  In 
the  course  of  a  year  this  species  undergoes  a  cycle  of  regular  changes 
from  month  to  month,  and  this  yearly  cycle  was  found  to  be  essen- 
tially the  same  during  a  period  of  study  of  twelve  years.  In  the 
colder  months  of  the  year  appear  individuals  of  greater  size,  with 
smooth  loricas  and  long  prominent  spines.  As  the  waters  become 
warmer,  in  spring  and  summer,  the  individuals  found  are  smaller 
in  size,  the  surface  of  the  lorica  becomes  roughened,  and  the  spines 
grow  shorter,  until  the  caudal  one  disappears  completely.    As  cold 
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weather  approaches  there  is  a  return  to  the  stouter  forms.  There 
results  an  unmense  number  of  different  forms,  many  of  which  have 
been  described  as  different  species.  Apparently  these  changes  are 
adaptive  in  character.  At  the  higher  temperatures  of  sunmier  the 
inner  friction  of  the  water  decreases  much  (as  Ostwald  has  shown), 
so  that  swimming  animals  tend  to  sink  more  readily  than  be- 
fore. The  decrease  in  size  of  the  body,  with  the  roughening  of  its 
surface,  increases  greatly  the  proportion  of  body  surface  to  body 
weight,  so  that  the  animals  sink  less  readily;  the  tendency  to  sink 
due  to  the  warmth  of  the  water  is  compensated.  The  small,  rough 
forms  are  therefore  adapted  to  warm  weather.  But  the  decrease 
in  size  of  the  spines  cannot  be  accounted  for  in  this  way;  it  must 
depend  on  other  relations. 

In  the  Rotifera  the  males  are  usually  minute,  degenerate  crea- 
tures, —  the  race  being  represented  mainly  by  the  females!  The 
males  usually  have  no  alimentary  canal,  and  thus  during  their 
entire  life  they  never  take  food.  They  are,  of  course,  therefore, 
condemned  to  an  early  death.  They  usually  swim  about  rapidly, 
often  swarming  about  the  females.  Fecimdation  takes  place  in 
some  cases  by  the  insertion  of  the  copulatory  organ  of  the  male 
into  the  cloaca  of  the  female;  this  has  been  seen  in  many  cases. 
In  other  cases  apparently  the  male  pierces  the  body  wall  of  the 
female,  injecting  the  spermatozoa  directly  into  the  body  cavity. 
This  takes  place  in  Hydatina. 

In  a  few  of  the  Rotifera  the  males  are  of  the  same  size  and  struc- 
ture as  the  females  (in  the  Seisonacea).  In  Proales  werneckii  the 
male  is  of  the  same  size  and  form  as  the  female,  but  the  alimentary 
canal,  while  present,  is  simplified  and  reduced  in  size.  In  other 
species,  various  vestiges  ot  the  alimentary  canal  may  be  present, 
but  they  are  not  functional.  In  certain  groups  no  male  is  known 
to  exist;  this  is  true  for  the  entire  suborder  of  the  Bdelloida.  In 
the  Rattulidae  likewise  no  males  have  as  yet  been  seen.  Much 
further  study  of  the  existence,  structure,  and  activities  of  the  males 
is  needed.  If  they  are  actually  non-existent  in  some  groups,  then 
of  course  the  reproduction  is  throughout  by  parthenogenesis,  — 
fertilization  of  the  egg  not  occurring  even  at  long  intervals. 

Most  rotifers  produce  several  different  sorts  of  eggs.    These  arc 
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the  following:  (i)  large  eggs,  without  a  thick  shell,  from  which 
females  are  produced;  (2)  small  eggs,  similar  to  the  last  in  ap- 
pearance but  producing  males;  (3)  eggs  which  have  a  thick  shell, 
often  armed  with  spines  or  projections.  These  are  often  spoken 
of  as  ''winter  eggs"  or  ''resting  eggs."  They  may  apparently 
live  a  long  time  under  all  sorts  of  unfavorable  conditions,  devel- 
oping when  favorable  conditions  are  restored.  The  relation  of 
these  different  sorts  of  eggs  to  the  aj^pearance  of  the  males,  and  to 
fertilization,  has  been  much  discussed  and  investigated.  In  Hyda- 
Hna,  according  to  Maupas,  and  in  Asplanchna  priodonta,  according 
to  Lauterbom,  the  following  is  the  state  of  the  case.  There  are 
two  sorts  of  females,  not  distinguishable  externally,  but  one  pro- 
ducing large  eggs,  the  others  small  ones.  The  large  eggs  cannot  be 
fertilized,  and  they  always  develop  into  female  rotifers.  The  small 
eggs,  if  not  fertilized,  develop  into  male  rotifers,  but  they  may  be 
fertilized,  and  if  this  occurs  they  become  transformed  into  the 
*' resting  eggs,"  from  which  there  later  develop  female  rotifers. 
In  Hydatinaj  according  to  Maupas,  fecundation  can  occur  only 
when  the  female  is  young,  before  any  of  the  eggs  develop,  and  the 
female  so  fecundated  produces  only  resting  eggs.  But  in  -45- 
planchna  and  in  various  other  rotifers  the  same  female  produces 
both  male  eggs  and  resting  eggs,  although  only  the  latter  aro 
fertilized.  According  to  Mrazek,  in  Asplanchna  herrickii  the  samrt' 
female  bears  at  the  same  time  ordinary  female  eggs,  male  eggs,  and 
resting  eggs.  There  is  apparently  much  variation  in  these  rela- 
tions among  different  rotifers. 

Males  and  resting  eggs  are  as  a  rule  not  found  at  all  times  of 
the  year,  but  appear  at  certain  periods,  —  the  resting  eggs  of 
course  following  the  appearance  of  males.  In  the  pelagic  Rotifera, 
Lauterbom  has  made  a  study  of  the  periodical  appearance  of  males 
and  of  resting  eggs.  He  finds  that  these  rotifers  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes:  (i)  perennial  rotifers,  which  occur  in  greater 
or  less  numbers  all  the  year  round;  (2)  summer  species,  found 
only  in  summer;  (3)  winter  species,  found  only  in  winter.  In  the 
|>erennial  species  parthenogenetic  reproduction  continues  through* 
out  the  year;  but  males  ap|>ear  as  a  rule  only  twice  a  year,  in 
spring  and  fall.    In  the  summer  rotifers,  males  appear  in  the  fall. 
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and  the  q>edes  is  carried  over  the  winter  in  the  resting  eggs  rfr 
suiting  from  fertilization  by  the  males.  In  the  winter  rotifers,  the 
males  appear  in  the  spring,  and  the  species  is  carried  over  the  sum- 
mer by  the  resting  eggs. 

By  the  greater  number  of  rotifers  the  eggs  are  laid  as  soon  as 
they  are  completely  formed,  development  taking  place  outside  the 
body  of  the  mother.  But  some  rotifers  are  viviparous,  the  egg 
being  retained  in  the  mother's  body  until  it  is  partly  or  completely 
developed.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  viviparous  condition  is  found 
in  several  different  groups  of  rotifers  that  are  not  closely  related, 
so  that  it  must  have  been  developed  independently  several  times 
within  the  Rotifera.  Asplanchna  and  Rotifer  are  among  the  best- 
known  viviparous  genera.  Philodina  and  Callidina,  closely  related 
to  Rotifer,  as  a  rule  deposit  the  eggs  undeveloped,  though  certain 
^des  in  both  these  genera  produce  living  young.  Thus  ovi- 
parity  and  viviparity,  which  in 
some  higher  animals  distinguish 
grand  classes,  are  among  the 
rotifers  both  found  in  the  limits 
of  a  single  genus. 

It  is  a  rather  remarkable  fact 
that  the  cleavage  and  early  de- 
velopment of  the  rotifer  egg  does 
not  resemble  that  of  the  animals 
to  which  the  rotifers  have  often 
P  been  considered  the  nearest  rela- 

tives     In  annelids  and   lower 
^  mollusks  the  early  development 

-iiii-  shows  a  remarkable  similarity 

Fio.  Bfo.  Dtveiopbg  egg  of  a  rotifer,  Aifiavha  cven  in  the  details  of  the  spiral 

imxfai  de  Gumt.     a,  SidkIe  «J1  sUge;  ».  tout      ,  t,  .  ,  ., 

cdlj;  c.tmntyceUi;  i(,ninelyfournll»;  coplial    CieavaEC.        But     m    the    rOtllCrS 

HCboo  IhtDUgn  embryo  lotmcd  of  nuny  cclk.  " 

(Aficr  jmnine.,)  (hc  clcavage  follows  a  completely 

different  type  (Fig.  869) .  The  developing  rotifer  forms  a  soUd  mass, 
which  contains  no  cavity  until  the  organs  formed  within  this  mass 
begin  to  separate,  just  before  the  rotifer  takes  its  final  form  and 
becomes  active. 

When  living  the  body  of  the  Rotifera  is  usually  transparent  and 
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all  the  organs  are  sharply  defined,  so  that  they  are  readily  seen. 
After  death,  the  transparency  and  sharpness  are  as  a  rule  lost,  and 
most  methods  of  killing  the  rotifers  cause  them  to  become  strongly 
contracted,  so  that  the  structure  is  no  longer  clear.  Direct  observa- 
tion of  the  living  animal  will  therefore  always  remain  one  of  the  most 
important  methods  of  studying  these  forms,  for  whatever  purpose. 
By  Rousselet's  method,  however,  it  is  now  as  easy  to  pre- 
serve most  of  the  Rotifera  in  natural  form  as  any  other  lower 
animals.  This  method  is  essentially  as  follows:  The  animals 
are  killed  uncontracted  by  the  aid  of  a  narcotizing  fluid,  the  essen- 
tial feature  of  which  is  a  ^  to  i  per  cent  solution  of  hydrochlorate 
of  cocaine.  The  cocaine  may  be  used  in  a  simple  watery  solution, 
but  better  results  are  reached  by  using  the  following  mixture: 

Hydrochlorate  of  cocaine  (2  per  cent  solution) . .     3  parts 

Methyl  alcohol i  part 

Water 6  parts 

The  rotifers  are  brought  into  a  small  volume  of  water,  and  a 
little  of  this  narcotizing  fluid  is  mixed  with  it.  The  proper  amount 
must  be  learned  by  trial,  but  it  is  always  best  to  begin  with  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  fluid,  ^V  or  less,  and  to  add  more  as  required. 
This  fluid  causes  the  rotifers  to  swim  slowly  and  gradually  to  sink 
to  the  bottom.  They  will  soon  die,  and  if  allowed  to  die  imfixed 
will  be  quite  worthless  for  study,  destructive  changes  taking  place 
in  the  tissues  at  the  moment  of  death.  As  soon  therefore  as  the 
ciliary  movement  has  nearly  ceased,  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
water  should  be  drawn  off,  and  a  small  amount  of  0.25  per  cent 
osmic  acid  introduced,  which  kills  and  fixes  the  rotifers  at  once. 
Now  the  osmic  acid  should  be  drawn  off  at  once  and  water  added 
or  the  rotifers  removed  with  a  capillary  pipette  to  fresh  water; 
they  should  be  washed  several  times  in  distilled  water.  If  the 
osmic  acid  is  allowed  to  act  too  long  the  rotifers  will  be  blackened. 
The  blackening  may,  however,  be  later  removed,  if  necessary,  with 
hydrogen  peroxide.  After  washing,  the  rotifers  should  be  pre- 
served in  3  to  6  per  cent  formalin.  They  cannot  as  a  rule  be  pre- 
served in  alcohol  without  extensive  shrinkage,  rendering  them  use- 
less  for  further  study. 
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If  desired,  the  specimens  may  be  permanently  mounted  in  hollow 
ground  slides.  The  slides  should  be  thin  and  the  concavities  shal- 
low, so  that  high  powers  of  the  microscope  may  be  used.  The 
specimens  are  transferred  to  the  concavities  along  with  some  of  the 
formalin  and  covered  with  a  circular  cover-glass.  It  is  best  not  to 
leave  any  bubbles  of  air  beneath  the  cover.  The  superfluous  for- 
malin may  be  withdrawn  from  the  edge  of  the  cover  with  a  bit  of 
filter  paper,  and  the  cover  is  then  sealed  by  the  aid  of  a  revolving 
stage.  It  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  use  some  sealing  material  that 
will  not  allow  water  to  evaporate  through  it.  Rousselet  recommends 
the  following  for  sealing  the  mounts:  After  fixing  the  cover  with  a 
layer  composed  of  a  mixture  of  two-thirds  gum  damar  with  one- 
third  gold  size,  there  are  added  two  coats  of  pure  shellac,  followed 
by  three  or  four  coats  of  gold  size,  allowing  twenty-four  hours  for 
each  coat  to  dry  before  another  is  added. 

Extensive  collections  containing  many  species  of  Rotifera  may 
be  made  by  travelers  and  others  by  the  use  of  the  method  given 
above.  The  rotifers,  taken  with  a  net  or  otherwise,  are  brought 
into  as  small  an  amount  of  water  as  possible,  in  a  watch-glass. 
Then  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  narcotizing  fluid  is  introduced 
and  the  rotifers  are  watched  till  most  of  them  have  sunk  to  the 
bottom.  Thereupon  the  water  is  removed,  so  far  as  possible,  and 
the  J  per  cent  osmic  acid  added.  This  is  removed  as  quickly  as 
can  be  done  without  taking  up  too  many  of  the  rotifers;  they  are 
then  washed  and  preserved  in  formalin.  It  is  very  desirable  to  kill 
a  certain  proportion  of  every  collection  in  osmic  acid  without  previ- 
ous narcotization,  as  some  of  the  loricate  rotifers  are  more  easily 
determined  from  contracted  specimens  than  from  extended  ones. 

A  method  of  mounting  Rotifera  in  the  ordinary  mounting  media, 
such  as  Canada  balsam,  has  been  given  by  Zograf .  It  does  not  give 
such  perfect  results,  in  most  cases,  as  does  Rousselet's  method,  but 
it  is  useful  for  some  species.  The  rotifers  are  stupefied  and  killed 
in  the  way  given  above.  After  they  have  been  in  the  osmic  acid 
from  two  to  four  minutes,  this  is  removed  as  far  as  possible,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  10  per  cent  pyroligneous  add  is  added. 
This  is  allowed  to  act  five  or  ten  minutes;  then  the  rotifers  are 
washed  several  times  in  distilled  water.    As  a  result  of  the  harden- 
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ing  action  of  the  pyroligneous  acid,  they  may  now  be  passed,  like 
other  objects,  through  successively  stronger  grades  of  alcohol  till 
absolute  alcohol  is  reached.  They  may  then  be  cleared  in  clove  or 
cedar  oil,  in  the  usual  way,  and  mounted  in  Canada  balsam,  or 
gum  damar,  or  they  may  be  mounted  in  glycerine. 

In  America  the  systematic  work  on  the  Rotifera  has  consisted 
largely  in  the  publication  of  lists  of  species  found  in  certain  regions. 
While  this  work  undoubtedly  has  its  uses,  there  are  other  lines  of 
study  which  would  at  the  present  time  be  of  much  greater  value 
even  for  purely  systematic  purposes.  On  account  of  the  very 
large  number  of  species  of  Rotifera,  their  minuteness,  and  the 
unsatisfactory  work  that  has  been  done  upon  them,  it  is  often 
almost  impossible  to  determine  with  certainty  even  common  spe- 
cies. This  can  best  be  remedied  by  studying  carefully  circum- 
scribed groups,  such  as  single  genera  and  families,  collecting  them 
extensively,  describing  and  figuring  all  the  species,  and  going  criti- 
cally  over  the  literature  of  the  group  in  such  a  way  as  to  set  the 
synonymy  in  order. 

Careful  comparative  studies  of  certain  organs  or  sets  of  organs, 
such  as  the  corona,  the  trophi,  etc.,  throughout  varied  groups, 
would  help  much  in  understanding  the  interrelationships  of  the 
Rotifera.  If  possible  a  study  of  the  habits  should  be  made  in  their 
relation  with  the  structures,  since  these  matters  are  closely  con- 
nected. Monographic  anatomical  studies  of  certain  species  are 
always  of  value.  They  would  be  especially  useful  if  a  thorough 
study  of  the  habit  and  physiology  could  be  made  at  the  same  time. 

A  most  important  field,  and  one  little  cultivated,  lies  in  the 
study  of  the  activities  by  which  the  rotifers  respond  to  their  en- 
vironment. Thorough  studies  of  the  movements  and  habits,  the 
reactions  to  stimuU,  "tropisms,"  and  the  like,  would  be  of  great 
interest.  Disconnected  observations  on  these  matters  are  of  com- 
paratively little  value;  definite  problems  should  be  taken  up  and 
followed  to  the  end. 

The  variations  induced  in  a  single  species,  and  in  an  entire 
faima,  by  changes  in  seasons,  temperatures,  and  in  other  features, 
have  received  some  study  and  deserve  much  more.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  lines  of  work  for  which  the  rotifers  present  oppor- 
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tunity  lies  in  the  study  of  the  various  problems  connected  with 
reproduction  and  the  diversity  of  the  sexes.  Few  groups  of  organ- 
isms present  conditions  so  favorable  for  the  study  of  these  fimda- 
mental  matters. 

The  relationships  of  the  Rotifera  to  other  groups,  and  their 
interrelationships  among  themselves  are  subjects  which  have  been 
much  discussed  and  on  which  there  is  wide  divergence  of  opinion. 
As  a  result,  the  classification  of  the  group  differs  greatly  with 
different  authors.  The  classification  perhaps  most  commonly 
employed  is  that  given  in  Hudson  and  Gosse's  Monograph  of  the 
Rotifera.  Wesenberg-Lund^s  classification,  based  on  that  view  of 
the  interrelationships  of  the  Rotifera  set  forth  in  the  foregoing 
paper,  has  been  little  used;  yet  it  appears  to  be  that  to  which  a 
careful  and  unprejudiced  study  of  the  members  of  the  group  leads. 
Most  earlier  classifications  have  found  their  guiding  principles  in 
matters  quite  extraneous  to  the  Rotifera  a&  such.  Led  by  theo- 
retical considerations,  the  primitive  rotifers  have  been  looked  for 
among  highly  specialized  species.  Huxley  compared  the  two  ciliary 
wreaths  of  Lacinularia  to  the  two  wreaths  of  certain  larvae  of  other 
groups,  —  of  echinoderms,  annelids,  and  the  like,  —  thus  indicating 
a  possible  close  relationship  between  them.  This  suggestion  was 
eagerly  followed  up,  and  the  primitive  organization  of  the  Rotifera 
has  been  sought  in  such  highly  differentiated,  untypical  forms  as 
the  Melicertidae,  the  Philodinidae,  and  the  like.  Even  that  bizarre 
side-shoot  of  one  of  the  most  highly  specialized  families,  Trocho- 
sphaera  (Fig.  947),  has  been  considered  a  primitive  rotifer  of  special 
significance,  from  its  superficial  resemblance  to  the  trochophore 
larvae  of  annelids,  etc.  Less  popular,  but  still  enjoying  consider- 
able repute,  have  been  the  theories  which  held  that  such  forms  as 
Pedalion  (Fig.  946)  show  a  close  relationship  of  the  Rotifera  with  the 
larvae  of  Crustacea.  Careful  comparative  study  of  the  Rotifera 
themselves  seems  to  show  clearly  that  Lacinularia  and  the  Meli- 
certidae, Trochosphaera  and  Pedalion  are  alike  terminal  twigs  of 
the  rotatorian  tree  —  highly  specialized  forms,  whose  origin  is  to 
be  sought  in  such  rotifers  as  the  primitive  Notommatidae. 

Note.  —  For  recent  changes  in  the  names  of  many  rotifers,  in  accordance  with  the 
strict  rules  of  priority,  the  paper  of  Harring  ('13)  should  be  consulted. 
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KEY  TO  NORTH  AMERICAN  FRESH-WATER  ROTATORIA 

X  (138)    One  ovary.    Do  not  creep  like  a  leech. 

Subclass  Monogonoiita  .    .     2 

This  subclass  includes  all  the  rotifers  commonly  met,  save  the  Bdelloida  (q.v.),  which  are 
distinguishable  by  their  habit  of  creeping  like  leeches. 


2  (109)     Corona  of  various  types.    Where  there  are  two  wreaths  of  dlia,  those 

of  outer  wreath  never  shorter  than  those  of  mner.   ...     3 


3  (97)    Mouth  not  near  center  of  corona.    .   .   .    Order  Notommatida  .   .     4 

Free-swimming  or  cree(Hng  rotifers,  but  never  creeping  like  a  leech;  corona  ventral  or  ter- 
minal,  consisting  of  a  disk  which  is  either  uniformly  dliate  or  has  a  wreath  of  cilia  about  its 
circumference  with  usually  two  or  more  groups  of  dlia  dose  to  the  mouth,  or  shows  some  inter- 
mediate condition.  Where  there  are  two  wreaths  of  dlia,  the  outer  is  never  shorter  than  the 
inner.  Mouth  not  in  the  center  of  the  disk.  Jaws  never  ramate  (Fig.  867,  A)  nor  malleo- 
ramate  (Fig.  866).  Foot  usually  ending  in  two  toes  placed  side  by  side;  rardy  ending  in  one; 
sometimes  absent;  never  forming  a  disk  for  attachment  nor  ending  in  a  bunch  of  dlia.  Lories 
present  or  absent. 


4  (90)    Jaws  not  incudate.    Intestine  and  anus  present. 5 


5  (31,  64)    Without  lorica.     Corona  when  as  broad  as  other  parts  of  the  body, 

not  consisting  of  an  outer  wreath,  a  partial  wreath  about 
the  mouth  and  styligerous  prominences  between. 

Suborder  Notommatina  .   .     6 

Body  usually  soft  and  somewhat  segmented.    (See  also  family  Hydatinidae,  66.) 


6  (26)    Corona  without  long  antenna-like  bristles  and  setigerous  prominences. 

Foot  present Family  Notommatidae     .    .     7 

Soft-bodied  rotifers,  usually  elongated,  cuticula  more  or  less  distinctly  segmented;  foot  not 
distinctly  marked  off  from  the  remainder  of  the  body,  usually  short  and  ending  in  two  toes 
placed  side  by  side,  or  rarely  but  one  toe.  Corona  usually  not  so  wide  as  the  remainder  of  the 
body.    Living  mainly  amid  vegetation  of  the  shores  and  bottom. 

lliis  family  cannot  be  sharply  marked  off  from  others;  see  particularly  Hydatinidae.  The 
genera  of  the  Notommatidae  are  likewise  not  sharply  definable;  they  are  merdy  more  or  less 
convenient  subdivisions  of  a  group  that  would  be  too  unwieldy  if  taken  as  a  unit. 


7  (19)    Without  auricles 8 

N.B.    Aurides  are  often  contracted  and  are  then  invisible. 

8  (16)     With  one  or  more  eyes 9 

9  (i3,  15)     With  a  single  eye  only. lO 
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10  (11)     Eye  in  neck  region Proales  Gosse. 

Small,  slow-moving,  soft-bodied  species,  with  partly  ventral  corona.    Many  species. 

Representative  species(Fig.  856,  page  555).  Proales  iverneckii  Ehrenberg. 

(Fig.  858,  page  557).    ...     P.  sordida  Gosse. 
(Fig.  859,  page  558).    ...     P.  Hgrida  Gosse. 

1 1  (10)    Eye  near  front Purctdaria  Ehrenberg. 

Cuticula  a  tittle  stiff er,  so  that  the  form  is  retained;  shape  at  times  a  tittle  prismatic;  to«s 
longer  and  stiffer  than  in  Proales;  active.    Spedes  numerous. 

Representative  species  (Fig.  870).   .    Furcularia  forfictda  Ehrenberg. 

(Fig.  871) F.  longiseta  Ehrenberg. 

12  (9,  15)    With  two  eyes 13 

13  (14)    Eyes  near  front Z>»g/ena  Ehrenberg. 

Strong  predacious  species  with  fordpate  jaws;  toes  usually  large.    One  or  two  spedes. 

Representative  species  (Fig.  872).    .  Diglena  rostrata  Dixon-Nuttall. 

(Fig.  860,  Bj  page  559).  .  D,forcipata  Ehrenberg. 

14  (13)     Eyes  in  neck Distemma  Ehrenberg. 

Representative  species  (Fig.  873).    .  Distemma  seiigerum  Ehrenberg. 

15  (9,  12)     With  three  eyes  in  a  transverse  row.    .    Triophthalmus  Ehrenberg. 

One  species  only  (Fig.  874) Triophthalmus  dor suaiis. 

16  (8)     Without  eyes 17 

17  (18)     Internal  parasites Albertia  Dujardin. 

Few  spedes. 

Representative  species  (Fig.  875) Albertia  intrusor  Gosse. 

18  (17)    Free,  or  external  parasites Pleurotrocha  Ehrenberg. 

Few  spedes. 

Representative  species  (Fig.  876).  .   .  Pleurotrocha  grandis  Western. 

19  (7)     With  auricles 20 

N.6.    Aurides  invisible  when  contracted. 

20  (25)    With  one  eye ai 

31  (24)     Smaller,  soft-bodied  forms 22 

23  (23)     Cuticula  with  many  transverse  folds Tapkrocampa  Gosse. 

Representative  species  (Fig.  877).    .     Taphrocampa  annuhsa  Gosse. 
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23  (22)     Cuticula  without  many  transverse  folds.     .     Notommata  Ehrenbeig. 
Many  species. 

Representative  species  (Fig.  878).  .  .  Notommata  aurUa  Ehrenbeig. 

(Fig.  881) N.  toruhsia  Dujardin. 

(Fig.  857,  A  and  B,  page  556). 

N,  truncaia  Jennings. 

34  (21)    Very  large,  thick-bodied  forms Copeus  Gosse. 

Corona  extending  far  on  ventral  surface.    Few  spedes. 

Representative  species  (Fig.  857,  C,  page  556,  and  Fig.  864,  page  565). 

Copeus  pachyurus  Ck>sse. 

25  (20)    With  three  eyes Eosphora  Ehrenberg. 

One  large  eye  on  brain;  others  small,  in  front.    Few  spedes. 

Representative  species  (Fig.  879).    .   .    Eosphora  diptataWaxtTAitrg. 

26  (6)    Two  or  four  long  bristle-like  antennae  on  corona.    Foot  present  or 

absent Family  Synchaetidae  .   .     27 

Open-water  rotifers;  bodies  short;  foot  short  or  absent;  corona  as  broad  as  the  broadest 
part  of  the  body,  consisting  mainly  of  a  row  of  large  dlia  about  the  drcumferenoe. 

27  (28)    Auricles  present Synchaeta  Ehrenberg. 

Body  usually  conical,  largest  at  the  head;  foot  short,  rarely  absent.    About  a  dozen  spedes. 

Representative  species  (Fig.  883).    .    .  Synchaeta  stylata  Wierzejski. 

(Fig.  880) 5.  tremula  Ehrenberg. 

(Fig.  884) S.  haUica  Ehrenberg. 

28  (27)    Auricles  absent.    No  foot 29 


29  (30)    With  lateral  oar-like  swimming  appendages.  .   Polyarthra  Ehrenberg. 
One  species  only  (Fig.  882).  .    .    .    Polyarthra  platypUra  Ehrenberg. 


30  (29)    Appendages  lacking Anartkra  Rood. 

One  si>ecies  only  (Fig.  885) Anartkra  aptera  Hood. 


31  (5,  64)    Lorica  always  present.     Corona  small,  not  so  broad,  as  a  rule,  as 

the  broadest  part  of  the  lorica.    Suborder  Loricatina  .   .     32 

Foot  present,  short,  not  ringed;  ending  in  two  toes,  or  rarely  one. 


52  (47)    Lorica  divided  into  plates  by  longitudinal  furrows, 33 
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33  (40)    Lorica  of  three  or  four  plates.     Furrows  are  one  mid-dorsal,  two 

lateral;  sometimes  one  mid-ventral. 

Family  Salpinidae  .   .     34 


34  (35)    Lorica  with  teeth  or  spines  in  front,  or  behind,  or  both. 

Salpina  Ehrenberg. 
Representative  species  (Fig.  886).  .    .  Salpina  spinigera  Ehrenberg. 


35  (34)    Lorica  without  teeth  or  spines. 36 


36  (39)    One  eye  present 37 


37  (38)    Lorica  not  strongly  marked,  the  furrows  and  plates  noticeable  only 

on  close  examination Diaschiza  Gosse. 

Representative  species  (Fig.  887) Diaschiza  hoodii  Gosse. 


38  (37)    Lorica  distinct  and  strong Diplois  Gosse. 

Two  spedes. 

Representative  species  (Fig.  888) Diplois  daviesicie  Gosse. 


39  (36)    No  eye;  lorica  distinct Diplax  Gosse. 

Representative  species  (Fig.  889) Diplax  videns  Levandtr, 


40  (33)    Lorica  of  two  plates.     Furrows  lateral.   Family  Euchlanidae.    .    41 
One  plate  dorsal,  the  other  ventraL 

41  (46)    Two  toes 49 


42  (45)    The  two  plates  connected  by  a  membrane  which  folds  into  the  lateral 

furrow 43 

Small  spedes,  not  spedally  dear,  lorica  often  marked  in  various  ways. 


43  (44)    Lorica  narrower Distyla  Eckstein. 

Many  spedes. 

Representative  species  (Fig.  890) Distyla  inermis  Bryoe. 

Representative  species  (Fig.  891) D,  ohioensis  HerricL 
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44  (43)    Lorica  broader Cathypna  Gosse. 

Several  spedes. 

Representative  species  (Fig.  892).    .   .   .    Cathypna  luna  Ehrenberg. 

45  (42)     The  two  plates  not  connected  by  membrane. .  Euchlanis  Ehrenberg. 

Large,  conspicuous,  dear  spedes;  lorica  not  sculptured  or  otherwise  marked.    Many  spedes. 
Representative  species  (Fig.  893).    .     Enchlanis  macrura  Ehrenberg. 

46  (41)     One  toe Monostyla  Ehrenberg. 

Many  spedes. 

Representative  species  (Fig.  894).     .     Monostyla  lunaris  Ehrenberg. 

47  (32)     Lorica  undivided,  of  a  single  piece 48 

48  (51)    Lorica  somewhat  pipe-shaped,  often  unsymmetrical. 

Family  Rattulidae  .   .     49 

Lorica  dosed  all  around,  cylindrical,  fusiform,  ovate,  or  conical,  with  an  opening  at  each  end 
for  head  and  foot;  often  unsymmetrical  and  with  oblique  ridges  or  furrows.  Toes  bristle- 
like; sometimes  equal,  then  short;  sometimes  very  unequal,  so  that  but  one  is  noticeable,  this 
then  very  long. 


49  (50)    Toes  equal,  or,  if  unequal,  the  shorter  one  more  than  one-third  the 

length  of  the  longer DiureUa  Bory. 

Many  spedes. 

Representative  species  (Fig.  895) DiureUa  sulcata  Jermmgs, 

(Fig.  862,  page  562) D,  tigris  Miiller. 

50  (49)    Toes  unequal.    The  smaller  less  than  one-third  length  of  longer. 

Rattulus  Lamarck. 

Many  spedes. 

Representative  species  (Fig.  896).  .    .   .   Rattulus  cylindricus  Imhof. 

(Fig.  897) A. /o/tt5  Jennings. 

(Fig.  898) R.  longiseta  Schrank. 


51  (48)    Lorica  not  pipe-shaped.    Symmetrical Sa 


52  (59)     Foot  and  toes  not  exceptionally  long.     No  spines. 

Family  Coluridae  .    .  53 

Lorica  of  a  single  piece,  dther  covering  both  dorsal  and  ventral  surfaces,  or  only  the  dorsal. 


53  (58)     Head  surmounted  by  a  chitinous  shield 54 
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54  (55)    Head  shield  broad,  flat,  appearing  from  above  like  a  halo. 

Stephanops  Ehrenberg. 

Several  species. 

Representative  species  (Fig.  899).  .    .  Suphanops  intermedius  Bum. 


55  (54)     Head  shield  arched,  in  side  view  appearing  like  a  hook 56 


56  (57)    Lorica  arched  and  laterally  compressed Colurus  Ehrenberg. 

Many  spedes. 

Representative  species  (Fig.  900) Colurus  grallahr  Gosse. 


57  (56)    Lorica  flattened,  wider  than  high Metopidia  Ehrenberg. 

Representative  species  (Fig.  901).  .   .   .  Metopidia  ehrenbergii  Ftrty, 


58  (53)    No  head  shield Cochleare  Gosse. 

Lorica  shaped  like  a  coat,  covering  only  the  anterior  half  or  less  of  the  dorsal  surface.    One 
or  two  species. 

Representative  species  (Fig.  902) Cochleare  turbo  Gosse. 


59  (52)     Foot  and  toes  usually  long;  if  not,  up|>er  surface  of  lorica  with  long 

spines Family  Dinocharidae  .   .     60 

Lorica  entire,  covering  head  as  well  as  body.    Movements  often  of  a  leaping  character. 


60  (63)    Lorica  without  spines  on  dorsal  surface 61 


61  (62)    Lorica  weak,  hardly  noticeable Scaridium  Ehrenberg. 

No  sculpturing  of  any  sort;  toes  very  long.    Two  spedes. 

Representative  species  (Fig.  903). 

Scaridium  longicaudum  Ehrenberg. 


62  (61)    Lorica  rough Dinocharis  Ehrenberg 

Two  spedes. 

Representative  species  (Fig.  904).   .    Dinocharis  pocillum  Ehrenberg. 
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63  (60)    Lorica  bearing  long  spines  on  dorsal  surface.     .     Polychaeius  Party. 
Lorica  turtle-shaped.    Two  spedes. 

Representative  species  (Fig.  905).  .   .   .    Polychaetus  caUinsii  Gosse. 


64  (5>  31)    With  or  without  lorica.    Corona  usually  as  broad  as  broadest 

part  of  body  and  consisting  of  an  outer  wreath  of  cilia  and 
an  inner  interrupted  wreath  about  the  mouth,  with  sty- 
ligerous  processes  between  them. 

Suborder  Hydatinina  .    .     65 

A  heterogeneous  group  in  external  characters  but  showing  evidence  of  dose  rdationship 
throughout.  Corona  never  a  perfect  drde  of  two  wreaths,  with  mouth  in  center.  All  loricate 
forms  without  foot  belong  here.  In  all  non-loricate  forms  foot  present  and  ending  in  two  toes, 
side  by  side.  In  loricate  forms  foot  when  present  ends  in  two  toes,  side  by  side,  save  in  one 
spedes.  Gastropus  stylifer,  where  there  is  but  one  toe.  The  families  of  this  order  are  greatly 
in  need  of  a  revision  based  on  thorough  comparative  study  of  all  the  spedes. 


65  (73)    Without  lorica 66 


66  (70)     Foot  not  sharply  separated  from  body. 

Family  Hydatinidae  .   .     67 

Large  rotifers,  body  soft  and  segmented,  of  notommatoid  characteristics,  not  greatly  swollen 
dorsally,  nor  compressed  sidewise.  Corona  of  typical  form  of  suborder,  or  having  a  large 
dorsal  probosds  that  bears  two  eyes.  Foot  l3ring  in  the  body  axis,  not  ventral;  ending  in  two 
short  toes. 


67  (68,  69)    No  eye Hydatina  Ehrenberg. 

Only  one  species  (Fig.  906) Hydatina  serUa  Ehrenberg. 


68  (67,  69)     One  eye CyrUmia  Rousselet. 

Only  one  species  (Fig.  907) CyrUmia  tuba  Ehrenberg. 

69  (67,  68)     Two  eyes;  corona  with  dorsal  proboscis.  .    ,    .  Rhinops  Hudson. 

Only  one  species  (Fig.  863,  page  565).   .    Rhinops  vitrea  Hudson. 


70  (66)     Foot  decidedly  set  off  from  remainder  of  body. 

Family  Notopsidae  .   .     71 

Body  much  swollen  dorsally,  flatter  ventrally;  cuticula  slightly  stiffer  so  that  the  body  holds 
its  shape,  or  sometimes  forming  a  weak  but  evident  lorica.  Foot  forming  a  prolongation  of 
the  ventral  surface  or  extending  ventrally;  two  small  toei. 


71  (72)    Two  eyes Triphylus  Hudson. 

Only  one  species  (Fig.  908) Triphylus  lacustris  Ehrenbeig. 
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72  (71)    One  eye N ohps  Hndson. 

Slight  indication  of  lorica  sometimes.    Several  spedes. 

Representative  spedes  (Fig.  909).  .   ,  Notops  brachionus  Ehrenberg. 

(Fig.  912) N.  clavulatus  Ehrenberg. 

(Fig.  910) N,  pdagicus  Jennings. 


/ 


73  (65)    Lorica  present 74 


74  (81)    No  foot 7 


75  (76)    Lorica  of  two  convex  plates,  placed  together  at  their  edges. 

Family  Anafodidae. 

Lorica  ovoid  or  oval. 

Only  one  genus Anapus  Bergendal. 

One  or  two  species. 

Representative  species  (Fig.  911) Anapus  oralis  BeTgendsl, 


76  (75)    Lorica  of  a  convex  dorsal  and  a  flat  ventral  plate,  or  sometimes 

irregular Family  Anuraeidae  .    .     77 

Open  in  front  for  head  and  behind  for  cloaca;  usually  armed  with  spines  or  teeth. 


77  (80)     Spines  or  teeth  at  the  anterior  or  posterior  edges  of  the  lorica,  or 

none 78 


78  (79)    Lorica  not  longitudinally  striated Anuraea  Ehrenberg. 

Representative  species  (Fig.  913,  ^1  and  5).  Anuraea  cochlcaris  Gosse. 
Many  spedes.    Lorica  of  convex  dorsal  and  flat  ventral  plate. 

(Fig.  913,  C) A.brevisPinaGoese. 
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79  (78)    Lorica  longitudinally  striated Notholca  Gosse. 

Sometimes  very  long  and  slender.    Three  or  four  spedes. 

Representative  species  (Fig.  916).   .  .  Notholca  hngispina  Kellicott. 


80  (77)    Lorica  with  long  bristle-like  outgrowths  from  its  surface  but  not 

from  anterior  or  posterior  borders Eretmia  Gosse. 

Few  spedes,  all  more  or  less  doubtful. 

Representative  species  (Fig.  914) Eretmia  irUkrix  Gosse. 


81  (74)    Foot  present 8a 


82  (85)     Foot  projects  from  ventral  siu^ace 83 


83  (84)    Lorica  entire,  not  wrinkled Family  Gastropodidae. 

Lorica  flask-shaped  with  small  foot  projecting  from  ventral  surface.    Foot  ringed,  ending 
in  one  or  two  toes. 

One  genus  only Gastropus  Imhof. 

Several  spedes. 

Representative  species  (Fig.  915).  .    Gastropus  hyptopus  Ehrenberg. 

(Fig.  917) G,  slylifer  Imhof. 


84  (83)     Lorica  open  along  mid-ventral  line;  marked  with  wrinkles  or  vesi- 
cles       Family  Ploesomidae. 

Lorica  stout,  widely  open  in  front  for  the  large  head,  and  open  ventrally  for  the  foot.    Foot 
strong,  ringed,  ending  in  two  toes.    Strong,  active  rotifers. 

Only  one  genus Ploesoma  Herrick. 

Three  or  four  spedes. 

Representative  species  (Fig.  920).  .     Ploesoma  truncatum  Levander. 

(Fig.  918) P.  letUiculare  Herrick. 

(Fig.  919) P.  hudsoni  Imhof. 
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85  (82)     Foot  projects  from  posterior  end.    .    Family  Brachionidae  .   .     86 

Lorica  consisting  of  a  convex  dorsal  plate  and  a  flat  ventral  one;  usually  stout  and  armed 
with  spin«,  though  not  alwajrs.  Lorica  opened  behind  for  the  long,  strong  foot  which  is  often 
covered  with  close  rings.    Foot  either  ending  in  two  toes  or  forked  at  its  free  end. 


86  (89)     Foot  not  forked 87 


87  (88)    Lorica  very  convex  dorsally Brachionus  Ehrenberg. 

Many  species. 

Representative  species  (Fig.  922).     .    .    Brachionus  pda  Ehrenberg. 

(Fig.  92 1,. 4) B,  punctatus  YltTopei, 

(Fig.  921,5).    .    .    .   B,quadratus¥^OMS&c\ti. 

(Fig.  923) B.  angularis  Gosse. 

(Fig.  925) B,  tnoUis  Hempel. 


88(87)    Lorica  flat. J\r^tef«  Ehrenberg. 

Foot  not  ringed. 

Representative  species  (Fig.  926).  .    Noieus  quadricornis  Ehrenberg. 


89  (86)     Foot  forked  at  its  end Schizocerca  Daday. 

Only  one  species  (Fig.  924).  .   .   .     Schizocerca  diversicomis  Daday. 
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90  (4)    Jaws  incudate,  save  in  Ascomorpha.    Intestine  and  anus  lacking,  save 

in  Dinops Suborder  Asplanchnina. 

Sac-4haped  rotifers,  usually  without  a  foot,  though  in  some  cases  a  small  foot  b  present  on 
the  posterior  part  of  the  ventral  sur^oe. 

One  family  only Family  Asplanchnidae  .  .    91 


Qi  (94)     Foot  present. 9a 


93  (93)    Intestine  absent Asplanchnopus  de  Gueme. 

Two  or  three  species. 

Representative  species  (Fig.  927) 

Asplanchnopus  myrmdeo  Ehrenberg. 


93  (92)     Intestine  present Harringia  Beauchamp. 

Only  one  species  (Fig.  938) Harringia  eupoda  Gosse. 


94  (91)     Foot  absent 95 


95  (96)    Large  clear  rotifers  with  incudate  jaws Asplanchna  Gosse. 

Many  species. 

Representative  species  (Fig.  929).    .    .  Asplanchna  priodonta  Gosse. 

(Fig.  869,  page  583).   .  A.  herrickii  de  Gueme. 


96  (95)    Very  small  rotifers,  usually  colored  or  opaque;  jaws  not  incudate. 

Ascomorpha  Perty. 

One  or  two  species. 

Representative  species  (Fig.  930).    .    .    .  Ascomorpha  ecaudis  Perty. 
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97  (3}    Mouth  nearly  in  center  of  large  corona.  .     Order  Flosculorida  .   .  98 

Corona  circular  or  drawn  out  into  lobes,  points,  or  arms.  Foot  never  ending  in  two  toes 
placed  side  by  side.  Mostly  attached  or  tube-bearing  rotifers,  the  foot  forming  a  disk  for 
attachment;  a  few  free-swinuning  spedes  in  which  the  foot  ends  in  a  single  toe,  sometimes 
accompanied  by  a  dorsal  spur. 


98  (loi)    Free  swimming;  foot  ending  in  a  single  toe. 

Family  Microdonidae  .   .     99 

Corona  circular,  with  mouth  in  center,  an  outer  wreath  of  active  dlia;  dlia  about  the  mouth 
larger  and  bristle-like.    One  eye. 


99  (100)     Foot  as  long  as  body Microcodon  Ehrenberg. 

Body  slender,  corona  with  raised  borders,  slightly  bilobed;  foot  slender,  straight,  ending  in 
a  single  toe;  no  dorsal  spur. 

Only  one  species  (Fig.  931) Microcodon  clatms^hitiAitTg, 


100  (99)     Foot  not  more  than  half  as  long  as  body.  .  Microcodides  Bergendal. 

Body  not  so  slender;   foot  ending  in  one  toe  which  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  dorsal 
spur. 

Representative  species  (Fig.  932).  .  Microcodides  robusltis  Glasscott. 


loi  (98)     Attached,  or  bearing  tubes  if  free  swimming 102 


102  (105)     Cilia  around  corona Family  Flosculariidae  .    .     103 

Corona  large,  forming  a  net  for  the  capture  of  prey.  Cilia  about  its  edge  usually  forming 
long  threads  or  bristles  which  do  not  b^t  like  those  of  other  rotifers,  though  they  may  move 
rather  slowly.    Jaws  uncinate  (Fig.  933,  D). 


103  (104)     Corona  circular,  or  drawn  into  lobes,  or  pointed;   its  dlia  not  in 

whorls  or  regular  groups Floscularia  Oken 

Many  species. 

Representative  species  (Fig.  933,  A  and  B). 

Floscularia  proboscidea  Ehrenberg. 
(Fig.  934  and  861,  5,  page  561). 

F.  campantdata  Dobie. 

(Fig.  935) F.  untloba  Wierzejski. 

(Fig.  936) F.  ederUata  Collins. 
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104  (103)    Corona  drawn  out  into  long  pointed  arms,  which  bear  dlia  arranged 

in  whorls Suphanoceros  Ehrenberg. 

One  species  only  (Fig.  937).  .  Suphanoceros  eichhornii  Ehrenberg. 

105  (102)    No  cilia  on  corona Family  Apsiudae  .   .     106 

106  (107,  108)    Body  short,  sac-like Apsilus  Metschnikoff. 

Corona  a  large  sac  or  chamber;  no  foot;  attached  by  an  adhesive  disk.    Two  or  three  spedes. 

Representative  species  (Fig.  938).  .    .    .    Apsilus  hucinedax  Forbes. 

107  (106,  108)    Body  longer,   fusiform,  a  narrowed  neck  separating  off  a 

conical  anterior  part Atrochus  Wierzejski. 

Corona  a  membranous  ring  with  five  short  lobes  bearing  tentacles. 

Only  one  species  (Fig.  939).  .  Atrochus  Untactdatus  Wierzejski. 

108  (106,  107)    Body  long,  with  a  long,  slender,  tapering  stalk. 

Acyclus  Leidy. 

Corona  with  but  one  large  dorsal  lobe.    Living  in  colonies  of  Megalotrocha  alhofiavicans. 

Representative  species  (Fig.  941) Acyclus  inquietus  Leidy. 

109  (2)     Corona  surrounded  by  two  parallel  wreaths  of  cilia  with  a  furrow  be- 

tween.   Cilia  of  outer  wreath  always  shorter  than  those  of 
inner. 

Order  Melicertida  .    .     no 

The  furrow  between  the  wreaths  of  dlia  sometimes  clothed  with  short  dlia.  Jaws  malleo- 
ramate  (Fig.  866).  Foot  never  ending  in  two  toes  side  by  side;  sometimes  lacking.  Eyes  two, 
rarely  absent.  Fixed  or  free  swimming;  the  free-swimming  spedes  often  without  foot  and 
frequently  bearing  appendages  on  the  body. 

110(121)    Free  swimming  and  not  in  tubes  or  in  colonies in 

III  (120)    Not  spherical iia 

112(115)    With  a  lorica.    Without  appendages. 

Family  Pterodinidae  .  .     113 

113  (114)    Foot  present,  long,  ringed,  ending  in  a  bunch  of  cilia. 

Pterodina  Ehrenberg. 
Lorica  more  or  less  flattened  dorso-ventrally.    Many  spedes. 

Representative  species  (Fig.  942).    .    .   Pterodina  patina  Ehrenberg 

(Fig.  866,  By  page  575).    .    P.  casca  Parsons. 

114  (113)    No  foot Pompholyx  Gosse. 

Lorica  not  flat.    Two  or  three  spedes. 

Representative  species  (Fig.  940).   .    .     Pompholyx  complanla  Gosse. 
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115  (112)     Without  lorica.     With  spine-Ilke  or  Umb-like  appendages.     No 

foot Family  Pedauonidae  .   .     116 


116(117,118,119)     Appendages,  two,  very  long Pedetes  Gosse. 

Representative  species  (Fig.  943) Peddes  saltator  Gosse. 


117  (116,  118,  119)    Appendages,  three,  spine-like.     .     Triarthra  Ehrenberg. 

Two  or  three  species. 

Representative  species  (Fig.  944,  ^4).  .  Triarthra  longiseta  Ehrenberg. 

(Fig.  944,  B) r.  hrachiata  Rousselet. 


118  (116,  117,  119)     Appendages,  four;  spines  or  bristles. 

Tetramastix  Zacharias. 

One  species  only  (Fig.  945).  .   .  Tetramastix  opoliensis  Zacharias. 


119  (116,  117,  118)    Appendages,  six,  branching,  somewhat  crustacean-like. 

Pedalion  Hudson. 

TVo  species. 

Representative  species  (Fig.  946).  •   .   •    Pedalion  mirum  Hudflon. 


120(111)    Body  spherical,  no  foot Family  Trochosphaeridai; 

One  genus  only Trochosphaera  Semper 

Representative  species  (Fig.  947).  .   Trochosphaera  solstitialis  Thorpe 
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121  (110)    Fixed  by  the  tip  of  the  stalk-like  foot,  or  with  tubes,  or  in  colonies 

Secondarily  free  in  a  few  cases,  then  distinguishable  by  the 
soft  elongated  body,  without  lorica  or  appendages. 

Family  Meucertidae  .   .     122 


122  (130,  133)    IndividurJ^  attached,  separate,  or  in  branching,  non-spherical 

colonics  of  ie\;  specimens  (1-30) 123 


123(124,125)     Corona  four  lobed Melicerta  Schisnik. 

Two  lobes  in  one  species.    Living  in  tubes.    Several  species. 

Representative  species  (Fig.  948  and  Fig.  866,  A,  page  575). 

Melicerta  ringens  Schrank. 


124(123,125)     Corona  eight  lobed Ociotrocha  Thorpe. 

Representative  species  (Fig.  950).  .    .    .    Ociotrocha  speciosa  Thorpe. 


125  (123,  124)     Corona  more  or  less  two  lobed 126 


126(129)     Dorsal  antenna  minute  or  absent 127 


127  (128)     Corona  broad,  of  two  lobes,  with  a  wide  dorsa]  gap. 

Limnias  Schrank. 

Dorsal  antenna  minute,  ventral  antennae  long;  living  in  tubes  not  made  with  pellets.    Sev- 
eral spedes. 

Representative  species  (Fig.  949).  .    .  Limnias  ceratophylli  Schrank. 


128  (127)     Corona  a  wide  oval  or  nearly  circular,  indistinctly  two  lobed. 

Dorsal  gap  minute Oecistes  Ehrenberg. 

Dorsal  antenna  inconspicuous  or  absent.    Ventral  antennae  obvious.    Living  attached  io 
tubes.    Many  spedes. 

Representative  species  (Fig.  951) Oecistes  brevis  Hood. 
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139  (126)    Dorsal  antenna  very  large,  with  two  projections  or  hooks  at  its 

side Cephalosiphon  Ehrenberg. 

Corona  nearly  circular  with  a  distinct  dorsal  gap.    Ventral  antennae  small  or  absent. 

Representative  species  (Fig.  956).  .  Cephalosiphon  limnias  Ehrenberg. 


130  (122,  133)    Not  attached  nor  forming  colonies,  save  that  one  adult  may 

be  grouped  with  its  young 131 


131  (132)    Not  forming  tubes PseudoecisUs  Stenroos. 

In  other  respects  like  Cephalosiphon.    One  or  two  spedes. 

Representative  species  (Fig.  954).  .   .  Pseudoecistes  rotifer  Stenroos. 

132  (131)    Inhabiting  a  tube Conochiloides  Hlava. 

Individuals  separate  or  one  grouped  with  its  young.    One  or  two  species. 

Rq)resentative  species  (Fig.  953).  .   .    .  Conochiloides  natans  Sehgo. 


1^3  (122,  130)    In  clusters  of  many  individuals,  forming  usually  a  spherical 

colony  appearing  to  the  naked  eye  as  a  yellowish  ball.  .     134 


134  (137)    Clusters  attached. 135 


13s  (136)    No  tubes Megalotrocha  Ehrenberg. 

Colonies  often  several  millimeters  in  diameter,  attached  to  plants.  Individuals  not  imbedded 
in  a  gelatinous  mass;  corona  broad,  kidney  shaped.  Body  usually  with  two  or  four  opaque 
warts.    Several  spedes. 

Representative  species  (Fig.  955). 

Megalotrocha  alboflamcans  Ehrenberg. 


136(135)    Dwelling  in  transparent  gelatinous  tubes.  .  Lacmw/aria  Schweigger. 

Colony,  a  mass  of  some  mm.  in  diameter,  often  appears  to  be  imbedded  in  a  mass  of  jelly. 
Corona  heart  shaped  (Figs.  861,  A,  and  865).    Several  spedes. 

Representative  species  (Fig.  861,  A ,  page  561,  and  Fig.  865,  page  575). 

Lacinularia  socialis  Ehrenberg. 


K37  (134)    Clusters  or  colonies  free  swimming.   .   .   .     Conochilus  Ehrenherg, 
Two  or  three  spedes. 

Representative  species  (Fig.  952).    .  Conochilus  unicornis  Rousselet. 
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X38  (i)    Two  ovaries Subclass  Digononta. 

In  fresh  water;  only  one  group Order  Bdelloida  .    .     139 

Free-living.  Swimming  with  the  corona  or  creeping  like  a  leech,  or  both.  Body  without 
lorica,  usually  nearly  cylindrical,  dorsal  and  ventral  surfaces  not  being  conspicuously  differ- 
entiated, and  composed  of  rings  which  may  be  drawn  one  within  the  other  in  telescopic 
fa^on.    A  dorsal  proboscis  beldnd  the  corona;  jaws  ramate  (Fig.  867). 


139  (146)     Corona  present 140 


140  (145)     Corona  of  two  nearly  circular  disks  raised  on  short  stalks,  present- 
ing the  appearance  of  two  wheels. 

Family  Philodinidae  .   .     141 


141  (144)     Eyes,  two 14a 

142  (143)     Eyes  in  the  dorsal  proboscis Rotifer  Schrank. 

Several  spedes. 

Representative  species  (Fig.  958).     .    .     Rotifer  citrinus  Ehrenberg. 

(Fig.  960).     ...     22.  neptunius  Ehrenberg. 


143  (142)    Eyes  in  the  neck,  directly  over  the  brain,  just  above  the  jaws. 

Philodina  Elurenberg. 

Several  spedes. 

Representative  species  (Fig.  959).   .    .     Philodina  roseola  Ehrenberg. 

(Fig.  867,  Ay  page  577).  .   .     P.  hrycei  Weber. 


144  (141)    Eyes,  none CaUidina  Ehrenberg. 

The  genus  CaUidina  when  revised  will  be  broken  into  several  genera.    Many  spedes. 

Representative  species  (Fig.  961).  .     Callidina  angusticollis  Murray. 


145  (140)     Corona  a  flat  surface  covered  with  cilia  on  the  ventral  side  of  the 

anterior  end Family  Adinetidae. 

One  genus  only Adineta  Hudson. 

Representative  species  (Fig.  957) Adineta  vaga  Davis. 


146  (139)    No  corona Family  Microdinidae. 

The  mouth  has  a  group  of  dlia  about  it. 

One  genus  only Microdina  Murray. 

Representative  species  (Fig.  962  and  Fig.  867,  B,  page  577). 

Microdina  paradoxa  Murray. 
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CHAPTER  XVni 
GASTROTRICHA 

Bv  HENRY  B.  WARD 

Pnjtufr  0/  Ztohff,  Vnipcrill}  »l  tainoU 

Among  the  microscopic  animals  common  in  fresh  water  and 
limited  in  distribution  to  that  environment  are  certain  minute 
organisms  known  as  the  Gastrotricha.  Though  limited  in  variety 
of  species  they  are  so  abundant,  so  widely  distributed,  and  so  strik- 
ing in  appearance  as  to  command  the  attention  of  every  student 
of  aquatic  life.  They  live  in  numbers  among  algae  and  debrb  and 
in  almost  every  bottom  collection  appear  in 
company  with  the  rotifers  and  protozoans.  In 
movements  and  habits  they  resemble  closely 
the  ciliate  Protozoa,  and  are  easily  confused 
with  them.  Ehrenberg,  who  first  described  in 
detail  the  structure  of  these  organisms,  placed 
them  among  the  Rotifera  and  many  later 
investigators  have  followed  this  suggestion. 
Others  incline  to  regard  them  as  Nematoda 
trom  which  they  differ  most  strikingly  in  pos- 
sessing cilia  which  are  not  known  in  other 
worms  of  that  group.  In  size  they  are  strictly 
microscopic,  varying  fr"m  0.54  mm.  in  maxi-  ^ 
mum  length  to  only  one-eighth  of  that.  They 
constitute  a  distinctly  uniform  group  not 
closely  related  to  any  other  existing  types  of 
animal  life.  Our  knowledge  of  the  anatomy 
of  these  organisms  is  due  principally  to  the 
investigations  of  Stokes  in  this  country  and '^hi™ttiiviti."B*  kidney 
Zelinka  in  Germany.  S:'!^:^!^^ 

The  general  structure  of  the  group  is  well    zeiint.,) ' 
illustrated  in  the  figure  of  ChaeUmolus  maximus  taken  from  Zelinka's 
monograph  (Fig.  963).    While  the  form  of  the  body  approachis  a 
cylinder,  there  is  usually  an  expanded  area  in  front  known  ai  tlw 
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"head/'  a  narrower  part  just  behind  it  called  the  "neck"  and  the 
larger  "rump,"  or  body  proper,  which  constitutes  the  major  portion 
of  the  animal.  These  regions  are  not  sharply  limited  and  sometimes 
can  not  be  distinguished  at  all.  They  do  not  correspond  to  any 
internal  structures.  The  ventral  surface  is  more  or  less  flattened 
and  the  dorsal  surface  arched  as  is  conspicuously  seen  in  side  view. 

The  head  bears  at  its  tip  an  opening,  the  mouth,  surrounded  by 
a  row  of  delicate  oral  bristles  which  point  forward.  The  sides  of 
the  head  are  often  lobed  and  carry  two  circles  or  series  of  groups 
of  fine  sense  hairs;  those  of  the  anterior  series  point  outward  and 
forward  while  the  others  are  usually  directed  backward.  Some- 
times the  entire  body  is  smooth,  or  it  may  be  partly  or  entirely 
covered  with  plates,  spines,  or  hooked  bristles.  These  furnish 
the  criteria  for  the  distinction  of  species  and  are  carefully  described 
in  the  key. 

The  posterior  end  of  the  body  may  be  bluntly  rounded,  pointed, 
or  forked.  The  caudal  processes,  often  spoken  of  as  "toes,"  carry 
special  bristles  and  contain  cement  glands,  the  secretion  of  which 
is  expressed  through  terminal  pores  and  enables  the  animal  to 
attach  itself  temporarily  to  objects  in  the  water. 

On  the  ventral  surface  are  two  bands  of  cilia  near  the  median 
line,  extending  nearly  the  entire  length  of  the  body.  These  con- 
stitute the  chief  organs  of  locomotion.  The  movements  of  the 
Gastrotricha  are  so  graceful  as  to  elicit  admiration  from  every 
observer.  In  motion  they  recall  the  long-necked  infusoria,  though 
excelling  the  latter  in  speed  and  variety  of  movement.  By  bend- 
ing the  body  sharply  on  itself  the  animal  may  instantly  reverse  its 
course.  Those  species  possessed  of  long  bristles  utilize  them  in 
moving  by  leaps  like  jumping  rotifers.  Other  species  employ  the 
caudal  processes  in  movement,  looping  the  body  and  attaching  the 
tips  of  these  toes  successively  in  different  places. 

The  internal  anatomy  is  simple.  From  the  mouth  (Fig.  964,  A)^ 
a  straight  alimentary  canal  traverses  the  length  of  the  animal 
terminating  in  a  simple  anal  orifice  just  above  the  posterior  end  of 
I  he  body.  One  can  distinguish  an  anterior  muscular  region,  the 
esophagus  and  a  posterior  portion,  the  intestine  (Fig.  964,  C)>  which 
is  lined  by  large  digestive  cells,  rich  in  protoplasm.    Small  gland 
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cells  on  the  esophagus  are  designated  as  salivary  in  character 
and  other  gland  cells  in  a  fringe  at  the  beginning  of  the  intestine 
have  been  regarded  as  hepatic  or  liver  cells.  The  food  of  the 
Gastrotricha  consists  mainly  of  unicellular  algae,  the  tests  of  which 
can  often  be  recognized  in  the  intestine. 

Six  pairs  of  delicate  longitudinal  strands  constitute  the  entire 
muscular  system  as  there  are  neither  circular  nor  oblique  muscles. 
One  pair  of  muscles  extends  nearly 
the  entire  length  of  the  body; 
the  others  occupy  only  the  ante- 
rior or  the  posterior  region  meeting 
near  the  center.  They  lie  in  the 
body  cavity  which  is  devoid  of 
any  special  lining  epithelium.  The 
head  region  of  the  body  cavity 
is  almost  completely  filled  by  a 
saddle-shaped  mass  (Fig.  g64,B)  of 
nerve  cells  dorsal  and  lateral  to 
the  esophagus  which  constitutes 

the  bram.  From  it  nerve  fibers  ^Sr*.^?,^  of '  TlSn^l^o^JiiSSi 
go  out  to  the  anterior  sense  hairs   STgS'aw^tt*^  'UK^J'^ST^ 

,      ,    .         ,        ,  1        f   11  .1  >(6go.    C,  loniiiudinil  iKtion  through  the  Pol- 

and    lateral     strands     follow     the     unor  ngiDii  ^thc  body  thawiDg  hdow  Ike  b- 

alimentary  canal  to  the  posterior    »v''  '"f,  «k;.  ™  ii«.  "rp"  ""rf*"  b™ 

■'  *^  briilJa.  isd  il  Ibc  poMcTlor  Up  one  01  the  10a 

end  of  the  body.  Minute  pigment  fitiii[»»dbe»ivegiuiii.  x^o.  (Afterzeuaki.) 
spots  which  may  be  designated  as  eyes  certainly  occur  in  some 
species  despite  the  doubts  expressed  by  Zelinka. 

Excretory  organs  are  present  in  the  form  of  a  pair  of  lateral 
much  coiled  tubes  near  the  center  of  the  body.  The  inner  end  of 
each  tube  is  closed  by  a  long  flame  cell  and  the  outer  end  opens 
on  the  ventral  surface  near  the  median  line  and  just  behind  the 
center  of  the  body.  Just  behind  these  coils,  in  the  mature  females, 
lie  the  large  eggs  that  mark  the  anterior  limit  of  the  simple  ovary. 
These  eggs  become  so  large  that  they  extend  over  one-third  to 
one-half  the  length  of  the  entire  body  and  increase  its  normal 
transverse  diameter  noticeably  so  as  to  modify  greatly  the  form  of 
the  gravid  female.  The  large,  oval  eggs  are  laid  on  algal  threads 
or  empty  shells  of  other  animals.    When  deposited  they  have  a 


.  .  t.  opliul  loiiiitu- 
thnHuh  Ulterior  tip  of  the  body 
Lh   onl  brutlo.  ftonUil  plait,  imd 
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tough  thick  shell,  often  covered  with  hooks  and  knobs,  that  seem 
to  anchor  them  in  place.  When  the  embryo  has  reached  its  full 
development  its  vigorous  movements  burst  the  shell  and  a  full- 
grown  animal  emerges. 

No  one  has  yet  described  a  male  and  it  is  uncertain  that  any 
other  type  than  the  female  exists.  This  form  may  have  a  sperm- 
producing  organ  yet  undiscovered  and  thus  be  in  reality  hermaph- 
roditic or  may  reproduce  exclusively  by  parthenogenesis. 

The  Gastrotricha  have  been  studied  but  little  in  North  America. 
Of  the  seventy-five  species  thus  far  described  only  sixteen  have 
been  recorded  from  the  United  States.  Most  of  these  were  found 
and  described  by  Stokes  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  While  this  dis- 
tribution appears  highly  local  there  is  no  doubt  that  search  in 
other  places  will  demonstrate  for  American  species  the  same  wide 
general  distribution  that  has  been  shown  for  European  forms. 
Further  study  will  doubtless  result  also  in  the  discovery  of  many 
other  species  on  this  continent,  since  the  evidence  thus  far  secured 
indicates  that,  like  most  minute  aquatic  organisms,  these  forms,  too, 
are  cosmopolitan  in  distribution. 

KEY  TO  NORTH  AMERICAN  FRESH-WATER  GASTROTRICHA 

1  (31)     Caudal  end  prolonged  into  two  prominent  lateral  processes. 

Suborder  Euichthydina  .    .     2 

EsLch  caudal  process  encloses  a  glandular  apparatus  and  bears  a  pore  at  the  tip. 

2  (11)     Body  naked,  scaled,  or  covered  with  rugosities  or  papillae,  but  never 

bearing  spines Family  IcHTHYDm)AE  .   .     3 

3  (6)     Body  without  scales;  cuticula  smooth. 

Ichthydium  Ehrenberg  1830  .    .     4 
Seven  or  eight  species  described;  only  two  reported  from  North  America. 

4  (5)     Surface  of  body  entirely  smooth,  no  constant  furrows  or  ridges. 

Ichthydium  podura  O.  F.  Miiller  1786. 

Total  length  0.075  mm.;  esophagus  0.0188  mm.,  caudal  process  0.00875  niro» 
long.  Breadth  of  anterior  region  0.0163  mm.  The  cuticula  is  thin  and  is 
often  laid  in  deep  wrinkles,  but  these  are  entirely  inconstant.  The  lateral 
margins  show  no  trace  of  being  flattened.  The  caudal  processes  are  sharply 
set  off  from  the  body.     Eggs  smooth. 

FXG.  965.    Ichthydium  podura  m  dorsal  view.     X  360.     (After  ZeUnka.) 
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S  (4)     Doraal  and  lateral  surface  with  deep  transverse  furrows.     Posterior 
region  of  body  narrow  and  elongated. 

Ichtkydium  sukatum  Stokes  1887. 

Total  length  0.107  to  0.187  mm.;  esoptuMrui  not  more  than  oDi-aiiCh  [be 
entire  lenglb.  The  body  is  uDUsually  soft  and  fieuble.  The  lateral  mar^os 
ate  so  flattened  that  they  impart  to  the  body  the  eSect  oF  wings.  The  pos- 
terior region  is  narrow  and  very  much  longer  than  in  other  species. 

Fic.  966.    PouerkK  Hg^  of  IcUkjJiium  lulcalum  in  donil  uptct.     X  about  600. 


kIkyJiitm 
(Alter  b' 


6  (3)     Body  covered  with  smooth  scales  or  with  rounded  papillae,  but  without 

spines Lepidoderma  Zdinka  iSgg  .    .     7 

Sii  species  described;   three  reported  from  North  Ameriia. 

7  (10)     Minute  soft  scales  present 8 

8  (g)     Scales  shield-shaped.   .    . 

Length  of  body  Tr 


Lepidoderma  squamatum  (Ji\i]aiiiii)  1841. 


to  0.3  mm.,  of  esophagus  0.043  to  0.044  mm.;  breadth  of  anterior 

___ ..  .. .  ..  ^ it  body  also  o.ojj  mm.    Large  smooth  scales  near  the  posterior 

end  seen  in  profile  Mmulale  curved  bristles  or  spine*.     Scales  on  body  and  neck  in  seven  alter- 
Dating  longitudinal  rows;   on  posterior  region  eight  rows  preseoC.     New  Jersey. 


O^c^O 


Fig.  967.    Lt^idoderma  i^uamalitm  in  dorsal 


9  (S)     Scales  rhombic,  pointed.   .    .    .   Lepidoderma  rhomboides  (Stokes) 


Fic.  968.    Ltpidtirma    rktmioUa.      A,    venlnl 
view  of  bud.    D.  caudal  branch.   C.  portion  ol  thi 


Lengtbo.igs  mm.;  breadth  of  antcHor  region 
o.oj6  mm.  Body  long,  slender.  Esophagus 
short,  "not  over  one-siith total  length."  Scales 
o  oo;o6  mm.  long.  thiclHmed  along  the  margins. 
Posterior  margin  of  each  scale  appears  to  carry 
■  small  triangular  supplementary  scale.  Cauda 
delicate  rings.    New 


w  Jersey. 


il  process  remarkably  long,  marked  by  about  jo 
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ed  with  hemispherical  papillae. 

Leptdoderma  concitmitm  (Stokes)  1S87. 


\.  lonj.     New  jersey. 


Fio.  969.    PoUctior 


ir  Rfioo  of  Ufidnitrmt  » 
Xibout  51s.    (AlMiStot 


ri  (2)     Body  provided  with  spines  either  attached  to  the  dermal  scales  or 
springing  directly  from  the  surface. 

Family  Chaetonotidae  .    .     ii 
13  (30)     Caudal  process  simple;  spines  attached  to  dermal  scales. 

Ckaetonolus  Ehrenbcrg  1830  .    .     13 
A  large  and  complicated  group;  more  than  forty  apedes  already  described;  ten  spedes  re- 
ported from  Nortli  America  by  Stakes. 

13  (30)     Dorsal  spines  neariy  uniform  in  length,  at  most  twice  as  long  on 

posterior  r^on  as  on  anterior  region,  and  without  any 
marked  transition  from  one  size  to  another 14 

14  (is)     Dorsal   spines   with    accessory   barbs   or   points.     Anterior   region 

siiarply  set  off  from  so-called  "neck." 

ChatUmofus  similis  Zelinka  18S9, 

LeDgth  of  body  0.11  to  0,11  mm.,  of  esophagus  0.0s  mm.  Bodj 
covered  dorsally  and  laterally  with  trianguhr  scales  011171118  tfAne* 
with  accessory  point.  Oral  funnel  plicate.  Originally  described 
from  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  as  Ch.  maximus  which  it  closely 
resembles  in  head  and  body.  Under  a  high  magnification  diflei- 
ences  in  the  spines  appear.  All  of  them  arc  forked  and  have 
a  fine  lateral  point  neai  the  tip. 
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15(14)     Dorsal  spines  simple;  i.«.,  without  lateral  barbs  or  points.  ...     16 


16  (17)     Anterior  region  sharply  set  off  from  narrow  "neck"  region. 

Chaetonolus  fomujiHS  Stokes  i 


>r  less.    Trenton,  New  Jeisey. 


17  (16)    Transition  from  anterior  region  to  body  gradual,  not  sharply  marked 
at  any  point 18 


8  {19)    Head  rounded Chaetonolus  bresispinosus  Zelinka  i 


Lcnsth  □(  body  o.oQS  to  o.i4g  mm.,  of  esophagus  0.0313  mm. 
Spines  somcwbat  curved,  lemkrlubly  short,  slightly  laisei  poste- 
norly,  ■rranged  in  eleven  rows  Head  drciilar  in  front,  with  four 
eye-spots.  The  only  American  species  reported  more  than  once. 
Onno,  Me.,  and  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  It  is  the  C.  taria  o(  Stokes, 
also  of  Fernald. 


Fio.  971.    Clvtoiwiiii  *™'i 


highly  m 


?i5£,""'« 


tg  (18)    Head  five  lobed Chaetonolus  acanihodes  Stokes  i: 


Length  0.1411  mm.  Body  covered  with  scales  which  bear  each  ■ 
small  supplementary  scale;  the  lallet  in  the  anterior  region  possesses 
a  short,  curved  spine:  just  behind  the  middle  of  Ihc  body  thoe  termi- 
nate in  a  cross  row  of  larger  spines.  On  each  side  near  the  caudal 
processes  are  two  larger  curved  spines.    Trenton,  New  Jersey. 
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30  (13]     Certain  dorsal  spines  of  much  greater  length  than  others.    ...     91 


ibe  latter  despite  Slok 


large  bifurcate  smoei. 
t  near  the  tip.  GrUn- 
It  statement  that  the 


I  (16)     Head  and  neck  free  from  covering  of  s' 
body  proper 


11  spines.     Large  spines  o 


3  (33)     Large  dorsal  spines  in  longitudinal  rows  and  of  approximately  equal 
length Chaetonotus  octonarius  Stokes  1887. 


rows  of  three  spines  each  and  a  median  row  with  one  anterior  and  one 

Ssterior  spine.     The  figures  and  descriptions  given   by  Stakes  and 
ijnspann  do  not  agree  fully  and  may  belong  to  separate  species. 
Rare;  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 


Fic.  9} J.    CJkulsMliu 


a  {go.    (Afts  Stokei.) 


33  (33)     Large  dorsal  spines  in  two  distinct  transverse  rows,  with  spines  in 
one  row  clearly  longer  than  those  of  the  other 34 


34  (35)     Eight  (rarely  fewer)  large  spines  in  two  transverse  rows  set  close 
together. Chaetonotus  longispinosus  Stokes  1887. 


Length  0.0756  mm.  Large  S|»ne4  usually  eight,  lour  in  each  row,  or 
five  in  one  and  (hiee  in  the  others  sometimes  only  four  sfHnes  in  all 
(the  others  lost?);  longer  spines  in  posterior  row.  The  figure  in 
Griinspann  is  really  the  next  species.  The  European  lonn  identified 
as  this  species  is  twice  as  large.    Trenton,  New  Jersey. 


Chcttonclui  Umiiipifv 
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as  (34)     Seven  (rarely  fewer)  large  spines  in  two  widely  separated 

rows Chaetanolus  spintdosus  Stokes 


Usuany  four  Urge 


[1  tbree  id  posterior.    Some  may  b 
m   in    from    and   only   one  in   the  center  1 
r  row  distinctly  longer.     Egg  o.ojjo  mm. 
The  embryo  escapes  ir 


Fic.  gii.    ClatlotMtii  i^miiiinu  in  donal  vi 


9lS  (31)     Spines  present  on  head   and  neck   much  smaller  than  those  on 
body 3^ 


of  large  dorsal  spines  on  posterior  region 
e  large  lateral  spine  on  each  side  at  caudal 
.     Chaelonotus  acanthopkorus  Stokes  1887. 


Length    0.108    mm.     Heid   and    neck    covered    with   short    siuneB. 

rse  opines  on  body  in  four  cross  rows  of  &ve  each,  not  allemalios 

that  they  appear  also  as  5ve  longiludinal  rows  of  four  spines  each. 

lateral  spine  at  the  base  of  the  caudal  process  is  large  and  much 

e  in  the  dor^l  rows.     Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

Fic.  9^6.    Ckaclmtlu. 


aS  (a7,  19)     One  transverse  row  of  large  spines  just  in  front  of  the  caudal  end 

of  the  body Chaetonolus  spinifer  Slokes  1887. 

Length  o.igs4  mm.  Back  and  sides  covered  by 
rounded  imbricated  scale,  each  with  stoul  recurved 
spine  minutely  furcate  al  tip.  The  four  sinnes  in  a 
smgle  series  inunediatcly  in  front  of  the  caudal  process 
arc  much  larger  and  stouter  than  those  on  the  rest  of 
the  body.  Egg  omamenlRi  with  processes  varying 
in  length  and  shape  in  different  specimens.  Slokes 
distinguishes  eggs  with  three  separate  patterns,  respec- 
tively, 0.070S,  0.0735,  and  o  OJ93  mm,  long.    Trenton, 

Fio.  977,  CfcHftmodu  ifiii/ff.  ^.ipinoae  scales.  B.pot. 
lioD  of  egg.  showing  tnGd  and  quadrifid  ipiDes  m  pTCole 
and  surface  upecu.    Highly  macoified.     (After  Stoka.) 
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39  (27,  28) 
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Five  transverse  rows  with  thirteen  large  spines.    Also  two  con- 
spicuous lateral  spines  on  each  side  near  the  end. 

ChaeUmptus  enormis  Stokes  1887. 


^  Length  0.0846  mm.  Of  the  thirteen  large  spines  three  stand  in  the  ante- 
rior row,  four  in  the  next,  one  at  the  extreme  on  each  side  in  the  next,  three 
in  the  fourth  row,  and  one  at  the  center  in  the  fifth  row.  On  each  side 
near  the  caudal  process  are  two  forked  spines  easily  confused  with  those  of 
the  five  rows  which  they  much  resemble.    Trenton,  New  Jersey. 


Fio.  978.    ChaeUmotus  enormis  in  dorsal  view.     X  530.    (After  Stokes.) 


30  (12)    Caudal  process  branching  or  notched.    A  transverse  row  of  large 

spines  near  its  base.    Body  surface  rough. 

Ckaeturina  Ward. 
Only  one  species  known. 

Ckaeturina  capricamia  (MetchinkofiO  1864. 
A  swamp  animal  not  yet  reported  from  North  America. 

31  (i)    No  caudal  processes.    Posterior  end  simply  rounded  or  lobed,  in  the 

latter  case  provided  with  long  fine  spines. 

Suborder  Apodina. 

Reported  from  North  America Family  Dasydytidae. 

'1^0  genera  described  for  Europe. 

Single  North  American  genus Dasydytes  Gosse  185 1. 

Several  species  listed  from  Europe. 

Only  species  reported  from  North  America. 

Dasydytes  sdtUans  Stokes  1887. 


Length  0.085  nun.  Head  three  lobed,  distinctly  separated  from  body  by 
slender  neck,  provided  with  two  rows  of  dlia  which  vibrate  alternately. 
Four  long  heavy  spines  arise  on  each  side  near  the  neck  and  cross  the  bade 
obliquely.  Two  long  straight  spines,  and  two  others  long  and  curved, 
project  from  the  posterior  end.  This  species  swims  rapidly  but  also  moves 
by  sudden  leaps  to  one  side  or  the  other,  covering  a  distance  equal  to 
double  its  length  or  more  in  a  single  jump.    Trenton,  New  Jersey. 


Fig.  979.    Dasydytes  saUitans  in  dorsal  view.    X  4x0.    (After  Stokck) 
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Fernald,  C.  H.    1883.    Notes  on  the  ChaeUmotus  larus.    Amer.  Nat.,  27: 
1217-1220;  2  figs. 

Interesting  biological  study  on  Ch.  brevispinosus. 
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Lacustre,  4:  211-365;  61  figs. 
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CHAPTER  XrX 

AQUATIC    EARTHWORMS  AND   OTHER 
BRISTLE-BEARING   WORMS 
(CHAETOPODA) 

By  frank  smith 
Frofessor  of  Syslematic  Zoology  and  Curator  of  tho  Museum  of  Neural  History,  UniversUy  ci  Illinois 

Earthworms,  with  their  flexible  segmented  bodies  and  four 
double  rows  of  bristles,  or  setae,  are  objects  familiar  to  all  students 
of  animal  life.  Although  most  species  are  terrestrial  there  are  also 
aquatic  ones  and  these  are  abundantly  represented  in  our  fresh 
waters.  Closely  related  to  the  earthworms  and  similar  in  structure 
are  numerous  other  worms  which  are  essentially  aquatic.  These 
also,  with  certain  exceptions,  are  provided  with  setae  and  are 
included  with  earthworms  in  the  group  OHgochaeta.  The  setae- 
bearing  worms  of  the  sea  (Polychaeta)  commonly  bear  the  setae  on 
lateral  muscular  outgrowths  of  the  body  wall,  the  parapodia.  The 
Oligochaeta  and  Polychaeta  collectively  are  often  referred  to  as  the 
Chaetopoda. 

The  Chaetopoda,  Hirudinea  (leeches),  and  certain  strictly  marine 
worms  which  are  not  under  consideration  here,  are  included  in  the 
phylum  Annelida. 

Fresh-water  Polychaeta 

Although  the  Polychaeta  are  essentially  marine  in  habit,  a  few 
species  in  various  parts  of  the  world  have  become  adapted  to 
fresh-water  conditions.  Manayunkia  speciosa  Leidy  is  foimd  in 
the  Schuylkill  River  and  in  other  fresh-water  situations  near  Phila- 
delphia, and  Johnson  has  described  two  fresh-water  species  from 
the  western  coast  region,  —  Nereis  limnicola  Johnson  from  Lake 
Merced,  near  San  Francisco,  and  Lycasioides  alticola  Johnson  from 
Lower  CaUfornia. 

These  are  stray  intruders  from  the  rich,  marine  faima  of  this 

group  in  adjacent  salt  water,  and  none  have  yet  been  discovered 
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at  any  great  distance  from  the  sea.  Further,  more  careful  study 
of  the  life  in  brackish  water  estuaries  and  fresh-water  bodies  in 
close  contiguity  with  the  ocean  is  likely  to  reveal  the  presence  of 
such  forms  in  other  localities. 

Fresh-water  Oligochaeta 

The  Oligochaeta,  including  the  earthworms  and  related  aquatic 
forms,  are  segmented  worms  which  have  a  somewhat  extensive 
and  well-defined  body  cavity  separating  the  alimentary  tract  from 
the  body  wall.  They  are  hermaphroditic,  with  the  reproductive 
organs  limited  to  a  few  definite  segments  or  somites.  The  bristle- 
like setae  in  the  body  wall  aid  in  locomotion,  but  such  setae  are 
absent  in  the  family  Discodrilidae  which  are  parasitic  on  the  ex- 
ternal surfaces  of  crayfishes.  The  majority  of  the  species  are 
terrestrial,  and  the  aquatic  forms  are  nearly  all  confined  to  fresh 
water.  Seven  families  of  aquatic  Oligochaeta  are  found  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  and  are  all  abimdantly  represented  in  the 
United  States. 

Morphological  Relations.  The  general  plan  of  structure  of  the 
aquatic  forms  agrees  essentially  with  that  of  the  earthworm. 
External  metamerism  is  indicated  by  the  transverse  grooves  and 
by  the  segmentally  arranged  setae,  and  the  corresponding  internal 
metamerism  is  recognizable  in  the  septa,  nephridia,  transverse 
blood  vessels,  and  in  the  ganglia  of  the  ventral  nerve  chain.  The 
prostomium  —  the  dorsal  part  of  the  anterior  somite  extending 
anterior  to  the  mouth  —  is  very  flexible  and  sensitive,  and  is  an 
important  tactile  organ  which  in  some  species  is  prolonged  into  a 
proboscis  (Fig.  984.)  The  somites  are  numbered  consecutively  from 
the  anterior  end,  and  are  designated  in  these  pages  by  Roman  nu- 
merals in  accordance  with  a  common  practice.  The  boimdary 
between  two  somites  is  indicated  thus:  X/XI. 

The  setae  are  usually  conspicuous  and  are  of  taxonomic  impor- 
tance. They  are  commonly  grouped  into  dorsal  and  ventral  bimdles, 
the  most  anterior  ventral  pairs  being  always  on  the  second  somite. 
Figure  991  illustrates  some  of  the  more  usual  types  of  setae. 

The  nephridia  are  the  segmental  excretory  organs,  which  typi- 
cally are  paired  and  are  usually  present  in  all  somites  of  the  body 
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except  a  few  anterior  ones  and  one  at  the  posterior  end.  Not  infre- 
quently some  of  the  nephridia  may  fail  to  develop,  when  a  more  or 
less  irregular  and  asymmetrical  distribution  results. 

The  reproductive  organs  of  the  fresh-water  Oligochaeta  are  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  terrestrial  earthworms.  One  or  two  pairs  of 
male  gonads  (spermaries  or  testes)  are  attached  to  the  anterior 
septa  of  certain  somites  and  extend  freely  posteriad  into  the  cavities 
of  the  somites.  One  or  two  pairs  of  ovaries  are  correspondingly 
situated  in  somites  posterior  to  those  which  contain  the  spermaries. 
The  sperm  ducts  of  most  species  have  their  internal  openings  or 
spermiducal  funnels  in  the  somites  which  contain  the  spermaries, 
and  the  external  openings,  or  spermiducal  pores,  on  some  somite 
posteriad;  but  in  a  few  species  both  openings  may  be  in  the  same 
somite.  In  many  species  the  sperm  ducts  are  modified  in  various 
ways,  giving  rise  to  prostates,  atria  and  storage  chambers  (Fig. 
990).  The  internal  openings  of  the  oviducts,  the  oviducal  funnels, 
are  in  the  ovarian  somite,  and  the  oviducal  pores  are  either  at  the 
posterior  boundary  of  the  same  somite  or,  more  commonly,  on 
the  following  one.  Accessory  reproductive  organs  are  commonly 
present.  Evaginations  of  the  septa  of  the  somites  which  contain 
spermaries  form  sperm  sacs  in  which  the  sperm  cells  may  complete 
their  development  and  be  temporarily  stored  before  they  pass  out 
through  the  sperm  ducts  during  copulation.  Evaginations  of  the 
posterior  septa  of  the  ovarian  somite  form  ovisacs.  Invaginations 
of  the  body  wall  of  certain  somites  produce  spermathecae,  usually 
paired,  which  serve  for  storage  of  the  sperm  cells  received  during 
copulation,  from  another  individual. 

Sexual  reproduction  occurs  in  all  families  of  fresh-water  Oligo- 
chaeta at  more  or  less  definite  seasons  of  the  year.  In  the  two 
famiUes  Naididae  and  Aeolosomatidae,  asexual  reproduction  by 
budding  is  the  mode  by  which  the  majority  of  new  individuals 
are  produced.  Figure  980  exhibits  the  main  features  of  the  process 
and  renders  an  extended  description  unnecessary.  The  body  wall 
thickens  anterior  to  the  middle  of  the  budding  somite  and  forms  a 
budding  zone,  the  anterior  half  of  which  gives  rise  to  an  indefinite 
number  of  new  somites  which  form  the  posterior  part  of  the  ante- 
rior daughter-worm.     The  posterior  half  of  the  budding  rone 
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gives  rise  to  a  definite  number  of  new  somites  (five  in  most  species 
of  Naididae),  which  form  the  anterior  part  of  the  posterior  daughter- 
worm.  The  danghter-worras,  before  separation,  may  in  turn  de- 
velop budding  zones,  and  in  some  cases  even  a  third  series  of  these 
zones  may  appear  and 
thus  give  rise  to  chains  , 
of  incipient  individuals, 
or  zooids.  In  some  spe- 
cies chainsofeightzooids 
are  of  ordinary  occur- 
rence. In  the  genus 
Chaetogaster  the  plane 
of  division  is  in  a  septum 
between  two  somites 

Although  many  aquat- 
ic OUgochaeta  have  the  '''^'%.^7.^5r"fi°A^f«,V"^'st^'^'S 
power    to    regenerate       •  «"-i budd^* »- «i -"<a  x's   (Aitsu. 
missing  parts,  greatly  developed,  there  is  lack  of  evidence  that  it  is 
of  much  importance  in  normal  reproducrion. 

Environmental  Relations.  The  well-known  investigations  of 
Darwin  and  others,  on  the  action  of  terrestrial  earthworms  on  the 
soil  and  its  organic  contents,  have  led  to  a  general  appreciation  of 
the  importance  of  the  relations  of  these  animals  to  their  surround- 
ings. It  is  less  generally  understood  that  their  aquatic  relatives 
play  a  very  important  part  in  reducing  the  great  masses  of  aquatic 
vegetation  to  a  finely-comminuted  condition.  Oligochaeta  of 
various  species  abound  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  and  along  the 
shores  of  most  bodies  of  fresh  water,  and  an  almost  continuous 
stream  of  this  mud  with  its  decaying  organic  contents  is  passing 
through  their  bodies  and  being  still  further  subdivided  and  de- 
prived of  organic  material  and  its  available  energy.  Numerous 
other  species  swarm  in  the  decaying  leaves  and  stems  of  coarse 
vegetation  of  swampy  areas  and  materially  aid  in  their  disintegra- 
tion, while  still  other  kinds  populate  the  floating  masses  of  algae, 
which  they  rapidly  devour  as  decay  progresses.  Since  under 
favorable  conditions  it  requires  but  two  or  three  days  for  Naidi- 
form  worms  to  reproduce  by  budding,  they  multiply  with  such 
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rapidity  that  they  can  extensively  populate  large  masses  of  mori- 
bund algae  in  a  very  short  time,  and  their  activity  accounts  in 
part  for  the  speedy  disappearance  of  such  masses  in  the  autxunn. 
Although  many  of  these  worms  will  not  thrive  in  polluted  water, 
others  are  adapted  to  foul  conditions  where  fermentation  is  rife, 
and,  in  fact,  multiply  most  rapidly  in  such  situations.  Some 
species  of  this  sort  feed  extensively  on  the  zoogloeic  masses  which 
aboimd  where  fermentation  is  active.  The  food  of  most  Oligo- 
chaeta  consists  chiefly  of  decaying  vegetable  matter,  but  worms  of 
a  common  Naid  species,  Chaeiogaster  diaphanuSy  have  a  marked 
preference  for  Chydorus  sphaericus,  a  Cladoceran  species  which  they 
capture  and  devour  in  large  numbers.  Worms  of  the  family  Dis- 
codrilidae  are  parasitic  on  crayfishes. 

Certain  of  the  Naididae  can  swim  effectively  in  open  water,  but 
a  great  majority  of  the  OUgochaeta  are  limited  to  crawling  move- 
ments for  locomotion. 

Striking  structural  adaptations  are  not  numerous  in  the  group, 
but  the  peculiar  modification  of  the  posterior  end  in  Aulophorus 
and  Dero  for  purposes  of  respiration,  deserves  mention.  These 
worms  live  chiefly  in  tubes  of  their  own  making  or  with  their 
bodies  almost  wholly  buried  in  masses  of  vegetable  material,  and 
respiration  is  aided  by  well-developed  gill  structures  (Fig.  985). 
The  Discodrilidae  in  adaptation  to  their  peculiar  mode  of  life,  have 
become  so  leech-like  in  action  and  external  appearance  that  for- 
merly it  was  usual  to  treat  them  as  belonging  to  the  Hirudinea 
rather  than  to  the  OUgochaeta. 

Collection  and  Preservation,  The  larger  specimens  may  be  ob- 
tained by  carefully  screening  mud  from  bottoms  and  shores  and 
from  about  the  roots  of  coarse  plants  through  fine-meshed  nets  or 
sieves.  Others  may  be  obtained  by  carefully  pulling  to  pieces 
decaying  rushes  and  masses  of  algae.  Smaller  specimens  often 
may  be  obtained  from  the  sides  of  aquaria  in  which  mud  and  vege- 
table material  have  been  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  days.  During 
the  fermentation  of  such  masses  large  numbers  of  small  worms 
appear  in  the  surface  layers  and  about  the  margins. 

The  most  successful  methods  of  preservation  vary  with  different 
species,  and  must  be  gained  by  experiment,  but  some  general  hints 
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may  be  given  here.  Specimens  intended  for  sectioning  must  be 
kept  in  water  and  material  which  is  free  from  grit  until  the  alimen- 
tary tract  is  cleansed  from  mud  and  sand.  The  methods  necessary 
for  securing  straight  and  well-extended  specimens  for  fixation  vary 
greatly  with  the  species.  Dilute  solutions  of  the  fixing  agent 
when  of  the  right  strength  will  often  cause  the  worms  to  die  in  a 
properly  extended  condition,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  some  of 
the  Tubificidae  when  corrosive  sublimate  is  used.  Commonly  some 
means  of  narcotization  is  required  to  secure  the  relaxation  neces- 
sary for  the  preparation  of  well-extended  specimens.  Good  re- 
sults are  often  obtained  by  the  gradual  addition  of  a  solution  of 
chloretone  until  the  worms  no  longer  respond  to  stimuli  and  fail 
to  contract  excessively  when  placed  in  the  fixing  fluid.  Another 
common  expedient  used  with  success  for  some  species  is  to  immerse 
the  worms  in  water  within  a  closed  vessel  and  there  subject  them 
to  the  action  of  the  vapor  of  chloroform,  which  is  put  into  the  same 
closed  vessel  but  in  a  separate  container.  Only  the  vapor  should 
be  allowed  to  reach  the  water  that  contains  the  worms. 

When  properly  narcotized  the  specimens  may  be  immersed  in 
the  fixing  agent  and  kept  straight  by  holding  them  against  any 
convenient  straight  edge  until  they  have  become  sufficiently  rigid. 
A  rectangular  glass  candy-tray  is  a  convenient  vessel  for  fixation 
purposes  since  the  angles  formed  by  the  sides  and  the  bottom 
furnish  good  opportunities  for  keeping  the  worms  straight.  It  is 
often  advantageous  to  use  a  small  amount  of  fixing  fluid  at  first 
and  to  keep  the  worms  only  partially  submerged  until  they  have 
become  stiffened  and  then  completely  immerse  them.  SmaU  speci- 
mens like  tubificids  and  enchytraeids  may  be  conveniently  fixed  on 
a  glass  plate  with  the  aid  of  square-edged  toothpicks  which  have 
been  soaked  in  the  fixing  agent.  A  toothpick  with  the  adhering 
fluid  is  placed  on  the  glass,  an  anesthetized  worm  stretched  along 
one  edge  of  the  toothpick,  another  toothpick  placed  against  the 
other  side  of  the  worm  and  a  second  worm  stretched  along  the  free 
edge  of  the  second  toothpick.  A  repetition  of  this  process  will 
enable  one  to  prepare  a  considerable  number  of  specimens  in  a 
brief  time.  Subsequent  treatment  is  like  that  for  other  material 
of  similar  nature. 
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KEY  TO  NORTH  AMERICAN  FRESH-WATER  OLIGOCHAETA 

X  (45)        Well-developed  setae  present  on  most  somites a 

2  (34)        Reproduction  chiefly  asexual,  by  budding;  sexual  reproduction 

less  frequent.  Clitellum,  when  present,  on  some  somites  of 
V-VIII.    Length  less  than  25  nmi.  in  most  species.       .    3 

3  (4)  Setae  of  ventral  bundles  as  well  as  dorsal  setae  capilliform;  septa 

imperfectly  developed;  prostomium  broad  and  ciliated  ven- 
trally;  integument  of  most  species  contains  conspicuous 
colored  bodies  of  some  shade  of  red,  green,  or  yellow.  Usu- 
ally 1-2  mm.  long Family  Aeolosomatidae. 


A  eolosoma  Ehrenbeig  is  the  only  North  Americui 
genus  and  the  spedes  of  the  U.  S.  have  not  been 
much  studied.  A .  tenebrarum  Vejdovsky  has  pale 
yellow  or  greenish  integumental  bodies.  One  or 
two  species  with  colorless  bodies  are  known.  A. 
kempricki  Ehrenberg  has  salmon-colored  bodies. 
This  last  named  species  thrives  ezceptionaUy  well 
in  hay  infusions  and  in  similar  cultures  from  wheat 
and  thus  large  numbers  are  readily  obtained  for 
experimental  purposes. 

Fxo.981.  Aeohsoma  kem^rkki.    X  so.    (After 
Lanketter.) 

Ventral  setae  all  uncinate  (Fig.  991);  septa  well  developed;  no 
brightly  colored  integumental  bodies. 

Family  Naididae  .   .     5 

No  dorsal  setae 6 


4(3) 

5(8) 
6(7) 


Ventral  bundles  of  setae  on  III-V  as  on  other  somites. 

Schmardaella  Michaelsen  X90a 

The  South  American  species  S.  filiformis  (Schmarda)  has  recently  been  reported  from  Lake 
St.  Clair  (Moore,  1906). 


7(6) 


No  setae  on  III-V.    Somite  III  much  elongated. 

ChaeU)gaster  K.  von  Baer  1837. 


Fio.  98a.    Chaetogaster  limnaei.    X  4a 
(After  Lankester.) 


Several  spedes  are  known 
from  North  America,  of  which 
C.  limnaei  K.  von  Baer,  which 
lives  in  moUusks,  and  the  large 
transparent  C.  diaphanus 
(Gruithuisen),  10-15  mm.kxig0 
are  easily  recognized. 


3  (5)  Setae  in  both  dorsal  and  ventral  bundles 9 

9  (xa)        No  capilliform  setae  in  dorsal  bimdles •  .  .     xo 
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10  (zx)        Setae  of  dorsal  bundles  all  uncinate.  .  Paranais  Czemiavsky  i88a 

P.  liiarjlis  (Miiller)  reported  as  abundant  on  the  New  England  coast  and  may  occur  in  adja- 
cent fresh  waters.    The  nrst  dorsal  setae  are  on  V. 

IX  (xo)        Dorsal  setae  nearly  straight,  slightly  toothed  or  simple-pointed. 

Ophidonais  Gervais  1838. 

0.  serpentina  (Miiller)  may  be  easily  recognized  by  the 
small  irr^ularly  distributed  dorsal  setae;  by  the  four  large 
transverse  pigmented  areas  on  the  anterior  region,  and 
by  the  relatively  large  size.    Length  25-30  mm. 

Fig.  983.    Anterior  end  of  O^AM/0iiai5  5ef^ii/fMa.    X  40.    (After 

Piguet.) 

X3  (9)  Capilliform  setae  present  in  dorsal  bundles xj 

13  (21)        First  anterior  dorsal  setae  on  V  or  VI 14 

14  (18)        Posterior  end  not  modified  into  a  giU-bearing  respiratory  organ; 

first  anterior  dorsal  setae  on  VI 1$ 

1$  (16, 17)  One  or  more  capilliform  setae  of  VI  much  longer  than  those  of 

other  somites  and  equal  to  three  or  four  times  the  diameter 

of  the  body Slavina  Vejdovsky  1883. 

5.  appendiculata  (d'Udekem),  common  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  has  body  surface 
Studded  with  sensory  papillae  and  with  foreign  bodies. 

16  (15, 17)  Prostomium  elongated  to  form  a  proboscis;  dorsal  setae  of  VI  similar 

in  length  to  those  of  other  somites.    Stylaria  Lamarck  1816. 


5.  lacustris  (Linnaeus)  has  proboscis  flanked  by  promi- 
nent lateral  prostomial  lobes  (Figs.  980  and  984).  S.  fos- 
sidaris  Leidy  lacks  the  lateral  prostomial  lobes  (Fig.  98a). 
The  former  is  abundant  and  widely  distributed  in  the 
United  States  while  the  latter  is  reported  only  very  infre- 
quently. 


Fig.  984.    Prostomium  and  proboscis,  St^daria.    A,  S.  lacustris; 
B,S.fossularis.    X40.    (Original.) 


17  (x5,  x6)  Without  proboscis;  dorsal  setae  of  VI  similar  in  length  to  those  of 

other  somites Nats  Miiller  1774. 

Several  species  without  conspicuous  differences  are  reported  from  the  United  States.    N, 
dinguis  MiUler  is  one  of  the  best-known  species  and  N.  communis  Piguet  is  very  common. 

18  (14)        Posterior  end  modified  into  a  gill-bearing  respiratory  organ,  the 

branchial  area ig 

19  (30)        Ventral  margin  of  the  branchial  area  with  a  pair  of  long  processes. 

Aulophorus  Schmarda  1861. 

A .  furcaius  (Oken)  has  the  flrst  dorsal  setae  on  V  and 
has  two  pairs  of  well-developed  gills. 

A.  vagus  Leidy  crawls  or  floats  about  in  a  tube  made 
from  bryozoan  statoblasts  and  bits  of  v^etation.  It  has 
the  first  dorsal  setae  on  VI  and  has  only  slightly  devel- 
oped gills. 

Fio.  985.    Posterior  end  of  i4i«/oj^/k)rai5/MrcalMf.    X4a    (Afln 

Bouaeneld.) 
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20  (19)        Ventral  margin  of  the  branchial  area  without  long  processes. 

Dero  Oken  18x5. 

D.  limosa  Lddy  is  abundant  and  the  best  known  of  the  North 
American  spedes.  D.  obtusa  d'Udekem  and  a  species  which  prob- 
ably is  D.  perrieri  Bousefield  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  but  a  careful 
study  of  the  North  American  representatives  of  this  genus,  as  well 
as  ot  Nats,  is  necessary  before  we  can  be  sure  of  their  exact  relation 
to  European  species. 

Fig.  986.    Voatanot  end  ct  Dero  iimosa.    X25.  (After  Bousefield.) 

31  (13)        First  anterior  dorsal  setae  on  II 22 

23  (23)        Dorsal  setae  of  two  kinds:  capilliform  and  shorter  needle-form  setae 

which  commonly  have  cleft  distal  ends. 

Naidium  O.  Schmidt  1847- 

N.  osbomi  Walton  has  been  described  from  Lake  Erie  (Walton,  1906).   This  genus  is  united 
with  Pristina  by  some  writers. 

23  (22)        Dorsal  setae  all  capilliform,  mostly  with  very  fine  teeth  on  convex 

side;  prostomium  commonly  elongated  into  a  proboscis. 

Pristina  Ehrenberg  183 1. 


/ 
1 


d.9.        V,8m 


p.  longiseta  var.  leidyi  Frank  Smith  has  the  capilliform  setae  of  III  greatly 
lengthened  (.700  mm.)  and  without  serrations.  The  typical  form  of  this 
species  as  found  in  Europe  has  extremely  minute  inconspicuous  serrations 
on  the  capilliform  setae  of  dorsal  bundles  of  somites  other  than  III.  In  the 
variety  P.  I.  leidyi,  which  is  found  in  the  United  States  and  certain  other 
parts  of  the  world,  the  serrations  are  coarser  and  more  easily  seen. 


Fig.  987.    Pristina  Umgiseta  var.  Uidri.    v.  s.,  ventral  seta;  X  3oo.    d.  s.,  part  of  seta 

from  dorsal  bundle.     X  450.    (After  Smith.) 


P.  fiagdlum  Leidy  has  a  very  characteristic  posterior  end.  Specimens  of 
this  species  have  been  met  with  by  the  writer  but  once  and  when  there  was 
no  opportunity  for  study  beyond  enough  to  convince  him  of  the  general  accu- 
racy of  Leidy's  description  and  that  the  spedes  really  belongs  to  Pristina. 

Representatives  are  sometimes  found  of  certain  species  in  which  the  dorsal 
setae  of  III  are  not  especially  elongated  but  their  exact  relationship  to  Eu« 
ropean  q)edes  b  uncertain. 

Fio.  988.    Posterior  end  of  PfM/ina/a^etf MM.    X  x6.    (After  Leidy.) 

24  (2)          Reproduction  sexual,  never  by  budding;  ditellum  ordinarily  poste- 
rior to  VIII 25 

35  (34)  35)  Ordinarily  more  than  two  well-developed  setae  in  each  of  some  or 

all  of  the  bundles;  ventral  setae  ordinarily  deft  (exc.  Tdma- 
todrUus:  see  below);  ditellum  ordinarily  on  X  or  XI  and 
one  or  more  adjacent  somites;  ^  pores  ordinarily  on  XI,  ex- 
ceptionally on  XII;  spermathecal  pores  on  somite  anterior 
to  one  bearing  $  pores  (in  North  American  species) ;  length 
commonly  more  than  25  mm.;  blood  vessels  usually  with  con- 
spicuous red  contents.   .   .    .    Family  Tubiticidae  .   .     26 

^  Accurate  identification  of  spedes  in  this  family  usually  requires  the  aid  of  careful  dissec- 
tions or  of  serial  sections,  and  depends  largely  on  a  careful  study  of  the  reproductive  organs. 
(Fig.  990.) 
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Spcnn-ducts  without  definite  prostate  glands  and  opening  into  a 

common  median  chamber  with  single  veotral  median  open- 

flM|        ing  on  XI;  spermathecal  pores  on  X;  setae  of  dorsal  bundles 

IMjl       all  cleft Shhodrilus  Frank  Smith  1900. 

llillli  ^^  species  thus  far  known  in  North  America.  R.  laeltm  Frank  Smith, 

'  ijjju         found  in  roots  o[  SaiiUaria  in  lUinois.    Hw  two  kinds  of  genital  setae 
////  on  IX  and  XI;  lensth  75~ioo  mm.;  wliitiih  in  appearance  (Smith,  igoo). 

jlli  I  Mkbaeisen  include  this  qiedes  in  MonapyUpkoriu  Levinsen. 

F10.9S9.    Rktuirilmt  Itcuui.    a.  atdinuy  uncinUe  leUi  t  tod  cgcBital  setae 
gU  D  [rem  IX  and  XI.     X  ISO.    (After  Smith.) 


17  (26)        Sperm-ducts  with  definite  prostate  glands a8 


38  (29)  Ten  or  more  small  definite  prostates  on  each  sperm-duct;  no  capil- 
Uform  setae;  setae  indistinctly  cleft  and  sometimes  simple- 
pointed TdmalodTiius  Eisen  1S79. 

Two  spedes,  T.  v^docskyi  Eisen  and  T.  mctreteri  Eisen,  are  found  in  Calilonia. 


a9  (18)        Sperm-ducts  each  with  one  definite  prostate  gland  (Fig.  990). 


Dorsal  setae  all  uncinate  and  similar  to  ventral  setae;  perns  with 

chitinous  sheath Limntidriius  ClaparMe  iStii. 

Several  spedes  have  been  desdllMd  from 

. California  (Eisen,  i88s). 

L.  gracUii  Moore  has  recently  been  destribed 

from  Lake  Erie  (Moore,  igufi).     In  L.clapare- 

JinHui  Ratzel,  an  abundant  spedes  of  wide 

distribution,  the  length  of  the  chitinous  penis 

II       J  n   i«i  mil  sheath  ii  8-30  times  its  diameter. 

/  %/  H  iJ?  m^  f  10-  W^'    Repmductive   ot(uu   ol    Limtudriint 

I     ^*S^^^mz^     ^  fracuif-  I.  tpcrmairy;  j^HaKnultaccm: /,  ipflnni- 

dual  funnel;  i.  ■,  ipcm-ducC;  f,  private  gltnd: 

r.  lUiuDi;  of,  penii  ud  penlt  ibatb;  *t,  ovuy. 

X30.    (Alto  Hook.) 


3t  (30)        Dorsal  bundles  ordinarily  contain  capilliform  setae  and  also  pecti- 
nate or  palmate  setae.    (Fig.  991.) 33 


tf.  IMmHte  Ktkc.  T-  m 


3>  (33)       Length  of  atrium  and  penis  combined,  ai 
the  remainder  of  the  sperm-duct. 
Three  spedes  described  from  California  (Eisen.  i88s). 


least  two-thirds  that  of 
.    Ilyodriius  Eisen  1879 
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33  (32)        Atrium  and  penis  combined,  much  shorter  than  the  remainder  of 

the  sperm-duct Tubifex  Lamarck  1816. 

Several  species  have  been  described  from  North  America, 
r.  iubijex  (Miillerj  is  a  widely  distributed  spedei  and 
abundant  both  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  An- 
other species,  T.  muUiseiosus  (Frank  Smith)  from  Illinois 
has  large  integumental  papillae  and  conspicuous  dusters 
of  capiUiform  setae  (Smith,  1900).    (Figs.  991  and  992.) 

Fig.  992.    Anterior  somites  of  Tubi/ac  muUisetosus.    X  13.    (Original.) 

34  (25.  3S)  Ordinarily  with  more  than  two  setae  in  each  of  some  or  all  the 

bundles;  setae  simple-pointed  and  usually  nearly  straight; 
clitellum  on  XII  and  on  more  or  less  of  adjacent  somites; 
<J  pores  ordinarily  on  XII;  spermathecal  pores  on  IV/V. 
Ordinarily  whitish  in  appearance  and  seldom  more  than 
25  mm.  in  length.  Both  terrestrial  and  aquatic  spedes 
abound Family  Enchytraeidae  .    .     35 

There  are  numerous  species  of  this  family  represented  in  the  fresh  waters  of  North  America, 
which  have  only  recently  received  attention  from  the  systematists  of  the  group.  Eiaen 
(1905)  has  described  several  fresh- water  species  from  the  Pacific  Coast  states  belonging 
to  Mesenckytraeus  Eisen,  Enchytraeus  Henle  and  LumhriciUus  Oersted.  Smith  and  Welch 
(1913)  have  described  Marionina  forbesae  from  Illinois  and  Welch  (1914)  has  described 
LumhriciUus  rulilus  from  Illinois. 

35  (25,  34)  Ordinarily  with  not  more  than  two  well-developed  setae  per  bundle, 

or  eight  more  or  less  separated  setae  per  somite.  ...     36 

36  (37,42)  Setae  simple-pointed;  <J  pores,  2  pairs  on  XI  and  XII  or  both 

pairs  on  XII;  spermaries  in  X  and  XI. 

Family  Haplotaxidae. 

Haplotaxis  (Phreoryctes)  emissarius  (Forbes)  is  the  only  representative  of  this  family  thus  far 
known  in  North  America.  Has  two  large  isolated  ventral  setae  and  two  small  dorsal  setae 
Der  somite;  many  somites  without  dorsal  setae;  length  150-200  mm.;  diameter,  scarcely  i  mm.; 
subterranean  habit. 

37  (36*  42)  Setae  either  simple-pointed  or  cleft;  <J  pores  on  one  or  more  somites 

anterior  to  XII,  with  spermiducal  funnels  in  same  somites; 
cecal  diverticula  of  the  dorsal  vessel  or  its  branches,  in  the 
mid-body  region Family  Lumbriculidae  .   .     3I 

38  (39)        Setae  cleft  at  distal  extremities;  prostomium  without  distinct  pro- 

boscis; spermathecae  and  spermathecal  pores  paired  or 
asynmietrical  in  three  or  more  somites  posterior  to  somite 
bearing  <J  pores Lumbriculus  Grube  1844. 

L.  inconstans  (Frank  Smith),  common  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  has  $  pores  on  X  or  XI  and 
spermathecae  in  XI-XV  or  XII-XVI  (Smith,  igos). 

39  (38)        Setae  simple-pointed;  spermathecal  pores  on  but  one  somite  ante- 

rior to  <f  pores 40 

40  (41)        Large  median  spermathecal  sac  with  numerous  tubular  diverticula 

in  VIII;  with  single  median  external  opening. 

StUroa  Eisen  1888. 

Two  spedes,  .S\  rosirata  Eisen  and  5.  alpestris  Eisen.  each  with  distinct  probosds,  are 
found  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
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41  (40)        Spennathecae  without  diverticula,  paired  or  two  unpaired  ones 

opening  separately;  long,  highly  muscular,  ejaculatory 
chamber  forms  part  of  each  otherwise  highly  differentiated 
sperm-duct EcliptdrUus  Eisen  1881. 

A  genus  of  peculiar  North  American  Lumbriculidae  which  includes  E.  frigidus  Eisen 
from  CaUfomia,  with  paired  $  pores  on  X;  E.  asymmttricus  (Frank  Smith)  from  Illinois, 
with  single  median  $  pore  on  X;  and  E.  paiustris  (Frank  Smith)  from  Florida,  with  paired  $ 
pores  on  IX  (Smith,  1900a). 

42  (36,  37)   Earthworms,  essentially  aquatic  in  habit.    Setae  simple-pointed 

and  paired  in  each  of  four  bundles  per  somite;  i  pores  ex- 
ceptionally on  XII  or  XIII,  commonly  further  posterior; 
spermaries  in  X  and  XI;  ovaries  in  XIII 43 

43  (44)        Clitellum  beginning  on  XIV  to  XVI  and  extending  over  10-12 

somites;  $  pores  on  XVIII /XIX  or  on  XIX,  recognizable 
only  in  sections;  few  or  no  dorsal  pores;  without  wcU- 
developed  gizzard Sparganophilus  Benham  1892. 

Several  North  American  spedes,  of  which  S.  eiseni  Frank  Smith  is  found  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  Great  Lakes  region,  and  Florida;  S.  smithi  Eisen  and  subspedes  occur  in  California; 
S.  benhami  Eisen  and  subspecies  in  Mexicoand  Central  America  (Eisen,  1896). 

44  (43)        CUtellum  beginning  pn  XVIII-XXIII  and  extending  over  4-6 

somites;  ^  pores  on  XII,  XIII,  or  XV,  conspicuous;  gizzard 
limited  to  XVII;  first  dorsal  pores  on  IV/V. 

Hdodrilus  Subgenus  EisenieUa  Michaelsen  1900. 

The  highly  variable  spedes,  H.  (E.)  teiraedrus  (Savigny),  is  represented  in  North  America 
by  several  of  the  subspecies  indicated  in  the  diagram  from  Michaelsen  (Fig.  993). 

12   13   14    15    x6    17    x8     19  ao    n    22   23    04   85    26    27    s8 

fonn   fyfita 

fi>ani    ktrcynim 
fi)nn    MtapcGiana 

ftnm    Ninnii 
form    titfof^onttra 
form   yte/0 

Fig.  993.    Different  forms  of  Bdodrilus  (EiseiUeUa)  tetraedrus  (Savigny).    The  diagram  shows 
the  positions  for  the  apermiducal  pores  and  the  tubercula  pubertatis.    (After  Michaelsen.) 

A  specimen  which  is  presumably  the  type  of  BelodrUus  tetraedrus  forma  ^Pa  (Eisen) 
was  deposited  in  the  United  States  National  Museum  and  has  been  studied  by  the  writer. 
It  is  almost  certainly  a  regenerated  individual  and  is  highly  abnormal  and  hence  the  form 
presumably  has  no  systematic  status  except  in  synonomy.  References  in  paragraphs  42  and 
44  of  the  above  key  and  in  Fig.  993,  to  spermiducal  pores  on  XII,  have  therefore  lost  their 
significance. 

Beside  these  essentially  aquatic  forms,  several  spedes  of  Diplocardia  and  BelodrUus  live 
in  bottomlands  and  low-lying  banks  of  streams  which  are  subject  to  overflow  for  prolonged 
intervals. 
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45  (i)  Without  setae;  pharynx  with  two  chitinous  jaws,  dorsal  and  ven- 

tral.   Small  leech-like  worms,  parasitic  or  symbiotic,  on 
crayfishes Family  Discodrujdae  .   .     46 

The  family  name  Branchiobdellidae  is  preferred  by  some  writers. 

46  (49)        Two  pairs  of  spermaries  and  two  pairs  of  sperm-ducts  in  the  fifth 

and  sixth  post-cephalic  somites 47 

47  (48)        Without  conspicuous  dorsal  appendages  on  post-cephalic  somites. 

BdellodrUus  Moore  1895. 

B.  pkUaddpkicus  (Leidy)  and  B.  iUuminaius  (Moore) 
resemble  each  other  in  having  the  anterior  pair  of  nephridia 
open  to  the  exterior  through  a  common  pulsatile  vesicle  on 
the  mid- dorsal  line  of  the  third  post-cephalic  somite  and  in 
having  the  dorsal  and  ventral  jaws  quite  dissimilar.  The 
former  has  the  head  much  broader  than  the  anterior  body 
somite  and  enjoys  a  wide  distribution  in  the  eastern  half  of 
the  United  States.  The  latter  has  nine  pairs  of  con^icuous 
lateral  glands,  the  head  narrower  than  the  following  somite  and  is  less  common. 


Fig.  994.    BdeOodrUus  fhilcdel- 
phicus.     X  9-     (After  Moore.) 


B.  pulcherrimus  (Moore)  and  B.  instabUis  (Moore)  re- 
semble each  other  in  having  the  anterior  nephridia  open 
separately  and  in  having  the  dorsal  and  ventral  jaws  simi- 
lar. The  former  has  all  post-cephalic  somites  evidently 
biannulate;  alimentary  canal  straight;  jaws  small,  each 
bearing  three  teeth.  The  latter  has  biannulation  con- 
spicuous on  only  unterior  four  post-cephalic  somites;  all' 
mentary  canal  with  transverse  loop  in  seventh  somite; 

and  dark-brown  jaws,  each  bearing  four  teeth.    They  have  been  described  from  North  Carolina 

and  Pennsylvania  (Moore  1893). 
Under  the  name  Cambarincola  macrodonta,  Ellis  (191 2)  has  described  a  species  from  Colorado 

™cn  IS  closelv  allied  to  B.  philaddphictis  but  which  has  the  head  narrower  than  the  greatest 

width  of  the  body  and  different  shaped  jaws.    It  also  lacks  the  conspicuous  glands  of  B. 

mumtnatus. 


Fic.  995.    BdellodrUus  instahUis. 
Xq.     (After  Moore.) 


♦8  (47)        With  conspicuous  dorsal  appendages  on  each  of  several  post- 
cephalic  somites Pterodrilus  Moore  1894. 

P  distkkus  Moore,  with  simple  cylindrical  dorsal  append- 
ages on  each  of  post-cephalic  somites  II  to  VIII,  and  P. 
akicornus  Moore,  with  dorsal  appendages  of  complex  form 
on  post-cephalic  somites  III  and  VIII  and  simple  ones  on 
rV  and  V,  have  been  described  from  crayfishes  of  eastern 
United  States  (Moore  1894). 

Under  the  name  Ceratodrilus  thysanosomus,  Hall  (191 4) 
has  described  a  species  from  Utah  which  resembles  the 
above  described  species  of  Pterodrilus  closely,  but  has  the 
antero-dorsal  border  of  the  head  furnished  with  a  membran- 
ous  border  deeply  incised  to  form  four  tentacular  append- 
ages.   The  dorsal  appendages  are  transverse  bands  with  edges  bearing  six  to  eight  points. 


Fig.  996.    Pterodrilus  akicornus. 
X  so.    (After  Moore.) 


49  (46)        But  one  pair  of  spermaries  and  one  pair  of  sperm-ducts  and  these 

in  the  fifth  post -cephalic  somite. 

Branchiohddla  Odier  1823. 

B.  americana  Pierantoni  has  the  prostomium  entire  and  the  jaws  dissimilar.  It  has  been 
collected  in  Texas  and  North  Carolina.  B.  tetrodonta  Pierantoni  has  the  prostomium  divided 
into  dorsal  and  ventral  lobes  and  the  jaws  similar.    It  is  found  in  California  (Pierantoni  191 2). 
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CHAPTER  XX 
THE   LEECHES  (HIRUDINEA) 

By  J.  PERCY  MOORE 

Ffrftssof  of  Zoology  in  tki  VnmrsUy  rf  Pomtsyttanila 

The  Hirudinea  or  leeches  are  predatory  or  parasitic  annelids 
with  terminal  suckers  serving  for  attachment  and  locomotion. 
Quite  nearly  related  to  the  Oligochaeta  and  closely  resembled  by 
the  semi-parasitic  Discodrilidae  in  the  possession  of  suckers,  jaws, 
and  median  genital  orifices  and  in  the  absence  of  setae,  they  are 
characteristically  modified  for  procuring  and  digesting  their  pecul- 
iar food,  consisting  typically  of  blood  and  other  animal  juices. 

The  body  of  a  leech  is  generally  constituted  of  thirty-four  meta- 
meres  (designated  I  to  XXXIV),  each  represented  in  the  central 
nervous  sjrstem  by  a  ganglion  usually  consisting  of  six  capsules  or 
groups  of  nerve  cells.  Externally  superficial  furrows  divide  each 
fully  developed  somite  into  from  two  to  sixteen  rings  or  annuli. 
One  of  these,  lying  at  the  middle  of  the  somite,  contains  the  ganglion 
and  usually  bears  three  or  four  dorsal  pairs  and  three  ventral  pairs 
of  eye-like  sense  organs  or  sensillae  and  is  termed  the  neural  or 
sensory  ring.  Segments  having  the  full  number  of  annuli  charac- 
teristic of  the  genus  are  termed  complete,  and  are  always  foimd  in 
the  middle  region.  Incomplete  or  abbreviated  segments  occur  at 
the  ends  of  the  body  and  may  have  any  number  of  annuli  less 
than  the  complete  somites  into  which  they  grade.  Recognizing 
the  triannulate  somite  as  basic  for  most  leeches  and  considering 
that  more  complex  somites  may  be  derived  by  repeated  binary 
division  of  its  annuli  the  following  symbols  are  employed  for  the 
precise  designation  of  particular  rings.  Coimting  from  the  head 
end  the  rings  of  the  triannulate  somite  are  A^,  A^,  and  -4',  where 
A^  is  the  neural  or  sensory  annulus.  These,  bisected,  give  col- 
lectively the  secondary  annuli  B^  to  5*.  Repeated  subdivisions 
give  tertiary  annuli  O  to  O^  and  quaternary  annuli  D^  to  Z?**. 

But  the  full  theoretical  number   of  the  fourth  order  is  sever 
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developed  and  the  neural  annulus  is  usually  less  divided  than  the 
others. 

Setae  are  always  absent,  except  in  Acanthobdella,  and  suckers 
always  present,  except  in  a  few  exotic,  chiefly  burrowing,  genera. 
The  oral  sucker  surrounds  the  mouth,  sometimes  forming  mere 
lips  and  being  widely  expanded  only  in  Ichthyobdellidae  and  a  few 
Glossiphonidae.  The  caudal  or  subanal  sucker  is  larger,  discoid  or, 
more  rarely,  deeply  cupped,  and  widely  expanded  beyond  its  con- 
stricted central  pedicle.  There  is  a  powerful  and  elaborate  muscu- 
lar system,  consisting  of  circular,  oblique,  and  thick,  longitudinal 
coats,  as  well  as  vertical  and  radial  sheets  and  fibers. 

The  digestive  tract  is  divided  into  buccal  chamber,  pharynx, 
esophagus,  stomach  or  crop,  intestine  and  rectum.  In  the  jawed 
leeches  the  mouth  is  large;  in  the  proboscis  leeches  a  mere  pore  in 
the  disk  of  the  sucker.  In  the  former  the  buccal  chamber  usually 
contains  three  compressed  muscular  jaws  bearing  serial  teeth  on 
the  ridge.  The  pharynx  is  a  muscular  bulb,  a  straight  tube,  or  a 
slender,  exertile  proboscis  moving  within  a  sheath.  Salivary  glands 
may  open  into  the  short  esophagus  or  on  the  jaws.  The  large 
stomach  or  crop  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  food  and  may  be  a 
straight  tube,  or  complicated  by  from  one  to  twenty  pairs  of  simple 
or  branched  lateral  ceca,  of  which  the  posterior  pair  is  largest  and 
most  constant.  Generally  short  and  simple,  the  intestine  may 
bear  four  pairs  of  simple  ceca  (Glossiphonidae).  A  short,  narrow 
rectum  opens  by  a  small  dorsal  anus  xisually  behind  XXVI  or 
XXVII,  but  rarely  behind  XXIII. 

Leeches  are  hermaphroditic.  The  genital  orifices  are  median,  with 
the  male  pore  preceding  the  female.  The  testes  (really  coelomic 
sacs  enclosing  the  testes)  vary  from  one  elongated  pair  in  Acan- 
thobdella  to  usually  six  (five  to  nine)  pairs  in  the  Rhynchobdellae, 
nine  or  ten  (five  to  nineteen)  pairs  in  the  Hirudinidae,  and  very 
numerous  small  ones  in  the  Herpobdellidae.  A  vas  deferens  on 
each  side  continues  into  an  epididymis  and  an  ejaculatory  duct 
which  may  be  provided  with  a  sperm  sac  and  a  glandular  region 
for  forming  the  horny  spermatophores.  The  two  ejaculatory  ducts 
open  into  an  unpaired  genital  bursa  or  a  more  complex  atrium 
which  may  be  elongated  into  a  highly  muscular  sheath  enclosing  a 
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penis  and  provided  with  a  prostate  gland.  The  ovaries,  also 
coelomic  sacs,  are  a  single  pair,  usually  elongated  and  folded  and 
opening  directly  into  a  small  median  bursa.  In  the  Hirudinidae 
they  have  special  ducts  provided  with  an  impaired  albumen 
gland  and  a  muscular  vagina.  Accessory  copulatory  glands  may 
occur. 

A  most  striking  characteristic  of  leeches  is  the  great  reduction  of 
the  body  cavity  which,  besides  the  ovarian  and  testicular  coelom,  is 
represented  only  by  a  system  of  sinuses,  the  extent  and  arrange- 
ment of  which  vary  in  the  several  families.  In  addition  there  is  a 
true  blood  vascular  system  consisting  of  dorsal  and  ventral  longi- 
tudinal trunks  and  a  peri-intestinal  sinus  united  by  transverse 
loops  and  in  the  caudal  sucker  by  a  circle  of  radiating  loops.  Ex- 
cept in  some  Ichthyobdellidae,  which  have  lateral  gills  or  pulsating 
vesicles,  leeches  respire  solely  by  virtue  of  the  capillary  network 
underiying  or  even  penetrating  the  hypodermis. 

The  nephridia  in  general  resemble  those  of  the  Oligochaeta,  but 
the  funnels  especially  are  more  complex  and  variable,  being  some- 
times branched  and  sometimes  having  the  opening  occluded.  Not 
more  than  seventeen  pairs  usually  occur,  they  being  absent  from 
both  ends  of  the  body  and  often  from  one  or  more  clitellar  segments. 

Pigment  occurs  in  the  form  of  excreted  matter  contained  in 
wandering  cells  and  reserve  cells  and  is  usually  deposited  along 
the  line  of  muscle  bundles  in  either  metameric  or  non-metameric 
spots  or  bands.  The  eyes  are  highly  developed  sensillae,  several 
of  which  are  sometimes  united  in  a  common  pigment  mass.  They 
occur  rarely  on  the  caudal  sucker  as  weh  as  on  the  head. 

Leeches  are  among  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  of  the 
invertebrate  inhabitants  of  our  fresh  waters.  They  abound  in 
ditches,  pools,  ponds  and  lakes,  few  species  occurring  in  swift,  cold 
streams.  In  the  small  lakes  of  our  northern  borders  they  fairly 
swarm. 

They  are  predatory  hunters  or  scavengers,  temporary  or  nearly 
permanent  parasites,  or  they  may  change  from  one  mode  of  life 
to  another.  The  few  fresh-water  Ichthyobdellidae  attach  them- 
selves chiefly  to  the  fins  and  gills  of  fishes.  Several  Glossiphonidae 
have  similar  habits  and  one  remarkable  species  is  a  nearly  permanent 
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parasite  on  the  sheepshead  of  the  lakes  of  Minnesota,  its  sucker 
becoming  fixed  into  deep  pits  in  the  inflamed  tissues  of  the  isthmus. 
Many  of  this  family  are  temporary  parasites  on  turtles,  frogs, 
salamanders,  etc.,  but  also  live  free  and  subsist  upon  aquatic 
worms,  mollusks,  etc.  Because  of  the  nature  of  their  food  the 
smaller  species  are  known  as  snail  leeches.  The  Herpobdellidae  are 
voracious  destroyers  of  aquatic  worms,  larvae,  insects,  and  even  of 
their  own  kind.  Many  of  the  Hirudinidae  have  similar  habits  but 
also  burrow  into  mud.  Some  even  habitually  leave  the  water  in 
quest  of  earthworms  and  one,  Haemopis  lateralis  terrestris,  inhabits 
garden  soil  several  miles  from  water. 

While  most  species  will  partake  of  vertebrate  blood,  especially 
just  before  the  breeding  season,  Macrobdella  is  our  only  native  true 
sanguivorous  jawed  leech.  While  young  it  feeds  upK)n  larvae  and 
worms  and  attacks  vertebrates  only  when  mature,  and  even  then 
varies  the  blood  diet  with  an  occasional  meal  of  frogs*  eggs.  This 
and  other  jawed  leeches  painlessly  make  a  trifid  incision  in  the 
skin  and  quickly  extract  more  than  their  own  weight  of  blood,  the 
flow  of  which  is  facilitated  by  a  ferment  which  prevents  coagula- 
tion. As  the  blood  fills  the  gastric  ceca  its  fluid  constituents  are 
drawn  off  through  the  walls  and  exude  in  droplets  from  the  neph- 
ropores.  The  solid  parts  remain  and,  protected  from  decay  by  a 
preservative  secretion,  may  not  be  completely  digested  for  upwards 
of  a  year. 

The  short,  flat  triannulate  Glossiphonidae  are  poor  swimmers 
but  sometimes  active  creepers.  When  disturbed  they  roll  into  a 
ball,  pill-bug-like,  and  faU  to  the  bottom,  soon  to  creep  hastily  to 
shelter.  Species  with  longer,  more  complex  segments  are  better 
swimmers  and  the  elongated  and  muscular  Herpobdellidae  and 
Hirudinidae  swim  powerfully,  moving  rapidly  with  graceful  undu- 
lations in  either  the  vertical  or  horizontal  plane.  Their  resting 
attitudes  are  varied  and  characteristic.  Probably  in  order  to  facili- 
tate respiration  many  species  attach  one  or  both  suckers  and  wave 
the  body  with  an  undulatory  motion.  Most  leeches  are  nocturnal 
and  except  when  stimulated  by  hunger  and  the  proximity  of  food 
they  avoid  the  light  by  hiding  beneath  stones,  among  plants  or  in 
the  mud. 
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Reproduction  takes  place  in  the  spring  and  summer,  some  species 
continuing  to  produce  batches  of  eggs  for  five  or  six  months.  In 
the  Rhynchobdellae  and  HerpobdeUidae  copulation  consists  in  the 
implanting  by  one  individual  of  a  homy,  usually  two-chambered 
spermatophore  on  the  skin  of  another.  From  this  the  spermatozoa 
issue  in  a  stream  and,  by  a  process  that  Professor  Whitman  has 
aptly  termed  hypodermic  injection,  penetrate  the  tissues  to  the 
ovarian  sac  where  impregnation  occurs.  Among  the  Hirudinidae 
a  more  definite  act  of  copulation  and  reciprocal  fertilization  takes 
place  during  which  the  filamentous  penis  of  one  individual 
deposits  a  spermatophore  within  the  vagina  or  at  the  genital 
orifice  of  the  other. 

The  Glossiphonidae  carry  their  eggs  in  several  membranous 
capsules  attached  to  the  venter,  maintaining  an  undulatory  move- 
ment for  their  aeration.  The  young  also  remain  for  a  time  fixed 
by  a  sort  of  byssus  thread  and  later  by  the  sucker,  and  are  said  to 
be  partly  nourished  by  an  albuminous  secretion  of  the  parent.  AU 
other  leeches  form  chitinoid  cocoons  or  egg  capsules  from  the  secre- 
tion of  the  deeper  glands  of  the  clitellum  which  hardens  on  exposure 
to  the  water.  The  Ichthyobdellidae  deposit  a  single  ovum  in  a 
small  stalked  capsule,  the  HerpobdeUidae  and  Hirudinidae  several 
in  an  albuminous  mass  within  a  larger  capsule,  which  in  the  case 
of  the  former  is  a  flat  pouch  attached  by  one  side  and  in  the 
latter  an  ellipsoidal  case  with  a  thick,  spongy,  vesicular  wall  buried 
in  wet  earth. 

Leeches  have  rather  dull  senses  which  arise  in  three  sets  of 
cutaneous  organs.  Numerous  goblet  cells  located  in  the  lips  are 
taste  organs  and  guide  the  leech  on  the  trail  of  its  prey.  Tactile 
organs  are  scattered  all  over  the  skin  but  are  especially  numerous 
on  the  lips.  Wave  movements  and  light  stimuli  appear  to  affect 
all  parts  of  the  body.  The  eyes  are  strongly  sensitive  and  the 
sensillae  much  less  so  to  changes  in  the  intensity  of  light. 

Leeches  may  readily  be  found  by  searching  in  the  situations  indi- 
cated above.  Sanguivorous  species  are  easily  collected  by  stirring 
the  mud  in  their  haunts  with  one's  bare  feet  and  removing  them 
from  the  skin  as  they  become  attached,  or  by  attracting  them  with 
fresh  blood  placed  in  the  water.    They  may  be  kept  and  studied 
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indefinitely  in  aquaria.  For  examination  alive  under  a  microscope 
they  should  be  stupefied  and  relaxed  by  placing  a  little  carbon 
dioxide  (as  soda  water),  chlorotone,  or  cocaine  in  the  water. 

For  preservation  they  should  always  be  first  relaxed  with  similar 
reagents  and  extended  before  fixing.  Chromic  acid  in  one-quarter 
to  one-half  per  cent  solutions,  picro-sulphuric  acid,  Gilson's  fluid, 
corrosive-sublimate-acetic  mixture  and  Fleming's  fluids  are  all 
good  fixatives,  but  great  care  should  be  taken  to  wash  out  the 
acids  in  order  to  prevent  swelling  of  the  connective  tissues.  Forma- 
lin is  a  good  preservative  for  general  purposes. 


KEY  TO  NORTH  AMERICAN  FRESH-WATER  LEECHES 


I  (36)        Mouth  a  small  pore  in  oral  sucker  from  which  a  muscular  pro- 
boscis may  be  protruded;  no  jaws. 

Suborder  Rhynchobdellae  .    .       2 


2  (33)        Body  not  divided  into  two  regions;  usually  much  depressed;  eyes 

near  median  line;  stomach  usually  with  well  developed  lateral 
ceca Family  GLOSSiPHONmAE  .   .       3 

3  (28)        Complete  somites  essentially  triannulate 4 

4  (13)        Epididymis  and  ejaculatory  duct  forming  a  long,  open,  backward 

loop;  salivary  glands  diffuse;  eyes  simple;  size  small;  chiefly 
under  stones  and  on  plants  in  ponds  and  lakes. 

Glossiphonia  ]ohnston  1S16  .    .       5 

5  (10)        Eyes  one  pair,  well  separated.     Genital  pores  separated  by  one 

annulus 6 


6  (7)  A  brown  chitinoid  plate  and  underlying  nuchal  gland  on  dorsum 

of  Vni Glossiphonia  stagnalis  (Linnaieus)  lysS. 

7  (6)  No  nuchal  gland  or  plate 8 


8  (9)  Greatly  elongated,  slender  and  nearly  terete;   without  papillae; 

very  transparent;  colorless;  gastric  ceca  one  pair. 

Glossiphonia  nepheloidea  (Graf)  1899. 
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Relatively  short,  broad  and  flati  cutaneous  papillae  absent  or  ia 
1  to  s  series,  small  or  large,  often  double;  deeply  pigmented 
in  narrow  longitudinal  lines,  or  diffusely  with  metameric 
white  spots  on  neural  anuuli;  gastric  ceca  six  pairs,  simple. 
Glossipkonia  fusca  Castle  1900. 


This  species  is  very  variable,  eqiedally  id  the  diaracter  of 
the  dona]  cutaiiKiiu  paiullac  which  may  be  Maicdy  evident 
aod  limited  to  a  mediaa  series  on  a  few  segments,  or  Iuke  and 
coDspicuous  and  arranged  in  five  series  extending  for  the  en- 
tire length,  or  in  any  intennedlate  condition.  Those  of  the 
median  series  are  formed  al  a  pair  of  p^illae  more  ck-  less 
completely  cosJesced.  Usually  they  are  deeply  pigmented 
and  contrast  strongly  with  the  dear  white  ^xits  flanking 
them.  Tbe  ey<9  are  unusuaUy  laige  and  conipicuoiu.  It 
lives  in  ponds  but  also  in  colder  waters  than  most  spedes  ol 
the  genus,  even  in  springs,  and  attaches  itsdf  to  the  larger 
water  snails  and  more  rarely  to  leeches.  The  ^gs,  like 
those  of  daisiphonia  com  pianola,  are  laid  in  a  tew  large 
gelatinous  capules  borne  on  the  venter  of  the  parent  leech 
and  breeding  is  continued  to  midsummer.  Ctainpiunia  Jiuca 
is  much  less  active  than  Cloiiifkmia  lompltHtala  and  feeds 
less  frequently  upon  worms  and  larvae,  preening  snails. 


Fid.  «t.  Oeitlpkamia  fuua.  Cenenl  aoilony  1 
productive  orguu,  etc.  l-XXVU  —  wmileK  » 
proboscis;  pa  $ ,  male  orifice;  ^  9  <  female  oi 
gc,  aDphigui;  t((r.  Homach  or  crop;  It.  totes: 
lotinej  OH.aoQI;  A. q', ductus ejiclulatortu*.  > 
Ii<>m<^.MleJ 


10  (5)  Eyes  three  pairs ti 

11  (12)        Genital  pores  separated  by  one  annulus;  eyes  in  three  groups  of 

two,  in  a  triangular  figure;  body  transparent,  with  little 
pigment;  no  papillae;  gastric  ceca  six  pairs,  nearly  or  qtiite 
unbranched.  .  .  Glossiphonia  heterodUa  (Linnaeus)  1758. 
13  (11)  Genital  pores  separated  by  two  annul!;  eyes  in  two  nearly  parallel 
rows;  body  rather  thick  and  opaque,  usually  deeply  pig- 
mented, a  pair  of  dorsal  and  ventral  dark,  narrow  lines  nm- 
mng  for  nearly  entire  length;  gastric  ceca  seven  pairs, 
slightly  branched.  .  Glossiphonia  complanata{l.am&exa)ii$%. 

13  (4)  Epididymb  more  or  less  complexly  and  compactly  folded  in  vi- 

cinity of  atrium;  salivary  glands  usually  compact.    .    .     14 

14  (a?)        One  pair  of  anterior  compound  eyes;    gastric  ceca  seven  pairs, 

usually  much  branched;  salivary  glands  compact;  size  mod- 
erate to  large.  Temporary  parasites  on  water  turtles,  frogs 
and  fishes;  most  species  also  free-living. 

Placobdella  R.  Blanchard  i8g3  ,         15 

15  (16)        Somites  I-V  distinctly  widened  to  form  a  discoid  "head."     Somites 

I  and  II  biannulate;  dorsum  with  three  strong  papillated 
keels.  On  fishes  and  frogs.  .  Placobdella  nuHUiferaMoomgi 3. 

16  ds)       Somites  I-V  not  especially  widened 17 
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Anus  at  XXIII-XXIV  and  following  somites  forming  a  natron 
sucker  pedicle.  Gastric  ceca  branched  once;  very  con- 
tractile; no  cutaneous  papillae.  Nearly  pennanent  parasite 
on  fishes  in  Minnesota  lakes. 

Ptacobdelta  pedicuiata  Hemingway  1908. 

Anus  behind  XXVII;  posterior  segments  normal. 

PlacobdeUa  (j.  sir).    .   .     19 

Cutaneous  papillae  smooth  and  round 10 

Integuments  opaque,  deeply  pigmented  in  a  conspicuous  pattern 
of  olive  green  and  yellow;  annulus 
a*  without  trace  of  a  secondary 
furrow;  size  large.  Common  on 
Chdydra.  etc. 
Placobdetla  parasitica  {Siy)  1824. 

One  of  [he  best  known  of  our  leechea, 
mosl  often  found  dinging  in  luge 
numbeis  to  the  naked  skin  st  the  hast 
of  the  hind  legs  of  tbe  soapping  turtle 
whose  blood  they  tuck.  Large  indi- 
viduals measure  fmm  j  to  4  inches 
long  in  partial  extension  and  are  very 
broad,  thin,  and  foliaceous.  When 
bearing  eggs  or  young  th^  often  leave 
the  host  and  for  >  time  lad  >  free  life 
in  ponds  and  streams,  feeding  on 
worms  and  larvae.  Eggs  and  young 
are  borne  in  lar^e  numbers  and  it  is 
an  inteTESting  sight  to  observe  the 
crowded  family  of  youngsters  actively 
bending  and  turziing  on  the  venter  of 
the  parent,  the  thin  margins  of  whoae 
body  are  iniolied  to  form  a  protecting 
fold.  The  color  pattern  is  rich  and 
striking,  the  ground  color  of  dull  green 
or  olive  green  standing  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  bold  and  characteristic 
markings  of  yellow  by  which  it  is  re- 
placed to  a  varying  degree. 

Fic.  99a.  PlaaMrUa  ft 


"|-&™I 


lalcial  mA  medtap  Kmuac  n- 
Ely:   ^.^^,  phatyn^eal  fUndi; 


"  ?"«.5   ?'"'male 


»3  (19) 

n  (16) 


Integuments  translucent,  brightly  but  not  deeply  pigmented  with 
green,  orange,  and  white;  o'  of  complete  somites  with  a 
distinct  secondary  cross-furrow;  size  medium. 

PltKobdella  picia  (Verrill)  187a. 

Cutaneous  papillae  prominent  and  rough  or  pointed 33 

No  marginal  papillae  on  caudal  sucker 94 
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34  (35)        Much  depressed;  papillae  numerous;  no  accessory  eyes;  ^ze  large. 
Placobdella  rugosa  (Venill)  1874- 

25  (34}  Moderately  depressed;  papillae  less  numerous;  neural  annulus  with 
much  dark  pigment;  several  pairs  of  simple  accessoiy  eyea 
succeeding  compound  eyes;  size  medium, 

PlacobdtUa  hoUensis  (Whitman)  1891. 

96  (23)  Numerous  minute  papillae  around  margin  of  caudal  sucker.  Mod- 
erately depressed;  dorsal  papillae  usually  in  a  median  and 
two  paired  series,  small,  acute  and  pale  yellow  or  brown;  a 
very  conspicuous  and  constant  pale  band  across  somite  VI; 
size  small Placobdella  phaUra  (Graf)  1899. 

37  (14)  Eyes  four  pairs,  all  simple;  gastric  ceca  nine  or  ten  pairs;  salivary 
glands  diffuse;  body  very  soft  and  almost  oedemous;  genital 
pores  at  Xl-XII  and  XII  a'/a';  color  green  with  three  series 
of  pale  yellow  spots.     On  hshcs  and  free  in  streams. 

Prolodepsii  occidenlalts  (Veirill)  1874. 

This  Iwch  and  other?  oi  the  genus  are  notnroithy 
among  the  members  of  their  family  for  their  tranapireBcy 
and  activity.  No  other  giossiphonids  creep  with  any 
approach  to  the  same  npeed  and  none  swim  so  well.  So 
fat  as  has  been  observed  the  eastern  speda  is  endusivdy 
sanguivorous,  pursuing  and  altacliing  frogs  and  Gdia. 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  breeding;  habits  bq'ond  the  fad 
that  spctinatophores  are  formed  and  attadied  to  theskin. 

w  of  nDtertor 


Complete  somites  not  triannulate 19 

Complete  somites  of  two  annuli,  the  anterior  much  the  larger, 
Salivaryglands  compact;  gastricceca  seven  pairs;  epidid- 
ymis a  short,  wide,  U-shaped  sperm-sac;  eyes  one  pair, 
united;  genital  pores  separated  by  the  large  annulus  of 
XII;  Kze  small.    On  salamanders,  North  Carolina. 

'OligobdeUa  hiannuiattt  (Moore)  1900. 


r  o;.*(ofc 


1,  for  UUrMclU  Moo 


Ltt  interesting  and  little  known  leech  taken  on  onb'  one 
isioQ  in  a  cold  mountain  stream.  Nothing  known  of 
eding  habits.     Color  green. 


j  male  Bod  9  female  oritceK 
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30  (29)        Complete  somites  of  six  unequal  amiuli;  salivary  glands  diffuse; 

gastric  ceca  seven  pairs;  caudal  sucker  widi  marginal  circle 
of  glands  and  papillae;  eyes  one  pair,  united;  size  small. 
Probably  fish  parasites.  .   ActinobdellaMoore  igoi  .   .     31 

31  (32)        Sucker  papillae  and  glands  about  60;  five  series  of  dorsal  papillae. 

A  ctinobdella  annectens  Moore  I  goi , 

Sucker  papillae  and  glands  about  30;  median  dorsal  series  of  pa- 
pillae alone  developed. 

AcHnohdeUa  inequiannulata  Moore  1905. 


33(3) 


34(35) 


35(34) 


Fio.  looi.  AcHnMUUa  inequiath 
nulata.  AnniiUtioo,  aensilUe 
and  dorsal  cutaneous  papillae  of 
anterior  twelve  somites.  Poft' 
tenor  end  with  sucker  from  the 
side.     X  ao.    (After  Moore.) 


»i»i»  md    dl     dm 

Body  divided  into  a  narrow  anterior  and  a  wider  posterior  region; 
little  depressed;  eyes  when  present  usually  well  separated; 
stomach  usually  with  only  a  posterior  pair  of  more  or  less 
coalesced  ceca.    .    .   .    Family  Ichthyobdeludae  .   .     34 

Complete  somites  of  12-14  very  short  annuli;  no  distinct  lateral 
vesicles;  eyes  one  or  two  pairs;  size  small.  Parasitic  on 
small  fishes Piscicola  punctata  {ytm}X)  i^Ti, 

Complete  somites  of  six  annuli;  strongly  divided  into  two  regions; 
lateral  pulsating  vesicles  in  somites  XII  to  XXIII;  eyes 
two  pairs;  size  medium.  Parasitic  on  Fundulus  in  fresh  and 
salt  water TrachelobdeUa  vivida  (VerrUl)  1872. 


The  anterior  region  is  formed  of  eleven  somites  of  which  the  first 
five  comprise  the  head  and  the  last  three  the  ditellum,  which  is 
somewhat  sunken  into  the  widened  posterior  region.  A  little  known 
leech  which  has  been  taken  only  in  southern  New  England. 


Fig.  I003.  Trackelobdetta'vinda.  Annulation  from  dorsum.  Somites  at  the 
ends  of  the  body  are  numbered  and  the  annuli  between  which  the  male 
and  female  orifices  lie  are  indicated.    X  3.    (After  Moore.) 
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36  (t)  Mouth  large,  occupying  entire  cavity  of  sucker;  phaiynz  not 

fonmng  a  proboscis;  jaws  often  present. 

Suborder  Giutliobdella«  .    .     37 


Eyes  typically  five  pairs  on  somites  II- VI,  arranged  in  a  regular  sub- 
marginal  arch;  complete  somites  five-ringed;  toothed  jaws 
usually  present;  genital  ducts  complex,  usually  with  a  pro- 
trusible  penis  and  muscular  sheath  (atrium)  and  a  vagina 
of  corresponding  length;  testes  strictly  paiied,  usually  nine  or 
ten  pairs;  stomach  with  at  least  one  pair  of  spacious  ceca; 
size  generally  large Family  HirudinidA£  .    .     38 


length  of  stomach.     True  blood-suckers. 


Copulalory  gland  pores  on  somites  XIII  and  XIV;  penis  conical; 
dorsum  with  metameric  median  red  and  lateral  black  spots. 

Macrobdelia  Verrill  187a  ,    .     40 


40  (41)        Genital  orifices  separated  by  five  annuli. 

MacrobdtUa  dtcora  (Say)  1814. 

The  speciM  o\  Uacrebddia  arc  the  nearest  ap^oacb  JD  our 
fauna  to  the  medicinal  leech  of  Europe  but  at  times  vuy  the 
diet  of  blood  with  frogs'  eggs  and  worms.  U.  itara  is  nell- 
knowD  as  a  voracious  inCester  <A  swimming  holes  and  ofdrinkirw 
places  for  cattle  and  has  received  the  name  of  "blood-sucker. 
After  coitus,  during  which  the  cupulatory  glands  function, 
spongy  cocoons  are  formtd  and  deposited  to  hatch  in  the  mud 
by  the  side  of  ponds  and  streams.  Widely  distributed;  rqiorted 
from  Maine  to  Minnesota  and  from  Pennsylvania  to  Kansas, 
northward  into  Canada.  Frequently  used  by  physicians  instead 
of  imported  leeches  for  blood-letting.  Said  to  be  equally  effica- 
"      capacity,  about  J  gm.     It  is  so  powerful  that 


'esuhst 


'e  followed  it 


in  l^s  of  children  nading 


FiG.imi.  ttatrtMtUaJiura.  Reproductive  Dcmiu  On  pari)  diNKited. 
tl.  ilnum;  tri,  capulalory  iIidJs;  dt.  ductus  ejaculatoriui:  if.  ei*lj- 
dymis;  (XT-XIV, ganglia  Xllo  XIV;  si.  ovisac;  sd  and  sdc,  oviduct; 
m,  ovary:  f,  and  1,,  Bnl  and  second  pain  of  testa;  fd,  vas  defeceu. 
Xi.    (After  Moore.) 
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4>  (jq)  ^°  copulatoiy  glands;  penis  filamentous;  colors  vatjable,  dorsum 
usually  green  with  sin  or  four  brown  stripes,  sometimes 
broken.     European  medicinal  leech;  introduced. 

Hirudo  medkinalis  Limiaeus  175S. 


Jaws  variable,  sometimes  rudimentary  or  absent;  teeth  when 
present  aii  or  partly  in  double  series;  gastric  ceca  one  large 
posterior  pair  only.     Chiefly  predaceous 44 

Jaws  short  and  high;  teeth  smaU,only  partly  in  two  series;  no  penis; 
genital  orilices  separated  by  three  or  four  rinjgs,  surrounded 
by  systems  of  gland  pores    .   Phiiobdelta  VerrUl  1874.    .     45 


45  (46)        Denticles  about  35;  narrow  median  dorsal  and  broader  marginal 
yellow  stripes  and  a  few  brown  spots. 

PkUobdeila  pacUt  Mooie  1901. 


PkOabdd'a  takn  the  [Jace  of  Moao- 
bddla  in  Ihe  Gulf  Stala  and  hu 
singular  habits.  It  is  the  native 
"  blood-suckrr  "  of  that  rcgkm. 


?  )  oiih  [heir  »- 

of  ginpd  pam  ItgoS 

fphndiopom;  Am, 


H)?)™. 


S.  (After 


46  (45)        Denticles  about  20;  no  median  dorsal  stripe  and  no  spots;  two 

faint  stripes  of  reddish  brown  separated  by  a  narrow  line  of 
blackish  on  each  side  of  dorsum. 

PkUobdelia  fioridana  Venill  1874. 

47  (44)        Jaws  rather  small  and  retractile  into  pits  or  absent;  teeth  when 

present  coarse  and  all  in  double  series;  penis  filamentous; 

genital  orifices  separated  by  five  rings;  no  copulatoiy  glands, 

Haemopis  Savigny  1820  .    .     48 


48  {51)       Jaws  and  teeth  present 49 
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9  (so)       Teeth  13-16  pairs;  annuli  VII  a'  and  VIII  a'  enlarged,  but  coily 
slightly  subdivided;  color  variable,  usually  blotched. 

Haemopis  marmoraiis  (Say)  1834. 


Fio.  11106.  BatmaHi  momanlb.  Eilaiul  mutpboloiy, 
•bowiu  KluiUu,  unuUticM,  and  luniu  «(  lomlMfc 
C  cUtSum;  V-XX\'U,  »init«:  h.  d,  Oi.  h,  1^  tli  '  - 
UDull  U  MOlUc  XV.     Xlt'     '"■^■■*" 


.  T007'  Haemofis  marmonHs.  RcpcoductlTa  ciivift 
liKClnl.  ai.  itium  «  penii  i)Kithi  it,  ducbu  «kiiU> 
miutj  (f,  cpldidymu:  iXl-XVI,  m^  Xl-XVIi 
1,  ■Ibumiii  gland;  if.  prottUc  glEDd;  «,  oviHC:  tic, 

I,  vasinii:  td,  vu  defmia;  i  mtie  oriba;  y  bnult 
dfioB.    X  1.    (Aflei  MiHuij 


go  (n)  Teeth  30-35  P^;  annuli  VII  a*  and  Vltl  a',  completely  subdivided; 
color  gray  or  plumbeus  with  no  or  few  spots,  usually  a 
median  black  and  marginal  orange  stripes;  size  very  Urg«. 
An  aquatic  and  a  terrestrial  variety. 

Baemapis  takratit  (Say)  1834. 

SI  US)       Jaws  absent  or  mdimentaiy;  no  teeth 5a 

S*  (53)  Ui^r  Up  relatively  narrow  and  arched;  S  orifice  XI  M/i*,  S 
XII  V/b*;  protruded  penis  very  slender  and  straight;  ven- 
tral ground  color  paler  than  dorsal;  dark  blotches  alwaya 
present;  size  very  large.  .  HatmopU  grandis  (Venill)  1874. 

53  (53)  Up  relatively  broad  and  flat;  genital  pores  near  middle  of  XI  )* 
and  Xn  6';  protruded  penis  very  long,  rather  thick  and 
twisted;  ground  color  nearly  uniform;  dark  blotdics  tn- 
quently  absent  or  few;  size  moderate. 

Haemapis  plumhau  Moore  igia. 
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54  (37)  Eyes  three  or  four  pairs  (rarely  absent),  usually  one  or  two  pairs 
on  n  and  two  pairs  at  sides  of  mouth  on  IV;  no  jaws,  no 
gastric  ceca;  genital  ducts  relatively  simple,  with  small 
atrium  produced  into  a  pair  of  dorsal  comua  and  no  penis; 
testes  numerous,  not  paired.     Predaceous. 

Family  Hekfobdeuidae  .  .     55 

Somites  strictly  five-ringed,  none  of  the  annul!  obviously  enlarged 
or  subdivided.  Eyes  three  pairs,  the  first  largest;  genitEil 
pores  separated  by  two  annuli;  atrial  comua  simply  curved; 
vasa  deferentia  reaching  forward  to  ganglion  XI. 

Berpobddla  punctata  (Leidy)  1870. 

Thx  larjtest,  best  known  and  mast  widely  distributed 
member  of  tfaetamil/  la  North  America.  Tne  color  vuiei 
considerably  according  lo  the  amount  of  bUck  pigment 
preseot.  A  very  active  leech  which  feeds  vondaiuly  on 
tmall  worms,  other  leeches,  and  aquatic  insect  larvae.  It 
will  take  human  blood  when  opportunity  offers.  Egg 
capsules  found  abundantly  attadied  to  stones,  etc 

Fio.  looS.  BtrpiAiiaafvicUM.  AtHumandDcIidibnlDtputl 
of  ^productive  orfada.  at,  atrium;  d€,  ductus  ejaculitorhtt; 
(XI,  ganglion  XI:  9>  ttasit  orifice;  rf,  fundus  gf  omyi 
fi,  mriiy;  f,  atrial  bora.    X  I|.    ^AilvUmmJ 


5ti  (55)       Annulus  b  obviously  enlarged  and  subdivided. 


Atrial  comua  spirally  coiled,  vasa  deferentia  with  anterior  lo(^ 
reaching  to  ganglion  XI;  eyes  four  purs;  genital  orifices 
colors  plain  01  irregularly  blotched. 
Neph^pHs  obscura  Vmill  1827. 


(-r^ 


S9C6») 
te(6i) 

«i(6o) 

62  (59) 
«3(IS4) 


Atrial  comua  not  spirally  coHed,  but  short  and  merely  curved. 
Dina  R.  Blanchard  1893  .  . 


Vasa  deferentia  with  anterior  loops  reaching  to  ganglion  XI.  , 


No  pigmented  eyes;  genital  pores  separated  by  two  annuH;  longi- 
tudinally striped.    CaUfomia,  ,   Dina  atuKulata  Moore  iSgS. 


Eyes  four  pairs;  genital  pores  separated  by  three  to  three  and  one- 
half  annuU;  nearly  pigmentless.  .    Dina  parva  Moon  191a. 


Vasa  deferentia  not  extending  anterior  to  atrium 63 

Eyes,  three  pairs;  genital  pores  separated  by  three  annuli;  atrial 
oomua  very  small;  pigment  nearly  abnent. 

Dina  microstoma  Moots  1901. 
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64  (63)        Eyes,  three  or  four  pairs;  genital  pores  separated  by  two  annuli; 

atrial  comua  prominent;  pigment  al»ent  or  in  scattered  flecks. 

Dinafervida  (VeniU)  1871. 


FU.  leia  Dinafervida.  Reproductive  oreans  except  testes,  at,  atrial  comua;  <2e,  ductus  ejaculatorhis; 
iSQ-XVIII,  ganglia  XI  to  iCVIII;  t^,  doaed  end  of  ovary;  ov,  ovary;  ss,  sperm  sac;  vd,  vas  deferens. 
X  si.    CAfter  Moore.) 
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CHAPTER  XXI 
THE   FAIRY   SHRIMPS   (PHYLLOPODA) 

By  a.  S.  PEARSE 

Associate  Professor  of  Zodogy^  University  of  Wisconsin 

Phyllopod  crustaceans  are  among  the  most  graceful  and  attrac- 
tive of  the  inhabitants  of  fresh-water  pools.  A  familiar  example 
is  the  fairy  shrimp  {Eubranchipus)  that  is  a  harbinger  of  spring 
throughout  the  eastern  and  central  United  States.  No  phyllopods 
are  of  great  size,  the  largest  usually  not  exceeding  a  couple  of 
centimeters  in  length,  though  one  species  of  Apus  reaches  seven. 
Certain  genera  of  this  group  ^  of  crustaceans  existed  in  Devonian 
times  but  recent  species  were  first  described  by  scientists  early  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  were,  with  the  cladoceran  Daphnia^ 
made  the  subject  of  a  series  of  remarkable  memoirs  by  J.  C.  Schaffer 
(1752-1756).  Up  to  the  present  time  forty-one  species  have  been 
described  from  North  America  and  a  large  nimiber  from  other 
continents,  for  phyllopods  occur  in  every  part  of  the  world  and  are 
found  from  sea-level  to  altitudes  of  more  than  10,000  feet.  But 
the  animals  that  are  to  be  discussed  in  this  chapter  are  interest- 
ing not  only  on  account  of  their  ancient  lineage  and  wide  distribu- 
tion. Their  primitive  structure  has  been  much  studied  by  those 
who  sought  to  solve  the  riddle  of  the  origin  of  the  arthropods,  and 
their  remarkable  ability  to  withstand  striking  changes  in  temper 
ature  and  humidity,  as  well  as  the  various  forms  that  some  species 
assume  under  different  conditions,  have  made  them  equally  attrac- 
tive to  naturalists  and  those  interested  in  the  experimental  side  of 
zoology. 

The  different  suborders  of  phyllopods  present  considerable 
diversity  in  general  shape.  Such  diversity  is  due  largely  to  differ- 
ences in  the  development  of  the  carapace,  which  may  form  a  shell- 
fold,  and  these  differences  are  curiously  correlated  with  variations 

^  Caiman  rejects  the  suborder  Phyllopoda  and  divides  his  subclass  Bnindiiopoda 
iotD  four  orders:  Anostraca,  Notostraca,  Conchostiaca,  Cladocera.  There  is  much  in 
fkvor  of  such  a  system, 
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in  the  position  of  the  eyes.  In  the  Anostraca  (Fig.  loii)  there  is 
no  shell-fold  and  the  body,  composed  of  many  distinct  somites,  has 
an  almost  worm-like  aspect;  the  Notostraca  (Fig.  1012)  are  also 
elongated  and  composed  of  numerous  somites,  but  are  flattened,  and 
their  anterior  portion  is  covered  dorsally  by  a  broad  arched  carapace; 
the  bodies  of  the  Conchostraca  (Fig.  1013)  tend  to  be  laterally  com 
pressed  and  are  enveloped  in  a  bivalve  shell  that  makes  them  look 
like  a  small  clam.  The  shell-fold  is  not  attached  to  the  trunk 
somites  which  it  envelops.  It  may  be  more  or  less  corneous  but 
is  never  calcified.  The  eyes  are  elevated  on  movajble  peduncles  in 
the  Anostraca  but  are  sessile  in  all  other  phyllopods.    A  peculiar 


tti- 


F!to.  xozz.    Branchinecta  paludosa,  ma.\e  and  female,    ai,  first  antenna;  at,  second  antenna;  tf,  oeroo 

pods  or  furcal  rami;  p,  penis;  /,  telson.    X  3*     (After  Packard.) . 

structure,  the  frontal  (or  haft)  organ,  is  variously  developed  in 
the  different  groups;  in  some  it  is  only  a  sensory  area  and  in  others 
it  has  a  knob-like  pediculated  form. 

The  head  is  distinct  from  the  trunk  and  the  number  of  trunk- 
somites  is  variable.  Some  notostracans  have  as  many  as  forty-two 
trunk-somites;  the  Conchostraca  have  from  thirteen  to  twenty- 
eight,  and  the  number  in  the  Anostraca  ranges  from  nineteen  to 
twenty-three.  Apart  from  the  head,  the  trunk  of  phyllopods 
shows  no  differentiation  into  distinct  regions.  The  terms  "thorax" 
and  "abdomen"  have  been  variously  used  to  designate  the  pre- 
or  post-genital,  or  the  limb-bearing  or  limbless,  regions  respectively. 
But  the  limits  of  these  regions  do  not  coincide,  even  approximately, 
except  in  the  Anostraca;  and  "thoracic"  and  "abdominal"  are 
therefore  not  applicable  to  the  group.  The  last  segment,  or  telson, 
usually  bears  a  pair  of  appendages,  the  furcal  rami  or  cercopods. 

The  appendages  are  fairly  uniform  in  character,  except  as  they 
are  modified  by  sexual  dimorphism.    The  first  antennae  are  always 
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small  and  often  iinsegmented.  The  second  antennae  are  vestigial 
or  absent  in  the  Notostraca;  in  the  male  anostracans  they  form 
variously  modified  clasping  organs;  and  in  the  Conchostraca  they 
are  biramous  swimming  appendages.  Male  Anostraca  often  bear 
frontal  organs  which  may  arise  from  the  bases  of  the  second  anten- 
nae or  from  the  front  of  the  head.  The  trunk-limbs  are  leaf-like 
in  form  (hence  the  name  Phyllopoda)  and  are  remarkable  for  hav- 
ing gnathobases,  or  "chewing  bases,"  far  removed  from  the  mouth. 
The  first  or  the  first  and  second  pair  are  modified  in  male  Con- 
chostraca for  clasping  the  female.  In  female  Notostraca  the  limbs 
of  the  eleventh  trunk  somite  are 
modified  to  form  brood-pouches,  or 
"oostegopods,"  for  carrying  eggs.  The 
females  of  some  Conchostraca  have 
the  fiabella  of  two  or  three  limbs  near 
the  genital  aperture  enlarged  and  the 
egg  masses  are  attached  to  these.  In 
the  Anostraca  the  appendages  of  the 
somites  on  either  side  of  the  genital 
opening  are  modified  for  reproduction 
in  both  sexes. 

In  addition  to  the  various  appendages 
which  serve  as  accessory  reproductive 
organs,  the  oviducts  unite  to  form  an  ' 
external  uterine  chamber  in  the  Anos- 
traca, and  the  males  of  the  same  suborder  have  a  copulatory  organ 
formed  by  the  fusion  of  the  extremities  of  the  vasa  deferentia. 
All  phyllopods  are  of  separate  sexes.  Males  are  much  less  common 
than  females,  in  fact  some  species  are  known  only  from  female 
specimens,  and  the  development  of  several  is  believed  to  be  usu- 
ally parthenogenetic.  The  gonads  are  paired  and  have  a  simple 
tubular  structure,  except  in  the  Notostraca  where  they  are  much 
ramified.  In  the  Anostraca  the  eggs  are  carried  in  the  female's 
brood-pouch,  the  uterine  portion  of  the  oviduct,  sometimes  until 
they  hatch.  The  Notostraca  bear  the  eggs  in  the  special  receptacles 
formed  by  the  eleventh  pair  of  trunk-limbs,  and  the  Conchostraca 
carry  them  enclosed  in  the  valves  of  the  shell. 


,011.     BUhtra 


'■  fXrier  * 
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The  alimentary  canal  of  phyllopods  consists  of  a  large  mastica- 
tory and  glandular  atrium  produced  by  an  overhanging  labnun 
c  in  front  of  the  mouth; 

this  is  followed  by  a 
buccal  cavity,  a  ver- 
tical esophagus  and  a 
small  globular  stom- 
ach within  the  head; 
and,  behind  these,  is  a 
long  straight  intestine 
which  terminates  in  a 
short  rectum  at  the 
posterior  end  of  the 
body.     The  heart  is 

, !\£^lTT^i^.   greatly  elongated  in 

.:/.fl.b.,L.,..u„,«,...  ,A,.cr¥'.c...l,  tjj^    Anostraca,    oc- 

cupying  nearly  all  the  trunk-somites,  with  a  pair  of  ostia  opening 
in  each  somite.  In  the  Notostraca  and  Conchostraca  it  is  more 
restricted  —  and  extends  through  only  three  or  four  segments  in 
the  latter.  There  are  no  definite  blood  vessels.  A  maxillary  gland 
(consisting  of  an  end-sac,  glandular  coiled  tube,  and  short  terminal 
duct)  serves  as  an  excretory  organ  in  phyllopods.  The  ladder-like 
structure  of  the  ventral  nerve  chain  shows  the  primitive  character 
of  the  nervous  system. 

After  leaving  the  egg,  all  American 
phyllopods  begin  their  development  as  a 
free  swimming  nauplius  or  metanauplius 
(Fig.  1014).  Some  differences  exist  even 
in  closely  allied  forms  in  regard  to  the 
stage  ot  development  reached  at  hatching. 
The  larvae  of  the  Notostraca  and  Anos-  '^?,;^™^.  "t?."hS!"  (aiwJcSS^ 
tracaare  typical  metanauplei  at  the  time  '™'L«nkBi"»T™»i*o'>z«|''w-) 
of  hatching,  with  an  oval  body  that  shows  the  beginning  of  several 
trunk-somites  posteriorly  and  sometimes  the  rudiments  of  their 
appendages.  The  first  antennae  are  well  developed  but  uniramous, 
the  second  antennae  have  a  movable  masticatory  process  and  the 
mandibles  are  but  feebly  developed.    The  earliest  concbostracan 
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larva  has  no  trace  of  trunk-somites;  the  first  antennae  are  greatly 
reduced  and  the  labrum  is  very  large.  The  trunk-somites  and  their 
appendages  become  diflferentiated  in  regular  order  from  before 
backwards.  The  single  median  eye  of  the  larva  persists  in  adult 
phyllopods. 

All  Phyllopoda,  except  Ariemia^  live  in  small  fresh- water  pools, 
especially  those  that  are  formed  during  spring  rains  and  dry  up 
during  the  summer.  In  such  situations  they  often  occur  in  enormous 
numbers.  The  writer  once  saw  in  Nebraska  nearly  half  a  bushel 
of  dead  Apus  bodies  on  the  bottom  of  a  shallow  dried-up  depression 
about  twenty  feet  in  diameter.  I'he  eggs  of  most  genera  can  re- 
sist prolonged  desiccation;  indeed  it  seems  necessary  for  the  develop- 
ment of  many  species  that  eggs  should  first  be  dried  and  afterwards 
immersed  in  water.  Many  eggs  float  when  placed  in  water  and 
development  takes  place  at  the  surface.  The  mud  of  dried  pools 
often  contains  large  numbers  of  eggs  that  may  be  carried  long 
distances  by  winds,  birds,  or  by  other  means.  Many  exotic  species 
have  been  reared  from  dried  mud  brought  home  by  travelers. 

On  account  of  the  rapid  evaporation  of  the  pools  in  which  they 
Uve,  phyllopods  are  able  to  withstand  considerable  changes  in  the 
amount  of  mineral  salts  in  the  water.  It  is  remarkable  that, 
though  none  of  these  crustaceans  are  marine,  Artemia  salina  lives 
in  salt  lakes  and  salt  evaporating  basins  where  the  salinity  far  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  ocean.  One  instance  has  been  recorded  where 
the  salts  in  solution  were  271  grams  per  liter,  and  where  the  water 
was  of  the  color  and  consistency  of  beer.  Artemia  salina  is  subject 
to  marked  form  variations  that  are  more  or  less  correlated  with 
salinity,  and  both  Kellogg  and  Artrom  have  observed  that  this 
species  tends  to  assume  a  reddish  color  as  the  water  about  it  grows 
denser. 

Phyllopods  usually  swim  on  their  backs  with  the  ventral  surface 
uppermost.  Eubranchipus  swims  easily  about  when  it  is  not  rest- 
ing on  the  bottom;  Apus  is  a  graceful  swimmer  but  often  creeps  on 
its  ventral  surface  over  the  bottom  and  upon  vegetation;  Esiheria 
commonly  burrows  in  the  mud.  Food  is  collected  in  the  ventral 
food-groove  between  the  post-oral  limbs  whose  gnathobases  drive  it 
forward  to  the  mouth.    It  consists  of  suspended  organic  debris, 
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together  with  diatoms,  other  algae,  and  Protozoa.  Large  species, 
however,  are  able  to  gnaw  objects,  and  Apus  is  said  to  nibble 
insect  larvae  and  tadpoles.     No  parasitic  phyllopods  are  known. 

The  distribution  of  all  species  is  apt  to  be  local  and  irregular. 
A  certain  pool  may  swarm  with  phyllopods,  while  others  near  at 
hand  will  not  possess  a  single  individual.  A  particular  species  may 
be  extremely  abundant  for  one  season  and  then  be  infrequent  or 
entirely  absent  for  several  years,  or  it  may  appear  regularly  in  a 
certain  spot  season  after  season.  No  Notostraca  have  been  found 
in  eastern  United  States  and  none  of  the  genus  Estheria  in  the 
Conchostraca  are  found  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  greater 
part  of  the  North  American  species  are  found  on  the  great  plains. 

Collecting  phyllopods  is  usually  a  simple  matter.  They  are 
easily  captured  with  a  hand  net  or  picked  up  with  the  fingers. 
For  ordinary  purposes  70  per  cent  alcohol  is  a  satisfactory  preserv- 
ative; specimens  may  be  kept  for  future  reference  by  dropping 
them  into  it  and  keeping  them  in  a  tightly  stoppered  bottle.  Dilute 
formol  may  also  be  used,  but  is  not  as  satisfactory  as  alcohol  because 
it  often  makes  specimens  so  brittle  that  they  break  up  easily. 
These  crustaceans  are  admirable  aquarium  animals  and  make 
attractive  objects  for  a  school  room  or  private  study.  With  a 
few  water  plants  for  company  they  may  live  for  weeks.  They 
should  not  be  put  in  aquaria  with  predaceous  animals  for  usually 
they  will  be  quickly  devoured. 

KEY  TO  NORTH  AMERICAN  FRESH-WATER  PHYLLOPODA 

1(36)    Body  elongated,  without  carapace  (Fig.  loii)  .  Suborder  Anostraca  .  2 

2  (5)     Seventeen  to  nineteen  pairs  of  pregenital  ambulatory  limbs. 

Family  PoLYARTEMm>AE. 

Only  one  genus  in  America Polyariemiella.  .  .  3 

3  (4)     Male  frontal  appendage  tuberculiform;  male  clasping  antenna  quadri- 

ramose PolyartemieUa  hanseni  (Murdoch)  1874. 


Described  from  Alaska.  This  and  the  following  species  are  remarkable 
for  the  large  number  of  ambulatory  limbs  which  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
anostracan.  Apparently  common  in  portions  of  Alaska  and  Yukon 
Territory  that  border  on  the  Arctic  Ocean. 


Fio.  1015.    PolyartemieUa  hanseni.    Side  view  of  head  of  male.    X  6. 

(After  Daday.) 
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4  (3)    Male  frontal  appendage  wanting;  male  clasping  antenna  triramose. 

Polyartemiella  judayi  Daday  1909. 

The  copulatory  appendages  of  this  form  are  thick,  spiny,  and  shaped  like 
a  fish-hook;  the  female  has  a  long  median  finger-like  appendage  on  the 
dorsal  surface  above  the  egg  sac. 

PribylofiF  Islands  and  Alaska.  The  genus  to  which  this  spedes  belongs  is 
entirely  arctic  in  its  distribution. 

Fig.  1016.    Polyartemiella  judayi.  Dorsal  view  of  head  of  male.   X  5.  (After  Daday.) 

5  (2)     Eleven  pairs  of  pregenital  ambulatory  limbs 6 

6  (33)     Clasping  antenna  of  male  biarticulate 7 

7(16)    Head  of  male  unarmed  in  front,  basal  segment  of  clasping  antenna  with- 
out a  laminar  appendage.  .  Family  Branchinectidae  .    .  8 

8(15)     Post-genital  region  9-segmented,  apical  article  of  male  clasping  antenna 

triangular  and  falciform Branchinecia  .    .  9 

9  (10)    Basal  segment  of  male  clasping  antenna  serrate  on  inner  margin. 

Branchinecta  paludosa  (O.  F.  MUller)  1788. 


The  egg  sac  of  the  female  is  very  long  and  slender.  The  copulatory 
appendage  of  the  male  is  thick  and  arcuate. 

This  is  an  arctic  species  and  occurs  in  northern  Europe  as  well  as  in 
Greenland,  Labrador,  and  Alaska,  in  North  America.    See  also  Fig.  loi  i . 

Fig.  IOI7*    Branchinecia  paludosa.    Head  of  male,  dorsal  view.    X  S* 

(After  Daday.) 


10  (9)    Basal  segment  of  male  clasping  antenna  not  serrate  on  inner  margin.  1 1 

11  (14)    Basal  segment  of  male  clasping  antenna  with  a  spiny  area   on 

inner  margin 12 

12  (13)     Inner  margin  of  basal  segment  of  male  clasping  antenna  with  a 

rounded   tubercle   near   base  and   a   swollen  spiny   area 
just  proximal  to  middle. 

Branchinecta  color adensis  Packard  1874. 

The  segmentation  and  early  development  take  place  under  the  ice  in 
Alpine  Lakes.  The  eggs  of  this  species  are  much  larger  than  those  of 
others  in  the  genus.  This  fact  may  account  for  the  ability  to  develop 
so  early. 

Reported  from  Colorado  where  it  occurs  at  an  altitude  of  ix,ooo  ft. 

The  larvae  appear  as  soon  as  the  ice  melts  in  the  spring. 

Fig.  1018.    Branchinecia  coloradensis.    Head  of  male,  front  view.    X  7. 

(After  Shantz.) 

13  (12)     Basal  segment  of  male  clasping  antenna  armed  with  a  large  spiny 

process,  one  third  as  long  as  the  segment,  which  arises  just 
distal  to  the  middle  of  the  inner  margin  and  projects  proxi- 
mally,  a  prominent  finger-like  process  with  a  tuberculated 
tip  near  inner  proximal  angle. 

Branchinecta  packardi  Pearse  191 3. 

The  five  pregenital  segments  of  female  produced  laterally  into  strong 
spinous  processes;  these  grow  larger  posteriorly.  Collected  at  La  Junta, 
Colorado. 

Fig.  xoxg.    Branchinecta  packardi.  Bjisal  iegment  of  iecood  antenna  o<  male. 
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14  (11)    Inner  margin  of  basal  segment  of  male  clasping  antenna  without  a 

tubercle  but  with  a  spiny  area  near  proximal  end. 

Branchinecta  lindahli  Packard  1883. 

The  body  is  robust;  the  caudal  appendages  are  comparative  long; 
the  eggs  are  small,  and  the  ovisac  usually  contains  about  fifty  01  them. 

A  plains  species  recorded  from  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  and 
Wyoming.    It  is  known  to  occur  as  high  as  7500  ft.  above  sea  level. 

FiG.ioao.  Branchinuta  lindahli.  Head  of  male,  front  view.  X3.  (After  Shants.) 

15  (8)    Post-genital  region  8-segmented,  apical  article  of  male  clasping  antenna 

compressed ArUmia, 

Only  one  species.    .    .    .  Artemia  salina  (Linnaeus)  185 1. 

Connecticut,  Utah,  California,  Lower  California.  This  species  is 
remarkable  for  its  ability  to  live  in  extremely  saline  water.  It  is 
frequently  found  in  salt  evaporating  basins.  The  form  is  variable, 
and  several  varieties  have  been  described. 

Fig.  1021.    Artemia  salina.    Head  of  male,  dorsal  view.    X  4-    (After  Daday.) 

i6  (7)    Head  of  male  often  bearing  a  frontal  api>endagc  or  a  laminar  appendage 

on  the  basal  segment  of  the  clasping  antenna. 

Family  Chirocephalidae  .   .   17 

17  (30)    Frontal  appendage  of  male  variable,  rather  short;  terminal  segment 

of  copulatory  organ  smooth Eubranchipus  .   .   18 

18  (25)    Body  segments  of  male  and  female  all  superficially  unarmed.  .    .  19 

19  (20)    Frontal  appendage  of  male  short,  about  as  long  as  basal  joint  of  sec- 

ond antenna;  lanceolate,  margin  denticidate. 

Eubranchipus  vernalis  Verrill  1869. 


Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Indiana,  Michigan.  This  spedes 
appears  in  small  (^uiet  pools  soon  after  the  snow  disappears  in  spring, 
or  even  in  mid-wmter,  but  has  not  been  observed  during  the  summer 
months. 

Fio.  1022.    EubrancJupus  vernalis.     Head  of  mole,  side  view.    X  4. 

(After  Packard.) 


20  (19)     Frontal  appendages  of  male  when  extended  longer  than  basal  joint 

of  second  antenna 21 

31  (22)    Frontal  appendages  of  male  attenuate,  middle  fourth  serrate. 

Eubranchipus  holmani  (Ryder)  1879. 

This  species  was  first  discovered  in 
New  Jersey  and  has  since  been  ob« 
served  on  Long  Island,  New  York. 
Packard  ('83)  confused  this  species 
with  Branckinella  gissleri  Daday. 

Fig.  io23>  Evbranchi^  kolmani.  Head 
of  male;  i4,  side  view;  £,  front  view. 
X  4-    (After  Daday.) 

22  (di)    Frontal  aj^pendages  of  male  broad,  lanceolate,  lobate  on  margins.   23 
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33  (24)    Terminal  segment  of  male  clasping  antenna  with  a  small  process  near 

base  that  is  one-eighth  as  long  as  the  segment. 

Eubranchipus  omcUus  Holmes  191 1. 


This  species  was  de- 
scribed from  specimens 
taken  in  Wisconsin.  The 
frontal  appendages  are  re- 
markably broad.  In  the 
left-hand  figure  the  male 
frontal  appendages  are 
rolled  up. 


Fig.  1024.  Eubranchipus  or- 
natus.  Male.  A,  posterior 
view  of  head;  B,  frontal 
organ;  C,  second  antenna. 
X  xo.    (After  Holmes.) 


24  (23)    Terminal  segment  of  male  clasping  antenna  armed  with  a  process 

near  its  base  that  is  half  as  long  as  itself. 

Eubranchipus  dadayi  Pearse  1 9 1 3 . 


Recorded  from  eastern 
Nebraska  and  Missouri. 
Some  specimens  are  re- 
markably transparent. 
This  species  appears  in 
small  pools  during  April 
and  May.  The  females 
are  more  reddish  than  the 
translucent  males. 


Fig.  X025.  Eubranchipus  da- 
dayi. Male.  A,  posteiior 
view  of  head;  B,  frontal 
organ;  C>  second  antenna. 
X8. 


as  (18)    Some  body  segments  produced  into  lateral  processes 26 

26  (27)    Body  segments  9  and  10  of  female  produced  into  lateral  processes; 

post-genital  segments  unarmed. 

Eubranchipus  gelidus  (Hay)  1889. 

Records  from  New  York.  Massachusetts, 
Indiana,  Alaska,  and  Yukon  Territory,  Caniuda. 
Usually  abundant  where  it  is  found.  The  proc- 
esses on  the  somites  just  in  front  of  the  egg  sac 
on  the  female  distinguish  this  spedes  from  all 
others  in  the  genus.  The  Hay's  ('89)  hatched 
the  eggs  of  this  anostracan  from  dried  mud. 
without  freezing,  and  described  development  ;d 
stages.  The  wide  range  is  remarkable  for  .1 
member  of  this  genus. 

Fig.  1026.  Eubranchipus  gelidus.  A,  side  view  of 
head  of  male;  B,  side  view  of  posterior  portion  of 
female.    X  4. 

21  (36)    Body  segments  9  and  lo  of  female  not  produced  laterally;    post- 
genital  segments  acutely  produced  on  both  sides.  ...     2ft 
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28  (29)    Post-genital  region  8-segmented;  cercopods  ensiform. 

Eubranchipus  serralus  Forbes  1876. 

Described  from  specimens  taken  in  Illinois. 

29  (28)    Post-genital   region   9-segmented;    cercopods  dilated  with  obtuse 

apices Eubranchipus  bundyi  Forbes  1876. 

Described  from  specimens  collected  in  Wisconsin. 

30  (17)    Frontal  appendage  of  male  either  vertical  or  extending  out  from  the 

middle  of  front  of  head;    terminal  segment  of  copulatory 
organ  spiny 31 

31  (32)    Post-genital  segments  distinct  in  both  sexes,  cylindrical,  cercopods 

always  distinct Branchindla, 

Only  one  species  in  North  America.  .  Br anchinella  gissleri  D&day  igio. 

This  interesting  phyllopod  has  been  recently  described 
from  specimens  collected  in  New  York.  Packard  ('83) 
confused  it  with  Eubranchipus  MnumU  (Ryder).  The 
male  frontal  appendages  are  usually  twisted,  and  OMled 
together. 

Fig.  ioa7«    BranckineUa  gissUri.    Dorsal  view  of  head  of  male. 

X  5*     (After  Daday.) 

32  (31)    Post-genital  segments  fused  in  both  sexes;  cercopods  confluent 

Thamtwcephalus. 
Only  one  species Thamtwcephalus  platyurus  Packard  1879. 

A  peculiar  spedes  that  has  been  recorded  from  EUis, 
Kansas,  where  it  frequented  temporary  poob  in  the 
bottoms  of  ravines,  and  from  La  Junta,  Colorado, 
where  It  was  found  m  a  "  cattle  pool.'' 

Fig.  1028.     Thamnocefhalus   platyurus.     Dorsal  view  of 
male.     X  x.    (After  Packard.) 

33  (6)     Clasping  antenna  of  male  triarticulate.     Family  Streptocephalidae. 

Only  one  genus  in  America Streptocephalus  .    .  34 

34  (35)     Anterior  digit  of  male  clasping  antenna  broad,  undulate,  bifid  at  tip. 

Streptocephalus  texanus  Packard  1871. 

The  second  antennae  of  the  female  scarcely  exceed  the  first  in  length; 
her  cercopods  are  stouter  than  those  of  the  male. 

The  appendages  boieath  the  head  of  the  male  are  root-like  and  give  the 
am'mal  a  very  peculiar  appearance. 

Texas,  Kansas,  Colorado,  Nebraska.  This  spedes  occurs  in  the  spring  or 
fall  in  poob  on  the  open  prairie. 

Fig.  1029.    Streptocephalus  texanus.    Head  of  male.    X  4-    (After  Packard.) 

35  (34)     Anterior  digit  of  male  clasping  antenna  nearly  straight,  linear. 

Streptocephalus  sealii  Ryder  1879. 

New  Jersey.  This  species  has  been  known  to  appear  twice  in  the  same  pool 
during  a  summer,  in  June  and  August,  following  rains. 

Packard  described  another  species,  S.  floridanus,  but  the  description  was 
not  definite  enough  to  differentiate  it  from  other  American  species. 

Fio.  X030.    Streptocephalus  sealii.    Head  of  male.    X  3>    (After  Packard.) 
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36  (i)    Body  with  a  well-developed  carapace 

37  (52)    Body  depressed,  covered  dorsally  by  a  depressed  shield. 

Suborder  NotostracA  . 

38  (45)    Telson  ending  in  a  long,  paddle-shaped  outgrowth.  .  Lepidurus  . 

39  (40)    Telson  short,  obtusely  pointed,  spiny  on  edge. 

Lepidurus  glacialis  Kroyer  : 

An  arctic  species  recorded  from  Greenland  and  Labrador.    The  cai 
_,_,  is  very  large  and  regularly  ovate;  twelve  segments  are  exposed  bdiind 

Fig.  1031.    Lefidunts  gjlaciaUs.    Tebon.    X  6.    (After  Packard.) 

40  (39)    Telson  spatulate 

41  (42)    Telson  carinate  dorsally;  carapace  large,  leaving  only  five  body 

ments  and  telson  imcovered. 

Lepidurus  couesii  Packard  : 

This  spedes  occurs  in  Utah  where  it  frequents  'prairie  po 
various  sizes. 

Fig.  1033.    Lepidurus  couesii.    Tebon.    X  6.    (After  Packard. 

42  (41)    Telson  not  carinate  dorsally , 

43  (44)~  Telson  long  bilobed;  carapace  short,  without  spinous  crest. 

Lepidurus  bUobcUus  Packard  : 
This  species  has  not  been  recorded  since  the  Hayden  survey,  when  it  was  taken  in  Col< 

44  (43)    Telson  long,  not  carinate,  sometimes  bilobed;  carapace  with  a  m< 

spinous  crest Lepidurus  lemmani  Holmes 

California.    The  cercopods  are  very  long  in  this  spedes. 

45  (3S)    Telson  short,  cylindrical,  simple Apus  . 

46  (47)     Carapace  as  long  as  the  portion  of  the  abdomen  projecting  be 

it;   telson  short  with  two  median  and  two  lateral  spin< 
its  dorsal  median  third.   .    .    .   Apus  aequalis  Packard  : 

A  widely  distributed  spedes  occurring  in  Mexico,  Lower  California,  *! 
i.vw  Nebraska,  and  Kansas.    It  {has  23  segments  exposed  behind  the  can 

Fig.  1012  shows  the  form  of  this  spedes. 

Fig.  Z033.    Apus  aequalis.    Telson.    X  6«    (After  Packard.) 

47  (46)     Carapace  shorter  than  the  portion  of  the  abdomen  exposed  b< 

it 

48  (49)    Telson  long,  with  three  median  and  two  lateral  spines  on  its  d 

median  third;  29  segments  exp>osed  behind  carapace. 

Apus  newberryi  Packard 

Recorded  from  Utah  and  Colorado.    The  hairs  along  the  cercopo 
^i  said  to  be  remarkably  fine. 

Fig.  1034.    Apus  neu/benyi.    Telson.    X  6.    (After  Packard.) 

49  (48)    More  than  30  segments  exposed  behind  carapace 
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so  (si) 


SI  (50) 


S2  (37) 
53(60) 


54  (S7) 

55  (56) 

A 


56  (55) 


57  (54) 

58  (59) 
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Carapace  short,  three-fifths  as  long  as  exposed  abdomen;  telson  with 
one  (or  two)  median  and  two  lateral  spines  on  its  dorsal 
median  third A  pus  lucasanus  Tsickaid  iS^i, 

Ad  abundant  and  widely  distributed  species;  reported  from  Lower  CaK- 
fomia  and  Kansas. 

Fig.  1035.    ApuslMcasatnts.    Tdson.     X  6.    (After  Packard.) 

Carapace  even  shorter  than  in  A.  lucasanus;  telson  very  short  with 
one  median  and  four  lateral  spines  on  dorsal  median  third. 

A  pus  longicaudatus  Leconte  1S46. 

vm  Thiii  form  occurs  in  Colorado,  Nebraska,  Texas,  and  along  the  YeUowstone 

River. 

Fig.  1036.    A  pus  longicaudatus.    Telson.    X  6.    (After  Packard.) 

Body  compressed,  carapace  forming  two  lateral  valves  which  enclose 
the  body Suborder  Conchostraca   .   .  53 

Only  the  first  post-cephalic  limbs  prehensile  in  the  male;  carapace 
spheroidal,  without  lines  of  growth;  head  not  included 
within  carapace-chamber Family  Ldinetidae. 

Only  one  genus Limnetis  .   .  54 

Shell  subspherical 55 

Length,  3  mm.;  front  of  male's  head  narrow;  second  antenna  i6-seg- 
3   men  ted;  flabellum  very  large.  .  Limnetis  gouldii  Bahd  1862. 

A  form  widely  distributed  through  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  Illinois,  and  Canada. 
It  is  very  hardy  and  will  live  for  months  in  aquaria. 

Fig.  1037.    Limnetis  gouidU.    A,  bead  of  male,  dorsal  view.    X  ai* 
B,  shape  of  shell.    X  7.    (After  Packard.) 

Length,  4.2  mm.;  front  of  male's  head  very  broad;  antenna  20-seg- 
mented Limnetis  gracUicornis  Packard  1871. 

This  spedes  was  described  by  Packard  from  specimens  collected 
at  Waco,  Texas. 

Fig.  1038.    Limnetis  gracUicorms.     Head  of  male,  dorsal  view.     X  x8. 

(After  Packard.) 

Shell  suboval 58 

Length,  4  mm.;  front  of  male's  head  broad  and  square;  second  an- 
B       tenna  14-  and    17-segmented;    flabellum  very  narrow. 

Limnetis  mucronatus  Packard  1875. 

This  species  has  been  reported  from  Montana  and  Kansas. 
It  is  easily  recognized  by  the  mucronate,  tridentate  front. 

Fig.  1039.    Limnais  mucronatus.    i4 ,  head  of  male,  dorsal  view.    X  20; 
B,  shape  of  shell.    X  4.    (After  Packard.) 

Length,  4  (to  6)  nmi.;   front  of  male's  head  rather  broad;  second 
B       antenna  29-segmented;  flabellum  short  and  broad. 

Limnetis  brevifrans  Packard  1877. 

This  is  the  largest  known  spedes  of  this  genus  in  North 
America.    It  has  been  observed  only  at  Ellis,  Kansas. 

Fio.  1040.    Limnetis  hrenfrons.    A,  head  of  male.     X  8.     £, shape 
of  shell.    X3.    (After  Packard.) 
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60  (53)    First  and  second  posl-cephalJc  timbs  prehensile  in  the  male;  cat 

distinctly  bivalve,  enclosing  head,  with  concentric  g 
lines  around  a  more  or  less  prominent  umbo. 

Family  Ijunadiidae  . 

61  (66)    With  pediculated  dorsal  organ  on  front  of  head 

63  (63)     Shell  broad  oval,  much  flattened,  subtriangular,  with  about  it 

of  growthi  flagella  of  second  antenna  i3-  to  13-segm' 

18  to  23  pairs  of  limbs Lim 

Only  one  species Limiudia  americana  Mors< 

This  sprdes  was  described  from  spedmciu  0 

at  Lynn,  MosBachusetls. 

AnoUiei  possible  spedes.  Limnadia  coriaaa 
man,  was  c»1lected  &[  Cmdnnati  and  in  dilchi 
the  Susquehanna  river,  but  it  has  not  been  sufl 
describe  so  that  its  nUtiiHubipa  can  be  dete 
See  Packard  (1SS3,  pp.  jij,  314}. 


63  (6j)     Shell  narrow-ovate,  rather  prominent  behind  the  umbones  wit 

5  Ijncsof  growth;   flagella  of  second  antennae  9-  to  1 
mcntcd;  iS  pairs  of  limbs Eulimnadia  . 

64  (65)     Shell  narrow-ovate,  with  4  lines  of  growth;    telson  with  la  pj 

dorsal  spinules  not  including  the  terminal  spine. 

Eulimnadia  agassizii  Fackard 

This  small  crustacean  has  only  been  obse 
Penikese  Island,  Massachusetts.  The  figuri 
the  laije  dorsal  organ  projecting  above  the  ej^ 
valves  of  the  carapace  are  whitish  and  vtt} 
parent.    Theii  shape  is  regulariy  oval. 

Fia.  ia«i.    EuiimHadia  agassini.    Side  view. 


65  (64}     Shellnarrower  than  thatoE£u/tm»ii(iMag(iT»m,withsline3ofg 

telson  with  16  fine  teeth  above. 

Eulimnadia  Uxana  Packarc 

He  valves  of  the  carapace  are  whil 
rounded  oval  in  shape. 

This  spcdes  has  been  collected  in 
Nebraska,  and  Teias.  It  is  said  to 
mon  io  the  last  locality  in  early  sprin 
figure  shovri  only  the  shape  of  the  she 

Fio.  iMj.    B)dimmtdia  Uniu.      Shape 
ude  vkw.    X  7.    (Aftrr  FadEard 

66  (61)     Shell  oval,  more  or  less  globose,  with  18  to  22  lines  of  growth, 

colored;  no  pediculated  dorsal-organ  on  front  of 
flagella  of  second  antennae  11-  to  17-segmented;  34 
pairs  of  limb^ Estheria 
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67  (70)    tFmbones  one-sixth  length  of  shell  from  anterior  end.  . 


8  (69)    Shell  large  (16  mm.  long),  flat;  urabones  small;  fiagella  of  second 
antenna  13-  and  15-segmented. 

Eslkeria  calijornica  Packard  1874. 

Thus  far  tliis  speda  lias  l>een  ccllecteil  at  two 
loialities  in  California.  The  snail  axt  of  tin  nmbMiM 
is  remarkable.  Length  of  shdl,  16  mm.;  height, 
10  mm ;  breadth.  4  mm. 


69  (68)     Like  Estherta  califomica  but  umbones  more  prominent  and  doisal 
edge  of  shell  sloping  down  to  posterior  end. 

Eslkeria  newcombii  Baird  1866. 

Pouibty  the  same  as  the  last  species  but  as  Paiiard's  aad 
Baird's  figures  appear  to  differ  somewhat  the  two  are  separated. 
It  is  fouDd  only  in  Caiifomis. 

F1C.104S.    Eiiluria  mtmlril    Shdl.sidt  view.  X  i.    (After  Baird.) 

70  (67)     Umbones  more  than  one-siith  length  of  shell  from  anterior  end.    .    71 

71  {7a)     Shell  long  and  narrow;  umbones  small,  one-fifth  length  of  shell  from 

anterior  end;  telson  armed  with  small  fine  teeth;  hands  of 
male  short  and  thick;  flagella  of  second  antenna  15-  and 
14-segmented.  .    .    .  Estheria  compieximanus  Packard  1877. 

Packard  reported  this  ^>ecMS  from  two  localities  tn 
Kansas  and  more  recentjy  Richard  discovered  it  In  m 
coUectioD  irom  Lower  Cslifoniia.    Length  o(  shell, 

Fto.  1046.    Eaitria 


ia  uMflaimanui.     SbeO,  side  view. 
J.    (After  Piiaud.) 

73  (71)    Shell  more  or  less  swollen  or  globose;  imibones  prominent.   ...   73 

73  {74)     Shell  globose,  wider  than  high;    umbones  prominent  and  oblique 

one-fourth  length  of  shell  from  anterior  end,  lines  of  growth 

not  shaqily  marked Estheria  digueti  Richard  1895. 

Descrilxd  from  I.ower  California, 

74  (73)     Lines  of  growth  well  marked;  shell  not  wider  than  high 75 

75(78)    Flagellaof  second  anteimae  15- and  14-segmented 76 

76  (77)     Shell  globose  with  24  lines  of  growth;  umbones  large  and  prominent, 
two-fifths  length  of  shell  from  anterior  end. 

Estheria  beljragei  Packard  1871. 

This  finest 

F1C.104T.    BiUuriabtl/raia.     Sbell. liite view.    X4.    (Altec PiAild J 
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77  (76)     Shell  globose  with  13  lines  of  growth;    umbones  prominent,  one- 
third  length  of  shell  from  anterior  end. 

Estheria  setosa  Pearse  1913. 

This  species  resembles  Estheria  bdfragei  m  many  respects  but  is  easily 
distinguished  by  the  smaller  niunber  of  lines  of  growth  and  the  length  of 
the  dorsal  setae  at  the  anterior  edge  of  the  telson.  Collected  in  eastern 
Nebraska  from  small  poob. 

Fig.  1048.    Estheria  setosa.    Shell,  side  view.    X  3. 

78(75)    Flagella  of  second  antenna  17- and  1 6-segmented 79 

79  (80)    Shell  swollen;  umbones  rather  prominent,  one-fourth  length  of  shell 

from  anterior  end;  dorsal  margin  short,  suddenly  sloping  at 
posterior  end;  telson  with  larger  teeth  interpolated  between 
the  smaller  ones Estheria  mexicana  Claus  i860. 

A  species  of  very  wide  range  extending  from  Lake  Winnipeg 
through  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  New  Mexico 
into  Mexico.    It  is  rather  variable  in  its  structure. 

Fig.  Z049.   Estheria  mexicana.  Shell,  side  view.    X4.   (After  Packard.) 

80  (79)    Shell  somewhat  globose;  umbones  more  prominent  than  in  Estheria 

mexicana^  slightly  nearer  the  anterior  end  than  in  Estheria 
belfragei Estheria  tnorsei  Packard  1871,^ 

South  Dakota,  Nebraska.    Fig.  1049  shows  the  general  structure  of  this  species. 
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CHAPTER  XXn 
THE   WATER  FLEAS   (CLADOCERA) 

By  EDWARD  A.  BIRGE 

Dean,  University  of  Wisconsin 

When  men  began  to  study  nature  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope 
in  the  seventeenth  century  the  ** insects"  were  among  the  first  ob- 
jects to  be  examined.  In  1669,  the  Dutch  physician,  Swammerdam, 
described  in  his  history  of  insects  the  ^^ptdex  aquaiicus  arborescens*' 
—  the  water-flea  with  branching  arms.  This  was  one  of  the 
Cladoceru,  still  called  Daphnia  puleXy  the  conmionest  species  in 
shallow  pools.  These  creatures  he  described  and  figured,  giving  an 
account  of  their  structure  and  habits  and  speaking  of  their  sudden 
appearance  in  enormous  numbers,  and  their  equally  sudden  dis- 
appearance. So  the  Cladocera  made  their  debut  into  science  along 
with  the  microscope. 

For  nearly  a  century  little  was  added  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
group.  In  1755,  the  German,  Schaeffer,  gave  the  first  really  good 
account  of  their  structure.  In  1785,  0.  F.  Mueller,  the  Danish 
naturalist,  issued  the  first  general  systematic  work  upon  Entomo- 
straca.  This  described  many  of  the  species  as  we  now  know  them 
and  gave  a  firm  scientific  basis  for  further  knowledge  of  the  Clado- 
cera. In  the  rapid  advance  of  science  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  systematic  work  of  the  group  was  substan- 
tially done,  the  Norwegian,  G.  0.  Sars,  having  contributed  more 
than  any  other  one  man.  This  work  showed  that  the  Cladocera 
constitute  the  largest  group  of  fresh-water  Crustacea  in  number  of 
species;  the  most  diversified  in  size,  in  structure,  and  in  habits. 

During  the  opening  years  of  the  present  century  the  scientific 
study  of  fresh-water  life  has  advanced  rapidly  and  the  biology  of 
the  Cladocera  is  receiving  much  attention.  The  conditions  of 
variation  and  the  nature  of  the  variants  are  examined,  as  well  as 
the  conditions  of  sexual  reproduction,  the  centers  of  origin  and 
dispersal  of  species,  and  other  similar  matters. 

The  Cladocera  are  particularly  well  suited  for  study  by  those 
persons  who  are  interested  in  observing  animals  with  the  micro- 
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scope  and  who  cannot  command  the  resources  of  a  university  labo- 
ratory. They  are  easily  collected  and  preserved  and  the  species 
may  be  readily  identified,  since  little  or  no  microscopic  dissection 
is  needed  to  make  out  the  specific  characters.  Many  of  the  Clado- 
cera  are  so  transparent  that  the  internal  organs  can  be  studied  in 
detail  when  the  animal  is  viewed  from  the  side  under  the  microscope. 
Many  of  the  forms  can 
readily  be  kept  alive  in 
small  aquaria,  and  their 
habits  observed.  There 
is  still  a  great  amount  of 
work  to  be  done  in  this 
country  in  finding  out 
the  local  geographical 
distribution  of  the  spe- 
cies and  the  variation  of 
the  variable  forms. 

The  suborder  is  di- 
vided into  two  sections  so 
different  that  few  state- 
ments can  be  made  of 
them  in  common.    The    '^>";mdSSj'p™^^'"^  .bdMn"^"^!^ ,  a  i/ijB  v 

_  11       r         I      I  Miticga«]i«iand«cllii3   BC  broodcucwiUidevelDping  ovai 

first,andbyiarthelarger     £,eye,»iHithre**y«muKiaoiiiit«Kit  a  bcut with vcpou> 

'  ■'  "  owning  on  sidt  md « 1  n  (font   BC  hcpitic  cmim   /  uilo- 

section,  the  Calypto-     t,«:  t,  i^j  «j  n.»Bd.bi.  o  ^.aiy  j-^  p«t.bdim™^th 

„        « ^      ,  J  ^  ^P J  >pin«  and  Wmuniil  ciiw    K  ralrum  m  b«k    SG  ihell 

mera,  have  a  large,  bi-     ""^"^  iAit«s«i) 

valve  shell,  which  covers  the  body  and  legs.  The  second  section,  the 
Gymnomera,  includes  two  species  in  our  fresh  waters.  These  retain 
the  shell  only  as  a  brood  sac;  the  body  and  legs  being  free.  In  the 
account  which  follows,  the  Calyptomera  are  kept  in  mind.  The 
animals  belonging  to  this  group  range  in  size  from  about  0.3  mm. 
to  3.0  mm.,  or  even  more.  All  have  a  distinct  head,  and  a  body 
covered  by  a  fold  of  the  skin,  which  extends  backward  and  down- 
ward from  the  dorsal  side  of  the  head  and  constitutes  a  bivalve 
shell.  The  junction  of  head  and  body  is  sometimes  marked  by  a 
depression,  the  cervical  sinus  or  notch  (Figs.  1051,  1073,  1091).' 

'  The  figures  referred  to  are  designed  to  give  the  specific  characters  rather  than 
the  anatomy,  which  is  shown  only  iacidentally. 
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In  the  head  is  the  large  compound  eye  (Fig.  1050).  This  has  nu- 
merous or  few  lenses  (Figs.  1059, 1076, 1 169),  and  is  capable  of  being 
rotated  by  three  muscles  on  each  side.  It  is  a  most  conspicuous 
organ,  by  its  size,  its  dark  pigment,  and  its  constant  motion  during 
life.  In  the  head  are  also  the  brain,  the  optic  ganglion,  with  its 
numerous  nerves  to  the  eye,  the  ocellus,  or  pigment  spot,  the  an- 
tennary  muscles,  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  digestive  tract.  The 
head  bears  two  pairs  of  appendages:  (i)  The  antennules  (Figs.  1051, 
1079, 1 1 14, 1 1 52),  which  carry  sense-rods,  the  olfactory  setae,  usually 
placed  at  the  end,  and  have  also  ordinarily  one  or  more  lateral  sense 
hairs;  (2)  the  antennae,  the  main  organs  of  locomotion,  large  swim- 
ming appendages,  with  a  stout  basal  joint  bearing  two  branches  or 
rami,  which,  in  turn,  carry  long  plumose  setae.  The  number  of  the 
antennary  setae  may  be  expressed  by  a  formula  which  shows  the 
number  of  the  setae  on  each  joint  of  each  branch  of  the  antenna; 
the  nimibers  for  the  dorsal  branch  occupying  the  place  of  the 
nimierator  of  a  fraction.      The  formula  thus  constructed  reads 

Daphnia  (Fig.  1050), ;  that  for  Sida  (Fig.  1051),  — ^-^. 

1-1-3  1-4 

The  antennae  are  moved  by  powerful  muscles,  which  may  occupy 
a  great  part  of  the  interior  of  the  head  (Fig.  1050).  On  the  size  of  the 
antennae,  the  length  and  number  of  the  setae,  and  on  the  size  of  the 
muscles  operating  them,  depends  the  type  of  locomotion.  Latona 
(Fig.  1052)  leaps  suddenly  from  point  to  point  by  single  powerful 
strokes  of  its  broad  antennae.  The  smaller  Daphnidae  (Fig.  1079) 
hop,  rather  than  leap,  by  more  numerous  and  less  vigorous  strokes. 
The  heavier  forms  of  this  family  (Fig.  1075),  with  smaller  anten- 
nae, have  a  rotating,  unsteady  motion,  produced  by  rapid  strokes. 
Drepanoihrix  (Fig.  1104),  whose  antennae  bear  saber-like  setae, 
scrambles  and  pushes  itself  about,  and  the  mud-haunting  Ilyocryptus 
(Fig.  1 1 10)  crawls  and  puUs  itself  about  among  the  weeds,  rather 
than  swims.  The  members  of  the  large  family  of  the  Chydoridae 
have  small  antennae  and  move  them  very  rapidly;  while  their 
progress  varies  from  a  rapid  whirling-motion,  as  in  Chydorus  (Fig. 
1 150),  to  a  slower  wavering  and  tottering  progress,  as  in  Acroperus 
(Fig.    1 1 21).     In  the  Macrothricidae   and  Chydoridae  the  post- 
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abdomen  is  often  an  efficient  aid  to  locomotion.  It  may  push  the 
animal  along,  as  in  Ilyocryptus  (Fig.  mo)  and  Camptocercus  (Fig. 
1119).  In  Dunhevedia  (Fig.  1134)  it  is  peculiarly  effective,  broad 
and  stout,  covered  with  numerous  small  spines  and  setae,  and  by  its 
aid  the  animal  may  execute  sudden  and  vigorous  jumps. 

The  head  also  bears  the  mouth  parts:  (i)  The  mandibles  (Figs. 
1050,  1068,  icQQ,  and  others);  stout,  strongly  chitinized  organs, 
made  in  one  piece  and  without  a  palpus.  Their  opposing  faces  are 
toothed  and  ridged  and  they  grind  the  food  very  perfectly.  (2)  The 
maxillae,  a  pair  of  very  minute  organs,  lying  concealed  on  the  ven- 
tral surface  of  the  body,  just  behind  the  mandibles.  Each  is  a 
small,  pointed  structure,  bearing  several  curved  setae.  They  work 
like  a  pair  of  hands  to  push  the  food  between  the  mandibles.  (3) 
The  labium,  an  unpaired  structure,  attached  to  the  rear  of  the 
head  and  closing  the  mouth  from  below.  In  many  of  the  Mac- 
rothricidae  and  Chydoridae  this  structure  bears  a  keel  or  projection 
which  is  of  systematic  value  (Figs.  1051,  1060,  1106,  1135). 

The  axis  of  the  head  may  continue  that  of  the  body  {extended,  Fig. 
1 100),  or  it  may  be  bent  downward  {depressed,  Fig.  1087).  That 
part  in  front  of  the  eye  is  known  as  the  vertex.  There  is  usually  a 
sort  of  beak  in  front  of,  or  between,  the  antennules,  which  is  known 
as  the  rostrum,  whose  size  and  shape  have  systematic  value.  There 
is  commonly  a  ridge  above  the  insertion  of  the  antenna,  which  helps 
to  stiffen  the  side  of  the  head  and  to  support  the  pull  of  the  anten- 
nary  muscles.  This  is  the  fornix,  whose  shape  and  extent  may  form 
an  important  systematic  character  (Figs.  1063,  1083). 

The  shell,  though  called  bivalve,  is  really  in  one  piece,  bent  along 
the  back,  but  never  showing  a  division  or  joint  at  this  place.  It 
has  very  different  forms,  as  seen  from  the  side,  nearly  square,  oval, 
or  round.  It  may  be  marked  in  the  most  various  fashions.  It 
may  bear  hairs,  or  spines,  along  the  ventral  edge.  There  may  be 
a  single  spine  on  the  dorsal  side,  prolonging  the  jimction  of  the 
valves,  as  in  Daphnia,  or  each  valve  may  have  one  or  more  spines 
at  the  lower  posterior  part,  the  infero-posteal  angle  (Fig.  1076). 
This  angle  in  the  Chydoridae  may  be  acute  or  rounded,  smooth  or 
toothed,  and  its  characters  are  of  systematic  value.  The  shell  is 
always  a  duplicature  of  the  skin.     Its  inner  wall  is  far  more 
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delicate  than  the  outer,  and  between  the  walls  the  blood  circulates 
and  the  inner  surface  serves  as  a  respiratory  organ. 

Just  back  of  the  head,  on  the  dorsal  side,  lies  the  heart,  an  oval 
or  elongated  sac  (Figs.  1050, 1051, 1089),  whose  rapid  pulsations  are 
easily  seen  in  the  living  animal.  It  receives  the  colorless  or  yellow 
blood  by  one  opening  on  each  side  and  expels  it  in  front.  There  are 
no  blood  vessels,  but  the  circulation  passes  along  definite  courses 
through  a  complex  series  of  passages  all  over  the  body.  The 
movements  of  the  blood  corpuscles  may  be  readily  seen  in  trans- 
parent Cladocera. 

Respiration  is  not  served  by  any  single  organ.  The  legs  and 
the  inside  of  the  valves  are  the  main  surfaces  for  the  exchange  of 
gases. 

In  the  anterior  part  of  the  valves  lies  an  organ  whose  structure 
is  not  readily  made  out.  This  is  the  shell  gland  (Figs.  1050,  105 1, 
1056),  a  flattened  glandular  tube  in  several  loops,  which  probably 
serves  the  function  of  a  kidney. 

The  body  Ues  free  within  the  valves  and  is  divided  into  the  main 
portion,  bearing  the  feet,  which  is  not  plainly  segmented,  and  a 
single  unjointed  portion,  the  post-abdomen.  Through  it  runs  the 
intestine,  and  along  the  sides  of  the  body  lie  the  simple  reproduc- 
tive organs.  To  the  ventral  side  are  attached  the  feet,  ordinarily 
five  pairs,  sometimes  six.  These  are  mainly  leaf-like  structures, 
each  with  several  parts,  bearing  numerous  hairs  and  long  setae  (Figs. 
1050,  1 142).  Their  structure  is  too  complex  to  describe  here.  In 
the  first  two  families  all  the  feet  are  similar  and  foliaceous.  Their 
use  is  to  create  a  current  of  water  through  the  valves,  bringing 
in  oxygen  for  respiration  and  particles  of  food.  The  latter  consists 
chiefly  of  algae,  though  nothing  edible  is  rejected  that  the  current 
brings  in.  The  food  particles  collect  below  the  body  between  the 
bases  of  the  feet  and  are  fed  forward  into  the  mouth.  The  maxillae 
push  them  between  the  jaws  as  the  labrum  opens,  the  mandibles 
grind  them  up,  and  they  pass  on  into  the  esophagus.  Cladocera 
are  normally  eating  all  of  the  time. 

In  the  Daphnidae  and  remaining  families  the  feet  differ  in  struc- 
ture; the  first  pairs  being  more  or  less  prehensile  and  having  other 
functions  besides  the  main  one  of  drawing  in  water.    These  animals 
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live  chiefly  among  the  weeds,  and  the  hooks  and  spines  of  the  first 
foot  aid  them  in  clinging  to  plants  and  also  may  help  to  pull  off 
attached  algae,  etc.,  for  food. 

In  the  more  transparent  species  the  digestive  tract  may  be  seen 
throughout  its  full  extent.  The  narrow  esophagus  (Figs.  1050, 1051, 
1096)  widens  suddenly  into  the  stomach,  which  lies  in  the  head  and 
whose  posterior  end  passes  insensibly  into  the  intestine.  Attached 
to  the  stomach  in  many  species  are  two  sacs,  often  long  and  curved 
(Figs.  1050,  1053,  1060,  1064,  iico).  These  are  the  hepatic  ceca, 
which  no  doubt  function  as  a  digestive  gland.  The  stomach  and 
intestine  have  a  muscular  wall  and  a  lining  of  dark-colored,  glandu- 
lar cells.  The  cavity  is  ordinarily  filled  with  food.  The  intestine 
has  a  direct  course  in  the  first  four  families.  In  the  Macrothricidae 
it  is  sometimes  direct  (Fig.  1106),  and  sometimes  convoluted  (Figs, 
iicx),  1 103).  In  the  Chydoridae  it  is  always  convoluted  and  there 
is  often  a  cecum  attached  to  the  ventral  side  near  the  posterior  end 
(Figs.  1121,  1141).  The  terminal  part  of  the  intestine,  the  rectum, 
is  always  transparent  and  the  muscles  which  open  and  close  it  can 
easily  be  seen.  The  anus  lies  either  at  or  near  the  end  of  the  post- 
abdomen,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  the  first  five  famih'es,  or  in  the 
Chydoridae  and  in  some  forms  of  the  other  famiUes  (Figs.  1089, 
1091,  IICX),  11C9),  on  the  dorsal  side. 

The  post-abdomen  is  ordinarily  jointed  to  the  body  and  is  bent 
forward;  hence  its  dorsal  side  may  come  to  be  the  lower  one.  On 
the  dorsal  side  it  bears  two  sensory  hairs,  often  very  long  (Fig.  1090), 
the  abdominal  setae.  At  the  end  of  the  post-abdomen  are  two  ter- 
minal claws,  which,  in  turn,  may  have  spines  at  their  base,  the  basal 
spines  (Figs.  1123,  1144),  or,  when  numerous,  the  pecten  (Fig. 
1066),  and  the  concave  side  may  also  have  a  row  of  very  fine  spinules 
(denticulate).  The  post-abdomen  almost  always  has  more  or  fewer 
spines,  or  teeth,  the  anal  spines.  In  the  Chydoridae  there  are  fre- 
quently two  rows  on  each  side  behind  the  anus,  the  marginal  and 
lateral  denticles  (Fig.  1147).  These  spines  and  teeth  may  have  the 
most  diverse  shape  and  structure  (squamae,  fascicles,  etc.),  and  fur- 
nish important  systematic  characters.  Their  main  use  seems  to  be 
to  comb  the  legs  and  keep  them  clean  and  free  from  foreign  matters 
and  from  parasites  which  might  otherwise  readily  attach  themselves. 
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Little  study  has  been  given  to  the  senses  of  the  Cladocera,  except 
that  of  sight.  As  special  organs  of  touch  there  are  the  abdominal 
setae,  which  are  sometimes  very  long  (Fig.  1090) ;  sensory  hairs  on  the 
basal  joint  of  the  antenna  near  the  body  (Fig.  1075),  or  near  the  apex 
(Figs.  1051, 1053, 1089) ;  the  lateral  sense  hair  of  the  antennule  (Figs. 
1089,  1 1 17,  1 1 54);  the  flagellum  on  the  antennule  of  the  Sididae 
(Figs.  1051-1057),  which  is  often  fringed  with  fine  hairs;  and  the 
frontal  sense  hair  of  Bosmina  (Fig.  1096).  Any  of  the  innumerable 
hairs  and  setae  may  also  serve  this  sense,  though  not  specially  modi- 
fied for  that  purpose.  There  is  no  auditory  organ.  Whether  the 
olfactory  setae  really  give  sensations  of  smell  and  taste  is  doubtful, 
although  the  structure  of  the  sense  rods  is  such  that  they  may  well 
serve  a  chemical  sense.  They  lie  at  the  entrance  of  the  valves  in 
the  current  of  water  which  is  coming  in  under  the  impulses  of  the 
feet,  and  may  take  cognizance  of  the  particles  of  food,  etc.,  which 
come  along  with  the  water.  The  Cladocera  are  certainly  able  to 
discriminate  between  different  kinds  of  particles  brought  in  by  the 
legs,  eating  some  and  rejecting  others.  They  have  decided  tastes 
in  the  matter  of  diet,  preferring  some  forms  of  algae  to  others.  In 
general,  the  diatoms  are  eaten  in  preference  to  the  blue-green  algae. 
In  the  selection  of  food,  the  Cladocera  are  aided  also  by  sensations 
which  arise  in  the  mouth,  since  they  may  reject  particles  which 
have  been  brought  into  the  mouth  and  partially  chewed. 

The  eye  is  obviously  the  visual  organ.  It  is  sensitive  to  light  and 
can  no  doubt  distinguish  objects  by  the  shadows  which  they  pro- 
duce, although  its  lenses  are  by  no  means  numerous  enough,  or 
perfect  enough,  to  give  sensations  of  form.  The  constant  motions 
of  the  eye  are  for  the  purpose  of  moving  the  lenses  so  that  they  will 
cover  the  entire  field  of  vision,  and  the  am'mal  no  doubt  directs  its 
movements  by  sensations  which  it  receives  through  the  eye.  The 
Cladocera  respond  differently  to  light  of  different  intensities  and 
various  colors.  Most  of  them  react  positively  to  a  weak  light  and 
negatively  to  a  strong  one.  There  is,  however,  much  difference  in 
this  respect.  Drepanolhrix,  for  example,  is  vigorously  repelled  by 
the  light  of  a  lamp,  which  will  attract  all  the  other  Cladocera  in 
the  vessel  with  it.  Newly  hatched  Cladocera  are  attracted  by  light 
which  will  repel  older  forms.     On  a  bright,  calm  day  a  few  inches 
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of  water  at  the  surface  of  a  lake  may  be  deserted  by  the  Clado- 
cera.  A  little  deeper  may  be  found  young  forms,  and  still  deeper, 
perhaps  one  or  two  meters  below  the  surface,  the  adult  animals. 
The  temperature  of  the  water  also  has  much  influence  on  the  reac- 
tion to  light.  In  cold  water  Cladocera  are  attracted  by  a  light 
which  will  repel  them  at  higher  temperatures.  The  limnetic  forms 
of  Daphnia  ptdex  ordinarily  remain  during  the  daytime  in  the  cool 
water  immediately  beneath  the  thermocline,  though  they  may  rise 
into  the  warm  water  during  the  night.  In  the  winter,  when  the  lake 
is  skimmed  with  ice,  the  same  animals  may  be  seen  in  the  bright 
sunshine  immediately  below  the  ice.  Practically  all  of  the  Cladocera 
react  negatively  to  the  blue  rays  of  the  spectrum,  are  nearly  im- 
influenced  by  the  rays  at  the  red  end,  and  find  the  yellow  rays  the 
most  attractive. 

The  ocellus  is  rarely  absent  {Diuphatiosoma,  Daphnia  retrocurva, 
longiremis);  sometimes  rudimentary  (many  forms  of  Daphnia); 
sometimes  larger  than  the  eye  {Leydigia,  Dadaya) ;  and  rarely  the 
sole  organ  sensitive  to  light  {Manospilus).  It  is  not  known  in  what 
respects  its  function  differs  from  that  of  the  eye. 

This  imperfect  sketch  shows  how  complex  the  structure  of  the 
Cladocera  is,  —  wonderfully  complex,  when  their  small  size  is  con- 
sidered. The  smallest  of  them  are  hardly  more  than  one  one- 
hundredth  of  an  inch  in  length.  Yet  these  have  ten  complicated 
legs,  besides  the  numerous  other  structures  named  and  many  which 
have  not  been  mentioned.  Probably  no  other  animals  of  so  small 
size  have  so  complex  a  structure,  yet  they  must  suffer  the  disgrace 
of  being  eaten  by  Stentor  and  so  being  among  the  few  Metazoa 
which  are  swallowed  whole  by  one-celled  animals. 

The  reproduction  of  the  Cladocera  is  noteworthy.  During  the 
open  season  the  females  produce  eggs  which  develop  without  being 
fertilized.  These  may  number  only  two,  the  usual  number  in  the 
Chydoridae,  or,  in  the  larger  Daphnidae,  there  may  be  more  than 
twenty.  These  eggs  are  deposited  in  the  cavity  bounded  by  the 
dorsal  part  of  the  valves  and  the  upper  side  of  the  body  —  the 
brood  case.  Here  they  develop  and  hatch  in  a  form  quite  like 
that  of  the  parent  and  are  well  grown  before  they  are  set  free. 
Hence  there  are  no  free-living  larval  forms  of  Cladocera,  such  as 
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are  so  abundant  in  the  Copepoda.  The  young  are  nourished  in  the 
brood-cavity,  not  only  by  the  yolk  of  the  egg,  but  also  by  a  secretion 
from  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  sac.  The  brood  case  may  be  closed 
behind  by  extensions  of  the  body  —  the  abdominal  processes  — 
which  have  some  systematic  importance.  This  parthenogenesis 
goes  on  regularly  through  the  favorable  season  for  growth,  closing 
when  the  pools  begin  to  dry  or  other  unfavorable  conditions  arise. 
Several  successive  broods  of  females  are  ordinarily  produced  in  this 
way,  although  in  Moina,  which  lives  in  temporary  pools,  the  second 
generation  may  be  sexual.  Sooner  or  later  true  females  and  males 
are  hatched  from  the  eggs.  These  females  produce  one  or  two  eggs, 
large  and  opaque,  with  abundant  yolk  and  thick  shell,  and  which 
must  be  fertilized  by  the  male  before  developing.  These  eggs  pass 
into  the  brood  sac,  whose  walls  have  usually  acquired  a  peculiar 
structure.  In  the  Chydorinae  (Fig.  1159)  they  are  merely  thick- 
ened and  darkened.  In  the  Daphnidae  (Figs.  1073,  1079,  1093), 
a  semi-elliptical  portion  of  the  dorsal  region  of  each  valve  becomes 
greatly  altered  to  form  the  ephippium,  so  called  from  its  resem- 
blance to  a  saddle.  In  the  Chydorinae  the  sexual  egg  is  deposited 
in  the  brood  sac  and  the  whole  shell  is  then  molted ;  the  egg  remain- 
ing enclosed  in  it.  Where  the  ephippium  is  developed,  this  separates 
during  the  molt  from  the  rest  of  the  shell  and  closes  about  the  one 
or  two  eggs  deposited  in  it.  In  either  case  the  eggs  lie  over  to  the 
next  favorable  season  before  they  develop. 

This  process  of  sexual  reproduction  occurs  at  different  times  in 
various  species.  Like  the  blossoming  of  flowers,  it  cannot  always 
be  directly  correlated  with  any  definite  conditions  of  food  or  tem- 
perature. In  those  species  which  live  in  the  open  waters  of  lakes, 
sexual  reproduction  is  often  greatly  reduced  or  wholly  absent  and 
the  species  is  carried  on  from  year  to  year  by  asexual  generations. 
In  many  species  the  males  are  very  rarely  seen  and  in  none  are  they 
abundant. 

The  males  are  smaller  than  the  females  and  usually  of  similar  form. 
They  are  distinguished  by  larger  antennules;  the  post-abdomen  is 
usually  somewhat  modified  (Fig.  1144);  the  first  foot  is  frequently 
armed  with  a  stout  hook  which  serves  to  clasp  the  females.  In  Moina 
this  function  is  performed  by  the  very  large  antennules  (Fig.  1092). 
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Little  is  known  regarding  the  length  of  life  of  the  individu 
Cladocera.  It  doubtless  varies  from  a  few  weeks  to  several  month 
Limnetic  forms  probably  have  a  longer  life  than  the  littoral,  as  tl 
food  supply  and  other  conditions  of  life  are  more  constant.  Indivi 
uals  from  the  broods  of  Daphnia  longispina  Qiyalina)  which  are  bo: 
late  m  October  and  in  November  may  survive  through  the  wint 
and  produce  one  or  more  broods  of  young  in  the  spring.  The  la 
survivors  die  in  June,  weakened  by  old  age  and  attacked  by  pa 
asitic  fungi.  This  is  probably  about  the  maximum  length 
life. 

The  Cladocera  are  found  in  all  sorts  of  fresh  waters.  Lakes  ar 
ponds  contain  a  much  larger  number  of  forms  than  do  rivei 
The  shallow,  weedy  backwaters  of  a  lake  whose  level  is  fair 
permanent  harbor  a  greater  variety  of  species  than  does  any  oth 
kind  of  locality.  Here  are  found  almost  all  of  the  Chydoridae  ar 
Macrothriddae,  as  well  as  most  of  the  representatives  of  the  oth 
families.  Li  such  localities  are  found  the  best  conditions  for  tl 
life  of  these  animals:  warmth,  shelter  from  enemies,  and  abimdai 
food.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  each  square  rod  < 
such  waters  harbors  a  like  population.  On  the  contrary,  anyoi 
who  collects  frequently  in  one  lake  will  come  to  know  certain  plao 
as  especially  favorable  to  these  creatures,  which  are  present  : 
greater  number  and  variety  than  in  places  apparently  quite  sim 
lar  and  closely  adjacent.  While  by  far  the  greater  number  < 
species  belong  to  the  Uttoral  region,  Uving  among  the  weeds  ar 
feeding  on  algae  and  similar  organisms,  a  few  species  live  near  tl 
bottom.  Several  species  are  conmionly  found  in  or  near  the  mu< 
although  not  specially  adapted  to  a  life  in  the  mud;  such  a: 
A  lona  quadrangtdaris  and  Drepanothrix.  The  genera  Ilyocryptus  aE 
Monospilus  live  regularly  on  the  bottom;  their  structure  is  adjuste 
to  a  life  in  the  mud  and  their  shells  are  often  overgrown  by  alga 
These  forms  may  and  do  swim,  but  more  often  scramble  about  c 
the  bottom,  pulling  with  their  antennae  and  pushing  with  the  pos 
abdomen.  In  both  forms  the  old  shell  is  not  cast  oflF  in  moltinj 
the  new  and  larger  shell  appearing  beneath  it  (Figs,  mo,  1168). 

The  species  of  Moina  are  found  most  commonly  in  muddy  pool 
such  as  those  in  brick-yards,  though  not  confined  to  such  water 
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With  them  are  frequently  associated  members  of  the  Daphnia 
pulex  group.  These  last  are  also  found  in  temporary  pools  of  dear 
and  weedy  water,  and,  less  frequently,  in  lakes.  Daphnia  magna 
in  Europe  is  found  in  waters  which  are  slightly  brackish  and  very 
possibly  does  not  disdain  slightly  alkaUne  waters  in  this  coimtry. 

The  linmetic  region  of  the  inland  lakes  has  a  cladoceran  popula- 
tion, large  in  number  of  individuals  but  not  rich  in  species.  CAy- 
darus  sphaericus  is  almost  the  only  Chydorid  which  is  ever  abim- 
dant  here,  though  any  species  may  be  present  as  an  accidental 
visitor.  The  regularly  limnetic  species  belong  chiefly  to  the  genera 
Bosmina,  Diaphanosoma,  Daphnia,  and  Holopedium,  These  forms 
are  transparent  —  an  obviously  protective  character.  Chydorus 
is  an  exception  and  the  size  of  this  species  is  so  small  that  trans- 
parency may  be  unnecessary.  Apart  from  transparency  and  a 
general  lightness  of  build,  the  limnetic  forms  have  generally  no 
peculiar  characters.  Holopedium  forms  a  marked  exception  to 
this  statement,  as  its  globular  gelatinous  case  is  wholly  imique  in 
the  group  and  indeed  in  the  Crustacea. 

Certain  forms  are  intermediate  in  character  between  the  limnetic 
and  the  littoral  forms.  Such  is  Ophryoxus  gracilis  (Fig.  iioo), 
which  paddles  about  in  the  open  waters  between  weeds,  and  such 
also  is  Sida  cryslallina  (Fig.  1051).  Both  of  these  forms  are  trans- 
parent, but  they  are  never  present  in  large  numbers  in  the  open 
water,  nor  are  they  likely  to  be  found  far  out  from  the  weedy 
margin. 

In  southern  waters,  where  are  found  masses  of  floating  plants 
such  as  the  water  hyacinth,  the  distinction  between  the  littoral 
and  limnetic  species  quite  disappears. 

The  Gymnomera  differ  widely  in  structure  and  habits  from  'the 
Calyptomera.  The  section  includes  two  species  in  our  fresh 
waters:  PolypJtemus  pediculus  (Fig.  11 69),  and  Leptodora  kindtii 
(Fig.  II 70).  In  both  forms  the  shell  is  reduced  to  an  egg  case  and 
the  feet  are  free,  jointed,  and  provided  with  stout  spines  and  hairs. 
In  Leptodora  the  body  is  long  and  jointed,  while  in  Polyphemus  it 
is  very  short.  Both  animals  are  predacious,  feeding  on  protozoa, 
rotifers,  and  minute  Crustacea.  Polyphemus  lives  chiefly  in  marshes 
and  in  the  weedy  margins  of  ponds  and  lakes,  but  may  also  be 
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found  in  the  limnetic  region  and  in  the  Great  Lakes.  Leptodora 
is  always  limnetic  in  its  habits.  It  is  almost  perfectly  transparent; 
the  dark  eye  and  yellow  stomach  alone  being  visible  when  the  animal 
is  viewed  by  transmitted  light.  It  is  by  far  the  largest  of  the 
Cladocera,  reaching  a  length  of  18  mm.  Its  winter  eggs  hatch  as 
nauplii  and  this  is  the  only  species  of  Cladocera  in  which  this 
characteristic  crustacean  larva  appears. 

The  Cladocera  have  great  economic  value.  Together  with  the 
Copepoda  they  constitute  the  chief  agency  for  converting  the 
smaller  algae  of  fresh  water  into  a  form  edible  by  the  carnivorous 
aquatic  animals.  They  are  the  prey  of  insect  larvae,  which  are  in 
turn  an  important  item  in  the  bill  of  fare  of  the  larger  fishes.  Clado- 
cera are  themselves  of  great  value  as  food  for  young  fishes  and  there 
is  a  period  in  the  life  of  almost  every  fish  when  it  feeds  exclusively 
on  Entomostraca.  Even  the  larger  fishes  do  not  disdain  these 
animals.  The  great  spoonbill  {Polyodon)  fills  its  stomach  with 
Bosminae,  or  other  tiny  inhabitants  of  the  water  from  which  it 
strains  its  food. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  Cladocera  offers  little  of  interest 
that  can  be  stated  in  a  brief  sketch,  chiefly  because  the  species  are 
so  widely  distributed.  Some  species,  like  Chydorus  sphaericus,  are 
cosmopolitan.  A  majority  of  the  species  found  in  this  country  are 
found  also  in  Europe.  Where  a  species  is  peculiar  to  this  region 
it  is  often  but  slightly  different  from  the  European  form.  The 
student  of  Cladocera  should  presume  that  any  species  is  probably 
intercontinental,  though  it  may  prove  to  be  more  restricted  in  its 
range.  The  study  of  our  forms  has  not  gone  far  enough  to  enable 
us  to  speak  of  the  local  distribution  of  each  species  within  the 
general  area  which  it  covers,  but  it  is  known  that  the  rare  species 
are  very  irregularly  distributed.  On  the  whole,  the  fauna  of  the 
various  regions  of  the  country  is  strikingly  similar,  but  with  some 
forms  peculiar  to  each  region.  The  southern  states  contain  numer- 
ous species  which  are  common  to  them  and  to  South  America, 
but  are  not  found  in  the  northern  states. 

The  student  of  Cladocera  will  find  the  cone  net  (p.  68)  the  best 
agent  for  collecting  the  littoral  forms.  The  catch  should  be  put 
into  a  cup,  which  should  be  filled  with  water,  and  the  debris  allowed 
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to  settle  before  pouring  off  the  water  and  the  Crustacea  through  the 
funnel.  As  little  as  possible  of  the  weed  and  debris  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  catch,  since  it  is  a  wearisome  task  to  search  for  the 
various  species  in  a  catch  which  contains  great  masses  of  weed  with 
but  few  Crustacea.  It  is  well  to  retain  a  part  of  the  weed  in  a 
separate  bottle,  so  that  species  which  go  to  the  bottom  may  not 
be  overlooked.  It  is  also  well  to  cover  the  cup  with  one's  hat,  or 
otherwise,  whDe  the  debris  is  settling  so  that  species  which  fly  from 
the  light  may  not  go  into  the  weed  at  the  bottom.  Numerous  hauls 
of  the  net  should  be  made  and  concentrated  so  as  to  give  abundant 
material.  Considerable  experience  with  collections  sent  me  by 
students  of  Cladocera  has  shown  me  that  the  chief  faults  of  the 
collector  are  including  too  much  debris  in  the  catch  and  taking 
too  few  hauls  of  the  dredge. 

The  best  preservative  I  have  found  to  be  strong,  95  per  cent, 
alcohol.  This  keeps  the  shape  of  the  species  as  well  as  or  better 
than  anything  else.  Certain  soft-bodied  forms  with  strong  muscles 
may  be  distorted  by  any  fluid  which  kills  and  hardens  quickly. 
Such  are  Pseudosida,  Latotta^  and  Latonopsis,  and,  to  a  less  degree, 
Moina  and  Diaphanosoma.  For  these  also  we  have  nothing  better 
for  field  use  than  alcohol.  If  their  forms  are  to  be  well  preserved 
they  should  be  killed  individually  by  some  poison  like  osmic  add, 
or  chloral  hydrate,  and  then  hardened  gradually,  according  to  regu- 
lar microscopic  methods.     Formalin  distorts  many  species. 

I  have  found  no  better  mounting  fluid  than  pure  glycerine.  I 
place  the  animal  with  a  small  drop  of  glycerine  in  the  center  of  the 
slide  and  support  the  cover  glass  by  three  bits  of  paper  thick  enough 
to  permit  the  cover  to  press  slightly  on  the  specimen.  The  cover 
glass  is  put  on  carefully  so  that  the  glycerine  occupies  its  center 
only.  A  bit  of  soft  paraffin  (melting  point  about  50°  C.)  is  placed  at 
the  edge  of  the  cover  glass,  and,  on  warming  the  slide,  the  paraf- 
fin melts  and  runs  in,  sealing  the  mount.  The  cover  may  after- 
wards be  cemented  down  by  any  microscopic  cement,  and  this 
should  be  done  if  the  preparation  is  to  be  kept;  but  for  purposes 
of  study  it  is  well  not  to  do  so,  since  an  advantage  of  the  method  is 
the  ease  with  which  the  specimen  can  be  unmounted  for  study  or 
dissection. 
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KEY  TO  NORTH  AMERICAN  FRESH-WATER  CLADOCERA 

I  (248)     Body  and  feet  covered  by  a  bivalve  shell.     Feet  in  general  foliaceous, 
not  plainly  jointed.     .    .    .     Section  A.  Cal;ptom«ra  .    .     3 


3  (18)    Shell  of  ordinary  type.    Antenna  biramous  in  female,  rami  flattened, 
the  dorsal  with  numerous  setae,  both  lateral  and  terminal. 
Family  Sididae  Baird  .    .     4 

Head  large;  cervical  sinus  prcwnt.  Antennules  large,  movable.  Antenaae  with  terminal 
ttUe  only  on  venlral  ramus.  Eye  large,  with  numerous  lenses:  ocellus  smalt  or  absent.  lotev 
tine  simple,  usually  with  more  or  less  distinct  median  cecum  or  enlsrgemeal  at  anterior  end; 


S'  '  with  1  hepatic   ceca.      Meart  elongated.     Male  usually  h 
mt 


the  nagejlum  united  with  the  base  into  one  structure,  long,  tapering,  with  a  ro«  of  fine  spinutei 
toward  apei;  usually  with  grasping  organ  on  first  foot  and  copulalury  organs  on  post -abdomen. 

4  (s)     Dorsal  r 

Head  with  large  gland  on  doraal  side:  pointed  rostrum;  no  fomices.  Antenuules  of  9 
Bttached  to  side  of  rostrum,  short,  truncate,  with  short  Hageilum.  Ventral  ramus  of  antennae 
3-jointed.     Antennules  of  $  very  long;  no  copulaloty  organ;   RrsI  foot  with  hook. 

Only  one  American  species.  .    .   Sida  cryslailina  (0.  F.  MUller)  1785. 


Pic.  laji.  Sida  cryilalli. 
Color  yellowisb-hyaline 
Common  iu  lakes  and  ponds  among  needs. 

5  {4)     Dorsal  ramus  of  antenna  2-jointed * 


6  (9)     With  lateral  expansion  on  basal  joint  of  dorsal  ramus  of  a 

Lalona  Straus  1830  .    .     7 

Ijuge,  tongue-shaped  projection  on  ventral  side  of  head,  its  ventral  surface  concave.  Ventral 
ramus  of  antennae  3-joinled,  Long  setae  on  posterior  margin  of  vaJves.  Eye  dorsal,  far  frotn 
optic  ganglion,      {  with  copulatory  organ;  no  twok.  on  first  foot. 
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7  (8)     Aotennary  eipanaon  very  large;  no  hepatic  ceca. 

Lalona  seti/era  (0.  F.  Mtlller)  1785. 

AnCennulea  o(  both  sexes  alike,  bent,  with  large,  hairy  llasellum  set  on  at  angle,  looking  like 

continuation  al  base.     Color  yellow;    nol  transparent;    old    9  often  with  brilliant  colore  in 

late  sutunm.   Length.  9,  i.o-i.omm,;  ^.ca.i.smm.    Widelydistributed.bulneverabuiidaiit, 


8(7)     Aotennary  expansion  small;  hepatic 


Antennule  of  $  with  basal  part 
like  other  Hididae.  Color  yellow. 
Michigan,  Maine;  in  weedy 


present. 

Lalona  parviremis  Birge  igio. 

jm,  like  LalnHOpsii;  of  S  very  long, 
I,;  {.o.Smni.    Northern Wisomsin, 


Flc.  Josj.    Latsna  parvi- 

9  (6)     Without  lateral  expansion  of  a 


10(13)     No  spines  on  post-abdomen.   .     Dia phattosoma  F'lxhei  iSso  ■    ■     ^i 

No  rostnun,  (omii,  or  ocellus.     Antennule  small,  truncated;   oHactory  setae  terminal,  with 
■lender  flajKllum.^   DormI  ramus  of  antennae  i-jolnted;  ventral  j-jointed.     Claws  with  j  bainJ 
ulatory  organ;  book  on  first 'oot. 
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It  (13)     Reflexed  antenna  not  reaching  posterior  margin  of  valves. 

Diaphanosoma  braekyurum  (Litven)  1848. 


Eye  pigmeat  larger  eye  filTing  end  of  head-     Color  yd- 
lowisb-transparenc.     Length,  ViOS-o.giiim.;  $,a 


LI,  r  ,  v.o-u.vuuu-p  (Jfta 
and  weedy  marjtina  of  U 
des  a  merely  s  limnetic  ^ 


Diaplmtewma  brackyvitm. 


13  (11)    Antenna  when  reflexed  reaches  or  exceeds  posterior  margin  of  valves. 
Diaphanosoma  Uuchlenbergianum  Fischer 
1850. 


E)e  not  filling  end  of  bead,  pigment  mull. 
Color  hyaline.  Length,  S,  0.0-1.2  mm.;  S.lo 
o  6  nun.    Common  in  open  inters  ol  lakes. 


13  (10)    Spines  on  post-abdomen 14 

14  (17)     Eye  dorsal,  far  from  insertion  of  antennule  and  optic  ganglion.    No 

rostrum Latonopsis  Sars  1888  .    .     15 

No  tongue-shaped  process  on  venlial  side  of  head,  01  anlennaiy  eiponsioo.  Otherwise  much 
Hke  Lalcna  paniremis.  I*osterior  marcin  of  valves  with  very  long  setae  (often  lost).  S  with 
long  antennule,  copulatory  organ,  and  hoak  on  first  foot. 

15  (16)    Shell  gland  drawn  out  into  very  long  posterior  loop. 
Laloniipsis  iKcidentaHs  Wage  i8gi, 

Post-abJomcn  wilh  aliout  g  small  anal  spines.  Color  yellowish-Iran*- 
pannt  Lenglh.  ' '  to  i  8  nun  *  J  caoOmm  New  England  to  Colorado 
and  Teias   m  weedy  pools  and  laces 
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16  (15)     Shell  gland  of  ordinary  form.  .    .  Lalonoptit  fasdctdala  Daday  1905. 

PcMt-abdomcD  with  projections  on  doisal  (posteiior)  margiD  and  1 2-14  diuteia  o(  j-j  bacct- 
•haped  anal  spineg.  Color  velloimh.  Lengtb,  f ,  to  1.0  mm.;  S,  to  i-o  in'  '  -  '-'— - 
Te»Ui  in  wcMly  pools  and  lakes. 


/•udaJcIa;  t,  PietiJcnda  NdaHala. 


17  (14)    Eye  ventral  or  in  middle  of  head.    Rostrum  present, 

Pseudosida  Herrick  1884. 
Only  one  Anierican  species.     .    .     Pseudosida  bidentata  Henick  1884. 

General  fonn  tike  Sida  but  head  more  depressed  and  dorsum  more  arched.  Rostnim  present; 
m  fonii»  or  cervical  glands.  Antennules  attached  as  in  Sida,  long  basal  part  with  olfactory 
■Etae  on  side,  and  long  flexible  flagellum.  Dorsal  ramus  of  antennae  with  1,  ventral  with  3, 
jcdnts;  setae  very  unequal  in  length.  Post -abdomen  with  about  14  dusters  of  spiDul^s;  daws 
with  1  laige  basal  sranes  and  a  very  small  spine  proumal  10  them. 

S  with  uitcnniJe  of  staodaid  fonn:  copulatoiy  organs.  Complei  grayling  apparatus  OQ 
firstfoot. 

Color  yellowish,  semi-ttanqxuEot.  Length,  $,  to  i.Sor  1.0  nun.;  j,a.ginm.  Soutlieni 
Mat«^  in  pootoaod  lakes. 


I,S«  alw  Fig.  105BJ 
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18  (3)     Enclosed  in  gelatinous  mantle.     Antennae  simple  in  female,  cylindrical, 
with  3  terminal  setae Family  HoLOPEDroAE  Sars. 

Animal  enclosed  in  a.  large,  Klobular.  traiupucnt.  delicate  but  touch,  geUtioous  case.  opcD 
venlrally  and  [uiming  2  valves.  Body  much  compresaed,  shell  uf  head  and  body  very  thin  and 
high,  as  seen  from  ade,  leaving  uncovered  the  mouth  parts,  the  ends  of  the  leet,  and  the  hind 

Cof  body,  Anteiuiulc  small,  tued;  with  5-6  olfactoiy  setae  and  lateral  sense-bait,  but  ttn 
^llum.  Antennae  in  9  long;  basal  joint  curved  annulated  the  single  lamus  1  jomted; 
anteimae  of  3  bitamaus.  Post -abdomen  laiBe. 
fleshy,  not  bent  forward;  with  rather  long, 
curved  anal  siHnes  and  clusters  of  very  fine 
■pinules;  abdominal  setae  long,  set  on  single, 
Ions,  conical  projection.  Claws  lone,  curved, 
denticulate,  not  set  oS  from  body  by  distinct 
joint.  Eye  small,  with  numerous  lenses;  ocellus 
■mall.  Intestine  simple  with  i  hepatic  ceca. 
Branchial  sac  on  second  to  fifth  feet.  Color 
transparent.    Swims  on  its  bacL. 


Sole  genus  with  characters  of  family, 
"  '  ■   '■   «Zaddachi8ss  .   ,   15 


19  (20)     Ventral   margins  of  valves 
with  fine  spines. 
Hotopedium  gibberum  Zaddach  1855. 


basal  spine.      Length,  9, 
J    0.5-0.6  mm. 
This  remaikabte  and  beai 

northern  lakes;  has  been  I 
Great  Lakes,  and  in  many  ir 
both  lakes  and  smaller  bodi< 

Fici,  1060,  1061,  a.  Balita 
(nbtlDoua  case  not  shown 
Rg.  .o6i.) 


ao  (19)    Ventral  margin  of  valves  smooth, 

Hotopedium  arnaamicum  Stingelin  1904. 


Post-abdomen   short,   blunt   (ca. 

.je-fourth  of  body  in  length),  with 

^  9^  ■'    T  8  anal  spines,  the  row  continued 


I  by  y-a,  very  small  spinu 
t_  laws  without  basal  spine.  Abdom- 
inal setae  very  long  and  3-jointed.  J 
unknown.  Lenglh.9,  i.omm.  Lakt 
Charles,  Louisiana. 


s.  BoUffdiitm  fiWcniM. 
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31  (i)    five  or  sx  pairs  oF  feet.    First  and  second  pairs  more  or  less  prehen- 
sile, others  foliaceous.  .   .   .   Tribe  II.  Anomopoda  .   .     39 


33  (7<^>  83)  Anteunules  of  female  usually  small,  sometimes  rudimentary;  if 
large,  never  inserted  at  anterior  end  of  ventral  surface  of 
head.  Dorsal  ramus  of  antenna  4-jointed,  ventral  ramus 
3-jointed.     Intestine  simple  with  1  hepatic  ceca. 

Family  Daphnidae  Straus  .    .     34 

Five  pain  ol  tect.  the  &rst  two  prehensile  and  without  branchial  lamella:  (be  filth  with  large 

recurved  seta,  extending  around  branchial  sac.     AateoDules  ia  general  small  or  nidirneotair, 

umI  when  large  not  *l  the  anterioreitremityof  the  head.    Antennae  long,  not  strong,  cylindriou, 

stinctly  set  off  from  body,  usually  more  or  less  compressed. 


$  usually  with  book  on  Srst  foot. 

34  (48)     Rostrum  present 3$ 

as  (39)    No  cervical  sinus.     Valves  with  polygonal,  usually  rhomboidal,  mark- 
ing, and  with  a  posterior  spine.     Crest  on  dorsal  side  of  head. 
Dapfmic  0.  F.  Muller  1785  .    .     26 

Fonn  oval  or  elliptical,  eicept  as  modified  by  crest  of  head  (helmet)  in  some  spedes.  Body 
always  compressed,  often  greatly  so.  Valves  reticulated;  dorsal  and  ventral  margins  rounding 
over  toward  each  other  and  provided  with  spinules  along  posterior  part.  Rostrum  well-marlted 
in  9  snd  pointed,  Antennules  small  or  rudimentary,  not  movable,  placed  behind  rostrum. 
Abdominal  processes  3-4.  all  ordinarily  developed;  the  anterior  especially  long,  tongue-shaped 
■od  bent  forward.     Ephippium  with  1  eggs.     Summer  eggs  often  ve>y  numerous. 

Head  of  S  without  rostrum;  antennules  large,  tnovable,  ordinarily  with  long,  stcut,  aoteriot 
■eta  or  flagellum;  ^t  foot  with  hoolt  and  long  flagdliUD. 

a6  {34)     Claws  with  pecten 37 

37  (30)    Heavy,  thick-bodied  forms.    Fornix  and  secondary  fornix  {Fig.  1063) 
well  developed.    Distal  pecten  with  more  than  13  teeth.  .   38 

B  (39)    Antennules  large   for  gentis;    post-abdomen   with   deeply   ^nuate 

margin Daphnia  magna  Straus  1810. 


Form  rounded  or  oval,  body  thick  and  heavy,  not  transparent. 
Post-abdomen  long,  with  deep  indentation  behind  anus,  breaking 
through  row  of  anal  spines.  These  are  about  11  in  proiimal  and 
8-10  in  distal  set.  Claws  with  two  pectens  of  numerous  teeth. 
Ephippium  characteristic;  dorsal  margin  of  valves  separates  with 
It  both  behind  and  before;  3  eggs,  placed  obliquely.  Summer 
eggsnumerous.  Length.9,  tosomm.:^,  i.onun.ormore.  The 
largest  ol  the  family.  Maine,  Colorado,  Nebraska,  N,  Dakota 
California. 
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sg  (38)    Rostrum  and  antennules  ^H^«x-like;     post-abdomen  tapered,  not 
sinuate Dapknia  pnllacea  (Baiid)  1850. 


General  form  tike  D.  magna  bul  imaller  uul  more  tlsn*- 

parent.  Post-abdomen  lipering,  not  sinuate,  with  ibout  10 
■nal  (eethaudnunydiutcnof  short,  fine  hain.  Cbmwitb 
two  pecteni,  the  distal  having  about  i  j  teeth.    Length,  J ,  to 

i.Smm,  be^desspineof  o.Snun.;   ^,  to  1.8mm.    NebratJtA, 


Fio.  loGi.    Dafinia 


30  (17)     Secondary  fornix  rudimentary  or  very  small.      Teeth  of  distal  pecten 

rarely  exceeding  10,  usually  fewer 31 

31  (33,  33)     Ocellus  present;  head  not  helmeted. 
Daphnia  puJex  (de  Geer)  1778. 

Body  Mout  md 
heavy;  usually  not 
tiansparent.  An- 
tennules  very  small, 
lag  as  papillae  on  poi- 


.  . .;  ephipfMum  with  two  cgga 
placed  ncsily  vertically 

Color  red  to  ycUow-brown,  very  variabk. 
Length.  $,  to  1.5  mm.    In  pools  and  lakei  In 

all  tegioi  --r-.:.. 

Fic.  1004.    DafMa  paia. 


varictiea.  many  of  which  have  been  de- 
SCtibed  as  distinct  spedes.  The  itudent 
will  be  raie  in  assigning  to  puUx  all  opaque, 
heavy-bodied  forms  with  pectinate  claws. 
In  many  cases  the  idenUfication  of  the 
variety  ia  more  important  than  that  of  the 
■pedes,  but  the  varieties  have  not  been 
worked  out  for  this  countty.     A  few  may 

FnM.io6s,io66.  CaMw< f"'", poit^bdomen 

Var.  pulitaria  Forbes.  A  semi-tniu- 
parent  linmcttc  form,  very  dose  to  puUx, 
but  more  slightly  built.  Long  spine. 
Common  ia  lakes. 

Var,  cUlttrala  Forbes.  Only  11  anal 
sranes.  Pert  en  with  j-^  large  teeth. 
Yellowslone. 

Var.  mitimkaka  Herridc.  Slight  angle 
over  heart  in  adult  9  ;  stroog  tooth  in  $ 
and  young.     Minnesota  and  elsewhere. 

Var.  ebtnia  Kura,     Spine  very  short  or 
id  pointed.     Maine,  Wisconsin,  soulbetn  lUlet. 
—  long  and  continued  badiward,  lying  dose  to 
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33(31,33)    Ocellus  preseat;  bead  helmeted.    .     Daphnia  arcuaia  Fmhea  1893. 

V«y  transparent.  Veitei  rounded,  rostrum  extending  bad- 
naid  and  applied  la  margin  of  valves.  Slender  spine  projectiog 
(mm  middle  of  valves.  Anal  ^ines  about  lo-u;  claws  witfi 
distal  peclen  of  some  6  teeth.  Length  ol  9  to  a  mm.,  beudea 
spiDC  tj  about  o.s  mm.  Wyoming,  Wisconsin;  in  open  waters  of 
lakes 

This  species  (onns  a  transition  to  the  rarxuna  forms. 


i)    Ocellusabsent,  head  helmeted.  .  Daphnia  relrocurva  FoTbes  1&S2. 

■'^  Body  much  compressed,  pelludd.      Eye  smalt,  with 

numerous  projecting  lenses  and  little  pigment;  no  ocellus. 
Spine  ordinarily  above  middle  of  valves,  directed  upwanl. 
Crest  very  variable,  often  enormous.     Claws  with  two 
pectcns,  the  distal  of  7-0  teeth.    Anal  spines  7-11.    Sum- 
mer eggs  ordinarily  i;  sometimes  as  many  as6.    Length, 
9,  to  a.o  mm.,  besides  spine,  which  may  reach  o.j  mm. 
Widely  distributed 
in  limnetic  region  of 
lakes.  Shape  oi  head 
extremely     variable; 
all  forms  fnxn  vai. 
btfnupi        B  i  r  g  e  , 
where   the    crest   b 
hardly  visible,  to  the 
msion  shown  by  refro- 
pto|>er.    This  spcdea  replaces 
United  States  the  European  O. 
I.  which  is  related  to  D.  longi- 
tinna,  much  as  this  form  is  to  i>,  ^ufei. 
"  TO  never  has  the  extremely 

form  of  head  which  chcmUM 


Fni.  loGB.    Dapkma 


a  that  all  the  piJex  forms  (ji.  ji,  a)  must  tie  united  into  one 

34  (36)     Claws  without  pectcn 35 

35  (38)     OceUus  present,  though  small. 

D(i/>AnM/ongw^iHa(0.  F.  Mliller)  1785  .    .     36 

Spine  long:  claws  without  pectcn.  Male  without  long  papilla  on  posterior  part  of  body. 
This  species  is  so  variable  that  almost  no  characters  can  be  given  for  it.  It  is  less  robust  than 
the  pulex  forms,  ordinarily  fairiy  transparent;  often  hyaline.  This  part  of  the  spedes  divides 
ai  nnrr  into  1  jiH-iions  or  subspecies,  each  with  numerous  varieties  which  have  never  beea 
D  the  United  States. 


ia  loniiipina-    (Set  alu  Fig.  n 
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36(37)     Head  not  helmeted;  eye  dose  to  margin.  .  Daphitia  longtspina  propei. 

There  are  numerous  varieties  of  D.  lansispina  proper;  depending  on  proportion  of  vtXva,  etc. 
Hk  head  may  be  large  or  small,  its  ventral  margin  straight,  concave,  or  convei.  The  eye  may 
hive  a  large  pigment  with  few  lenses  embedded  in  i(,  or  il  may  be  smaller  with  numerous  pro- 
jecting lenses. 

Found  in  all  regions  of  the  United  Sutes. 

37  (36)     Head  helmeted  and  eye  therefore  removed  from  margin.     Usually 

more  delicate  and  transparent  than  36. 

Daphnia  longispina  var,  hyaltna  Leydig  186a 

D.  ImgiipiHa  var.  hyatina  varies  conspicuously  and  greatly  in  the  form  and  size  o(  the  crest 
Uid  of  tbe  ventral  and  dorsal  margins  of  the  head,  which  may  be  concave,  convex,  or  straight 
wilh  any  form  of  crest.  The  crest  may  be  small  an.i  rounded  (var.  kyaiina  lypica);  Kitended 
into  a  broad  semi-elliptical  form  (form  mtmtolae);  more  or  less  triangular,  with  an  acute  point 
in  front  (form  galtala);  which  may  be  extended  into  a  slwrt  spine.  An  indermite  number  of 
other  forms  are  present,  some  of  which  have  been  studied  and  described  but  not  named  by 
Entemann.  The  form  of  the  crest  in  specimens  from  any  one  lake  is  faiHy  uniform  (though 
J  varieties  may  be  present),  changing  with  the  season  being  larger  in  summer  than  in  spring. 
Adjacent  lakes  may  vary  greatly.  Deep  water  forms  usually  have  smaller  crests  than  those 
from  the  shallow  surface  water.  All  varieties  found  m  open  water  of  laki,s  in  all  paru  of  the 
ODUatry. 


Xnaaju. 

■  1070, 1071.    DafJmla  Impifiiia  var  kyahita     A  and  B,  farm  ty 
D  lorm  (iJaua 

Ocellus  absent;  head  helmeted. 


Daphnia  longispi. 

na  var.  longiremis  Sars  1861. 

Valves  broadly  oval:  '. 

ipine  long  and  slender.     Head  small  i 

ind  roundeQ  with  crest.     Antennae 

voy  long,  reaching  well  t 

oward  posterior  margin  of  valves  whe 

n  retleied.    length.  9 .  to  i  .5  mm. 

talive  of  the  Eurnpeao  cuiullata  groi 

dwibt  othe    forms  w      h 

n  deep  water  of  lakes  in  loutherD 

(an  of  BUte    m  surfa 

B  wa  ers  in  no   hem  part 

Dafhrnia  Imtittmk 
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39  (as)    Cervical  sinus  present.    No  crest 40 

40  (45)     Valves  transversely  striated.     Post-abdomen  broad,  with  indenta- 

tion in  wluch  anus  opens. 

Simocephaius  Schoedler  1858  .   .     41 

Head  and  roslruni  small.      Valves  large,  somewhat 

letimes  a  posteijor  spinei  marked  nitb  oblique  suia^ 

"^        ....  p,,j(;js5(5  developed, 


Body  Urge  and  heavy;  shell  thick, 
quadrate,  with  rounded  angles  and  so 
g  iiregularly  arid  with 


placed  Eai  «part.  Post-abdomen  large,  broad,  truncate,  posterior  end  emar^i 
ing  the  anal  spines.  Claws  rather  straight,  always  denticulate,  sometimes  pectmale.  Summer 
exgs  DUmenius:  ephippium  laige,  triangular,  with  one  egg.  Antennules  of  S  'i^'  ?  ^^^  witb 
auteral lense.bairs.  Fint  loot  without  Bogellum and  witii  small  hook.  Foot  swimmer;  swims 
often  on  its  bock.     Color  yellow  to  yellow  brown. 

41  (44)     Vertex  roiuided,  smooth.     No  posterior  spine  on  valves 41 

43  (43)    OceUtis  elongated.    Vertex  rounded  over.     Claws  denticulate. 

Simouphaius  velulus  (O.  F.  Miiller)  1776. 


Post  abdomen    very    broad     de^ly 

cicasmg  from  the  claws  the  larger 
bent  and  ciliate  at  the  base  CUws 
long  lender  little  curved  denticulate 
onlj       Length    5    to  j  o  mm      J    ca 

Not  very  abundant  but  found  every 
where  m  weedy  water 
Fic  1S7]     SimtdtluiliH  kMw  with 


43  (43)    Ocellus  rhomboidal  01  round      Vertex  with  obtuse  or  rounded  angle 
Claws  pectinate.  .    .     Simocephaius  exspirwsus  iK<Kh)  1S41. 


Valves  much  as  in  velulus,  but  striae  do  not 
anastomose  bo  freely.    Post  .abdomen  slightly 

evenly  curved,  not  Dent;  claws  with  pecten  of 
8-13  Iccth  and  denticulate.  Color  and  gen- 
eral appearand;  much  as  preceding  spedes. 
Length,  9pCo3.omm.;   2,loi,jnim. 

Not    common;    reported    from   Massachu- 
setts, Wisconsin,  and  the  southern  states. 
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t  (41)  Vertex  anguiated,  spinous.  Blunt,  rounded  posterior  spine  on 
valves  in  old  individuab.  Ocellus  rhomboidal  or  triangular, 
rarely  elongated.   .    .    Stmoapkalus  semilatus  {Koch)  1S41. 


Anal  ijaaes  8-11.  the  larger  bent  and  dliate.    Ckws  with  fine 
denticles.    Color  yellow  or  brownJBti.    Length,  9.  a.S-3.0  mm.; 

Conunoa  everywhere  amoog  weeds;  the  most  abunduit  spe- 
cies.   Very  variable  in  outlioe  of  bead. 


45  (40)     Valves  obscurely  reticulated  and  with  some  striae.      Posterior  and 

ventral  margins  straight,  the  latter  extended  into  a  point  or 
spine Scapholeberis  Schoedler  1858  .    .     46 

Body  DO!  compressed;  shape  more  or  less  quadrate.  Cervical  ^nus  deep.  Fomiccs  and 
rostrum  wet)  developed.  Head  small,  depressed.  Valves  almost  rectangular,  the  infero- 
poalea]  angle  oF  each  produced  into  a  longer  or  shorter  spine;  ventral  margin  witb  short,  fine 
setae.  Claws  denlioilate,  nut  pectinate.  One  abdominaJ  projection  developed,  Antennules 
tfnall,  about  alike  in  both  sejies,  borne  behind  the  rostrum.  Summer  eggs  numerous;  one 
ephippial  egg.      S  much  like  9  I  ^oo\i.  on  first  foot. 

46  (47)     Color  usually  dark,  often  nearly  black. 

ScaphaUberis  mucronala  (O,  F,  MUller)  1785. 

Valves  arched  doraally  in  old 
specimens;  posterior  and  ven- 
tral margins  straight;  at  their 
C'  mclion  a  spine  often  short, 
ut  often  very  long;  In  \ 


movable,  set  behind 
Post-abdomen  short  ahd  broad, 
rounded  at  posterior  eod;  i-6 
ana]  teetb.  Length,  9,  o.S-iJl 
mm.;  $  ,  a.,  o.s  mm. 

The  form  with  frontal  ipinc 
has  never  been  found  in  the 
UnitedStates.  Commouevery- 
whete  in  pools  and  lakes  in 
weedy  water,  or  swimming  oD 
Flo.  1076.    Seafluliinis  wmcrmcla.  its  back  near  or  at  the  surface. 

47  (4$)     Color  whitish  or  greenish;  transparent  or  opaque,  not  black. 

Scapholeberis  auriia  (Fischer)  1S49. 


Head  larger  than  In  miuranala,  rostrum  long,  lying  against 
margin  of  valves,  Antennules  behind  rostrum,  conical,  large,  and 
movable;  sense-hair  about  middle.  Valves  with  blunt  projection 
at  infero-posleal  angle,  obscurely  striate  and  reticulate  in  front, 
and  with  small  elevations  elsewhere.     Length,    $,  ca   i.o  mm.; 

Not  common;  in  weedy  pools  and  marginsof  lakes.   Northcm 
FiO.  I07T.    SeafMtiirU  aanf*. 
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48  (14}    No  rostrum.    Cervical  sinus  present 49 


49  (65)     Head    sm^    and   depressed.    Antennules   small.     Valves   oval   or 
round.    No  post-anal  extension  of  pcst-abdomen. 

Ceriodapknia  Dana  1853  .    .     50 

General  fonn  rounded  or  oval;  size  small,  rarely  eicecding  i  mm.  Vertex  a  rounded  or  uin- 
Ur  prDJectiun.  usually  nearly  filled  by  eye.  Valves  oval  or  round  to  subquadnte,  uniuly 
ending  jn  a  sharp  dorsal  angle  or  short  spine.  Anlennules  not  very  freely  movable.  One 
•bdomioal  process  ordinarily  developed.  Post-abdomen  o[  various  fotms,  l^ge.  Ephipptum 
triiDgutar,  with  one  egg  placed  longitudinally,  Antennules  oi  S  with  long,  stout  leta,  modi- 
fication of  flagellum;  first  foot  with  hook  and  long  Sagellum,  Fre«  iwinuniog;  motion 
saltatory. 


50  (51)     Head  with  a  short  spine  or  horn. 


Ceriodapknia  rigaudi  Richard  1894. 

Valves  reticulated.  Head  produced  in  front  of  antennules  into  ■ 
short,  conical,  sharp-pointed,  hornlike  process.  Two  abdominal  proc- 
esses, Post-abdomeo  with  $-6  anal  spines.  Claws  smooth  or  den- 
ticulate. Antennules  rather  slender;  lateral  scDse-hair  aomeiiThat 
distal  to  middle.    Length  of  9 ,  0.4-0.5  mm.;  J  (South  American), 

Pools;  Louisiana,  Texas. 

The  form  with  horn  on  vertex  also  is  found  In  South  America, 
mingled  with  typical  C.  rigaudi.    Probably  both  forms  should  be  in- 

duded  in  C.  coraiiJa  Sars. 


Flo.  1078.   Ctriaiafkma  ritaiM. 


SI  (50)-  Head  without  horn. 
53  (S3)     Claws  pectinate. 


Ceriodapknia  reticulata  (Jurine)  i8io. 


Head  obtusely,  or  not  at  all,  tngu- 
lated  in  front  of  antennules.  Valves 
reticulated,  ending  in  spine  or  angle. 
Anlennules  small,  with  sense-hair  near 
apex.  Anal  spines  7-10.  Claws  with 
pecten  of  b-10  teeth  and  denticulate. 
Color  variable,  shades  of  red  and  yd- 
low.  Length  of  9,  0.6-1.4  mm.:  o( 
^.o,4-o.flnun. 

Common,  widely  distributed. 


Ccriajatlmi*  itOaUt,  with 


53(52)     Claws  not  pectinate 5^ 
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54  (55)     Head  and  valves  strongly  reticulated  and  covered  with  r 

short  spinules Ceriodaphnia  acanlhina  Ross  1897. 

General  shape  rotund  with  well -developed  spine.     Head  much  depressed,  nol  angul&ted  in 
■  of  antennules  or  at  verlex.   Antennules  sbor"       ' '' '  '      ■■■-■-■  .»    . 


Fig.  loBc.    Crrialatliniit  ataailiina.  Fio  loSi      Details  ol  nlve  miKheoluied 

55  (54)     Valves  not  spinulated 

56  (57, 62)     Post-abdomen    abruptly    cut    into    near    apex,    serrate    above, 
spines  below Ceriodaphnia  megalops  Sars  1861. 


ss 


Head  angutated  before 

ule*;  vi 

lives  stria 

led.    Anten- 

nules  with  sense-hair  nea 

.     Pasl-abdomen 

broad.  with 

an  angle  near  ap«,  cut  ii 

ito  bell 

DwangI 

e,  finely  s 

enate  above 

snd  with  7-0  slender  anal 
Lenph,  9,i,o-i.smm,; 

spines 

below. 

Claws  n. 

S.o. 

6-0.8  m 

Widely  dislributed  but 

57(56,62)     Post-abdomcnnot  cut  into;  of  ordinary  form 58 

58  (s9)    Fornices  projecting  into  spinous  processes.     Eye  small. 

Ceriodaphnia  lacuslris  Birge  1893. 
Head  angulated  in  front  of  u- 

Fomices  very  broad,  triangular; 
with  Einnes  at  tip.    Valves  with 

times  divided,  but  usually  with 
3-4  spinutea.  Post-abdomen  like  C. 
i/Badrangida.  d  unknown.  Color 
yellow,  transparent.    Length,   9- 


o.8-o,g 


,   Michigan; .  Smnctic 
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59(58)     Fomices  of  ordinary  fonn;  eye  large 60 

60  (61)     Head  inflated  in  front  of  antennules.     Small  fonn  not  exceeding 

mm Ceriodaphnia  pulchdla  Sara  1863. 

Fomi  of  ordinaiy  type.  Head  rounded  in  froat:  inflated  tn 
region  behind  eye.  angukled  in  front  of  antennules.  VJves  retic- 
ulated but  not  plainly  bo.  Poat-abdamen  not  sinuate  above  anal 
ajsnes,  which  number  7-10.  Lai«tli,  S .  0.4-0.7  mm.;  tf ,  o.s  nun. 
Found  among  weeds  and  limnetic  in  lakes  and  in  pools;  repoited 
from  all  regions.  Forms  agrenog  perfectly  with  this  desiziption 
may  be  found,  as  also  Quadranniila  larms.  but  other  varieties  occur 
which  are  difficult  to  assign  to  either  spedea,  but  which  •>  cloaely 
agree  with  them  as  to  reader  it  impossible  to  make  a  new  sptdta 


61  (60)     Head  angulated  but  not  inflated  in  front  of  antennules.      Length  to 
1.0  mm.    .    .  Ceriodaphnui  qmdrangula  (0.  F.  M\i]\eT)  ijSs. 

General  form  like  reliciAUa.  Valves  reticulated,  often  not  plainly  marked.  Antennulei 
with  lateral  sense-hair  near  apei.  Post-abdomen  narrow! ngtowam  apci.  often,  hut  notalwajn, 
sinuate  above  anal  spines;  these  number  ;-g.  Claws  targe,  denticulate.  S  antennules  with 
long  Sagellum,  hook-like  at  tip.     Color  transparent  to  (Moldsh  opaque.    Length,   !,  to  i.o 

Common  in  all  regions:  found  both  among 
weeds  and  limnetic.  C  siUuta  Hetijck  seenu 
to  be  ■  large  variety  ol  this  apedet. 


Pigs.  logj.  t<«6.    CfrMaMaid  ipiadrantida. 

62  (56,  57)     Post-abdomen  very  broad,  obliquely  truncate 63 

63  (64)     Vertex  evenly  roimdtd,  without  spines.     Antennules  moderate. 
Ceriodaphnia  lalicaudata  V.  E.  MUller  1867. 

General  form  round.  Valves  ventricoie 
below.  I'ost-abdamen  Urge,  dilated  near 
middle,  obliquely  truncxted  and  bearing 
8-1 1  spines  on  lower  margin.  Clans  twig, 
denticulate.  Color  transparent  or  opaque, 
through  red  and  red-brown  to  nearly  black. 
Length,  9.  (o  1.0  mm.,  but  not  seen  larger 
than  0.7  mm.  in  United  Sutea;    $,Xo  0.I 


Wis 


DnsJn  and  Minnesota  to  Florida,  Lov- 
na.  and  Texas. 
rhia  ajiccies  is  C.  coniart  Birge. 

FiO,  1087.     CcnoiaflMU 
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Vertex  angukted,  with  spines.    Antennules  long. 

Ceriodaphnia  rotunda  Sars  1861. 

General  form  much  like  preceding.  Head  angled  at  vertei. 
with  ^nes.  Antennules  long  and  Blender.  Fost-abdomen 
somewhat  enlarged,  hut  not  so  much  ss  in  laliiaudala,  lapering 

Color  j'ellowiah  or  brown,  not  transparent.      Length,   J,  to 

""Wisio 

Fia  lots.    CcrfalsfMa  nhmia.    (Afta  LDIjebuig.) 

65  (45)     Head  large  and  usually  extended.     Antennules  large  and  freely 

movable.     Post-abdomen  with  post-anal  extension.    .    .     66 

66  (67)     Body   compressed.     Valves  elliptical,   crested   dorsally,   completely 

covering  body.  Ocellus  present.  Fornix  and  abdominal 
process  well  developed.  .  .  .  Moinodaphnia  Herrick  1887. 
Cervical  sinu*  present:  no  cervical  gland.  Valves  tumid  in  poslenMiorsal  region;  crested: 
minute  spines  on  ventral  margin;  sharp  angle,  not  spine,  at  junction  of  dorsal  and  ventral 
margins;  marked  with  oblique  striae,  usually  iniijible  in  preserved  specimens.  Antennules 
attached  on  ventral  surface  of  head,  sense-hair  about  middle:  olfactory  setae  small.  One  large 
abdominal  process,  broad,  concave  in  front,  somewhat  laddle-shaped,  forming  a  transition  to 
the  condition  in  Moina.  Post-abdomen  as  in  Moina.  with  slenrler  post-anal  projection  bearing 
about  10  finely  dilate  spines  and  a  much  longer  distal  spine  with  3  unequal  prongs,  the  bidtut 
(Fig.  1094).  Claws  denticulate.  Summer  eggs  numerous.  Male  (South  America)  much  like 
Uema,  with  large  curved  antennules. 


Only 


certain  species.  .  Moinodaphnia  nuitleayii  {King)  1S53. 


Color  yellowish,  tnuqiBrent. 
Length    V.ca.  1.0  mm. 

Louisiana.  In  weedy  pools 
and  lakes, 

Hernck's  M.  atabamamt  is  re- 
ported as  larger  [1.68  mm.)  and 
may  possibly  be  a  different  spe- 


Herrick  had  only  Kiag'i 
lery  imperfect  description  for 
comparison  with  his  form,  and 


with   that   from 


Fio  ToSo    UaiHoJalilinia 


67  (66)  Body  thick  and  heavy.  Valves  somewhat  rhomboidal,  not  wholly 
covering  body.  Fornix  small.  Ocellus  absent.  Abdominal 
process  represented  by  horse-shoe  shaped  fold. 

Moina  Baird  1850  .    .     68 

Cervical  sinua  present.  Valves  thin,  obscurely  reticulated  or  striated:  no  posterior  s[Hne. 
Head  large,  thick,  rounded  in  front;  sometimes  with  deep  depression  above  eye;  no  rostrum. 
Antennutes  long,  spindle-shaped,  freely  movable;  lateral  sense-hair  about  middle.  No  regular 
abdominal  projection,  but  in  old  ?  a  horseshoe  shaped  ridge  which  closes  the  brood-cavity. 
Post-abdomen  extended  into  conical  post-anal  part,  bearing  ciliated  spines  and  bident.  Claws 
mall;  abdominal  setae  very  long.  Summer  egn  numerous;  ephippium  oval,  with  i  or  1  eggs. 
Antennule  of  $  very  long  and  stout,  modified^  into  clasping  organ;  denticulate,  with  small 
recurved  books  at  apex.    First  foot  with  hook. 

The  spedes  of  Moina  ordinarily  inhabit  muddy  pools  and  ^milat  places.  They  are  soft- 
bodied,  weak  creatures;  liable  to  be  much  distorted  by  preserving  fluids.  The  apcdei  are  much 
•Uke  and  often  hard  to  distinguish  unless  $  ""i  ephippial  9  *re  pretent. 
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68  (69)     Post-anal  ^ines  fewer  than  8. 


Animal  small,  about  0.5  mm.  long. 
Moina  micrura  Kun  1874. 


Small,  tninspiimit ;  head  rrUti\-ely  vtrj 
Urge;  deep  cervical  siatu;  supn-oculu  de- 
pression irraW  or  atK«nl.  Teimioal  portion 
of  post-abdonien  uiull  with  4-6  spines  and  x 
much  longer  bident.  Cbws  pectiute.  Mala 
nnknown.     Length,  9.0,5-0.6  mm. 

lliiDois,  .\fkanaas,  Louisuma. 


69  (68)     Post-anal  spines  8  01 


:.  Aniniallarger,about  i.omm.c 


71  (7J)    Two  ephippial  eggs; 


ntennules  of  male  with  sense  seta  in  middle. 

Moina  brachiata  (Jiirine)  1810. 

Body  itout,  heavy;  greenish,  not  transparent.  Head  ordinarily  much  depressed,  >o  that 
jrtes  olten  lies  almost  on  level  of  ventral  margin  of  valves.  Deep  supra-ocular  depression. 
Valves  lainlly  reticulated.  Post-anal  spines  7-11  bellies  bidenl;  dairs  pectinate.  Anten- 
...l«  -J   *  _'>k   -■--->----;--.  *-^—-.i----^fl II I -L     r\    ^- .     *.._,_ 


Length,  9  •  to  1-5  mm.;  $  unknown  in 


aulei  of  $  WTtb  4  books;  first  (out  without  flageUui 
Unilod  States. 
Wuomiin,  Nebraska,  Missouri;  no  doubt  widely  distributed.    In  pools. 


73  (71)    One  ephippial  egg 73 
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73  (74)     Valves  smooth;    ephippium   reticulated  around  edges,  smooth  in 
middle;  antennules  of  male  with  sense  seta  near  middle 

Moina  recttrostns  (Leydig)  i860, 
Colockss,  or  with  bluish  casL    Head  ciiended  or  little  dcprtssed    deep  cervital  and  supn- 


io9i     Ephppiuni    A  Uilna 


74  (73)     Valves  striate;   ephippiur 

with  sense  seta  n 

ODSMMi- 


reticukted  all  over;   antennules  of  male 
base,  .    .    .     Moina  affinis  Bilge  1893. 

Much  like  H.  rrcHroUris,  from  which  the 
young  9  ire  hardly  distinguishable,  Anten- 
Duleaof  i  broad,  (rin^red  with  fine  hain  oa 
inner  margin;  4--6  hooks  at  end.   Length,  ?■ 

Wisconsin  to  Louisiana. 
M.  rrcliroslris,  affiais,  and  iracUala  have 
been  olten  confused  in  faunal  lists. 


75(70)  Nosupra-ocular  depression;  claws  not  pectinate;  antennules  of  mate 
with  sense  seta  In  middle  or  below;  first  foot  of  male 
with  long  flagellum.    .    Moina  tnacrocopa  Straus  i8ao. 


a  and  U.  JlattUala  H«- 


Not  very  transparent;  yellowish  or  greenish.    Head  extended. 

Terminal  part  of  poEt-ai>domen  long,  with  lo-ii  spines  besides 
bidenl.  Two  epbippial  %gs.  j  with  elongated  head :  s-6  hooka 
on  anlcnnulc.     Length,  ?,  to  1,8  nun.;  J  ,  o.j-o.e  nun. 

Pools,  Wisconsin,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  N.  Dakou;    doubtleM 
widely  distributed. 

Tins  species  is   " 
dendorf. 


s  M.  paradoxa  Wei! 


Uoitia  maenafa* 
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;6  (aj,  83)    Six  pairs  of  feet    Anteanules  of  female  large,  fixed.    Intcstiae 

simple;  no  ceca Family  BosHiNtDAE  Sars  .   .    77 

3val  or  round.    Vilva  cover  body  uid  abdomen.    Antennuki 
—oovibty  Bird  to  head.    No  ibdomiiut  pcoceu  01  ocellui.    Intettine  without 
coDvoiutiaiu  or  ceca.    AoimaU  small,  rarely  eiceediof  0.5  mm. 

77  (83)  Antennules  of  feiaale  approximately  parallel  to  each  other,  curving 
backward,  fixed  to  head;  olfactory  setae  on  side,  usually 
□ear  base BosminoBAiid  1845  .    .    78 

Animal  uiually  hyaline:  valvea  Ihin;  infero-postealangle  with  spine  —  the  miKro.  Antennulei 
oi  9  immavably  Gied  to  head:  olfactory  setae  on  side,  with  unall  trianfcular  plate  above  them: 
dktal  postiod  of  aotennules  looks  scgmcQted.  Antennae  with  y  and  4-JDinted  ramus.  Poat- 
abdomcn  Kunewhat  quadrate;  anui  terminal:  spines  small  and  inconspicuoui;  claws  set  on  a 
cyliodrical  process.  S  smaller  than  9.  ""th  abort,  blunt  rostrum;  large  free  anteonules;  book 
■od  long  flagdium  on  lint  foot. 

Little  worlc  has  been  done  in  this  country  on  this  very  difficult  genus;  but  it  is  certain  thers 
are  not  so  many  4>ecies  nor  so  great  ao  amount  ol  variation  here  as  in  Europe. 


78  (79)     Claws  with  two  series  of  spinules. 

Bosmina  tongirostris  (O.  F.  MuUer)  1785. 

TwoMiieaof  ipinulesoo 
dawq.  the  basal  increaaing 
In  length  dialally.  contin- 
ued by  veiy  fine  denticles 
to  tip  of  claw.  Fnmtal 
sense  hair  about  midway 
between  eye  and  junction 
of  antennules.  Antennules 
moderate   a     short    (var. 


curved  at  apex  (va 


variable  In  open  w 
of  lakes  n  weedy  r 
gins,  in  poolt  and  nun 


Flo.  1096.    BuMtni  Imii 


highly  niafiUfied. 


79  (78)     Claws  with  basal  series  ol  spicules  only 8p 
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80  (81)     Mucro  shorter  than  cUws  and  process  beariog  them. 

Bosmina  obtusi/ostris  Sare  1861. 

Ftontsl  sense-hair  near  junclion  of  aotennules     Antennuks  shorter  Iban  length  of  valves. 
SbeU  rettculaled  or  smooth     Lenj!th    9   oj-05  mm. 

In  pooh  and  lakes    not  rare    very  vanaUe 


Bosmina  Umgispina  Leydig  i86a 


Frontal  Knse-hair  near  junction  of  antennuler 
_ucro  and  antennulcs  long.  Shell  striated,  marki 
tpedally  plain  on  head.    Traosparent.    Length, 


Antennules  united  at  base,  and  diverging  at  apex; 
olfactory  setae  on  their  ventral  side. 

Bosminopsis  Richard  1895. 

Sole  American  species Bosminopsis  deitersi  Richard  1S95. 

In  general  much  like  Bos- 
mina, Basal  part  of  anten- 
nules united  with  each  other 
and  head  to  form  very  long 
roslrrim;  diverging  laterally 
near  apex,  with  long,  strag- 
gling, oUactory  setae.  AotCD- 
nawithj-jointcdrami.  Posl- 
abdomen  tapering  to  point  at 
claws;  I  large  spine  near 
claws  and  several  very  mi- 

S  with  laigE  movable  an- 
tennules; short  rostrum;  first 
foot  with  hook  and  flagtUum. 
Length.J.ca. o.isnim.;  St 

Lake  Charles  and  Calcuieu 
FN.  w».    Batmiiuttit  itiUnL  Riv«,  L*. 
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83  (23,  76) 


Antennules  of  female  long,  freely  movable,  usually  inserted  at 
'  anterior  end  of  ventral  surface  of  head.  Rami  of  antennae 
3-  and  4- jointed.  Intestine  simple  or  convoluted.  Hepatic 
ceca  usually  wanting.     Five  or  six  pairs  of  feet. 

Family  Macrothricidae  Norman  ?nd  Brady  .  .     84 

Abdominal  process  usuaUy  absent;  rarely  present  (Ilyocryftius).  Feet,  5  or  6  pairs,  the 
first  two  prehensile;  the  last,  if  present,  rudimentary.  Post-abdomen  marked  off  from  body, 
usually  large,  often  bilobed;  anus  terminal  or  lateral.  Labrum  usually  with  keel  or  marked 
projection.    Valves  often  crested     Fomices  well  developed. 

The  members  of  this  family  are  so  various  in  form  that  it  is  hard  to  find  many  common 
characters;  yet  the  general  appearance  is  always  characteristic.  The  size  and  position  of  the 
antennules  will  show  the  membership  of  every  genus  except  Uyocryptus;  and  there  is  no  trouble 
in  recognizing  that  genus  as  belonging  to  the  family. 

84  (95)    Intestine  convoluted 85 

8$  (86)     Valves  with  spine  at  supero-posteal  angle.     Small  hepatic  ceca. 

Ophryoxus  Sars  1861. 

Sole  species Ophryoxus  gracilis  Sars  1861. 

General  form  elongated,  some- 
what daphnid.  Antennules  long, 
slender,  fringed  with  numerous 
hairs  behind,  lateral  sense-hair 
near  base;  olfactory  setae  unequal. 
Antennae  long,  weak.  Six  pairs  of 
feet.  Post-abdomen  long,  taper- 
ing at  apex,  anus  dorsal,  post-anal 
Cortion  large  with  numerous  short, 
lunt,  ciliated  spines,  the  proximal 
mere  elevations  bearing  fine  ^- 
nules.  Claws  straight,  with  (usu- 
ally) two  stout  basal  spines.  In- 
testine with  convolution  in  middle 
of  body;  2  small  hepatic  ceca. 
Antennules  of  $  longer  than  9! 
sense-hairs  longer.  Vasa  deferen- 
tia  open  on  ventral  (anterior)  side 
of   post-abdomen    about    middle. 

Strong  hook  on  first  foot.    Color  transparent,  last  foot  often  purple  in  old  9  •    Length,  9 » to 

ax>mm.;   ^,1.0  mm. 
Widely  distributed  in  lakes  among  weeds.     Swims  with  constant  but  rather  feeble  paddling 

motion.    Spine  longer  in  young  than  adult. 


ai  MM.  ^...^ 

FlO.  1 100.    Ophryoxus  gracilis. 


86  (85)    No  such  spine. 


87 


87  (92)     Hepatic  ceca  present 88 


88  (89)     Antennary  setae  9 ,  5^^=^=^ ;  $ ,  2=^:2=1 

0-0-3  I -I -3 


;  valves  narrowed  behind  and 


prolonged  into  short  tube.    .     Parophryoxus  Doolittle  1909. 
Sole  species Parophryoxus  tubulatus  Doolittle  1909. 

Form  elongated  oval;  narrow  crest  on  head  and  valves.  Head  rounded,  rostrum  well 
mariced;  cervical  sinus  present.  Valves  thin,  transparent;  unmarked  or  faintly  reticulated; 
prolonged  behind  into  a  sort  of  tube,  best  seen  from  above;  ventral  margin  with  moderate 
aetae.  Post-abdomen  elongated,  triangular;  post-anal  part  long  and  slender,  narrowed  toward 
apex  somewhat  as  in  Ophryoxus;  bearing  a  few  very  small  spines.  Claws  long,  rather  straight; 
with  2  basal  spines.  Antennules  cylindrical,  slender;  with  basal  sense-hair  and  three  conspicu* 
ously  long  olfactory  setae.  Antennae  long,  slender;  basal  joint  aiinulated;  setae  not  conspicu- 
ously dissimilar.    Feet,  6  pairs;  the  last  rudimentary.    Eye  moderate,  with  few  lenses;  cxxllua 
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Ursr.  torae  distance  from  apei  of  rostnim.     lalntine  omvoliiled,  with  small  bepatic  ccca. 

S  with  faook  OD  first  loot;  vu  ddercns  opens  nnr  claws.     Length,  $,  lo  i.i  mm.    Color 
tiMWparm  t  -yellowish , 
Maine.  New  Hampghire;  among  weeds  in  lakes.    Tbe  diBerence  Id  antenauy  setae  d  S  and 

9  holds  for  all  spcoioeiu  hitbeno  Kcn. 


89(88)    Setae  ^ 


Ti.2  MM.  ■ M 

.101      Parufhytnu  iMttMv     (ATtic  DoalitCle ) 

';aiiiina.l small,  spherical.  .  SlreiJoctfui  Sam\ 


■  90 


Antcnnules" taige,  t__,  _.  .    _  _.. 

hail  near  base,  several  hairs  on  posterior  face,  rows  of  fine  hairs,  and  subequal  olfactoiy  setae. 
Post-abdomen  bilobed:  the  pre-anal  part  compressed,  semi-circular;  the  anal  part  rounded, 
with  fine  B|Hnes  or  hairs.  Claws  small,  cuTved,  with  several  equal  minute  denticles  on  con- 
cave edge.  Five  pairs  ot  feet.  Intestine  convoluted,  with  amal!  hepatic  ceca.  S  (European, 
cf  S.  itrricakdaltu)  small,  triangular,  much  like  9  i  ^t  loot  without  book. 

90  (91)    Dorsal  margin  of  valves  smooth. 

Strebioceru3SerTicaudatHs(Fischei)  1849. 

Pre-ana]  part  of  post-abdo- 
rate  margin  and 
I    of    fine    hairs. 


Anterior  maiKia  oi  antennuie 
■omewhat  toothed.  Color 
whitish-opaque  to  yellowish. 
Length,  9.  ca.  o.s  mm.;   J, 

Rare  but  widely  distributed 
In  weedy  pools  and  margins  ot 
lakes.  Reported  fton  New 
England,  Wisconsin,  Nebraska, 
Louisiana,   Colorado,   Califot- 


91  (go)    Valves  reticulated,  the  edges  of  the  reticulations  making  scale-like 
ridges,  which  give  the  dorsal  margin  a  serrate  appearance. 
QOSMMi  ■■  Slreblocerus  pygmaeits  San  1901. 


Pre-anal  part  of  ixat-abdomen  not  serrate,  with  4-5  raw* 
o(  fine  haiis.  Color  grajish  white,  opaque,  to  nearly  black 
in  ephippial  9 .     S  unknown. 

Length.  ?,  o.j-o.is  mm.  Tbe  smallest  member  of  the 
family  and  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  group.  Louisiana,  in 
ireedy  pool*,  with  S.  itnicmidaha. 


Sta.  lie].    .XfriWKm)  fytrnf". 
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93  (87)    Na  hepatic  ceca;  setae 53 

93  (94)    Convolution  of  intestine  in  middle  of  body.    Valves  crested,  with 

strong  tooth  on  crest Drepanothrix  Sara  r86i. 

Sole  species Drepanotkrix  dentaia  {Eaiia)  i^i. 

Valves  reticulated:    dorsal  irarKtn  arched,  crested,  with  conspicuous,  shorl,  badcwan]- 

pdnling  tooth  about  middk.  Antennules  broad,  flat.  Ivristed,  though  not  so  much  aa  in 
Strebloanu;  past-abdomen  compreswd  but  not  extended  into  a  thin  edge;  almost  quadrate 
as  seen  from  sidi?.  Margin  with  1  rows  of  small  spines,  about  10,  and  with  several  rows  of  hoiri 
besides  scattered  ({roups:  apei  truncate,  emarginate,  with  anus  in  depression.  Claws  short, 
broad,  cresceniit,  smooth,  or  denticulate:  5  pairs  of  feci.  ^  much  like  young  9  :  book  on  first 
toot;  post-abdomen  without  spines;  vasa  delerentia  open  in  frontof  claws.  Color  whitish  to 
yellowish;  opaque  ot  transparent.  Length,  9  .  ca.  0.7  mm.;  $  .  ca.  0,4  nun.  Not  commonly 
collected  though  widely  distributed  and  probably  not  very  rare  in  shallow  waters  of  lakes,  oo 
bottom  01  among  weeds.    Maine,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Cotoiado. 


DrttiBiaAnx  dcnOla. 

94  (93)     Convolution  of  intestine  in  hind  part  of  body  and  in  post-abdomen. 

No  dorsal  tooth AcanthoUberis  LiHiehorg  i8s3. 

Sole  species ^MMiAofefiemcwroroifrijCO.  F.  Miiller)  1776. 

Fonn  in  general  angu- 
tar-oval,  not  cominessed, 
without  c"    "      "    -    ■  - 


Lrgin  ot  V, 


entral. 


with  small,  inconapicuou.. ,    , 

tehind  claws.     Color  yellow,  not  Iranspai 

[d  pools  and  margins  ol  Idkes  among  » 

Maine,  Wiscoasm,  Couisiana:  probaDly  in 

95  (84)     Intestine  simple.    .    .    . 


long,  dose- 
set,  plumose  setae.  La- 
brum  with  long,  slender, 
conical  process.  Anten- 
nules  large,  flat,  somewlut 
curbed,  eipaQiled  toward 
apei.  Post -abdomen  large, 
moderately  broad,  not 
compressed  or  divided, 
with   10  or   more 


row;anusterminal.  Clawi 
short,  sloul.  broad,  curved, 
denticulate,   and   with   1 
small  basal  spines  act  side 
involuted,  the  loops  lying  in  great  part  in 
aniennuies  with  i  ptoiimal  sense-hairs;  first  foot 
umen   emarginate  dorsally.    vasa  deferentia  open 

•li,   reported  especially  frequent  io  Sphati>iii  bogs. 
Il  regions  of  the  United  Stales. 
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96  (99)    Hepatic  ceca  present;    post-abdomen  bilobed;    antennary  setae 


97(98)     Post-abdomen  very  large,  with  few  spines.  .  Otmaidina  Richard  189a. 
Sole  species Grimaldina  braizai  Richard  1892. 


Body  compreised,  somevhst  quvl- 
rancuki  with  kll  mwgiiu  of  vtivet 
sillily  convex  Posl-abdomcD  enor- 
■Dous.  much  compressed,  roughly  semi- 
eUipt  cal  n  lorm;  the  pre-uul  portion 
d  V  ded  by  ■  ootch  ioto  two  ptrts,  of 
wh  ch  the  anterior  is  the  smaller;  k 
lonjc  sp  ne  ia  the  notch  which  marki 
junction  of  anal  and  pre-an»Jp«rts;  on 
anal  part  Iwo  lateral  rows  oC  sraall, 
slcnde  spmes  about  7  in  anterior, 
and  5  n  posterior  tow.  Claws  small, 
denticulate  with  i  small  basal  spine. 
Eph  pp  um   ouoded-quadraagular; 


\g  chambers  r 


S  (South 
Amencal  small  like  immature?:  an- 
lennules  »  h  baaal  scnsc-hoirs;  small 
hook  on  first  foot.  Color  reddish- 
brown  Leuglh,  9  to  0.9  mm.;  S. 
o-s  mm.    Lomaiaiu;  weedy  pools  of 


Fio,  not.    GrimaUina  brauai. 


s  small  spines  on  pie-anal  part, 
n  anal  part.    .    .      Wlassicsia  Daday  1903. 
Sole  American  species Wlassicsia  kinislinensis  Birge  1910- 


pressed.  Valves  crested; 
with  spines  on  ventral  mar- 
gin; marked  by  very  deli- 

[onnioK   fine 
nesaca.    Olfactory 
ubequal.     Two 
rounoec  projections  at  base 
of  labrum  on  venlial  sur- 
face of  head.   Labnunwith 
stron|    conical   ivojection 
piHnting  backward  and  a 
second  projection   just  in 
front    01    small    terminal 
Post-abdomen  with 
.  !aes  and  hairs.    Ab- 
dominal setae  very  long,  not 

sry'siTril  basal 

spines.     Five  pairs  of  feet; 

branchial  sacs  on  all  lea. 

t  with  large  antenaule;  small  keel  on  labrum;  book  on  first  foot.    Color  yellow.    LeogtO, 

-.Smm.;  J,o.4nun.    Marsb  at  Kioistino,  Manitoba. 

99(96)     No  hepatic  ceca;  poat -abdomen  various lOO 
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100(107,116)      Antennary  aetae  — — — — -.     loi 

loi  (io»)    Wide  crest  on  dorsal  margin  of  valves,    Antennules  at  apex  of 
bead.     Post-abdomen  bilobed,  of  moderate  size. 

Bunops  Birge  1S93. 
BuHops  sarkaudata  (Daday)  188S. 

Genenl  form  rounded,  much  coapnaatd; 
high  Veel  on  dorsal  side.  Front  of  haul  flat, 
somewhat  kite-shaped,  with  boss  or  umbo 
over  eye.  Strong  triangular  ked  00  1»- 
brum.  Valves  faintly  reticulated,  produced 
behind  into  round^  projection:  ventnl 
margin  Kanng  in  froot.  inflcxed  behind, 
(ringed  with  nthei  long  stru^ing  bijn  or 
weak  setae.  Antennuira  with  basal  senae- 
bair  and  two  pain  ol  sense  setae  near  apex; 
olfactory  setae  somewhat  unequal.  Post-ab- 
domen much  like  Sttrthnmu;  bSobcd.  pre- 
anal  portion  flatlmed,  lemi-drcular,  with  7-8 
notches  or  teeth  on  the  dorsal  maiBia  and 
3-4  rows  of  fine  hairs;  anal  portion  with  fine 
haiis  and  3-4  spines.  Color  tranqiannt, 
tinged  with  yellow.  S  unkrHiwn.  Laigth  of 
9  to  1.0  mm.  Maine. Wisconsn;  veiylocal 
in  distribution,  but  not  rare  when  preaoit. 


BnKf  I  ittTKoiiiala. 


I03  (loi)  Vertex  of  head  fonning  sharp  angle  in  front  of  insertion  of  anten- 
nules. Dorsal  crest  of  valves  absent  or  small.  Post-abdo- 
men very  large,  with  numerous  long  spines. 

Ityocrypius  Sars  1S61  .  .     IQ3 

General  form  oval-triangular,  tbe  head  forming  the  apex  of  the  triangle,  while  the  csormMlsly 
dilated  ventral  and  posterior  edges  of  the  valves  round  into  each  other;  these  have  lon^  doae* 
»et,  filed  setae,  usually  branched  aod  fringed.  Antennules  long,  freely  movable,  i-jointed, 
basal  joint  very  small,  attached  to  ventral  side  of  head  behind  vertex;  olfactory  setae  unequal. 
Antennae  short,  powerful;  basal  joint  anaulated  neatly  to  apei:  with  long  sense  xtae;  motor 
setae  not  plumose,  smooth,  01  with  sparse  hairs.  Abdominal  process  long,  tongue-shaped, 
hairy.  Post -abdomen  large,  broad,  compressed;  anus  on  side  or  near  apex;  many  ipines  on 
dorsal  margin;  numerous,  long,  curved,  lateral  spines  and  setae;  line  spjnulei  near  base  of 
daws.  Claws  long,  straight,  denticulate,  and  with  j  slender  basal  spines.  Intestine  smple,  no 
ceca,  but  enlarged  near  rectum.  Six  pairs  of  feet.  S  with  larger  antennules  than  $ ,  bearing 
1  sense-hairs;  no  hook  on  first  foot. 

In  most  species  the  old  shells  arc  not  cast  off  in  moiling  hut  overlie  tbe  youngest  in  several 
layers.  The  species  live  in  mud  creep  about  among  weeds,  though  they  can  and  do  swim; 
arc  often  greatly  loaded  with  mud  and  vegetable  growths  nearly  concealing  structure. 

103  (106)     Anus  opening  on  dorsal  margin  of  post-abdomen;   molting  imper- 

e  pre  anal  spmes,  antennary  setae  short. 

Ihocryptus  sordidus  (Lifiven)  1848. 

Post-abdomen  emar^nate 

where  anus  opens;  8-14  pre- 

anal  marginal  sinncs;  lateral 

il  sirinea  about  S-io; 


104  C105)     Eight  o: 


.     IlyBcryfli 

a  but  widely  distributed 


Color    red,    but    often    «0 
loaded  with  debria  aa  to  be 
Length,  9,m.i« 
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MS  (104)    Five  to  s( 


□  pre-anal  spines;  antennary  setae  ordinarily  very  long. 
Ilyocryptus  spinijer  Herrick  1884. 


Anus   opeos   i 


dcpRsdon  on 
at-sbdomen; 
-8  post-aiui 


J-T  pre-aiul  spines;  > 
bteral  apiaes  in  outei  row.  AD- 
tennary  sctu  usually  long,  some- 
times equaiin;  Len^h  of  vaJveii 
in  some  spedmens  tbey  arc  sbott, 
apparEQtly  becaiue  of  wcv.  Eight 
1(1  ten  summer  eggs;  Ime  epiiip- 
pium  fonced  and  cast  off  (Sars) 
X  unknown.  Color  yellow  or  red- 
dish.    Length,  9 ,  to  0.8  mm. 

TUs  species  Is/.  Imgirmii  San; 
/.  haiyi  Urady^  Not  uaoHnmon; 
Maine  to  Lake  Superior  and  Gulf 
of  Mexico  Probably  in  all  regions 
of  tnited  States. 


F[Cii 


HyatrjUia  ttMfn. 


106  (103)    Anus  at  end  of  post-abdomen;  molting  complete. 

liyocryplus  aculifrons  Sars  1863. 

Post-abdomen  not  emarginate;  about  8 
small  spines  near  claws,  shortest  next  daw; 
about  6  long,  curved,  lateral  spines,  about  8 
marfcinat  spines  CDrresponding  to  pre-anals  of 
other  speaes;  the  proximal  two  directed  for- 
ward; from  distal  spine  of  this  set  a  series  of 
very  small  marginals  to  anus.  Antennule  club- 
shaped,  hairy.  Ocellus  nearer  eye  than  inser- 
tion of  antecnutes.  Claws  as  in  /.  iDntidui, 
Three  to  lour  summer  eggs.  $  unknown. 
Color  reddish  or  yellowiabT  Length,  9,  cm. 
0.7  mm. 

Rhode  I^nd.  Colorado 


107  (100,  1 16)     Antennary  setae ^ ;  basal  seta  of  3-jotnted  ramus  stout 

and  stiff M<Krolhrix  BaitA  1S43  .    .     108 

Shape  oval  or  rotund,  somewhat  compressed,  with  dorsal  crest.  Head  large,  ordinarily  not 
ileptessed;  vertex  evenly  or  abruptly  rounded;  rostrum  short.  Ventral  margin  of  valves 
ordinarily  with  long,  stout,  movable  spines,  which  project  in  several  directions.  Antennules 
Urge;  lateral  sense-hair  near  base.  Antennae  large;  the  proximal  seta  of  j-jointed  ramus  loi^, 
■tin.  and  sjunous;  the  others  sparsely  plumose  or  partly  spinous.  Five  pairs  of  feet.  No  ab- 
dominal process.  Post-abdomen  taive;  often  bilobed.  Claws  small.  Intestine  simple,  no  ceca. 
i  with  large  antennules;  hook  on  first  foot. 


108(115)     Dorsal  margin  of  head  evenly  rounded 109 


109  (114)    Head  extended;  rostrum  far  from  margin  of  valves.    Antennules 
enlarged  near  distal  end IIO 
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110(111)     Post-abdomen  not  bilobed.     .    Macrolhrix  laitcortiis  (Junnx:)  \S20. 

Form  rouod-ovate,  Valvei  dated, 
the  dorsal  edge  aerate  with  fine  teeth. 
Head  evenly  rounded.  Labrum  with 
large  triangular  process.  Antennule 
broader  distally;  a  setiieroui  projec- 
tion on  posterior  margin  neai  apci; 
anterior  margin  t/ith  several  fine  in- 
d^ons  and  clusters  or  rows  of  hain; 
ne  conspicuously  unequal. 


Post-aMomei 

spines  and  hairs:  anus  tanuou. 
Claos  small  Color  grayish  while  or 
yellowish.  Length,  5,  o.j-o.;  nun.; 
S ,  o.j-o.;»  mm. 

Widdy  distributed;  found  in  ftU 
parts  ol  the  muntry  but  nowhere  VC17 
abundant- 


I  (110)     Post-abdomen  bilobed iia 


2  (113)     Conspicuous  (old  or  folds  of  shell  of  head  at  cervical  sinus. 

Macrolhrix  monlana  Birge  1904. 


Form  ovoid.  Head  large;  dorsal  margin  evenly  rounded; 
the  shell  extended  into  collar-like  folds  in  front  of  cervical 
sinus,  Antcnnules  stout,  large,  enlarmd  near  apei.  about  6 
anterior  cross-rows  of  hairs,  and  j-4  stouter  posterior  setae; 
olfaclorysetacunequal.   Pojt-abdomen bilobed.   Clawshardly 

larger  than  spines.     Color  tra ■    ■- '  

mens,      g  unknown.     Length, 

Colorado. 


n  preserved  spca- 


Fic.  iiij.    JfunMJMI  M. 


113  (iia)     No  such  folds.     Macrolhrix  hirsiUkornh  Norman  and  Brady  1867. 


Form  broadly  ovate,  not  very  different  from  M.  lalicorttU. 
Antennules  bnad,  flat,  bent,  varying  in  form  but  always  enhuged 
di»tally;  with  6-8  rows  of  stiff  hairs  on  anterior  ^de;  aametimes 
stout  setae  on  posterior  side;  olfactory-  setae  unequal.  PoBt-abdo- 
men  large,  broad,  bilobed;  pre-anat  part  not  flattened  nor  with 
projection  for  alidominal  setae;  numerous  small  spines  and  hain 
on  Ixith  anal  and  pre-anal  parts.     3  unknown.    Length,  9iO-SS 

New  England,  Colorado, 
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114  (109)     Head  much  depressed;  rostrum  close  to  margin  of  valves.    Antea- 
nules  slender,  not  enlarged  near  distal  end. 

Macrotkrix  borysthenica  Matile  1890. 


Doml  marfria  af  head  evenly  rounded  over  ioto  that  of 

valves  without  sinua.  Front  of  bead  recurved  so  that  ros- 
tnim  is  very  c[o»  to  valves.  Anteiuiules  with  a  few  scat- 
tered fine  hain;  olfactory  setae  amall.  equal,  Poat-abdomeo 
elongated,  bilobed;  with  numerous  Gne  spinules  and  hairs 
on  both  lobes.  Claws  small.  Eye  tDoderate;  ocellu*  at 
rostrum.  Color  transparent.  Length.  9 .  to  I.i  mm. 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico  (Henick). 


.    UtcroOirii  baryiUUmui.     (Uta  Matile.) 


115  (loS)     Dorsal  margin  of  head  curved  abruptly  in  front  of  eye.    Antennules 

slender.  ■ Macrathrix  rosea  (Jurine)  1830. 

Head  largei  its  dorsal  mar- 

ing.  slender,  not  enlaiKed  near 
ullactory  setae  unequal.  Post-abdomen 
e  are  borne;  pre-anal  part  scDii-elUptical. 
Rne  haim;  anal  part  with  several  small 

,     __ _._ s:  ephippium  well-developed,  with  i  eggs. 

nules  of    S    long,  curved.      Post-abdomen  terminalinjt  in   long,  fleshy  projection  on 

which  the  vasa  deferentia  open.  Hook  ol  &rst  foot  serrate  at  tip.  Color  transparent  to 
yellowish  or  sometimes  a  ruddy  tinf(e.  Length,  9.  ca.  0.7  mm.;  S.  0.4  mm.  Common 
everywhere  in  marshy  pools  and  margins  of  lakes, 

U,  ImauarHis  Eurz  is  a  variety  of  this  spedes     M  $  S  found  la  America  agree  with  M. 
tltgaiu  Snn. 


orm  broadly  ov. 

lie.    Val' 

^es  reticulated. 

crested. 

rounding  over  a 
i;  lateral  scnse-l 

nto  anterior  margin.     / 

Tairnear 

base  on  small , 

Dded  into  blunt 

on  which  abdo 

rninalsel 

,  numerous  spin 

ules  along  con  yen  edge 

and  man 

Fm.  1116.   Macnihts  ntta. 
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116(100,107)    An  tennary  setae - 


^ ;  ail  similar  and  plumose. 

Lathonura  Lilljeborg  1855. 
S<rfe  species Latkonma  recliroslris  (0.  F.  iiUikr)  17S5. 

Gcnenl  fonn  lons-ovi],  tut  cea- 
pnaieA.  Valve*  unnuAed;  tlie 
ventral  nurgin  with  short,  doe-Mt, 
BDootb,  Uncet'slupcd.  or  ^l>ttll•U 
(fine*.  Anteonutes  itnight,  with 
lenae-hui  ncarbue;  a  pnaolaeaae 
setae  in  disUl  batf.  Poat-ihiaaiei 
very  snujl,  extended  behind  into  > 
long  cmica]  process,  which  beus  the 
very  lonft  abdominal  «etae;  covend 
with  fine  spines  aod  setse.  Clawi 
small,  smooth,  or  dcnticulaie.  Stun- 
met  egtn  j  to  lo;  i  ephipiul  rn. 
S  tike  young  9 ,  with  luser  onten- 
nules;  a  latenl  Moie-hun,  the  mddi- 
tiooalooe  —  the  distal  —  tbclunr; 
oUactory  setae  longer.  First  loot 
with  hook,  Vas  ddcrois  opens  at 
daws.  Color  tranqwrent  to  dear 
yellow  or  greeoish.  Length,  9.  to 
1.0  mm.;  g,  ca.  o.s  mm. 

Widely  distributed  in  weedy  mu- 
gini  o(  Mlwa  but  tianicn  common. 


Lalhamrt  ncHnatit. 


117  (aa)  Fornicea  extended  so  as  to  cover  anteimules  in  whole  or  in  part,  and 
uniting  with  the  rostnim  into  a  beak,  projecting  ventrally  in 
front  of  antennules.  .  Family  CHVoORniAE  Stebbing  .    .  118 

Antennae  smalt,  nunij-jointed;  setae— -^  or  ^.     Labrum  with  large keeL    Fiveorsii 

pairs  of  Int.    No  true  abdaminal  process  or  ephippium.    Post-abdomen  compressed,  jointed  to 
body.    Intestine  convoluted.    Ocellus  always  pKsent.    S  with  book  on  first  foot:  lai|«  antm- 


118  (119)     Anus  terminal.     3  hepatic  ceca.     Summer  and  ephippial  egp 
numerous Subfamily  Eurvcercinae  Kun. 

Sole  genus Eurycerau  Baird  1843. 
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Only  one  American  species. 


Eurycerctu  lamdlatiu  (0.  F.  MUller)  1785. 


Body  stout,  heavy.  Pmt-abdomen  very  luge, 
flattened,  general  farm  quutranKulir;  BnustermiDal, 
in  depressioa;  doisal  tnartrin,  with  very  numeioui 
-over  100  — aaw-liketeftt.  Claws  on  spiniferous 
projection,  with  3  basal  spinesand  denticulate.  Sit 
pairs  of  leet.  Intestine  with  hepatic  ceca  and  con- 
volution. S  like  young  9  ;  hook  OD  first  foot;  vas 
deferens  opens  at  base  of  claw  on  ventral  (anterior) 
side.  Color  yellowish-brown,  opaque.  Length,  9' 
to  J.O  mm,  or  more;  $  .  to  1.4  mm.  The  laijest 
member  of  the  family.  Found  everywhere;  in  per- 
■naaent  pools  or  tnargins  of  lakes  among  weeds. 


119  (it8)  Anus  on  doisal  side  of  post-abdomen,  whose  post-anal  portion  bears 
denticles.  No  hepatic  ceca.  Two  summer  eggs;  one 
ephippial  egg.     S  with  strong  hook,  on  first  foot. 

Subfamily  Chydorinae  .    .     I30 


190(347)     Eye  present lar 

lai  (J46)    Eye  and  ocellus  of  ordinary  size;  antennules  do  not  project  beyond 
rostram,  though  olfactory  setae  may 13a 

na  (171)    Posterior  margin  of  valves  not  greatly  less  than  maximum  hei^t.  113 

No  species  of  PUnTBXiu  belong  in  this  section,  though  some  Individuals  of  igj  and  iqo  may 

133(135)     Body  compressed;  daws  with  secondary  tooth  in  middle.   .    .     114 

134(129,  132)     Crested;    post-abdomen  narrow,'  with  marginal  and  lateral 
denticles 115 


<  Terms  denoting  relative 
vfaich  tb«y  occur. 


o  be  understood  with  Tcterence  to  the  sectira  b 
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135(138)    Crest  on  head  and  valves.     .     Cdm^focn-ciu  Baird  1843  .  .     ia6 

Form  ovsl;  greatly  comprrsKiI,  with  nett  on  head  ind  back.    Valve*  with  aiulei  nHindal; 

■nail  teeth  at  infero-posteal  angle:  longitudinally  striatHl.    Post-abdomen  very  kuw,  ilenda. 

with  numerous  marginal  denlidrs  and  lateral  iquamae.    Clawa  long,  stiaight  with  i  baal 

£r:  a  aeriea  o(  small  dentidea  tcrminatiDg  in  alarger  one  about  the  mJddleoI  daw;  cztnnwly 
teeth  tbcDce  to  apei.     Five  pain  oi  leel. 

136  {137)     Post-abdomea  with  15-17  marginal  denticles. 

Campiocercus  rectirosiru  Scboedki  1863. 

Head  (ztended  or  de- 
prened.  S  without 
dealide*  on  post-abdo- 
men. Color  yellaw- 
tranapannt.  Length, 
9 .  to  I  .a  nun. 


among  weedi  in  mar- 
gins of  lakcL  etc.  Most 
of  the  «!'*"'"»"■  fnxQ 


117  (126)     Post-abdomen  with  30-30  marginal  denticles. 

Campiocercus  macnirus  (O.  F.  MUller)  1785. 

Mudi  like  the  preceding.     Veiy  rare,  but  reported  from  moat  r^ons  in  the  United  Statca. 
Undoubtedly  the  puccdiog  spcdn  has  been  mistaken  for  this  by  some  oluerveis. 

138(115)     Crest  on  valves  only.    .     Kunta  Dybowski  and  Grochowski  1894. 

This  genua  is  Ahnapiis  (part)  of  older  authors;  Pieudalana  Sara, 

Sole  American  spedes Kurzia  latissima  (Kuiz)  1874. 


Gerkcral  form  subqukdratc; 
greatly  compresaed;  hut  with  onljr 
dight  crest  on  back,  none  on  bead. 
Head  small  the  rostrum  reaching 
not  much  below  middle  of  valves, 
though  luiger  than  antennule*. 
Post  abdomen  long,  slender; 
lower  angle  usuaUy  produced  Into 


Claws  of  CampiBcerrus  type.  „ 
hke  9  rostrum  ibortet;  post- 
abdomen  with  small  deaticttti  vm 
deferens  opens  on  ventral  (um>er) 
SKle  strons  book  on  firat  foot. 
Color  yellowiih.  transpareaL 
Length  9  0.6  mm.;  i.  0.4  mm. 
Found  in  all  regioni  among 
weeds  in  pools  or  lakes. 


Pic.  iiu.    KanU  laluiim: 

139  (134,  131)     Crest  on  head  and  valves;    post-abdomen  broad,  without 
marginal  denticles.    .    .    .      Acropcrus  Baird  1843   .    .     130 

Body  thin,  compressed;  crest  on  head  and  back.  Valves  subquadrate.  obliquely  itriated: 
tnfero-posteal  angle  rounded  or  acute,  usually  nilh  teeth,  Posl-abdomen  luge.  cDrnpresaed: 
without  margioaTdentides  but  with  lateral  row  oF  squamae.  Claws  long,  straight,  with  i  basal 
nine  and  secondarydeatides,  much  as  in  CamfliKercia.  Intestine  with  large  inteatinai  cecum. 
Eye  larger  than  ocellus.     COloi  yelloW-U 
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130  (mi)     Dorsal  margin  much  arched.  .    .    .    Acroperiu  karpae  Baiid  iSiS- 


Eye  and  ocellus  ncu  msigin.  Rot- 
fine  siHnula  on  post-sbdomen.  Length, 
9.  to  0.8  mm.;    ^.loo.fimm. 

Common  everywhere,  among  wecdi, 
in  relatively  open  water;  not  in  muddy 


131  (130)     Dorsal  and  ventral  margins  nearly  straight. 

Acroperus  anguslaltts  Saia  i 


Crest  larger  than  in  A .  Marpai;  eye  and 
ocellus  removed  irom  margin  and  rostrum 

obtuse.     Length,  9,  to  o.q  mm.;   $,  0.6 

Common  in  amilar  situations  lo  preced' 
ing  spedes.  TrajiMtion  forms  between  these 
spedea  may  be  found  and  very  probailly 
they  should  be  united. 


OJ  MM.    ■  ^"-  ""■    *■"'**'*'  »itpuM*io. 

r^j  (ii4>  "9)     No  crest 133 

133  (134)    Valves  not  tumid;  post-abdomen  broad. 

Altmopsis  Sars  1861    .   .   133a 


■n  resembling  Acrtptriu  but  less  com' 
.t  triangular.  Valves  obliquely  striated 


broads  with  well -developed  marginal  denticles.  Sui 
pairs  of  feel,  tlie  last  very  srnall.  $  with  ususi 
characters.     Color  yellow. 


ALmofiiis  tlontala:  b.  Aitmcpiii  aurata. 


(M!^ 


1330(1336)     is-i7marginaldenlicles Alonopsis  elongaUi  S&ts  1861. 

with  lateral  bsddes.    Length, 


133^133")     About  II  marginal  denticles.   .  Alonopsis  aureola  tiooUUie  1913. 
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134  (133)    Valves  tumid  in  anterior  part;  post-abdomen  narrow. 

Euryaiona  Sais  1901. 
Sole  American  species Euryaiona  ouidenlalis  Son  igoi. 


EMtyalma  acadml^u  Sua. 


long,  slender,  lobed  »t 
apci;  with  about  10 
Oju^iia]  uul  va;  fine 
lateral  dentlclei. 
CUws  Etni^t,  inncd 
about  as  in  Camplf- 


,  ,  Colordarkbi 

Florida.  Louisiana,  Texas;  out  uncommon  in  weedy  pools  and  lakes. 

135  (133}    Body  not  greatly  compressed;  claws  with  i  basal  spine,  or  larely 

none 156 

For  all  ^xdes  with  two  spines  on  terminal  claw,  see  171  3. 

136  (168}    Rostrum  not  greatly  exceeding  antennules 137 

137  (167)     Rostnmi  pointed 138 

138(150)    Infero-posteal  angle  rounded,  without  teeth 139 

ijg  (144,  147)     Post-abdomca  with  marginal  and  lateral  denticles.  .    .   .  140 

140  (143)     Post-abdomen   relatively   long  and   narrow;    marginal   denticles 
numerous,  longer  distally.    Basal  spine  stout  and  long. 

Oxyurella  Dybowski  and  Grochowski  1894  .    .     141 

la  genenl  like  Alana.    Poit-abdomen  ]ong,  slender;   with  marginal  and  lateral  dentidM, 

tbe  former  numerous  and  endinjt  in  a  grouii  of  large  dtnlidea  at  anple  of  post-abdomen.    Tenni- 

nal  daw  itisight,  with  one  large  basa!  spine,  attached  some  way  distal  to  base  of  claw.     Color 

ydlow  or  yellow-btown.    This  genus  is  the  same  as  Odonlaiiina  Birge. 

141(143)     i2-i5marginalduntides.   .    .    .   Oxyurella  Icmticaiidis  {San)  1661, 
Marginal  denlictes  veiy  small  neai  anus; 
the  diital  4-5  much  lanrer:   the  penulti- 
nate  largest.     Length,  9i  ca-  "S  mm.; 


Widely  distributed  but        . 

anywhere.    New  England  and  Wiacontio 
to  Gulf  of  Mexico.    This  spedca  is  Ahmm 


g.">'.^^ 
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143  (141)    About  16  marginal  denticles.   .  OxyureUa  longkaudis  (Birge)  1910. 

Between  Alana  vaA  Euryalona  m  form. 
ValveiwithconceDCricmaiimg.  About  16 
marginal  denticles,  larger  dutiily;  the  pe- 
Dultimate  riijcIi  targtr,  and  the  ultinutc 
larfter  still  aad  serrate  on  concave  side. 
Basal  spine  stout,  Bttacbed  about  oue-thinl 
iray  from  baac  of  claw,  S  unknown. 
Length,  9  ,  o.j-0,6  mm. 

Rather  rare  among  weeds.  Lake  Chailei, 

z.  112G.    OiyanUt  hniiiaHdii. 

143  (140)     Post-abdomen  not  noticeably  narrow;  tlistal  denticles  not  conspicu- 

ouslylarger.  Basal  spine  small.    /I  Zona  (most  species).  .  151 
Take  up  the  key  at  the  number  indicated  where  the  genus  is  discussed  as  a  unit. 

144  (139,  147)     Post-abdomen  with  marginal  denticles  only 145 

145(146)     Post-abdomen  large,  denticles  very  small.    Aloneliadiapkana.  .  356 

Turn  to  the  key  at  the  number  indicated  where  the  species  named  is  discussed. 

146(145)     Post-abdomen  of  moderate  size;  denticles  of  usual  size. 

Alona  guttata  .    .  156 

Turn  to  the  key  at  the  number  indicated  where  the  species  named  is  discussed. 
147  (139.  144)     Post-abdomen  with  numerous  clusters  of  large  spines. 

Leydigia  Kurz  1874  .    .   148 

General  shape  oval,  much  compressed  but  not  crested.  Head  small,  extended;  ked  of 
labium  rhomboidal  with  angles  blunt  or  rounded.  Post-abdomen  very  large,  compressed, 
■emi-elliptical  in  Eonn;  post-anal  part  much  expanded,  with  niunerou;  clusters  of  spines; 
qrines  in  distal  clusters  very  long.  Claws  long  and  slender.  Eye  smaller  (ban  ocellus,  i 
«itb  blunt  rostrum;  proccu  on  upper  (ventral)  side  of  post-abdomen  on  wtuch  vai  deferens 
opens;   post-abdomen  with  spines.     Color  yellow. 


148  (i4g)     Valves  without  markings.     Leydigia  quadrangidaris  (Leydig) 
Keel  of  labnim  with  minute  setae.    Claws  with  basal  spine.    Length.  9 1  to  ^'9  mm.; 


a.  a 


In  all  regions  of  the  country;  not  common;  found  singly  amon^  weeds. 
149  (148)     Valves  striated  longitudinally. 

Leydigia  acanlhocercoides  (Fischer)  1854. 

Keel  of  labrum  with  bng  dlia.  Claws  without  baaal  Hnne.    Length,  9>  to  i.omm.orinM«; 
d  (European),  0.7  nun. 

Rate;  Louisiana. 
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150(138)    tnfeio-posteal  angle  rounded,  with  small  tooth  or  teeth.  .   .  .     151 

151(166)     Valves  with  longitudinal  striae.  .    .    .  ^Jona  Baird  1850  .    .     153 

General  farm  subquadraCc;  compreaaed,  not  crested.  Valve  vilh  supero-postol  aa^ 
rounded  or  well  marked;  infero-posteal  uigle  rounded,  almost  alwiys  without  teeth.  Fomicea 
tnoad;  natnim  short  and  blunt,  little  exceeding  Che  apex  of  (he  anteanules,  Antmnufai 
short,  thick;  olfactory  setae  equal.  Keel  of  labrum  large,  ordinarily  rounded;  the  posterior 
angle  not  acutninate.  Feet,  j  pairs,  rarely  6;  thefith.  iFiKnent,  nidimoitary.  PoaC-abdamCD 
bread,  compressed,  with  various  aimature.  Claws  with  i  basal  spine  and  denticulate.  Color 
yellow  in  some  shade,  varying  from  light  to  dark,  with  shade  of  brown  in  lai^  qiedea.  AH 
spedes  littoral. 

152  (153)    Infero-posteal  angle  with  1-3  small  teeth. 
Atona  monacanika  San  1901. 

In  general  form  and  appearance  not  unKke  A . 
tHttrmtdta      Valves  distinctly  itlilled;    tnfoo. 

posteal  angle  rounded  and  with  1-3  small  teeth- 
Post  abdomen  with  ;>-ia  denticles;  dawa  with 
very  long  basal  spine.  Keel  of  labnun  ansled 
belund     Length.  9- 0'3S-0'4  ">">■ 

This  species  may  be  confused  with  AtoiuBa 
tana  (iji)  The  length  of  Che  basal  spine  oa 
temunal  claw  offers  a  ready  distiactioD. 

Louisiana    id  weedy  pools. 

Fio  II  iS.    Alaiu  mnacanlta. 

153  (152)     Infero-posteal  angle  unarmed 1S4 

154  (155)     Post-abdomen  long,  narrow;   distal  marginal  denticles  very  long. 

See  Oxyurella  .    .     140 

^S5  ('54)    Post-abdomen  not  notably  long 156 

156  (157)    Post-abdomen  with  maiginal  denticles  only. 

Alona  guttata  San  1863. 

Form  much  like  A .  cailata.  but  usually  smaller  and  dorsal  margin  less  arched.  Valvei 
nnooth,  striate,  or  tuberculate  (var.  lubetctdala  Run).  Post-abdomen  short,  broad,  slightly 
tapering  toward  apex;  trunmte,  angled,  with  longest  marginal  denticles  at  angle;  dentida 
ft-io,  pointed,  small ;  no  squamae.     Claws  with  small  basal  spine.     Post-abdomen  of  d  without 

T'nes;   vas  deferens  opens  behind  claws,  without  any  projectioD.    Length,  ?,  cs.  0.4  mm.; 
^ji.j-o.3l  mm.    See  Fig.  1 1 19,  d. 


Thcsa  fifuns  are  not  dra 
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157(156)    With  margiiial  and  kteral  denticles 158 

158  (161)     Size  large;  14  or  more  marginal  denticles 159 

159  (160)     Cluster  of  fine  spinules  at  base  of  claw. 

Alona  affinis  (Leydig)  i860. 

Grealest  height  usually  aear  middle  of 
valves.  Valvca  lou^tudiiully  Btrittcd  or  re- 
ticutiled,  oflen  not  plainly  nuilted.  Labium 
mth  rhomboidal  ked:  iti  comera  often  inf- 
lated, somclimes  rounded.  Post-abdomcD 
large,  not  widened  behind  anus;  with  14-16 
serrate  marginal  denticles  and  a  lateral  row 
of  small  squamae.  Claws  long,  duticulate: 
with  long  basal  s|Mne  and  4-5  si^aules  inside 
of  basal  spine.  Six  uirs  of  feet,  the  last  nidi- 
mentary.     Length,  9i  to ''°  ™°>';    S.t°°-7 

The  la 


160  (159)    No  Spinules  at  base  of  claws. 

Alona  quadrangularis  (O.  F.  MtlUer)  1785, 

Greatest  height  usually  poslerior  to  middle  of  valves.  Valves  usually  plainly  striated, 
sometimes  conspicuously  to,  with  a  reticulated  area  in  in fero-an tenor  region  (var.  Itpida  Birge). 
Labrum  with  targe  keel  of  variable  form;  often  quadrate  or  with  rounded  angles.  Post-abdo- 
men large,  flattened,  dorsal  margin  dilated;  with  ij-iS  serrate  marginal  denticles  and  row  of 
lateral  squamae.  Claws  large,  with  long  basal  spine;  no  sinnules  an  inside  of  basal  spine. 
Length,  y ,  to  o.g  nun.;  S ,  to  0.6  nun.  See  Fig.  1119,  a.  In  similar  localities  to  preceding 
(pedes;  also  on  bottom  of  open  water. 


161  (158)    Size  moderate  or  small.    Fewer  than  14  denticles. 


l6a  (163}    Lateral  fascicles  or  squamae  do  not  extend  beyond  dorsal  margin 
of  post-abdomen Alona  caslata  Saa  j86a. 

Evenly  arched  or  greatest  hdght  behind  middle;  posterior  margin  convex.  Valves  striated 
or  smooth.  Post-abdomen  short,  broad;  with  stTaight  dorsal  (lower)  margin,  tapering  toward 
apei;  with  about  11  subcqual  denlides  and  a  row  olline  squamae.  Posl-abdomen  ol  $  taper- 
logl  no  marginal  denticles;  very  tine  squamae;  vas  deferens  opens  at  apei  of  process 
extending  out  ventral  to  (above)  daws;  daws  without  basal  spine,  L,cngth,  9-  o-S  mm.  or 
more;   2,0.4mm.    See  Fig.  1119,  f. 

Found  everywhere  and  very  abundant. 

163  (161)     Lateral  fascicles  long,  extending  beyond  dorsal  margin.  .    .    .     164 

164  (165)    Post-abdomen  not  broadened  toward  apex. 

Alona  reclangulo  Sars  1861. 

Body  evenly  arched;  general  form  like  A .  futlata.  Valves  striated,  reticulated,  or  smooth, 
rarely  tuberculate;  ventral  margin  usually  somewhat  convei.  Post-abdomen  short,  slightly 
edai^ed  toward  aper,  angle  rounded;  with  S-q  mai^nal  denticles  or  bundles  of  setae  and  about 
as  many  fasddes.  the  distal  long  enough  to  project  beyond  margin  of  post-abdomen.  Intestine 
without  cecum,  enlarged  at  junction  ot  intestine  and  rectum,  somewhat  as  in  llyocryptiu. 
Length,  ?,  0.3s  to  0,42  mm.     See  Fig.  ing,  (, /. 

Common  everywhere.    Most  spedmens  found  belong  to  var.  pulckra  Hellicb. 
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165  (164)    Post-abdomen  broader  toward  apex.     Ahna  iMttrmedia  Sais  1863. 
Body  evenly  arched  but  not  very  high.     Post-abdomen 
long,  broad,  enlarged  toward  apei,  with  rounded  uule;  the 
S-9  marginal  denticle*  rather  gmalE  and  tbick;   thrlateral 
'      '  les  or  fasddes  much  more  conspicuous,  consisting  of 
»  of  fine  aetae.    The  distal  sela  ia  each  bundle  is  the 
It  and  the  size  of  setae  increases  toward  apex  of  poti- 
The  distal  bundles  project  beyond  moigui  ot 
men.     LenglK,  ?,  ca.  0.4  mm.     Set  Fig.  nag,  f. 
Rare;  specimens  dosely  agreeing  with  Lilljrtrarg's  descrip- 
tion and  Gkutcs  found  in  Wisconsin.    Possibly  not  Sata'  itiltr- 
mtdia,  as  his  figure  of  that  species  resembles  some  varietiel 
oi  Lilljebocg's  recMiifiJa. 


OJ  MM.    _ 

Fic.  1131.    Ahnf  in 


166(151)    With  oblique  Striae Alomila  kama  .    .     33a 

Turn  to  the  key  at  the  number  indicated  where  the  spedes  named  is  discussed. 

167  ('37)     Rostnim  broad,  semicircular Graplokberts  Sars  1863. 

Sak  spedes GraptoUberis  testudinaria  (Fischer)  1848. 

Postenor  margin  with  i  stionK  teeth  at 
mfero-posteal  angle,  valves  and  head  with 
conspicuous  reticulation  Head  taixe; 
fornix  very  broad  forming  a  aemicircujar 
rostrum  covenng  antennules  and  extend- 
ing down  as  far  as  ventral  margin  of 
valves  Post  abdomen  beet  at  the  sharp 
pre-anal  angle  lapered  toward  daws,  so 
that  form  is  nearly  triangular;  marginal 
i^nessmall  Istcral fasades minute, aome- 
tmies  wanting  Claws  small  with  i  mi- 
nute basal  sp<ne  sometimes  wanting  (var. 
iHtrma  Biige)  $  with  long  slender  post- 
abdomen  without  spines  vas  deferent 
opens  on  ventral  side,  daws  very  minute; 
hook  ol  first  foot  slender. 

;  S-o-S  mm.  or 


.    GrafklAtrU 


less. 


Color  gray  to  yellow-white;  sometimes  opaque.    Length,  J,  o.s-0.7 
ing  weeds  or  on  bottom  of  pools  and  mai 


Coi 

t68  (136)     Rostrum  considerably  exceeding  antennules. 169 

169  (170)     Post-abdomen  with  marginal  denticles  only.    Alonella.  .  240,  241 
Turn  to  the  key  at  the  niunbers  indicated  where  two  species  ire  discussed. 

170(169)    Two  to  four  marginal  denticles;    long  series  ot  lateral  denticles. 
Rostrum  very  long,  recurved.  .    .    Rhyiickotalona  Norman  1903. 
Ehytukotaiona  faicata  (Sars)  1861. 

General  form  of  body  like  Ahn«.  Roc- 
trum  very  long,  slender,  and  recurved 
under  the  head,  Posl-abdomen  stout, 
thick,  bent  at  anus,  truncate  at  apex; 
with  about  four  rather  stout  marginal 
dentidcs  near  apex,  and  a  lateral  si  ' 


nued   d 


,   o[   1 


RkynchiitaiBm  Jalala. 


Tly   t  ,    ..__ 

1  unbroken  row.     Intestine 

J  (European)  with  Iwig 
at  apex;  post-abdomen 
and  armed  with  hain  only;  ordi- 
ok  on  (irsi  toot.  Color  yetiow  or 
■   Ungth.9,o.jnun.;  J,o.4mm. 
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171  (133)     Posterior  inargin  of  valves  considerably  less  than  maximum  height. 

171 

AH  species  of  PUunxui  heVms  ben;  also  Alonetta  ticiia  and  txiiua. 

173  (304)     Body  elongated,  form  not  spherical i73 

173  (i74i  17s)     Lower  part  of  posterior  raaTgin  excised  or  crenulated. 

Aloneiia  excisa,  A.  exigua   .    .     m,  145 
Tum  to  the  key  at  the  aumbers  indicated  where  [wo  species  are  discussed. 

174  (173.  17s)     Posterior  margin  with  numerous  teeth  along  whole  length. 

PUuroxus  procurvatus,  P.  Iruncalus  .    ,     188,  191 
Tum  to  the  key  at  the  numbers  indicated  where  (wo  species  are  discussed. 

17s  ('73>  "74)     Teeth  (if  any)  only  at  infero-postcal  angle 176 

176  (179)    Infero-posteal  angle  well  marked,  ordinarily  with  teeth.    .    .     177 

177(178)     Rostrum  long /'/euroxui  most  species  ,    .     186 

Take  up  the  key  at  [he  number  indicated  where  the  genus  is  discussed  as  ■  unit. 

178  {177)     Rostrum  short Aloneiia  dentifera  .    .     233 

Take  up  the  key  at  the  number  indicated  where  [he  genus  is  discussed  as  a  unit- 

N.B.     If  the  rostrum  is  broad,  semi-circular  at  end,  see  167. 

179(176)     Infero-posteal  angle  rounded 180 

180  (i8s)     With  well-marked  tooth  or  teeth 181 

181  (i8j)     Rostrum  long,  recurved Pleuroxus  strialus  ,    .  195 

Tum  (o  (he  key  at  the  number  indicated  where  the  spedes  named  is  discussed. 

l8a  (181)     Rostrum  short Dunhaiedia  King  1853  .    .     183 

General  shape  rounded.  Valves  tumid,  gaping  below;  obscurely  reticulated;  infero-posteal 
•ngle  rounded,  with  i  or  1  teeth  on  ventral  margin  in  front  of  angle.  Post-abdomen  bimt 
abruptly  behind  anus;  post-anal  part  thick,  somewhat  foot-shaped  as  seen  from  side,  its  dorsal 
flower)  margin  b^og  parallel  to  ventral  margin  of  valves;  with  many  fine  denticles  and  setae. 
Claws  short,  curved,  with  i  basal  spine.  $  with  usual  characters;  pos[-abdomea  same  shape 
•s  9>  ^1^  ^'  hairs  only. 

183  (184)     Form  short  and  high,  as  dorsal  margin  is  much  arched. 

Dunhaxdia  seligera  (Bilge)  1877. 


New  England  and  Wisconsin  to  Colorado,  Louisan*, 
andTeias.  Notcommon;  amongweeds.  Perhaps ideoti- 
ol  with  D.  aaaia  King. 
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184  (183)    Form  more  elongated,  as  dorsal  margin  is  little  arched. 

Dunhevedia  serrata  Daday  1898. 

Usually  2  teeth  at  infeco-poitMl 
angle,  a  very  small  rosterior  and  « 
Uiger  anterior  one.  Red  of  labnim 
serrate  in  anterior  part,  smooth  be- 
hind; about  lo-ia  serrations,  potnriiy 
backward.  $  unknown.  Color  yel- 
low.   Length,  9 »  ca.  0.7  mm. 

Louisiana,  Texas;  in  pools  and  lakca 
among  weeds;  not  abundant. 

Fxo.  1x35.  Dunkeudia  stnalt,  a,  labram; 
b,  poet-abdomen. 


v&;i 


1 85  (i 80)    Infero-posteal  angle  without  teeth,  or  tooth  very  small ;  rostrum  long 

or  short 186 


186  (203)    Claws  with  2  basal  spines. 


Pleuroxus  Baird  1843 


187 


Rostrum  long  and  pointed,  rarely  bent  forward.  Dorsal  margin  much  arched:  posterior 
margin  short,  usually  less  than  one-half  height,  rarely  toothed  along  entire  length;  infero- 
posieal  angle  rardy  rounded,  usually  sharp  and  toothed.  Keel  of  labrum  large,  usually  tongue- 
shaped;  posterior  angle  prolonged.  Post-abdomen  with  marginal  den  tides  only.  cT  smaller 
than  9 »  ^^  usual  characters;  post -abdomen  varies  in  different  spedes. 

Three  types  of  form  are  distinguishable  in  the  genus:  (i)  relatively  long  and  low  spedes: 
tiriaius  type  (P.  striatus,  kastaius,  kamulaius);  (2)  short,  high-arched  forms:  denHctiiaiut 
type  {P.  deniicidatus,  aduncus,  trigoneUus,  truncaius);  (3)  the  second  form  with  rostrum  bent 
forward:  {P.  procurvahu,  uncinalus).    All  spedes  littoral. 

187  (190)    Rostrum  bent  up  in  front 188 

188  (189)    Rostrum  bent  sharply  into  hook;    teeth  along  whole  posterior 

margin  of  valves Pleuroxus  procuroatus  Biige  1878. 


General  form  and  markings  like  P,  dentiadaHa.  Posterior 
margin  of  valves  with  7-8  teeth  along  the  whole  length. 
Post-abdomen  like  P.  deniicidatus  but  slightly  more  broad- 
ened behind  anus,  d  unknown.  Color  yellowish, 
ent  or  opaque.    Length,   9  •  ca*  0.5  mm. 

Northern  states,  conmion  in  we«ly  waters. 


Flo.  XX36.    PUwoxm  procmnaku. 


02  MM. 


M 


189  (188)    Rostrum  merely  curved  forward;  teeth  at  infero-posteal  angle  only, 

Pleuroxus  uncinalus  Baird  1850. 

Infero-posteal  angle  with  2-4  rather  long,  curved  teeth, 
sometimes  branched.  Rostrum  long,  acute,  bent  forward. 
Post-abdomen  like  P.  trUoneUus,  broad,  somewhat  tapered 
toward  apex ;  about  1 3  good-sized  marginal  denticles.  Color 
dirty  gray,  or  with  green  or  yellow  tinge.  Length,  9, 
0.7-0.9  mm.;  $  (European),  0.56  mm. 

Nebraska  (Fordyce).  The  spedes  is  very  dose  to  P, 
irigonellus,  separated  by  procurved  rostrum  and  large  tffth 
at  infero-posteal  angle. 

Fto.  IZ37.    PUwoxus  tmcinalus,    European 


tUMM. 
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Rostrum  not  bent  forward 191 

Numerous  teeth  along  whole  posterior  margin. 

PUuroxus  ^uncatus  (O.  F.  Mttller)  1785. 


Postnior  rnvgiD  with  numeroui  (man  tluui  10)  due- 
t  teeth;  valves  striated,  the  striae  on  middle  ol  valvt* 
the  otbers  oblique.     Post-abdo- 


meo  much  like  P.  Inftnicffiu.  slightly  tapering  toward 
apei.  angle  rounded;  11-14  marginal  denticies,  increas- 
ing in  siie  distally.    Coloi  yeUow-brown.    Loigth,  j 

CB.  a.finun.;   (f  (European),  0.4s  mm. 
Nebraska  (Fordyce). 


Pio.  1 138.     Flmmmi  In 


Teeth  at  iofeio-posteal  angle  only 193 

Post-abdomen  long,  slender,  convex  on  ventral  (upper)  side.  .     194 

Supero-posteal   angle   sharp   but   not   projecting;     infero-posteal 
angle  a  sharp  point PUswoxus  iKutatui  Sars  1S63. 


Infero-postea]  angle  a  thaip  point,  with  a  very  si 

tooth;  valves  reticulated,  longitudinal  maiks  often  n 

'  ing  appearaDce  of  Kriatton.     16-iS  matgi 


black  unlesa  ephippal,     L^igth.  9>  a.  o< 
New    England.    Wiicau 


195  ('94)     Supero-posteal  angle  overhanging     nfero-posteal  angle  rounded, 
w  th  small  tooth  m  front  of  it 


Pleuroxus  striatus  Scboedler  1863, 


General  shape  much  like  F.  iutatai 
bu  ne  ei  to  high  arched  as  thii  may  be. 
V«  es  obviously  striated.  Post-abdomeo 
ong  ileDder.  with  10,  or  more,  martin*] 
denticles.  Color  dark,  especially  opaque 
OD  doisal  side,  often  oearly  black.  Length, 
9    ca  oSnun.;   (f .  (s,  a.6  nun. 

In  a   paru  of  United  States;  tommoa 
among  weeds. 
This  spedei  is  P.  paeilit  Hudeodotfj 
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196  (193)     Poat-abdomen  of  moderate  length;  ventral  (upper)  marpn  struct, 
or  nearly  so;  greatest  width  behind  anus 197 

197(300)    Angle  of  post-abdomen  sharp,  with  cluster  of  spines  at  apex.  .     198 


198  (199)    Teeth  at  infero-posteal  angle  of  valves;    no  hook  on  first  foot 
of  female PUuroxiu  denticvlaliu  fiirge  1877. 


InleiD-poitetl  angle  with  imall  tootll- 
lilce  spines.  Post-Bbdomen  modentdy 
long,  straitjtit,  very  little  n&noixd  tomrd 
■pa;  length  of  post  uuJ  put  1.5  time^ 
or  more,  thit  of  anal  emargiiutioa:  apex 
truncate;  with  duster  o(  &ae.  (tnight 
apei  1        " 


199  (198)    Infeio-posteal  angje  rotmded;  first  foot  of  female  with  stout  hook. 

Plewoxus  hamuialus  Biige  igia 

loFero-posteal  anffle  rounded,  without  teeth;  valves  leticulaled;  also  marked  by  veiy  En* 

(triae,  which  run  nearly  longitudinally.    Rostrum  lone,  recurved.    Keel  of  labrum  snail, 

'   -rolonged.     Post-abdomen  much 

-.  Uioii^iu,  but  with  apei  more 
rounded  and  denliclesaot  so  crowded  theit. 
Denticlesabout  11-14.  ^unknown.  Color 
bom-yellow,  often  dark  on  donal  side  like  P. 
tlrialmi.    Length,  9-  ca.  d.6  nun. 

New  England  and  aouthem  states;  prob- 
ably a  coastal  form;  not  leporled  from  north 
central    region.      Common    in    poob   and 


900  (197)    Angle  of  post-abdomea  rounded. 
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201  (202) 


202  (201) 


Series  of  marginal  denticles  longer  than  anal  emargination;  post- 
abdomen  of  male  broadened  in  middle  of  post-anal  part 
with  crescentic  dorsal  margin. 

Pleuroxus  trigoneUus  (O.  F.  Mtiller)  1785. 

Form  of  P.  denticuUUus  type.  Infero- 
posteal  angle  with  2  or  3  small  teeth,  often 
minute,  sometimes  wanting.  Post-abdo- 
men much  as  P.  dentiadatus;  but  dorsal 
margin  slightly  convex,  broader  behind 
anus;  apex  rounded;  14-16  marginal  den- 
ticles, longer  toward  apex,  but  not  dis- 
tinctly clustered  there.  ^  post-abdomen 
is  characteristic;  broadened  behind  anus 
into  a  semi-elliptical  plate,  bearing  thick- 
set hairs,  no  spines;  greatly  narrowed  to- 
ward apex,  forming  a  slender  prolongation. 
Color  yellowish,  tmnsparent;  post-abdo- 
men often  dark.  Length,  9*  0.6  mm.; 
^ ,  0.4  mm. 

Not  conmion;   Maine,  Wisconsin,  Ne- 
braska; doubtless  widely  distributed. 

Fig.  XI 44.  Pleuroxus  tritandlus.  Post-abdomen: 
«.  9;  *.  $* 

Row  of  marginal  denticles  about  equals  anal  emargination;  male 
post-abdomen  not  crescentic. 

Pleuroxus  aduncus  (Jurine)  1820. 

r 


9  very  closely  resembling  P.  trigoneUuSf 
but  differing  as  follows:  valves  striated;  in- 
fero-posteal  angle  usually  without  teeth.  Post- 
abdomen  shorter,  the  length  of  post-anal  part 
hardly  exceeding  anal  eniargination;  dorsal 
margin  slightly  arched,  with  9-1  a  marginal 
denticles;  apex  rounded.  $  post-abdomen 
very  different  from  P.  trigoneUus;  narrower 
than  9  >  tapered  toward  daws;  no  dorsal  en- 
largement or  apical  prolongation.  Color  hom- 
ycUow,  sometimes  opaque.  Length.  9*  <^ 
0.6  mm.;    ^ ,  ca.  0.45  mm. 

Colorado,  California.  Among  weeds  or  in 
pools. 


Flo.  XZ45.    PUufoxus  adumau. 


OlMM. 


203  (186)     Claws  with  i  basal  spine.  .    .    .     AlaneUa  (most  species)  .    .     230 
Take  up  the  key  at  the  number  indicated  where  one  subgenus  is  discussed  as  a  unit. 

204(172)     Body  spherical  or  broadly  ellipsoidal 205 

205  (208)    Well  marked  or  small  spine  at  infero-posteal  angle 206 

206  (207)     Valves  conspicuously  striated Alonella  nana  .    .     242 

Turn  to  the  key  at  the  number  indicated  where  the  species  is  discussed. 

207  (206)     Valves  reticulated  or  not  plainly  marked.     Chydorus  barroisi 

Chydorus  hybridus  .    .     226,  227 
Turn  to  the  key  at  the  numbers  indicated  where  the  two  species  are  discussed. 
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9oS  (305)    No  spine  at  infero-posteal  angle mq 

309  (310)    Valves  with  oonspicuoua  projection  on  antero-ventml  margin, 

Anckutropiu  Sm  1863. 
Sole  American  species. Anchistropus  minor  Biige  1893. 

Fonn  globular.  Veotnl  regko  tumid  •ntetiorl]' 
and  ventnl  tiui^  of  valva  bent  durply  ■VV'  fron 
each  otber  B.bout  ooe-tliiid  vity  from  (ront  «ud  the 
vilve  folded  out  into  a  hollow  groove  and  tooth, 
which  contBUU  the  strong  book  of  the  tat  looL 
Head  iaigc,  bul^ng  over  eye,  the  fomiiKS  broad  aad 
forming  a  sort  of  tlap-lilie  rostnun.  which  oo  be 
dosdy  pressed  to  the  valves.  Post-abdomcD  broad 
at  base,  pre-anal  angle  overhanging;  rapidly  narrow- 
ing toward  apei,  which  is  prolooscd  into  a  kibe;  4 
few  marxinal  spines.  Claws  with  IoDg<  slender  basal 
spine,  denticuUie  or  smooth.  First  toot  at  9  with 
slror^g  hook,  toothed  on  concave  sidc^  whidi  Ilea  in 
groove  formed  by  foldmg  of  valvea. 

In  A .  minor,  proove  for  hoolt  of  first  foot  near 
aoteriorFBTtof  valves;  hooknol  large.  Colorbivwn- 
yellow.     S  unknown.    Length,  $,  ca.  o-U  miQ. 

Maine,  Michigan,  Wiscoosin,  Louisiuuu 
Pm.  1146.    Anddilrtpia  matr. 

310(309)    No  such  projection 311 

III  (139)    Post-abdomen  ordinarily  short  with  prominent  pre-anal  angle, 

CA>doriM  Leach  1843  .  .  313 
Shape  qiherical  or  ovate.  Posterior  angle*  little  marked;  infero-posteal  angle  usually  un- 
armed. Anteimules  short  and  tMck.  Rostrum  long  and  acute.  Post-ibdomeo  usually  iboit, 
broad,  rarely  long  and  narrow  (C.  ^obatus);  apei  rounded;  with  marginal  denticles  only  or 
(C.  Reborn)  with  very  Ene  lateral  fasddes.  Claws  with  1  basal  spinca,  the  pmnmal  often  very 
minute,  rarely  at>scnt.     }  with  short  rostrum,  thick  anteimule,  hook  00  first  foot,  post-abdomeL 


313  (313)    Post-abdomen,  long,  narrow,  Pkuroxus-\iV.c. 

Ckydoms  globosus  fiaiid  1850. 


Almost  spherical;    valves  smooth  or   reticulated,  1 

striated  in  front.  Post-abdomen  with  small  pre-anal  ansle; 
numerous  marginal  denticles  and  very  fine  lateral  fasddei. 
Qaws  wilh  1  basal  spines,  the  distal  very  long  and  elender. 
Color  bright  yellow  to  dark  brown,  usually  with  dark  spot  fai 
center  of  valve.     Length.  9,  to  o.S  mm.;    f  ,  0.6  mm. 

Everywhere;  in  lakes  and  ponds,  among  weeds,  but  never 
present  in  very  large  numbers. 

C  glsbenu  might  well  be  type  of  a  separate  geous.  The  other 
species  fall  into  3  groups:  (1)  The  1  pkacricHs  gtoap  01  Chytcna 
proper  (C.  ipluenciu,  gibbus,  piger,  laliu,  onuii);  (a)  The 
fartformii  group,  similar  to  (i)  but  with  greatly  developed  ci  ' 


Fid.  1147.   Ckyitno  ik 
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ti3  (aia)    Poat-abdomcD  short,  broad;  prc-anal  angle  marked 314 

814  (315,  116)     Shell  covered  with  deep  polygonal  cells. 

Ckydorus  Jmiformis  Birge  1S93. 


Much  like  ifikatritta  Id  form  uul  iIk.  X 
unknowD.  Colot  yellow  to  ligbt  browiUlo. 
Lcnstb.  9  ,  0.5-0.5  mm. 

Hew  EogUod,  WiKonun,  Michigaa,  LouW- 


Fio.  1148.    Ckyianaft^trmti.a 


S15  (314,  3i6)     Shell  with  deep  polygonal  cells  and  cuticular  ridges. 

Chydorus  bicornutus  Doolittle  1909. 


like  /ofiformU  In  luving  deep  polysootl 
cudcutar  cells:  but  distinfuiihed  bv  tiie  de- 
velapment  of  aa  eitnontinuy  uid  comiiiex 
syMem  of  thin  cuticular  ridges,  which  eiteod 
[bi  beyond  the  ordioary  celli.  A  long  bom 
eitrncL  laterally  from  the  middle  dorsal  cegioD 
of  each  valve,  from  which  radiate  tome  of  the 
ridgea.    S  unknown.    Colocyellow.    Length, 

Maine,  New  Hampthjre,  and  New  Jeney. 


1149.    Ckyttnu  Uctnmliu.   (Afts- Doglltlli.} 


316  (314,  315)     Shell  of  ordinary  type ai7 

317(335)     Ventral  edge  of  keel  of  hbntm  smooth 318 

3i8  (119)     Antero-dorsal  surface  of  valves  and  head  flattened. 

Chydorus  gibbia  liUjeborg  188a. 


The  curve  of  the  dorul  surface  aomewhat  flattoied. 
both  in  front  and  behind,  making  «  mt  of  hump  in 
center  of  dorsal  nuigia.  Valves  reticulated.  Head 
unalli  rostrum  projects  from  valves  in  diaiacteriitic 
way.  Posl-abdomen  with  S-id  marginal  dentidea. 
Color  yellowish  to  brown.     Length.  J ,  0.5  mm. 

Lake  Superior,  Wisconsin.  Michigan;  rare. 

This  spcdcs  is  C.  rupiitfiiu  Forbes. 


Ho.  ii]0.   Ckjitru  tUtmt. 


n» 
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319  (>iS)    DoTsa)  surface  not  flattened;  form  usually  spherical  or  broadly 

ovate 3M 

930  (133,  334)    Small  fornix  not  exceeding  0.5  mm.,  usually  less.    ...     33t 

331  (313)     Fomices  gradually  narrowing  into  rostrum.    All  olfactory  setae  on 

end  of  antennule.    Chydarus  spkarrkus  (O.  F.  MMer}  1785. 

SphericaloTbroidly elliptial.  Shell um>lly reticulMcd, 

Mmetmm  smooth  (vu.  nilidui  Schoedlcr),  «""*<■'«*« 
punctitc  (\ar,  ^ncfoliu  HcUich),  or  witli  clevatifHU  (vmr. 
cstlatui  Sduxdlci).  Fost-abdomcD  nith  8-g  muginal 
deatidea  Claws  smalt;  proiinuU  basal  spine  very  minute. 
$  with  post-abdofflcn  much  emaniaate.  Calor  light 
yellow  to  dull  brown.  Length.  9 . 0.3-o.S  mm,;  $, 
a  1  mm  Small  limnetic  forms  constitute  vu.  mimtr 
Ijlljebarg 

The  commonest  of  all  Cladocen;  louad  all  over  the 
worM 

Fio  iiji.   CMonu  iMmtjew. 

333  (aai)     Fomices  abruptly  narrowed  into  rostrum.    Two  olfactory  setae 
on  side  of  antennule Chydorus  piger  Sars  r863. 

General  form  much  like  C,  iptKUritus.  Ventral  margin  of  valves  densely  ciliated;  valvei 
ordinarily  marked  by  obhiiue  striae,  sometimes  smooth.  Fomices  abruptly  nairowed  at  rostrum. 
Antennule  with  usual  Uteral  sense  aela  and  two  olfactory  setae  on  side.  Post-abdomen  with 
8-9  rather  long  marginal  denticles.  Claws  with  1  basal  spines,  the  proiimal  one  minute.  S 
post-abdomen  narrow,  but  not  eicavaled.  Color  light  to  dark  yellow.  Length,  9,  ou  0.4 
mm.    Rare;  reported  only  from  Maine. 


(^ 


FM.  ir5i.    Ckyiena  pita.    Entire  ^ecinieD  and  lower  aide  o(  RHirun  wlih  snieaaula. 

933  (310,  234)    Larger  forms,  to  0.8  mm.    Antennules  short  and  thick  with 
all  olfactory  setae  terminal.  .    .    .  Chydorus  tatui  Sars  1863. 


Much  like  spkaericas,  but  larger.   Mandible  attached 

~~  ~  way  back  of  junction  of  head  and  valve.    Dentl- 

>f  post-abdomen  lo-ii.     Claws  sometlmei  with 

1  spine.    Color  dark  yellow-brown.  Length, 


FU).  1153.   Ckydtmsla 
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914  (aio,  333)     About  0.5  mm.     Anteimule  with  one  olfactory  seta  proximal 
to  duster  at  end Ckydorus  mUis  Kuiz  i&j^. 


Form  round  or  btoad  ov>l.  Poit- 
abdomen  with  rounded  apex:  12-15 
nurgina]  deotides.  Claws  with  1  buu 
spines,  the  proiinul  minute.  Cokn 
yellow.  tTanipsrent.  Length,  $,  to 
0,6  mm.i      '(European),  o.j  mm. 

Kue;  Nebraika. 


335  (317)    Ventral  edge  of  keel  of  labrum  with  one  or  more  teeth.    .    , 


336  (337,  338)    Withseveral  teethjshortspineatinfero-postealangleofvalvea. 
CkydoTus  JjorroUi  (Richard)  1894. 


Form  and  me  much  like  tpkameui,  thouith 

ventral  margin  is  less  curved.     Keel  of  la- 

tiruni  acuminate  brhind;  serrate,  with  four  or 

teeth.     Post-abdomen  with  well-devel- 

Dre-uial angle;  lo-ii  marginaldentidea, 

middle  of  n>w.     Color  browa-yel- 

..    Length,  9,  ca.  0.4  mm. 
Rarei  Lake  Charles,  Louisiana. 


Flo.  Ills.    Ckydenu  tcmbt. 


337  (336,  338)     With  one  tooth;  infero-posteal  spine  present. 

Ckydonts  hybridus  D.aday  1905. 


Fiaiisfi.    CManiMrUiu 
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9i8  (336,  337)    With  one  tooth  on  labnim; 


3  spine  on  valves. 
Ckydonu  poppet  Riduid  1897. 


like  iybridut  but  without  apine  M  infeio-ptMtMl 
Vigle.  Tooth  on  labnim  soUKtUDes  'anaii  tjg  oImck 
ksccQt. 

Vay  probabty  tbe  last  two  ipedes  iluiild  be 
listed  *s  VBcieties  of  barrirui.  Theie  ^wdes  «et« 
Gist  placed  in  PUmaxtu.  but  have  no  vEiy  doM 
affinity  with  either  Plamxui  or  Ckyianu;  mi(fat 
well  w  made  a  separate  geaus. 


Fi<i.ii»-    Chyitna  tttfL 


This  genus  omssls  oF  a  heterogeneous  assemblage  of  forms;  not  asigiwble  elsewhere  and  not 
eaaly  aeparable.    There  are  i  sections  which  might  well  constitute  separate  genera; 

(1)  Almidta  proper.  Rostrum  long,  aleodet,  recurved;  usually  mnspicuoualy  so;  post- 
abdomen  with  marginal  dentides  only;  claws  with  i  basal  spine.  A ,  nilrala,  iMV/i, 
aana.  (1)  Faralmidia.  Rostrum  short,  hardly  exceeding  antennulca;  post-abdomen  with 
very  small  mai^nal  denticles,  with  or  without  Lateral  fasddesi  daws  with  i  '  '  ~'~~ 
A.  kama,  denlifrra,  diafMana,  ^olmiaia.  (j)  FUuroxaloitdla.  Rost: 
abdomen  with  marginal  deatides  only;  daws  with  3  basal  spines. 


330  (335)     Rostrum  short;  post-abdomen  with  marginal  and  lateial  cienticles. 

331 


331(134)     Valves  with  infero-posteal  an^  toothed 33a 

333  (333)    About  3  fine  teeth    valves  stnated       Alondla  karva  (King)  1S53. 


General  shape  like  Alttn  tod  eufly 
taken  for  a  member  of  that  geoua.  (See 
IS3  )  Val\ es  With  obUque ^ae; Infoo- 
posteal  angle  with  1-4  minute  teeth. 
Post  abdomen  broad,  expanded  behind 
anus  apex  rounded;  with  aboutSminute 
marginal  denudes  and  as  many  latent 
fasaclcs,  much  larger.  Claw*  with  i 
small  basal  gp  ne.  Color  yelknr,  trans- 
parent   Length,  9,o.4jmm;  S  (South 


Fw.  iisS.    AltmBt  Im 
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>33  (333)    One  to  three  nther  strong  teeth,  valves  reticulated. 

AUmdia  denlifera  Sars  1901, 


Back  high  arched;  iofero-posteal  angle  acute,  will 
i-j  fairly  strong  teeth.  Roatrum  readies  nearly  tc 
ventral  margin  of  valves.  Fosi -abdomen  lu^ 
broad,    aomewhat    expanded    behind    i 


SteaaSK^w,    i  rounded;  with  about  11  minute  maigitiBl  dmtid™, 

pTfr=-~  X  '•\J,        gnd  as  many  very  minute  lateral  fasddes.    daws 
■>0'  /}  with  I  very  long  basal  spine.     Color  yellow-brown. 


veo-  ]o  „ 
Length,  y  cs.o-4mm.;  ^,o,35mni. 
Louisiana  and  Tczaa;  not  rare  b  pools  and  lokea. 

Fio.  iisg.  AlmiB*  ittUfcra,  with  J«vdopiin  epiilpptoa. 


>34  (331}    ^°  mfero-posteal  teeth;  form  lotund. 


Alottella  ghhulosa  Daday  1898. 

Small;  shape  oval-rotund;  head 
readiing  about  to  middle  of  valves. 
Valves  striated ;  all  matgios  rounded 
and  without  teeth.  Post-abdamen 
long,  narrow;  broadest  Dear  anus; 
about  II  minute  marginal  denticles 
and  as  many  slender  lateral  faadclei. 
Keel  of  labruiD  with  3  notches. 
Color  yeltow-brown.      Length,  9> 

Lake  Charle*^  Louiiiaiia,  among 

This  (pedes  is  A.  lailpla  San. 


>35  (330)    Post-abdomen  with  margiiial  denticles  only. 336 


936  (237)    Denticles  minute;  post-abdomen  large,  bent  behind  anus;  no  in- 
fero-posteai  tooth  on  valves.    Alondla  diapkana  (King)  1853. 

Head  short,  rostrum  not  resdi* 
ing  mote  than  Iwo-thirdi  distance 
toward  ventral  margin.  Valves 
itnated  sometimes  passing  into 
reticulat  on  often  inconspicuous; 
infero-posteal  angle  rounded,  with- 
out teeth  Post-abdomen  kins, 
Bhgbtly  enlarged  behind  anus;  with 
numerous  very  minute  marginal 
dentides  and  no  other  sinnes. 
Claws  long  1  basal  spine.  Length. 
9  o  5  mtn.:  S  ,  0.4  mm.  Color 
yellow  transparent. 

la,  Texas;  in  pools  and 
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337  (336)     Denticles  of  ordinary  size;  infero-posteal  tooth  present. 


8  (343)     Claws  with  one  basal  spine. 


339  (143)    Rostnim  long,  recurved. 940 

940  (341)    Shape  ebngated  oval;  valves  striated. 

AUmdla  roitrata  (Koch)  1841. 

'-**''  — -^f*it  General  fonn  not  unlike  a  PUvraxus  of  the  itrialia 

J           _             i  l&JV  type.     Valves  striatesi  or  teliculated;   inlem-poateal 

y^  /                     J/      ^1  angle  rounded  and  with  minute  tooth,  sometimei  ab- 

*■                ■"   '^^/A'-\-  t\  ""'•    Ros""™   Ions,   slender,   recurved.     Post-ab- 

I        ^■^^^"'^^^ij^iN-A  ''"'°cn  moderately  long,  somewhat  ta       * 

f      ,     rf^^V'       ^jCtt-i  >pe»;  angle  rounried:  cj-ii  small  man 

^Z/  J        '*-^             VTfclJ  *^'""  "'^  '  "*'""«  '■■*»'  "P"'"*'    *^ 

■f      L.    _                     ^s    ~r  brown,  usually  rather  dark.    Length,  S 


Fu.  Ii6>.    Alaiellt  tn 


Thj«  apedes  is  Plemaiaa  aaUirotlni  Birge. 


341  (340)     Shape  short  oval;  valves  strongly  reticulated. 

Alonelia  dadayi  Siigp  1910. 

Shape  oval-rotund.  Valves  strongly  reticulated 
ftll  over;  infero-posteal  angle  rouudM,  with  lev- 
etal  minute  teeth.  Rostnun  long,  pojoted,  re- 
curved. Keel  of  labrum  acuminate  Ddund  and 
its  matgin  with  1  pmjection.  Post-abdomen 
short,  wide:  pre-anal  angle  strongly  mariced,  u 
n  Ch^dortis;  ¥iith  numerous  small  dentidei;  apet 
"'  basal   spine.     Color 

opaijuc.      Length,   J- 


rounded.      Claws    i 

vellow   to   hrown,    l.__..    _,__  ^,. 

l  S  <Soutb  America),  0 


o.aj-0.3  m 

This  tpedes  is  Ltptorhynchtu  inliftr  Diday, 
whose  spediic  name  has  to  be  changed  on  remov- 
ing to  Atmdlti,  as  Sars'  spedes  A.  ieHliftra  pre- 
occupies the  name. 

Fio.  tiGi,    Alimtllt  iaiayi. 


341  (139}     Rostrum  short  or  moderate,    shape  globose,  valves  conspicuously 
stnated  Alonrila  nana  (BainQ  1850. 

Very  minute   Ckydonu  Uke    Valves  coandy  and  ctid- 


Bted    I 


fx>thm 


Koslrum  vanes  usually  rather  lonfi,  r.^^..^,  ..^.^u,^- 
ably  eiceedmg  antennules  Post-abdomen  short:  pre- 
an  d  sdeIc  strongly  projcctinf;  apex  rounded;  about  G 
marginal  denticles  Claws  with  i  small  qane.  Color 
'  '    usually  opaque     Length,   $,  a.1-0.38  mm.; 


Entire  fpednKH  ind  deUli  of 
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»43  (338)     Claws  with  3  basal  spines;  posterior  margin  of  valves  excised  near 
infero-posteal  angle 344 

a44  (345)     Post-abdomen  fairly  long;  angled  at  apex;    valves  reticulated  and 
with  fine  striae ^fon^  m«m  (Fiacher)  1854, 

■Kmrance  Pint- 

Rostnun  iiicxler- 

iW.  never  u  pn>- 

iccurvR) ;  longer  in  southeni 
fonns,  Infeto-postcal  ingle 
marked.  BometiiiKS  iiroductd 
into  ■  pt^t;  posterior  m>r- 
){in  above  it  eidied,  lome- 
times  crcDulited.  Post-ab- 
domen long,  narrow,  not  nar- 
rowintt  much  toiraid  apex; 
apex  angled;  with  about  9- 
10  small  marginal  denticles. 
Color  yellow  to  brown. 
Length.  9.  to  0.5  mm.;  g. 

'Not  uncommon  in  all  to. 
calities;  in  weedy  pools  and 

345  (344)     Post-abdomen  short;   roimded  at  apex;  valves  without  fine  striae. 
AloneUa  exiput  (Lilljeborg)  1853. 


FnLiiSe.    AiKuBaa 


946  (i3t)     Eye  and  ocellus  very  large;  antennules  project  far  beyond  rostrum. 

Dadaya  Sars  1901. 

Sole  species Dadaya  macro ps  (D&day)  1898. 

Form  rounded-ov^ ;  not  compressed.  Head 
■malli  much  depressed;  tumid  above  eye;  tob- 
tTum  short  and  broad.  Antennules  long,  mod- 
erately stout,  projecting  tai  beyond  rostrum. 

Post-abdomen  ol  moderate  sT"    "" 

somewhat  broadened  behind 
narrowing  toward  ipcx;  angle  rounded;  ■ 
14-18  marginal  denticles.  Claws  small,  uae 
small  basal  spine.  Eye  very  large,  with  few 
leases;  ocellus  nearly  as  large,  crowded  down 
into  rostrum.  X  unknown.  Color  dark 
brown.     Length,  T 


.   slightly 


n  o[  this  spedcs  was  found 
■a  a  weedy  pool  at  &nitll- 
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347  (110)    No  eye;   ocellus  only Moiwtpilia  San  i86t. 

Sole  species UonospUui  dispar  San  1861. 

Form  ovii  or  round.  Shell  not  (ait  in  moltiag,  u  in 
Ilyocrypliis      Valves  nevly  round  with  fine  tetae  ■loDg 

entral  edge.  Head  very  anuU,  depreaseil,  movable. 
K«  of  labrum  with  ■.bout  4  Kallop)  on  veatnl  edac. 
Post  abdomen  broad,  short,  with  about  j-7  murpnil 
den    des  and  aumerous  clusters  of  fine  haiia.    Eyeudt- 

ng  ocellus  l^e.  Antennules  (hort.  not  readuDS  vei 
ol  lostrum  s  *ich  hook  on  first  foot;  poit-«l»omea 
tapering  tnangulu,  somewhat  resembliof  that  of  Gnf- 
leUbem      CoUu biown-yellow.    Length,  9,ca-o.J  mm.; 

New  England,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota;  tare. 

Flo.tiU.    UematOmtatm. 


248  (i)     Body  and  feet  not  covered  by  shell.    Feet  subcylindrical  or  flattened, 

jointed,  prehensile.  .    . ' .    Section  B.  Gjmnomera  .    .     349 

No  fomicei.    Rami  of  antennae  3-  to  4-jouited.    Feet,  4  to  6  pain,  jointed. 


949  (350)     Four  pairs  of  feet,  stout,  compressed,  with  daw-like  spines  and 
branchial  appendages. 

Tribe  I.  Onychopoda. 

Sole  family Polvpheudae  Baitd. 

Body  very  short.  Shell  amverted  into  large  globular  brood.sac.  Caudal  process  bug, 
■lender,  with  i  long  caudal  stylets  or  setae.  Rwni  of  antennae  with  3  and  4  joints.  Eye  very 
laige;  no  ocellus.    Labrum  large.    Two  tmaU  hepatic  ceo. 

One  genus /"o/y^AwniM  0.  F.  MUller  1785. 

Sole  species Poiypkemus  ptdiadus  (Linn^)  1761. 

A   ^    1^  Brood-sac  globular,  with 

\\  \  'f  ao-i!  young  in  full  crown 

Antennulei 

face  of  head.  Head  large, 
filled  in  front  by  huge 
movable    eye.     Antennae 

with  T  setae  on  eodi  ramus. 

v''\  ■Vr'Nj-'^i\\ii?'^^iiSr5wh^  ^***    stout,    with   strong 

fei  T " wj?! T/'fer""'^    ^__*i-iS[r-Sfc  pendage;  fourth  pair,  ven' 

United    Slates    tn   I 
pools,  and  maishcs. 

Fm.1169.  Ptfyflutmmit- 
SMMi. 
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ajo  (349)    Six  pairs  of  feet,  cylindrical,  first  pair  very  long;  without  branchial 

appendages Tribe  II.  Haplopoda. 

Sole  family Leptodosidae  Lilljeborg. 

Head  eloonted,  iteader;  eye  filliog  ■nteiioi'  end.  Bod^  4-jaiated,  the  Grat  put  bearing 
the&leet  anddonal  biood-uc;  the  3-jointed  abdomen  ends  in  a  short  styleU  or  dawi.  Anten- 
nules  smiU,  freely  movable.  Antennae  witb  very  large  ban!  joint;  rami  4-joiDted,  with  numer- 
oui  setae.  Mandibles  long,  slender,  pointed,  with  3  spines  near  apex.  Esophagui  vety  Img, 
Homadi  in  last  abdominal  segment,  9  "itb  very  long  onleODuIea.  The  young  from  winter 
eoi  hatch  as  a  nauplius. 

Sole  genus  with  characters  of  family Lepiodora  Lilljeborg. 

Sole  species Lepiodora  kindliUFock^  1S44. 

This  beautiful,  transpaient  creature  is  the  largest  of  the  Cladocera,  the  9  reaching  a  length 
of  iS  mm.     Rapacious,  though  its  weak  mandibles  prevent  it  from  being  lonnidable  to  tha 
haida  shelled  entomostraca:  nocturnal  in  coming  to  the  surface- 
Limnetic  in  Great  Lakes  and  small  laltfn  ia  northern  United  States;  not  rare. 


LifMgn  Umllii. 


IMPORTANT  REFERENCES  ON  NORTH  AMERICAN  CLADOCERA. 
BnoE,  E.  A.    iSgi.    Notes  on  Cladocera  II.    List  of  Cladocera  from  Madi- 
son, Wb.    Trans.  Wis.  Acad.,  8;  379-398;  i  pi. 
1893.    Notes  on  Cladocera  III.    Descriptions  of  new  and  rare  species. 

Trans.  Wis,  Acad.,  9;  275-317;  i  pi- 
rgio.    Notes  on  Cladocera  IV.     Descriptions  of  New  and  Rare  Species 
Chiefly  Southern,     Trans,  Wis.  Acad,,  16;  1018-1066;  5  pi. 

Hekkick,  C.  L.     1895.     Synopsis  of  the  Entomostraca  of  Minnesota.     Second 
Report  of  State  Zoologist;  J37  pp.,  81  pi. 
Contain*  much  information  and  many  figures,  original  and  from  vsrionl  sources;  out  the 

■'-t*^^*'  ia  not  vay  caiefully  or  critically  handled. 
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Keilhack,  L.    1910.    Phyllopoda.     In  Brauer's  SUsswasserfauna  Peutsch- 

lands,  pt.  10;  112  pp.,  265  text  figs. 

An  admirable  account  of  the  Cladocera  of  Germany,  most  of  which  are  found  in  this  countiy 
also.    It  should  be  the  first  book  procured  by  any  one  who  can  read  German. 

LiLLjEBORG,  W.     1900.    Cladocera  Sueciae.    Upsala.    701  pp.,  87  pi. 

Latin  keys  and  diagnoses;  otherwise  German.     Indispensable  for  a  critical  study  a|  the 
group. 

Richard,  J.     1894.    Revision  des  Cladoc^es.    Part  I.    Sididae.    Ann.  Sd. 
Nat.,  Zool.,  (7)  18:  279-389,  2  pi. 
1896.    Part  II.    Daphnidae.    Ann.  Sd.  Nat.,  Zool.  (8)  2: 187-363;  6  pL 

Invaluable  for  the  families  which  they  cover. 

Sars,  G.  O.    1901.    Contributions  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Freshwater  Ento- 
mostraca  of  South  America.    Part  I.    Cladocera.    Arch.  Math.  Nat. 
Kristiana,  Bd.  23,  no.  3,  102  pp.,  12  pi. 
Necessary  for  the  study  of  southern  cladocera,  but  not  needed  for  the  northern  states. 

Note.  —  All  illustrations  for  this  chapter  have  been  drawn  espedally  for  it,  and  all  are  made  from  the 
actual  specimens,  ezcq>t  in  a  few  cases,  which  are  indicated. 


CHAPTER  XXm 
COPEPODA 

By  C.  DWIGHT  MARSH 
Unittd  StaUs  Departmeni  o§  AgricuUun 

Of  all  animals  encountered  in  fresh  water,  perhaps  none  are 
more  likely  to  arouse  interest  than  the  Copepoda.  While  many  of 
them  are  large  enough  to  be  seen  and  watched  with  the  naked 
eye,  yet  they  are  so  small  that  a  microscope  is  needed  to  get  a 
clear  imderstanding  of  their  form  and  structure.  In  company  with 
the  Cladocera,  they  are  almost  universally  distributed,  and  can  be 
collected  in  nearly  any  body  of  water.  Unlike  the  Cladocera, 
which  show  many  erratic  and  bizarre  species,  the  Copepoda  are 
graceful  and  symmetrical  in  their  forms,  with  a  beauty  of  structure 
that  is  very  attractive  to  the  amateur  student.  Some  are  wonder- 
fully transparent,  while  others  are  strikingly  and  in  some  cases 
gorgeously  colored. 

Copepoda  have  been  studied  ever  since  the  microscope  was  first 
used.  It  is  said  that  the  first  mention  of  these  animals  was  made 
by  Stephen  Blankaart  in  1688.  O.  F.  Miiller  in  1785  is  credited 
with  having  given  the  first  scientific  description  of  this  group. 
In  1820  Jurine  published  his  famous  "Histoire  des  monocles  qui  se 
trouve  aux  environs  de  GenSve."  Some  of  the  species  which  he 
described  are  still  recognized  as  valid,  largely,  however,  by  the 
courtesy  of  succeeding  writers;  for  Jurine  made  his  distinctions  on 
insufficient  groimds  like  color,  and  it  is  only  through  his  figures 
that  one  can  conjecture  what  species  he  had  in  hand.  No  really 
serious  study  of  this  group  was  made  until  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  when  the  publication  of  Baird's  "Natural  History 
of  the  British  Entomostraca''  in  1850  and  the  various  papers  of 
Glaus  a  few  years  later  were  the  beginning  of  exact  work  on  these 
forms.  The  work  of  Claus  was  of  first  importance.  In  North 
America  articles  were  published  regarding  some  forms  in  the  early 

part  of  the  century,  but  nothing  recognizable  appeared  imtil  S.  A. 
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Forbes  commenced  his  series  of  papers.  Although  these  papers 
were  not  extensive,  they  were  exact  and  carefully  worked  out,  and 
to  Forbes  may  be  given  the  credit  of  laying  the  foundation  for  all 
subsequent  work  in  this  country. 

Though  attractive  in  form,  the  Copepoda  are  complex  in  their 
structure,  and  accurate  classification  can  only  be  attained  by  care- 
ful and  laborious  dissection,  so  that  study  of  the  order  has  been 
neglected. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Harpactiddae,  all  the  free-swimming 
Copepoda  are  characterized  by  a  distinct  division  of  the  body  into 
cephalothorax  and  abdomen,  the  former  being  composed  of  five  or 
six  segments  and  the  latter  of  from  three  to  five.  The  appendages 
are  as  follows,  commencing  with  the  front  of  the  animal: 


, ..  immiog  feet 

Snoni]  pa[r  of  snimniing  feet 
ThinI  pail  of  swimming  feet. 
Fourth  pairol  snitnming  feet 
Fifth  fccL 
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All  of  these  appendages  are  built  on  the  same  plan,  which  is 
typically  represented  in  the  swinuning  feet  of  Cyclops  (Fig.  1221). 
Each  foot  consists  of  two  basal  segments,  and  attached  to  the  outer 
or  distal  of  these  are  two  branches  or  rami,  each  of  three  segments. 
The  outer  ramus  is  known  as  the  exopodite  and  the  inner  as  the 
endopodite.  This  typical  plan  may  be  very  much  modified  but, 
in  most  cases  the  fundamental  structure  can  be  recognized. 

Of  these  appendages,  the  first  antennae  are  very  characteristic. 
They  are  so  modified  that  one  of  the  rami  has  entirely  disappeared, 
and  the  one  remaining  is  made  up  of  a  considerable  number  of 
segments,  varying  from  six  to  twenty-five.  In  the  same  species 
the  number  of  segments  in  the  antennae  is  ordinarily  invariable. 
In  some  of  the  species  of  Cyclops  the  antennae  are  verj-  short,  in 
others  they  may  exceed  the  length  of  the  cephalothorax,  while  in 
the  other  genera  they  may  equal  or  exceed  the  length  of  the  whole 
body.  The  segments  of  the  antennae  are  armed  with  hairs  which 
are  definite  in  number  and  location.  They  have  also  sensory 
structures  arranged  in  definite  places  on  the  segments.  The  club- 
shaped  sensory  appendage  of  the  twelfth  antennal  segment  of 
some  of  the  species  of  Cyclops  is  one  of  the  important  means  of 
identification.  Some  of  the  species  of  Cyclops  have  circlets  or 
crowns  of  spines  on  certain  antennal  segments  which  give  them  a 
peculiarly  ornate  appearance.  In  some  of  the  species  of  Cyclops 
there  is  a  thin  hyaline  lamella  extending  longitudinally  along  cer- 
tain of  the  segments,  being  especially  marked  on  the  last  two.  This 
is  particularly  noticeable  in  Cyclops  fuscus  (Fig.  1223). 

In  the  Cyclopidae  the  antennae  are  symmetrical  and,  in  the  male, 
are  modified  to  form  grasping  organs.  In  the  Centropagidae  it  is 
only  the  right  antenna  of  the  male  that  is  so  modified. 

In  many  of  the  species  of  Diaptomus  the  antepenultimate  seg- 
ment of  the  right  antenna  of  the  male  has  a  distinctive  form. 
This  may  be  a  hyaline  lamella  extending  the  length  of  the  segment, 
or  it  may  be  an  extension  of  one  side  of  the  segment  in  a  process 
which  varies  from  a  blunt  projection  to  a  hook  or,  in  some  cases, 
a  long,  slender  digitiform  extension.  The  armature  of  this  segment 
is  constant  and  is  one  of  the  important  characteristics  used  in 
distinguishing  species. 
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The  fifth  feet  in  Cyclops  are  very  nidimentary  structures. 

In  Diaptomus  the  fifth  feet  take  on  interesting  fonns.  In  the 
female  they  are  synunetrical,  but  not  so  well  developed  as  the 
preceding  swimming  feet.  But  in  the  male,  the  right  fifth  foot 
differs  from  the  left,  and  is  modified  so  as  to  make  a  grasping 
organ.  The  figures  in  the  synoptical  key  show  the  form  of  these 
appendages.  The  modifications  are  constant  in  a  given  spedes, 
so  that  the  fifth  feet  in  this  genus  furnish  the  most  important 
means  of  specific  identification. 

In  Epischura  the  fifth  feet  are  modified  more  profoundly,  and 
this  modification  is  accompamed  by  a  peculiar  development  of  the 
segments  of  the  abdomen,  which  also  serves  as  a  grasping  organ. 


In  their  growth  from  the  egg  up,  the  Copepoda  pass  through  a 
complicated  series  of  forms.  On  issuing  from  the  egg  the  young 
animal  is  a  fiat,  oval  creature,  without  any  division  of  the  body 
into  cephalothorax  and  abdomen,  and  with  only  three  p^rs  of 
appendages,  the  first  three  of  the  mature  animal,  namely,  the  first 
and  second  antetmae  and  the  mandibles.  These  are  all  used,  in 
this  stage  of  the  animal,  as  swimming  organs.  This  is  known  as 
the  nauplius  stage  (Fig.  1173).    A  series  of  molts  follows.     In  the 
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second  stage  (Fig.  1173)  a  fourth  pair  of  appendages  is  added, 
which  later  are  known  as  the  maxillae.  In  a  later  stage  three  more 
pairs  of  appendages  are  added,  —  the  maxillipedes,  and  the  first  two 
pairs  of  swimming  feet:  this  is  known  as  the  melanauplius  stage. 
The  following  stage  is  the  first  Cyclops  stage;  in  this  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct division  of  the  body  into  cephalothorax  and  abdomen,  and  the 
third  and  fourth  swimming  feet  are  present  in  a  rudimentary  form. 
In  this  stage,  too,  the  anterior  appendages  have  developed  into 
forms  more  similar  to  those  in  the  mature  animal. 

The  process  of  development  is  thus  accompanied  by  a  continued 
increase  in  the  number  of  appendages  beginning  at  the  anterior 
extremity,  in  the  number  of  segments  of  the  cephalothorax  and 
abdomen,  and  in  the  complexity  of  the  appendages,  imtil  the  mature 
forms  are  reached. 

Some  of  the  parasitic  forms  do  not  pass  through  all  these  stages. 
There  are  some  that  never  acquire  the  third  and  fourth  swimming 
feet;  in  others,  by  a  progress  of  regression,  the  first  and  second 
feet  may  disappear.  Some  parasitic  forms  jump  the  whole  series 
of  nauplius  stages  and  almost  immediately  after  leaving  the  egg 
appear  in  the  first  Cyclops  stage. 

Hardly  any  body  of  water  is  without  its  copepod  inhabitants, 
although  running  waters  have  a  less  abundant  population  than 
lakes.  Frequently  standing  pools  swarm  with  the  individuals  of 
one  or  a  few  species  of  this  order.  Temporary  pools  in  the  spring, 
which  are  formed  in  the  same  place  in  successive  years,  will  some- 
times be  almost  literally  filled  with  Copepoda,  which  are  strictly 
seasonal  in  their  life  habits;  for,  as  the  pools  disappear,  the  cope- 
pods  disappear,  their  eggs  sink  in  the  mud  of  the  bottom,  and 
remain  until  the  waters  of  the  next  season  bring  about  favorable 
conditions  for  their  generation. 

The  lakes  produce  an  exceedingly  abimdant  copepod  fauna, 
which  has  an  important  practical  interest,  for  the  ultimate  food  of 
fish  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  these  organisms;  that  is,  the 
small  fish  of  our  most  abundant  species  feed  entirely  upon  Ento- 
mostraca,  of  which  Copepoda  form  the  greater  part,  and,  in  many 
cases,  the  mature  fish  also  feed  entirely  on  these  same  minute 
creatures. 
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Similar  conditions  prevail  in  the  ocean,  where  Copepoda  form  an 
essential  part  of  the  plankton,  which  there,  too,  is  an  important 
element  in  the  food,  not  only  of  fishes,  but  of  some  of  the  great 
ocean  manunals.  Our  fresh-water  Copepoda  are  descendants  of 
salt-water  forms,  and  the  elucidation  of  the  lines  of  descent  forms 
a  most  interesting  problem,  towards  the  solution  of  which  very 
little  has  been  done. 

The  distribution  of  the  Copepoda  in  our  lakes  is  a  matter  of 
great  interest.  Certain  species  are  characteristic  of  distinct  regions 
of  the  lakes.  For  example,  Cyclops  bicuspidatus,  Diaptomus  sicilis, 
Diaplomus  minutus,  and  Diaptomus  ashlaftdi  are  characteristic  of 
the  limnetic  regions  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Cyclops  prasinus  is  espe- 
cially characteristic  of  limnetic  regions,  Cyclops  albidus  and  Cyclops 
fuscus  are  more  commonly  littoral,  while  Cyclops  bicolor  and  Cyclops 
phderatus  are  more  usually  found  in  pools.  Others,  especially  at 
certain  seasons,  may  be  found  only  in  the  deeper  waters,  or  are 
** abyssal"  in  habitat.  This  is  true  of  LimnoccUanus  tnacrurus, 
which  is  rarely  found  at  the  surface  in  the  summer  season,  but 
almost  entirely  in  the  region  below  the  thermocline.  Generally 
speaking,  the  Diaptomi  in  lakes  are  characteristic  of  the  limnetic 
regions,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  all  Diaptomi  are  limnetic;  for 
there  are  many  species  that  confine  themselves  strictly  to  the 
extremely  shallow  waters  of  pools,  like  Diaptomus  sanguineus,  which 
occurs  widely  through  the  temperate  regions  in  the  temporary 
pools  of  spring.  It  should  not  be  inferred,  however,  that  these 
distinctions  between  littoral,  limnetic,  abyssal,  etc.,  are  absolute. 
In  many  cases,  species  commonly  littoral  may  adapt  themselves  to 
a  limnetic  habitat,  or  those  commonly  found  in  limnetic  regions 
may  become  littoral,  and  flourish  in  those  regions,  thus  forming 
part  of  what  is  sometimes  known  as  the  tycholimnetic  or  tycholiUoral 
fauna.  Cyclops  bicuspidatus,  for  example,  while  ordinarily  limnetic, 
may  become  a  part  of  the  littoral  fauna.  In  other  cases,  species 
like  Diaptomus  oregoiensis  and  Diaptomus  minutus  may  seem  to  live 
equally  well  in  deep  or  shallow  waters.  Deep  lakes  and  shallow 
lakes  have  their  characteristic  copepod  faunas,  but  this  distinction 
does  not  always  hold  rigidly;  for  frequently  the  species  show  a 
great  deal  of  elasticity  in  adapting  themselves  to  changed  conditions. 
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There  is  a  marked  difference  in  form  and  structure  between  the 
Copepoda  living  in  the  open  water  and  those  that  are  limnetic  in 
their  habit.  Those  that  live  among  the  weeds  alongshore,  or  in 
pools,  are  relatively  short  and  stout,  and  frequently  deeply  colored. 
A  good  example  of  this  is  Cyclops  ater,  which  has  received  its  name 
because  of  its  dark  color.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  Cyclops  viridis 
also  received  its  name  from  its  color,  for  many  of  these  shore  forms 
show  a  distinctly  green  coloration.  These  colors,  doubtless,  are  pro- 
tective, for,  because  of  them,  the  animals  are  almost  invisible  when 
stationary  upon  a  background  of  bottom  mud  or  of  the  stems  of 
aquatic  plants. 

The  limnetic  species  have  long  and  slender  bodies,  Limnoca- 
lanus  macrMrus  being  an  especially  good  type.  Some  species  of 
Cyclops  live  either  as  limnetic  or  as  littoral  inhabitants;  in  these 
cases  one  finds  the  same  differences  in  form,  the  littoral  variety 
being  short  and  stout,  and  the  limnetic  long  and  slender.  This  is 
especially  well  shown  in  the  varieties  of  Cyclops  viridis  and  Cyclops 
serruhtus.  The  figures  in  the  systematic  discussion  of  these  species 
show  these  differences  which  are  especially  well  marked  in  the  f  ureal 
rami  (Figs.  12 14,  12 15).  The  littoral  species  have  short  and  stout 
furcal  rami,  whereas  in  the  limnetic  species  these  structures  are 
long  and  slender.  The  limnetic  species  are  ordinarily  colorless, 
their  transparent  bodies  making  beautiful  objects  for  examination 
under  low  magnifying  powers;  for  much  of  the  internal  anatomy 
of  the  animal  can  be  observed,  while  the  animal  is  still  alive:  the 
movements  of  the  alimentary  canal  can  be  followed,  and  the  beat- 
ings of  the  heart  observed.  This  lack  of  color  is  doubtless  an 
adaptation  to  the  environment,  for  in  open  waters  colorless  animals 
are  much  less  conspicuous. 

Occasionally  the  Copepoda  are  of  a  marked  red  color.  This  is 
sometimes  due  to  oil  globules,  and  is  especially  marked  in  some  of 
the  species  appearing  in  the  early  spring,  or  living  in  the  cold 
waters  of  lakes  at  great  altitudes.  In  other  cases,  and  this  is 
markedly  true  of  some  of  the  Diaptomi,  the  integimient  may  be 
deeply  colored  in  reds,  blues,  and  purples.  Diaptomus  slioshone,  a 
large  species  found  in  the  mountain  regions  of  the  West,  is  an  espe- 
cially good  example  of  a  highly  colored  copepod. 
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As  already  noted,  certain  species  appear  in  temporary  pools  only 
in  the  spring  season.  In  those  that  occur  in  lakes,  there  is  some- 
times a  pronounced  seasonal  distribution.  For  example,  in  Green 
Lake,  Wis.,  on  which  extended  studies  have  been  made,  Dtaptomus 
sicUis  is  conmion  in  the  winter,  but  rarely  found  in  the  summer, 
while  most  forms,  as  would  be  expected  from  the  favorable  food 
conditions,  are  more  abimdant  in  the  summer  months. 

Excepting  the  few  winter  forms,  the  maximum  numbers  of  any 
species  occur  in  the  months  from  May  to  September  or  early 
November.  Sometimes  there  are  two  maxima,  one  in  the  spring 
and  one  in  the  fall.  Generally  speaking,  the  maximum  develop- 
ment occurs  when  the  waters  reach  their  highest  temperature,  but 
other  factors  may  modify  the  time.  Generally  speaking,  also,  the 
maximum  development  in  numbers  is  somewhat  later  in  deep 
lakes  than  that  in  shallow  lakes,  corresponding  to  the  general  law 
for  the  development  of  the  total  plankton. 

The  great  controlling  factor  in  the  distribution  of  the  Copepoda 
is,  without  doubt,  temperature.  That  Dtaptomus  sicilis  should  be 
found  in  Green  Lake  only  in  the  winter  is  a  matter  of  temperatiure, 
for  it  is  found  in  the  cold  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  throughout  the 
smnmer.  Limnocalanus  tnacruruSy  which,  in  small,  deep  lakes,  is 
found  diujng  the  simmier  only  below  the  thermocline,  comes  to 
the  surface  in  the  winter  months  when  the  surface  water  is  colder. 
In  Wisconsin,  Cyclops  bicuspidatus  is  a  conunon  limnetic  species  in 
the  deeper  lakes,  but  is  rarely  found  in  the  shallower  lakes  except 
in  the  winter  season.  It  is  evident  that  it  prefers  the  colder  waters. 
On  the  other  hand,  Epischura  lacustris  and  Dtaptomus  oregonensis 
are  distinctly  sununer  forms,  disappearing,  for  the  most  part,  in 
the  winter  months. 

Partial  studies  have  been  made  which  have  disclosed  some  very 
interesting  facts  in  regard  to  the  vertical  distribution  of  Copepoda 
in  our  lakes.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  most  of  these  forms 
are  confined  to  the  upper  waters,  above  the  thermocline,  some 
having  very  distinct  vertical  migrations,  caused  by  changing  con- 
ditions of  light  and  temperature.  It  has  long  been  known  that 
not  only  are  the  open  waters  of  our  lakes  peopled  with  myriads 
of  these  minute  creatures,  which  can  readily  be  collected  by  a  tow- 
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net  dragged  behind  a  boat,  but  that  collections  made  in  the  night 
were  much  more  successful  than  those  in  the  daytime.  It  was  at 
first  inferred  from  these  collections  that  the  animals  shunned  the 
light,  and  sank  beneath  the  surface  during  the  day,  to  rise  again 
at  night.  Careful  studies  of  the  subject,  however,  show  that  the 
migration  of  these  animals  is  by  no  means  so  simple  a  matter  as 
had  been  thought,  and  that  very  complex  forces  are  at  work  con- 
trolling their  movements.  While  some  of  them  are  sensitive  to 
the  influence  of  light,  it  appears  that  temperature  is  much  the 
stronger  factor,  and  that,  generally  speaking,  they  move  up  or  down 
as  the  result  of  changes  of  temperature  rather  than  because  they 
seek  or  avoid  the  light.  This,  without  doubt,  explains  the  fact 
that  Limnocalanus  remains  in  the  deeper  waters  in  the  summer 
and  gradually  rises  higher  as  the  waters  cool  off  in  the  fall.  On 
the  other  hand,  Cyclops  prasinus  has  a  marked  preference  for 
warmer  waters.  During  the  summer  it  is  found  in  the  upper 
layers  of  water,  but  in  the  winter  it  is  inclined  to  avoid  the  imme- 
diate surface  and  seek  the  deeper  and  warmer  waters. 

Epischura  lacusiris  is  a  very  interesting  species  in  its  vertical 
distribution;  for  it  is  large  and  a  strong  swimmer,  and  changes 
its  location  from  hour  to  hour  during  the  day.  It  likes  warm 
water,  but  dislikes  the  light,  and  its  vertical  migrations  both  daily 
and  seasonal  are  the  resultant  of  these  two  forces,  so  that  its  move^ 
ments  sometimes  seem  quite  erratic. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  Copepoda  differ  in  the  character  of 
the  habitat  they  like  best  at  different  times  of  their  lives.  Most 
of  the  larval  forms  are  found  close  to  the  surface  in  the  daytime, 
while  the  maturer  animals  are  found  at  a  greater  or  less  depth. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  movements  of  the  nauplri  and  larval 
Copepoda  are  caused  by  comparatively  slight  changes  of  tempera- 
ture, and  that  a  somewhat  elaborate  determination  of  the  changes 
of  temperature  in  the  upper  layers  of  water  may  explain  their 
movements,  which  now  seem  rather  strange. 

Through  the  study  of  the  geographical  distribution  one  may 
hope  to  get  some  knowledge  of  the  evolution  of  the  species  and 
genera  of  the  Copepoda,  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  this  phase 
of  the  study  of  any  group  of  animals  is  especially  interesting  to 
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the  zoologist.  Many  of  the  species  of  the  Cyclopidae  are  ahnost 
if  not  quite  cosmopob'tan  in  their  distribution;  for  example,  Cyclops 
leuckarti  not  only  occurs  all  over  North  America,  but  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  and  without  any  variations  that  are  character- 
istic of  the  different  regions.  It  seems  very  remarkable  that  an 
animal  as  delicately  organized  as  Cyclops  should  not  show  the 
effect  of  change  of  location  in  its  structure.  Most  of  the  recog- 
nized American  species  of  Cyclops  are  identical  with  those  found 
in  other  continents;  and  it  is  even  possible  that,  when  the  genus 
is  known  more  thoroughly  than  at  present,  many  of  the  species 
which  are  now  considered  peculiar  to  our  continent  may  be  found 
to  be  either  identical  with  foreign  species  or  at  most  only  varia- 
tions of  those  forms.  So  our  common  species  of  Limnocalanus, 
L.  macrufuSy  is  identical  with  the  European  form.  On  the  other 
hand,  not  only  the  species  but  the  genera  of  OsphratUicum  and 
Epischura  are  peculiar  to  North  America.  The  genera  of  the 
Harpactiddae  have  never  been  thoroughly  worked  over,  and,  while 
some  of  our  species  are  imdoubtedly  European,  it  seems  probable, 
from  what  we  now  know,  that  many  of  them  are  peculiar  to  this 
continent.    Eurytemora  is  world-wide  in  its  distribution. 

Of  the  Diaptomi  there  are  now  recognized  thirty-nine  species 
in  North  America,  and  all  of  these  are  peculiar  to  this  continent. 
Not  only  are  they  peculiar  to  the  continent,  but  many  are  peculiar 
to  certain  regions.  In  a  broad  way,  they  illustrate  very  forcibly 
what  has  been  said  before,  — that  Copepoda  are  controlled  in  their 
distribution  by  temperature  conditions.  This  can  well  be  illus- 
trated by  a  brief  discussion  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  the 
more  conunon  species.  Diaptomus  minutus  is  found  from  Green- 
land and  Iceland  south  to  the  northern  tier  of  states  in  the  United 
States,  but  does  not  occur  south  of  42°  to  43°  N.  L.  Diaptomus 
sicilis  is  confined  to  the  northern  tier  of  states.  Diaptomus  sici- 
loides  is  found  in  a  band  farther  to  the  south,  being  limited  roughly 
to  the  region  between  the  thirty-sixth  and  forty-third  parallels. 
These  three  species  are  closely  related  to  each  other  in  structure, 
and  presumably  are  of  the  same  line  of  descent.  It  will  be  seen 
that  their  distribution,  taken  in  a  broad  way,  is  one  of  latitude. 

A  similar  relation  exists  between  Diaptomus  oregonensis,  DiapUh 
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mus  mississippiensiSy  and  Diaptomus  paUidus.  Diaptomus  orego- 
nensis  is  the  more  northern  species.  It  is  found  from  one  side  of 
the  continent  to  the  other,  as  far  north  as  the  Saskatchewan  region, 
and  as  far  south  as  Illinois  and  Indiana.  Diaptomus  pallidus  is  a 
Mississippi  Valley  species,  having  been  found  from  Minnesota  to 
Louisiana,  and  as  far  west  as  Colorado.  Diaptomus  mississippiensis 
is  a  strictly  southern  species,  being  confined,  so  far  as  known,  to 
the  Gulf  States.  It  is  evident  that  this  distribution  again  is  con- 
trolled by  temperature  conditions. 

The  group  which  centers  around  Diaptomus  albuquerquensis  is 
confined  to  the  south,  the  most  southern  species  being  limited  to 
the  island  of  Cuba.  The  group  centering  about  Diaptomus  sigWr 
Cauda  is  confined  to  the  mountain  regions  of  the  West,  where  a 
number  of  rather  closely  related  species  have  been  developed. 
Probably  the  greatest  number  of  species  is  found  in  this  mountain 
region  of  the  West,  where  the  lakes  are  separated  from  each  other, 
and  isolation  has  led  to  the  development  of  new  species.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  the  one  great  controlling  factor  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  Diaptomi  is  temperature. 

It  may  perhaps  be  assumed  that  most  of  our  North  American 
species  are  descended  from  the  same  ancestors  as  those  of  the 
other  continents;  that  as  the  result  of  the  glacial  period  the  north- 
em  forms  were  forced  far  to  the  south;  and  that,  on  the  retreat  of 
the  ice,  some  followed  after  the  ice,  while  others  remained  behind, 
but  changed  their  form  as  the  result  of  the  changed  environment 
Thus  the  more  primitive  forms  would  be  found  to  the  north.  In 
the  south  we  would  find  specialized  forms  due  to  the  various  fac- 
tors which  have  come  into  play  in  the  evolution  of  these  animals. 
It  is  a  peculiar  fact  that  in  this  change  of  conditions  the  Cyclo- 
pidae  should  have  succeeded  in  adapting  themselves  without  change 
of  structure,  while  the  Diaptomi  all  suffered  changes.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  behavior  of  these  two  families  is  a  matter  that  is  not 
at  all  understood,  but  it  seems  possible  that  the  Cyclopidae  have 
more  efl5cient  means  of  distribution,  so  that  the  development  of 
new  species  from  isolation  would  not  be  as  probable  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Diaptomi.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  very  little  is  known  of  the 
life  histories  of  these  animals. 
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Mention  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  new  spedes  may  arise 
because  of  isolation.  But  the  question  arises,  how  do  the  ancestors 
of  any  form  first  reach  a  given  body  of  water?  By  what  means 
are  these  animals  distributed  from  one  place  to  another?  Certain 
species  occur  in  bodies  of  water  from  one  side  of  the  continent  to 
the  other;  in  some  cases  the  same  forms  are  found  even  in  widely 
separated  continents.  How  have  they  reached  these  places?  Eggs 
are  formed  which  fall  into  the  mud  of  the  floor  of  the  lakes  and 
pools  and  retain  their  vitality,  sometimes  from  one  season  to 
another,  even  if  the  bodies  of  water  disappear  and  the  mud  becomes 
dry.  Many  species  have  been  seen  for  the  first  time  by  rearing 
them  from  eggs  found  in  dried  mud.  It  is  natural  to  infer  from 
this  that  anything  that  would  move  the  mud  would  also  move  the 
eggs  of  the  animals.  Dried  mud,  in  the  form  of  dust,  may  be 
widely  disseminated,  and  thus  the  eggs  might  be  carried  to  very 
distant  places.  Water  birds,  too,  carry  mud  on  their  feet  from 
one  body  of  water  to  another,  and  in  this  way  may  easily  transport 
the  eggs  of  Copepoda  and  possibly  the  living  animals.  Inasmuch 
as  these  birds  sometimes  make  long  flights,  it  is  clear  that  the 
species  of  Copepoda  may  be  planted  in  places  far  apart.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  in  both  these  ways  the  distribution  of  the  Copepoda 
has  been  effected,  but  these  are  not  the  principal  ways.  It  seems 
evident,  for  many  reasons,  that  they  go  from  one  place  to  another 
mainly  by  direct  water  carriage.  For  example,  Diapiomus  sici* 
hides  has  been  found  in  only  one  lake  in  Wisconsin.  If  it  were 
readily  carried  by  birds,  one  would  expect  to  find  it  in  other  bodies 
of  water  which  seem  to  have  the  same  kind  of  an  environment. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  Lake  St.  Clair,  although  it  is  a  very  shallow 
body  of  water,  occur  the  Copepoda  that  are  characteristic  of  the 
deeper  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes.  In  this  case  there  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  that  these  deep-lake  forms  have  been  carried  into  an  en- 
vironment where  one  would  not  expect  to  find  them.  It  is  notice- 
able that  in  connecting  bodies  of  water  we  find  the  same  forms  of 
Copepoda.  Irrigating  ditches  and  ponds  are  almost  entirely  with- 
out Copepoda.  They  are  peculiarly  unprofitable  collecting  places 
although  the  environment  would  seem  to  be  favorable  for  the  propa- 
gation of  these  forms.    For  some  reason,  it  is  evident  that  the 
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animals  are  not  planted  there.  If  the  eggs  of  Copepoda  were  dis- 
seminated to  any  extent  with  the  dust  by  winds,  conditions  would 
seem  to  be  unusually  favorable;  for  such  ponds  are  found  in  dry 
regions  subject  to  heavy  winds.  **Dust  storms''  are  very  common, 
and  in  them  large  quantities  of  dust  are  moved  from  one  place  to 
another.  Ducks,  too,  frequent  these  ponds  in  enormous  numbers, 
and  are  continually  on  the  wing,  moving  from  one  place  to  another. 
It  would  seem,  then,  that  in  the  arid  and  semi-arid  regions  condi- 
tions were  as  favorable  as  possible  for  these  two  methods  of  trans- 
portation. Yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  ponds  are  frequently 
almost  entirely  devoid  of  copepod  life,  and  one  must  conclude 
that  these  methods  of  dissemination  are  of  minor  importance.  It 
apparently  follows  from  these  facts  that,  when  once  a  form  has 
reached  a  mountain  lake,  it  may  remain  in  undisturbed  possession 
for  a  long  time,  and  thus,  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  evolution, 
one  may  expect  to  find  in  mountain  regions  a  great  variety  of 
species.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  parts  of  the  country  where  water 
communication  is  easy,  as  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  there  prevails 
great  uniformity  in  the  species,  while  in  the  mountain  regions  of 
the  West  one  finds  a  greater  variety  of  species. 

The  ordinary  means  of  collecting  other  forms  of  small  water 
animals  and  plants  will  serve  for  the  Copepoda.  The  Birge  net  is 
the  most  useful  form  of  collecting  apparatus.  Inasmuch  as  Co- 
pepoda are  extremely  common  in  open  and  clean  waters,  the  wire- 
netting  cap  of  the  Birge  net  (p.  68)  can  frequently  be  dispensed 
with,  and  the  apparatus  thus  simplified.  A  conical  net  of  fine  mus- 
Kn  with  the  opening  stiffened  by  a  wire  ring  will  serve  admirably  for 
making  collections.  This  can  be  dragged  behind  a  boat,  or,  if 
weighted,  can  be  thrown  from  the  shore  to  a  distance  of  from  thirty 
to  forty  feet,  care  being  taken,  as  it  is  drawn  in,  to  collect  as  little 
as  possible  of  floating  debris  or  of  mud  if  it  strikes  the  bottom  near 
shore.  The  material  collected  in  the  end  of  the  net  can,  by  in- 
verting the  net,  be  washed  into  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  or  tumbler 
or  tin  fruit  can,  and  then  transferred  to  the  homeopathic  vials  in 
which  it  is  stored.  An  easy  way  to  make  this  transfer  is  to  pour 
the  condensed  material  on  little  squares  or  circles  of  fine  muslin, 
two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  then  place  cloth  and  all  in 
the  preservative  fluid. 
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For  preservative  fluid  either  5  per  cent  formol  or  75  per  cent 
alcohol  can  be  used.  Alcohol  preserves  the  animals  in  a  little 
better  shape,  as  formol  is  apt  to  make  them  brittle.  Dissection  is 
best  performed  in  a  drop  of  glycerin  on  a  slide.  The  transfer 
from  alcohol  to  glycerin  should  be  made  gradually,  through  mix- 
tures of  alcohol  and  glycerin.  The  larger  forms  of  Copepoda  can 
be  dissected  under  lenses  magnifying  from  five  to  fifteen  diameters; 
but,  for  the  smaller  individuals,  powers  as  high  as  one  hundred 
diameters  must  be  used,  and  the  work  is  very  tedious.  The 
dissected  material  is  best  mounted  for  examination  in  Farrant's 
solution,  and  the  cover  must  be  ringed  with  a  good  cement, — 
Bnmswick  black,  for  instance. 

If  one  wishes  to  make  a  serious  study  of  the  animals,  the  struc- 
tures to  be  separated  and  studied  are  the  following:  the  antennae, 
male  and  female;  the  abdomens,  male  and  female;  the  fifth  feet, 
male  and  female.  In  addition,  the  general  form  of  the  cephalo- 
thorax  must  be  noted,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  structure  of  the  other 
appendages  of  the  cephalothorax.  The  Copepoda  are  so  widely 
distributed  and  their  forms  are  so  characteristic  of  biological  con- 
ditions that  it  is  very  desirable  that  every  student  of  water  forms, 
even  if  his  work  is  only  of  an  amateur  character,  should  be  able 
to  make  a  separation  into  genera,  and,  in  most  cases,  make  at  least 
a  provisional  specific  determination.  Fortunately,  the  generic  dis- 
tinctions of  our  American  forms  are  very  easily  made,  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  recognize  some  of  the  more  common  species. 

Especially  confusing  to  the  beginner  is  the  large  number  of  im- 
mature forms.  Many  of  the  larval  stages  of  the  more  highly  de- 
veloped species  resemble  closely  the  mature  forms  of  the  simpler 
species,  so  that  the  tyro  is  apt  to  think  that  he  has  a  large  number 
of  species,  when  he  may  have  only  several  stages  of  one.  It  is 
safest  for  the  beginner  to  make  no  attempt  at  identification  except 
in  the  cases  of  evidently  mature  forms,  such  as  egg-bearing  females. 

The  Copepoda  are  an  order  of  Crustacea,  belonging  to  the  sub- 
class Entomostraca.  This  subclass  cannot  be  easily  defined,  but 
it  IS  sufficient  for  our  purposes  to  say  that  they  are  the  most  simply 
organized  Crustacea.  The  Copepoda  may  be  defined  as  those  En- 
tomostraca which  do  not  have  a  shell-like  covering  of  the  body 
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Qn  distinction  from  many  of  the  Phyllopoda),  with  four  or  five 
two-branched  swimming  feet  on  the  thorax  and  an  abdomen  with- 
out appendages.  The  Copepoda  are  divided  into  two  suborders,  — 
the  Eucopepoda  and  the  Branchiura. 

The  Eucopepoda  do  not  have  compound  eyes,  and  the  eggs 
develop  in  one  or  two  brood  pouches  or  ovisacs  attached  to  the 
abdomen.  The  Branchiura  have  two  compound  eyes.  The  females 
do  not  have  ovisacs,  but  the  eggs  are  laid  on  stones  or  other  con- 
venient hard  surfaces.  The  body  is  flattened.  The  Eucopepoda 
may  be  considered  in  two  divisions, — Gnathostomata,  and  Parasita 
or  Siphonostomata.  The  Gnathostomata  include  the  free-swim- 
ming Copepoda;  they  have  appendages  about  the  mouth  adapted 
to  mastication  and  the  full  number  of  body  segments.  The  Si- 
phonostomata are  parasitic;  they  have  the  appendages  about  the 
mouth  adapted  for  piercing  or  sucking,  and  generally  also  a  re- 
duced number  of  body  segments.  The  following  table  shows  this 
classification: 

Branch:  Arthropoda 

Class:  Crustacea 

Subclass:  Entomostraca 
Order:  Copepoda. 

Suborder:  (a)  Eucopepoda 
Group  I.   Gnathostomata 
Group  2.   Siphonostcnnata 
Suborder:  (b)  Branchiura 

KEY  TO  NORTH  AMERICAN  FREE-SWIMMING  COPEPODA 

(GNATHOSTOMATA) 

1  (104)        Cephalothorax  and  abdomen  dbtinctly  separated 2 

2  (76)  Antennae  long,  commonly  nearly  or  quite  as  long  as  the  whole 

animal,  and  composed  of  23,  24,  or  25  segments.  Antennae 
of  male  asymmetrical,  the  right  geniculate  and  modified  as 
a  grasping  organ.  The  fifth  feet  are  unlike  in  the  two  sexes, 
and  in  the  male  the  right  and  left  fifth  feet  are  dissimilar. 

Family  CENXROPACroAE  .    .    3 

3  (8,  73)      Endopodites  of  first  swinmiing  feet  composed  of  one  segment.  .     4 

4  (7)  Endopodites  of  second,  third,  and  fourth  swimming  feet  composed 

of  one  segment.  Each  f ureal  ramus  armed  with  three 
large  setae.  Abdomen  of  male  asymmetrical,  and  armed 
on  right  side  with  a  peculiar  grasping  arrangement. 

Epischura  .   .     5 
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5  (6)  Abdomen  of  female  not  distinctly  flexed  to  the  right.    Tenninal 

setae  of  furcae  equal. 

Epischura  nevadensis  Lill  jeboig  1889* 


Found  in  the  mountain  lakes  of  the  western  United  States. 

Length  of  female,  2  mm. 
Length  of  male,  x.7  nmi. 


Fig.  1x74.  Abdomen  of  male  EpiscJutra  nevadensis.    X  24.    COrlginaL) 


6  (5)  Abdomen  of  female  distinctly  flexed  to  the  right,  the  external 

furcal  setae  much  larger  than  the  others. 

Epischura  lacustris  Forbes  1882. 


Common  in  the  Great  Lakes  and  other  large  bodies  of  water  in 
the  central  and  eastern  United  States. 

Length  of  female,  1.78  mm. 
Length  of  male,  x.38  mm. 


Pio.  1x75.    Abdomen  of  male  Rpiscknra  lacustris.     X  49.    (OrigiiiaL) 


7  (4)  Endopodites  of  second,  third,  and  fourth  feet  composed  of  two 

segments.     Furcal  rami  elongated. 

EuryUmora  affinis  Poppe  i88a 

Really  a  salt-water  form,  and  commonly  found  in  fresh  water  only  when  it  is  more  or  len 
closdy  connected  with  the  sea.  Only  one  species  is  known  in  America  in  fresh  waters  and  that 
has  been  found  in  waters  connected  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Length  of  female,  1.5  mm. 

Length  of  male,  1.5  nun. 

8  (3»  73)      Endopodites  of  first  swimming  feet  composed  of  two  segments,  of 

third  and  fourth  s\inmming  feet  composed  of  three  segments. 
Furcal  rami  short.  Right  fifth  foot  of  male  terminates  in 
a  more  or  less  sickle-shaped  hook.   .   .   .    Diaptomus.    .    9 

9  (22)        Antepenultimate  segment  of  the  male  right  antenna  without  dis- 

tinct appendage to 


Right  and  left  fifth  feet  of  male  nearly  equal  in  length,  temunal 
hook  of  right  foot  symmetrical. 

Diaptomus  oregonensis  Lilljeborg  i88g. 


The  most  widely  distributed  of  all  North  Amer- 
ican spedes.  and  the  one  most  likely  to  be  collected 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States.  II  is 
found  from  one  side  of  the  continent  to  the  other. 
The  most  noticeable  characteristic  is  the  equal 
length  of  the  hfth  feet  of  the  male. 

Length  of  female,  1.5  mm. 
Length  of  male,  1.4  mm. 


S,   DitpUmmor 
B.  filth  foot  ol 


II  (10) 

"  (IS) 
»3  (u) 


Left  fifth  foot  of  male  shorter  than  right la 

Left  fifth  fool  reaching  beyond  first  segment  of  right  exopodite. .    13 
Terminal  hook  of  right  exopodite  unlangular,  right  endopodite 
equal  in  length  to  first  segment  of  exopodite. 

Diaptomus  reigkardi  Marsh  i8g5. 


This  has  been  found  in  only  four  localities,  —  Intermediate 
Lake  and  Crooked  Lake  in  northern  Michigan,  a  lake  on  Beaver 
Island  in  Lake  Michigan,  and  Sodus  Bay,  N.  Y. 

Length  o(  female,  1.14  mm. 

Length  of  male,  i.oi  mm. 


14  (13)        Terminal  hook  biangular.  right  endopodite  large,  longer  than  first 
segment  of  exopodite. 

Diaptomus  mtssissippiensis  Marsh  1894. 


The  most  < 
lirough  the  ! 

»mmon  form  of  the  Southern  Stales;  it 
ilates  bordering  on  the  Guir. 

Length  of  female,  i.i  mm. 

I.«igth  of  male,  i.i  mm. 

.  is  abundant  all 

Fic.  1178.    Pitlhle 
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Left  fifth  foot  of  male,  reaching  end  of  first  segment  of  right  ezopo- 
dite,  or  only  slightly  exceeding  it i6 

Antepenultimate  segment  of  right  antenna  of  male  produced  at 
distal  end  into  a  blimt  point,  first  segment  of  right  exopo- 
dite  of  fifth  foot  with  marked  quadrangular  hyalme  appen- 
dage  Diaptomus  t>irgei  Marsh  1894, 


Fro.  1x79.    Diaptomus  birgei.  male.    i4,  tenniiial  segment  of  right  antemia.     X  x9x. 

B.  fifth  feet     X  109.    (Onginal.) 

Common  in  Indiana  and  has  been  found  in  Wisconsin  and  on  Long  Island. 

Length  of  female,  1.3  mm.        Length  of  male,  1.2  mm. 

17  (16)        Antepenultimate  segment  of  right  antenna  of  male  not  produced 

into  blunt  point  on  distal  end 18 

18  (19)        Inner  process  of  the  terminal  segment  of  exopodite  of  left  male 

fifth  foot  falciform,  no  hyaline  appendage  of  first  segment  of 
right  exopodite Diaptomus  paUidus  Herrick  1879. 


Occurs  in  Mississippi  Valley,  as  far  west  as  the  foothills  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  but  is  comparatively  rare  north  of  Iowa  and  Illinois. 

Length  of  female,  1.2  mm. 
Length  of  male,  x.04  mm. 


Fxo.  xzSo.    Fiith  tttt  ci  nulte  Diaptomus  paUidus.    X  190.    (Origiiud.> 
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tg  (iS)  Inner  process  of  terminal  segment  of  left  exopodite  of  male  fifth 
foot  digitiform,  hyaliiw  appendage  on  mtemal  distal  angle 
of  first  segmeat  of  right  exopodite 30 

30  (fli)  Lateral  spine  of  second  segment  of  right  exopodite  nearly  straight, 
no  blunt  ^ine  on  posterior  surface  of  this  segment. 

Diapumus  lyrdii  Poppe  18S6. 


id  in  the  nxMinUln  Uks  el  the  VtM. 

Length  oi  female,  i.i  mm 
Length  ol  male,  i.ij  mm. 


Fm.  lib.    FUth  lb 


I  (10)  A  second  hyaline  appendage  on  dorsal  ude  of  distal  margin  of  first 
segment  of  ri^t  exopodite,  lateral  spine  of  second  segment 
of  right  exopodite  strongly  curved,  and  a  blunt  ^ine  on 
posterior  surface  of  this  segment 

Diaptomus  coloradetuis  Mar^  tgii. 


In  the  Rocky  Mouotaioi  'm  Coloisdo  D.  tyreUi  is  replaced  by  thii  di 
allied  ipedes  which  i^  apparently,  the  diancterisCic  spedes  oi  the  n 
tain  lakes  d  Colorado. 

Length  of  female,  i .  jS  mm. 

Length  of  male,  1.31  mm. 


Fn.  illl.    Filth  feet  of  mik  i>Htf(iniHU  (dbrafnifi. 


aa  (9)          Antepenultimate  segment  of  male  right  antenna  with  lateral  lamella 
or  terminal  process. '3 

33  Ca6,  43)  Antepenultimate  segment  of  right  antenna  of  male  with  hyaline 
lamella ^4 
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24  (25)        Hyaline  lamella  broad,  extending  beyond  the  end  of  the  segment, 

second  basal  segment  of  right  exopodite  of  male  fifth  foot 
armed  on  the  posterior  surface  with  small  hook. 

Diaptomus  Upiopus  Forbes  1882. 


Found  generally  distributed  through  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  and  exteoduig  into  Canada. 
The  variety  piscinae  occurs  in  scMne  of  the 
more  northern  collections  and  as  far  west  as 
Flathead  Lake,  Montana.  This  differs  from 
typical  kptopus  mainly  in  the  greater  length 
of  the  endopodites  of  the  male  fifth  feet  and 
in  the  fact  that  in  the  female  fifth  feet  the 
third  sefnnent  of  the  exopodite  is  indistinctltjr 
separated  and  armed  with  two  spines  with  a 
third  one  present  on  the  second  segment." 
This  third  spine  is  absent  in  Uptofms. 

Length  of  female,  1.5  to  z.89  mm. 

Length  of  male,  1.4  to  1.83  mm. 


Fio.  1x83.    DiapUmus  Uptofus,  male.    i4. 
minal  segments  of  right  antenna.    X  185.    ^ 
fifth  feet.    X83.    (OrigiDal.) 


35  (24)        Hyaline  lamella  narrow,  extending  beyond  the  end  of  the  segment 

slightly,  if  at  all;  first  ba^  segment  of  right  fifth  foot  of 
male  armed  with  hook  equal  in  length  to  first  segment  of 
exopodite Diaptonius  clavipes  Schadit  1897. 


B 


Has  been  found  in  three  local!- 
ties,  in  West  Okoboji  Lake,  Iowa, 
near  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  and  at 
Greeley,  Colorado. 

Length  of  female  from  1.37 
to  2.5  mm. 


Fio.  Z184.    Diapiomus  daripes,  male. 
i4,  fifth  feet.     X  83.     B,  terminal 
segments  of  right  antenna.     X 
(Origii^.) 


26  (23, 42)   Antepenultimate  segment  of  right  antenna  of  male  bears  a  slender 

straight  process 27 
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37(33.35)   Process  mudi  shorter  than  penultimate  segment. a& 

38(31)        Right  CDdopodite  of  male  fifth  foot  rudimentary ag 

39  (30)        Lateral  spine  of  second  segment  of  right  exopodite  of  male  fifth 
foot  tennioal Diaptomus  liniimi  Forbes  1893. 


Found  JQ  Yellow- 
stone  Puk  uid  in 
the  valley  of  the 
GalUtiD  Rivei, 
Montana. 


Km.  A.aibteet 


X  isS.    (Origiul.) 


Lateral  spine  of  second  segment  of  right  exopodite  of  male  fifth  foot 
near  the  proximal  end.  .  Diaptomus  Irybomi  LiUjcborg  1889. 


The  antennal  process  is  dentate  on  [he  0 
Bwtriail.    Haa  been  found  only  in  Oiegon. 

Length  of  female. 
Length  of  male,  i. 


;jo.    B,  fifth  fetl „-     

(Afta  be  Gueme  ud  Rjchanl.) 
niBigin  and  the  abdomen  of  the  female  asyn- 
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Ji  (aS)       Right  endopodite  of  male  fifth  foot  about  equal  in  length  to  firat 
segment  of  exapodite.     .    .     Diaptomus  judayi  Marsh  1907. 


X  >«o.   B.  fifth  itct 


Fte.  11B7,     Diattamiu  M»yi.    A,  tcrmfaBl  ■cDnta  of  riaht  uts 

ofmik.    X  14].    C.  abdanicii  oC  Isnife.     X  lAl.    (Origiul.) 
Lateral  seine  of  the  seoond  (cgment  of  tbe  rigbt  exopodite  is  medkn,  first  legment  of  the 
female  abdomea  has  a  pcocess  on  the  poslerior  margin  on  the  right  nde.     Haa  been  found  only 
in  the  ouuntaina  of  Colocado. 

Length  of  female,  o.qj  mm 


3»  (a?-  3S)  Process  nearly 
33  134* 


r  fully  equals  penultimate  segment 33 


Right  endopodite  of  male  fifth  foot  equals  in  length  first  segment 
of  exopodite,  spines  of  first  basal  segments  large. 

Diapiomus  tenuicaudaliu  Maisb  1907. 


Pia.IlSS.  Dittti —1  iHuirnuilitiMi, mali.  ... 
X  14J'  B,  tCRB[Da]  — f"»**>*f  ot  zjfht  ■ 
X  IM-    (Orifina].) 
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Right  radopodite  of  male  fifth  foot  exceeds  length  of  first  segmCQt 
of  exopodite,  spines  of  first  basal  segments  small. 

Diapiomus  skiiii  Forbes  iSSa. 


Found  in  the  Giut  Likes,  bdn( 
the  most  ibundant  foim  taken  in 
limnetic  collections;  found  to  some 
eitent  in  othei  likes  in  the  sune 
general  region.  It  is.  u  >  nile, 
confined  to  tbe  larger  and  deeper 
lakes.  It  is  [requeatly  found  asso- 
ciated with  D.  minnlat  but  is  rod- 
ily  distinguished  by  the  slender, 
symmetrical,  licLle-ihaped  book 
tenninating  the  eiopodite  of  the 
right  fifth  foot  of  the  male;  tlii*  i* 
not  a  chamctcristJc  bowever.  that 
will  distinguish  it  froni  spedet 
und  in  otner  localities. 

Length  of  female,  1.15  pun. 

Length  of  male,  1.15  mm. 


35  (i7>  32)  I'rocc^  exceeds  in  length  penultimate  segment 36 

36  (39)        Large.     Lateral  spine  of  second  segment  of  exopodite  of  right  fifth 

foot  of  male  terminal  or  nearly  so 37 

37  (38)        Process  of  antepenultimate  segment  of  right  antenna  of  male  only 

slightly  longer  than  penultimate  segment,  antennae  equal  in 
length  to  cephalothorax. 

Diapumui  skoskone  Forbes  1893. 


Rocky  Moontalns.  Not  «o  vMeipreid 
or  characteristic  of  the  nuuataln  lakes  as 
D.  Tyrttti  Poppe,  although  this  gisnt  spe- 


dally  strikiog  beotusc  coounonly  colored  a 
bright  red. 

Length  of  female,  i.g  mm. 

Lcngtb  of  inaK  i.s  mm. 


X  lis.     (OliginalJ 
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S  (37)        Antmnal   process  of   male   exceeds  ultimate  segment,  antennae 
Teach  furca Diaptomus  wardt  Pearse  1905. 


Fio.   ttgi.     Diatlamui  wardi. 


39  (3*^)  Small.  Lateral  spine  of  second  segment  of  right  e^podite  of 
male  on  proximal  half  of  segment,  antennae  reach  beyond 
furca 40 


Lateral  spine  of  second  segment  of  eight  exopodite  of  male  fifth 
foot  short,  right  endqiodtte  rudinientaiy,  endopodites  of 
female  fifth  feet  rudimentary. 

Diaptomus  minutiu  Lilljeborg  1889. 


DlatUmui  minuiui.    A,6tl)tloot 
X  I!*.     B,  filth  feet  of  lenuJc. 

(OrigiDtl.) 


Nrarlhem  Uailed  Stilei  uid  north 
to  Greenland  and  IccUnd.  It  ii  one 
of  (be  most  ea.'dly  recogiuicd  ipeda 
because  of  the  broad,  iBber-like  book 
on  tbe  right  fifth  foot  of  the  male  uid 
the  rudimentary  eadopoditei  of  the 
Gflh  feet  of  both  aeies.  ilt  a  conuDOD 
in  the  waters  of  the  Great  Ldcei,  hut 


that 
to  find 


outhai 
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41  (40)        Lateral  spine  of  second  segment  of  right  czopodite  of  male  fifth 

foot  long,  right  endopodite  equals  in  length  first  segment 
of  ezopodite. Diaptomus  asklandi  Marsh  1893. 


Found  in  the  Great  Lakes  and  some 
Ukes  immediately  connected  with  them 
and  west  to  the  State  of  Waahington. 

Length  of  female,  0.97  mm. 

Length  of  male.  aSo  mm. 


Fio.  1193.  Diaptomus  ashiamdi,  male.  A,  fifth 
feet.  X  i45>  B,  UxTDxaai  Mgments  of  ri^t 
antenna.     X  145.    (OriginaL) 


43  (23,  26)  Antepenultimate  segment  of  right  antenna  of  male  bears  curved 

process 43 

43  (46)        Process  equals  or  exceeds  in  length  penultimate  segment.    .   .     44 

44  (45)        Process  about  equals  in  length  last  two  segments,  second  basal 

segment  of  right  fifth  foot  of  male  dilated  on  inner  margin, 
endopodites  of  fifth  feet  in  both  sexes  indistinctly  two- 
segmented Diaptomus  eiseni  Lilljeborg  1889. 


Has  been  found  only  in  CaUfomia 
and  Nebraska. 

Length  of  female,  4  nun. 
Length  of  male,  3.5  mm. 


Fio.   1 194.     Diaptomus  eismi, 
X38.     B,    terminal 
X  133*    (Original.) 


male, 
of 


i4.  fifth  feet 
r«ht    antenna. 
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45  (44)  Process  slightly  exceeds  in  length  penultimate  segment,  second 
basal  segment  of  right  fifth 
foot  of  male  not  dimted  on 
inner  margin,  endopodite 
of  left  fifth  foot  one-seg- 
mented. 


Pmuxl  caiy  near  Sui  Fiu- 


-    -I   riilit    uienni.      X  loc.      B,   fiftb    Int. 
A  >».    (After  De  Gubdc  ukd  Rktaud.) 

A^  (43)        Process  shortei  than  penultimate  segment 47 

47  (66)        One  or  both  terminal  processes  of  last  segment  of  left  ezopodite  of 

male  fifth  foot  distinctly  falciform 48 

48  (56,  63)  Right  endopodite  of  fifth  foot  of  male  small,  shorter  than  first 

segment  of  exopodite 49 

49  CS3)        Terminal  segment  of  right  exopodite  of  fifth  foot  of  male  clcm- 

gate 50 

50  (51,  53)  In  fifth  foot  of  male  right  endopodite  rudimentary,  left  endopodite 

two-s^pnented  and  spatulate  in  form. 

Diaplomus  spatuloaenatus  Peane  1906. 


Found  in  New  England. 
Length  of  (emale,  1.51  mn 
Leoglb  oi  male,  i.ji. 


Fu.  tI9e.    Flltk  feet  o[  m 
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51  (sc>  53)  Terminal  segment  of  right  exopodite  of  fifth  foot  of  male  much 
broader  at  distal  end.  lateral  spine  nearly  terminal  and 
straight,  left  eodopodite  elongate. 

Diapiemui  conipedatus  Marsh  1907. 


Found  in  Louisiaaa. 
Length  o(  feniBlc.  i  ,49 
Length  of  male,  1.315  1 


5a  (50, 51)  Terminal  hook  of  right  exopodite  of  fifth  foot  of  male  falcifonn, 
lateral  spine  at  distal  third  of  segment,  second  basal  seg- 
ment of  right  foot  broad  at  distal  end  with  process  at 
external  distal  angle. 

Diaplcmus  sanguineiu  Forbes  1876. 


Mlssis^ppi    Valley.      Ocean    Id 
fining,  in  stagnant  pooli. 
Length  of  feniale,  i  .4  to  1. 1  s  mm. 
Length  □!  male,  i  to  i  mm. 


0.  119S,  DIaflamia  nsnitiMii.  A,  tondiial  •» 
nCDti  at  rifbt  utenu  of  mule.  X  isj.  B,  6fih 
ieMofume.     X  no.    (Origuul.) 
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53  (49)        Tenninal  segment  of  right  exopodite  of  male  fifth  feet  of  usual 

length,  lateral  spine  terminal 54 

54  (55)        Inner  surface  of  left  endopodite  of  male  fifth  foot  rugose,  terminal 

spines  of  endopodites 
of  female  fifth  feet  very 
long. 

Diaptomus  slagnalis 
Forbes  1882. 


A    very    large    spedes 
found  in  the  Missiauppi 
Valley  in  the  spring. 
Length  of  fmale,  4  to 

4.$  oun. 

Length  of  male,  3.5  to 

4min. 


Flo.  1 199.    DiaMomus  stattulis.    il.  fifth  foot  of  female.    (After  Forbes.) 
B,  fifth  feet  of  male.    (After  Herrick  and  Turner.) 

55  (54)        In  male,  segments  of  right  fifth  foot  short  and  broad,  terminal  hook 

long  and  strongly  curved,  lateral  spine  long  and  straight; 
in  female,  dorsal  process  on  fifth  cephalothoracic  segment, 
endopodites  of  fifth  feet  short  and  one-segmented. 

Diaptomus  saUtUinus  Brewer  1898. 


Found  in  Nebraska. 


Length  of  female,  1.5  mm. 


Length  of  male,  1.25  mm. 


Flo.  laoo.  Diaptomus  saltiUinus.  A,  terminal  segments  of  right  antenna  of  male.  X  193.  B,  fifth 
feet  of  same.  X  ia6.  C,  fifth  foot  of  female.  X  193.  D,  dorsal  process  of  same.  X  193. 
(Original.) 
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(6  (48, 63)  Right  endopodite  of  fifth  foot  of  male  distinctly  longer  than  first 
segment  of  exopodite 57 


57  (60)        Second  segroent  of  right  exopodite  of  male  fifth  foot  has  oblique 
ridge  on  posterior  surface. 58 


58  (59)        Firat  segment  of  right  exopodite  of  male  fifth  foot  has  ti 
ridge  on  the  posterior  surface. 

Diaptomut  tuymmetricus  Marsh  1907. 


E, 


it-haU  » 


mmt:  the  fml  segment  of  the  fenuJe 
abdomen  has  a  proinineDt  swelling  on 
the  right  side.    Foiuid  in  Cuba. 

Length  of  female,  1.30  mm. 

Leosth  of  male,  t.i6  mm. 


J  (58)        First  segment  of  right  exopodite  of  male  fifth  foot  has  two  curved 
processes  on  posterior  surface. 

DiapUmus  dorsalta  Marsh  1907. 


Id  the  male  fifth  foot  the  lateral 
spine  of  the  taminal  legmeDt  equals 
or  eiixcdi  in  length  the  Kcment;  the 
filth  cephalotboradc  Mgmeiit  of  the 
female  is  armed  with  tm  donal 
processo.  Found  in  Louiiiaia  and 
FJorida  and  probably  in  otbd  states 
G«di  of  M    " 


. Uie  Gufl  of  Meiico. 

Lengthof  tem*l«,i.ijin]>l. 
LcDfth  ol  male,  i.o6e  mm. 


I.    Xjl. 
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Second  segment  of  right  ezopodite  of  fifth  foot  of  male  does  not 
have  oblique  ridge  on  postenor  surface. 6i 


Lateral  spine  of  terminal  segment  of  right  exopodite  of  male  fifth 
foot  tenninal,  eodopoditea  distinctly  two-segmented. 

Diaptomits  bakeri  Maish  1907. 


In  thr  remale  fifth  foot  the  rxopoditca  are 
distinctly  thice-segoKated.  the  mdopodites 
distinctly  two-Mgtnented.     Found  in  Cali- 

Length  o[  female,  1.37  mm. 
Lensth  of  male,  1.134  mm. 


Lateral  spine  of  terminal  segment  of  right  ezopodite  of  male  fifth 
foct  situated  on  distal  third  of  segment,  right  endopodlte 
indistinctly  two-segmented,  left  one-segmented. 

Diaplomus  washinglonawis  Maish  1907. 


on  the  right  poitaior 
border.  Found  in 
WuhingtoD. 

Length  ofienule. 


ts  (48,  sti)  Right  eQdopodite  of  fifth  foot  of  male  equals  or  only  slightly  ex- 
ceeds first  segment  of  exopodite. 64 


Tcnninal  segment  of  right  exopodite  of  male  fifth  foot  lus  oblique 
ridge  on  posterior  surface,  lateral  spine  exceeds  s^ment  in 
length Diaplomtu  albuqiterqueruu  Henick  1895, 


The  fifth  ccphalothoradc  Mrmait  of  the  female 
hu  ■  docsal  process,  uid  (he  endopodilei  of  the 
&flh  feet  ve  commonly  two-segmented.  Found  in 
New  Mexico  and  Colorado.  As  the  name  indi- 
cates, this  form  was  originilly  dcscriboi  by  Her- 
rick,  from  materia]  collected  in  AJbuquerguei  N.  M. 
It  is  found,  however,  from  Colorado  to  the  City  of 
Mexico,  and  seems  to  be  ■  typical  form  of  the 
Southwest. 

Length  of  female.  1.76  mm. 

Length  of  male,  t-sS  mm. 


Tenninal  segment  of  ri^t  exi>podJte  of  male  fifth  foot  does  not 
have  oblique  ridge  on  posterior  surface;  lateral  q>ine  short, 
about  one-half  length  of  segment. 

Diapiomus  noeamexicanus  Herrick  1^95. 


Pound  In  New  Madto. 


na._i»6.    Fitib   feet  o( 
IMtalUtikk  aod 


M  (47}  Terminal  processes  of  left  exopodite  of  fifth  feet  of  male  digitfc 
form,  right  endopodite  shorter  than  first  segment  of  exopC' 
ditc 67 
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67  (70)        First  segment  of  exopodite  of  male  fifth  foot  without  hyaline 

appendage 68 


68  (69)  Right  endopodite  of  male  fifth  foot  triangular  in  form,  first  ab- 
dominal segment  of  female  has  digitiform  process  on  right 
posterior  border Diaptomus  nudus  Marsh  1904. 


Found   in  lakes    near  Pike's  Peak, 
Colorado. 

Length  of  female,  x.132  mm. 
Length  of  male,  1.115  mm. 


Fio.  xao7.  Diaptowms  midus.  A,  fifth  feet  of 
male.  X  105.  B,  abdomen  of  female.  X  xos* 
(Original.) 


69  (68)        In  male  fifth  foot,  second  basal  segment  with  hyaline  appendage 

on  inner  margin,  first  segment  of  right  exopodite  with  trans- 
verse ridge,  second  segment  with  oblique  ridge  and  hyaline 
process  near  the  outer  margin. 

Diaptomus  purpureus  Marsh  1907. 


Found  in  Cuba.  This  is  a  conspicuous  species,  both  on  account  of 
the  large  size  and  the  purple  color  of  the  furcae,  furcal  setae,  and  distal 
ends  of  the  antennae. 

Length  of  female,  3.56  mm. 
Length  of  male,  2.34  mm. 


Fig.  1208.   Fifth  feet  of  male  DUpUtmus  purpureus.    X  76*    (OrigiiiaL) 
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70  (67)        First  segment  of  right  exopodite  of  male  fifth  foot  has  hyaline 

appendage 71 


71  (72)        Hyah'ne  appendage  of  first  segment  of  exopodite  of  male  fifth  foot 

at  inner  distal  angle,  endopodite  of  right  foot  about  equals 
first  segment  of  exopodite. 

Diaptomus  signicauda  Lilljeborg  1889. 


Fig.  1 309.  Diaptomus  signicauda.  ^4,  abdomen 
of  female.  X  ii8.  B,  fifth  feet  of  male. 
X  174-     (Original.) 


The  first  segment  of  the  abdomen  of 
the  female  has  a  digitiform  process  on 
the  right  posterior  border.  Found  in 
mountain  regions  of  western  United 
States.  It  represents  a  group  of.spedes 
that  are  found  in  the  mountain  regions 
of  the  western  part  of  the  United  States. 
The  peculiar  Sippendige  of  the  first  seg- 
ment of  the  female  abdomen  has  given 
the  name  to  the  species,  and  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  group.  Collections  in  the 
Rodcy  Mountains  and  farther  west  are 
likely  to  contain  this  or  allied  spedes. 

Length  of  fenude,  0.93  mm. 

Length  of  male,  0.9  moL 


72  (71)        Hyaline  appendage  of  first  segment  of  exopodite  of  male  fifth  foot 

on  inner  distal  half,  endopodite  of  right  fifth  foot  much 
shorter  than  first  segment  of  exopodite. 

Diaptomus  sicUoides  Lilljeborg  iSSg. 


Found  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  west  to  California.  As  D.  Oregon^ 
ensis  is  typical  of  the  Northern  States,  so  D.  sicihid^s  may  be  considered 
as  typical  of  a  region  a  little  farther  to  the  south.  It  has  been  foimd  from 
Long  Island  on  the  east  to  the  Rodcy  Mountains  on  the  west,  and,  while 
not  the  exclusive  form,  is  more  apt  to  be  seen  than  any  other,  especially 
along  the  Ohio  River. 

Length  of  female,  1.06  to  1.225  mm. 

Length  of  male,  x.oz  to  1.Z125  mm. 


Fio.  13 10.  Fifth  feet 
of  male  Diaptomus 
sicUoides.  X  laa. 
(Original.) 


73  (3,  8)      Endopodites  of  first  swimming  feet  composed  of  three  segments.    74 
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74  (75)  Endopodites  of  all  swinuniDg  feet  composed  of  three  segments, 
antennae  of  23  segments  (according  to  Henick  14),  furca 
short.    Only  one  species. 

Osphranticum  labronectum  Forbes  i88j. 


Found  widely  distributed  in  the  tToited  Statei.  i 
in  the  Mia9isstn>i  Valley  but  never  in  large  numben,  10 
comparatively  rare  in  collections. 

Length  of  female,  1.7  mm. 

Lent^h  of  male,  i.}6  mm. 


Endopodites  of  all  swimming  feet  (»mposed  of  three  segments, 

antennae  of  25  segments,  furca  long. 

Limnocalanus  macrurus  Sars  1862. 


Found  only  in  deep  lalces.  It  is  espediUy  interesting,  as  it  is  the  only 
spedes  of  the  Centropagidae  found  in  both  Eun^x  and  America.  It  is 
widely  distributed  in  northern  Europe  and  Asia  and  is  found  in  salt  water 
as  well  as  in  Fresh.  It  is  considered  a  representative  of  the  "fauna  re- 
licta,"  that  is.  it  i>  a  salt  water  form  which  has  become  adapted  to  the 


I  of  lemal«  Limnocalanus  matnti 


76  (1)  Antennae  short,  never  longer  than  cephalothorax,  generally  much 

shorter,  and  composed  of  from  six  to  seventeen  segments; 
antennae  of  male  symmetrically  geniculate;  fifth  feet  rudi- 
mentary, composed  of  from  one  to  three  segments. 

Family  Cvoopidae. 
Only  one  genus Cyclops  .    .    jj 
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The  main  points  to  be  noted  in  the  specific  determination  of  the  genus  are: 
length  and  number  of  segments  in  the  antenna  of  the  female; 
armature  of  the  antennal  segments,  especially  of  the  terminal  segments; 
form  of  the  abdomen,  especially  the  form  and  armature  of  the  f ureal  rami; 
form  and  armature  of  the  rudimentary  fifth  feet; 

structure  of  the  second  antennae,  of  the  maxillipedes,  and  of  the  swinuning  feet^ 
These  last  structures  are  of  less  importance. 

77  (98)        Antennae  composed  of  twelve  or  more  segments 78 

78  (92,  93)  Antennae  composed  of  seventeen  segments 79 

79  (80)        Fifth  feet  composed  of  one  segment  armed  with  one  spine  and 

two  long  setae Cyclops  aler  Herrick  1882. 

It  is  a  large  dark-colored  spedes,  rather  rare,  probably  distributed  very 
widely,  and  growing  in  shallow  water.  In  spite  of  its  wide  distribution, 
however,  it  is  a  rare  form. 

Length  of  female,  1.77  to  2.88  mm. 

Fig.  1 213.    Fifth  foot  of  Cyclops  aUr.    X  296.    (Original.) 

80  (79)        Fifth  feet  composed  of  two  segments 81 

81  (84,  89)  Second  segment  of  fifth  feet  armed  with  seta  and  short  spine.    82 

83  (83)  Spine  of  second  segment  of  Efth  feet  small  and  near  end  of  seg- 
ment; last  three  segments  of  female  antenna  without  hya- 
line membrane Cyclops  viridis  Jurine  1820. 


Fio.  13 14.  Abdomen  of  fe- 
male Cyclops  viridis,  var. 
Mnericanus.  X  77*  (Origi- 
nal.) 


Fig.  13X5.  Abdomen  of 
female  Cyclops  viridis, 
var.  hrenspxnosus.  X 
66.     (Original.) 


Fig.  iii6.  Fifth  foot  of 
Cvclofs  viridis.  X  2x8. 
(Origmal.j 


A  widely  distributed  spedes,  being  found  both  in  pools  and  lakes.  It  varies  greatly  in  its 
form  and  general  appearance,  so  that  it  has  received  a  number  of  different  specific  names, 
which  are  now  reduced  to  varieties,  since  it  has  been  found  that  there  are  intermediate  forms 
showing  all  the  stages  between  the  extremes.  When  living  in  pools  it  is  apt  to  be  deeply 
colored,  while  its  relatives  living  in  the  open  waters  of  our  lakes  are  colorless  and  almost  trans- 
parent. Especially  noticeable  is  the  difference  in  the  form  of  the  f ureal  rami,  as  shown  in 
Figs.  1 214  and  12 15.  The  forms  found  in  pools  generally  have  comparatively  short  and  stout 
f ureal  rami;  on  the  other  hand,  the  forms  in  deep  waters  have  long  and  slender  furcal  rami. 
Even  in  the  limnetic  forms  there  is  wide  variation.  In  typical  viridis  there  is  a  short  seta  on 
the  outer  angle  of  the  furcal  ramus.  This  is  replaced  in  the  form  which  Herrick  called  breti- 
spinosus  by  a  short  broad  spine.  This  variety  is  a  common  limnetic  form  in  some  classes  of 
lakes;  a  form  with  the  furca  armed  at  its  outer  angle  with  a  seta  like  typical  viridis,  but  differing 
from  viridis  in  the  structure  of  the  swimming  feet  and  of  the  fifth  feet,  called  americanus,  is 
common  in  shallow  waters,  and  is  the  variety  that  is  most  frequently  seen  in  the  waters  of  the 
United  States.  Wherever  a  collection  is  made  one  is  likely  to  get  some  form  of  viridis,  and 
generally  it  will  be  americanus. 

Length  of  female,  x.25  to  1.5  mm. 
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83  (82)        Spine  of  second  segment  of  fifth  foot  stout,  located  at  about  middle 

of  segment;  last  three  segments  of  female  antenna  with 
delicate  pectinate  hyaline  membrane. 

Cyclops  strenuus  Fischer  1851. 


It  is  one  of  the  most  common  forms  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  but  has 
been  found  in  America  in  only  one  locality,  —  a  pond  in  the  Adirondacks.  It 
is  probable,  of  course,  that  it  will  be  found  in  other  localities,  but  it  is  a  curi- 
ous fact  that  hitherto  it  has  been  found  only  in  a  single  collection.  In  its 
general  form  it  closely  resembles  viridis. 

Length  of  female,  1.35  nun. 


Fig.  12 1 7.    Fifth  foot  of  Cydops  itrenuus.     X  358.    (Original) 


84  (81,  89)  Second  segment  of  fifth  feet  armed  with  two  setae 8$ 

85  (86)        Second  segment  of  fifth  feet  elongate,  inner  setae  spine-like,  much 

shorter  than  outer.  .   .   .     Cyclops  bicuspidatus  Claus  1857. 


Fig.  1218.  Abdo- 
men of  Cyclops  bi- 
cuspidatus. X  76* 
(Original.) 


Fig.  12 19.  Abdo- 
men of  Cyclops  bi- 
cuspidatus, var. 
navus.  X  62. 
(Original.) 


Fig.  1220.  Fifth  foot 
of  Cyclops  bicuspi- 
datus.  X  227. 
(Original.) 


The  furca  of  this  species  is  very  chacacteristic.  It  not  only  has  a  lateral  seta  at  a  little  more 
than  one-half  its  length,  but  it  has  a  little  depression  armed  with  minute  spines  on  its  outer 
margin  at  a  little  less  than  one-fourth  of  its  length.  These  characteristics  —  the  position  of  the 
lateral  seta,  the  lateral  depression  with  the  elongated  furca  —  are  presumptive  evidence  that  a 
spedes  with  seventeen  segmented  antennae  is  btcuspidatus.  If,  in  addition,  one  can  make  out 
tne  two  terminal  setae  on  the  second  s^ment  of  the  fifth  feet,  he  can  be  pretty  certain  of  his 
identification.  Cyclops  bicuspidatus  is  most  commonly  a  limnetic  spedes,  and  is  the  Cyclops 
which  may  be  considered  as  characteristic  of  the  Great  Lakes.  While  the  form  described  and 
figured  is  the  common  one,  this  species  has  varieties  similar  to  those  noted  for  viridiSt  and  we 
sometimes  find  in  pools  a  form  agreeing  in  general  structure  with  the  typical  forms,  but  with  a 
short  furca.  This  modification  was  named  navus  by  Herridc,  and  the  name  can  be  well  retained 
as  a  varietal  distinction.  Navus,  however,  is  not  so  common  in  pools  as  the  corresponding 
variety  of  viridis.  Fig.  1 218  shows  the  typical  form  of  furca  in  bicuspidatus,  and  Fig.  1219  the 
form  in  the  variety  navus. 

Length  of  female,  i.i  mm. 


86  (8$)        Second  segment  of  fifth  feet  short,  armed  with  two  nearly  equal 

setae 87 


87  (88)        Setae  of  fifth  feet  very  elongate,  last  antenna!  s^rnent  anned  with 
serrate  hyaline  plate;  common. 

Cyclops  leuckarti  Claus  1857. 

This  spedcs  is  easily  recognized  fnxn  the  form 
of  tlie  (urcae.  No  oUier  spedes  wilh  seventeen 
Kgmected  antennie  hu  this  characteristic  form 
of  shoit  rami,  with  the  lateral  setae  placed  at 
■bout  midway  oC  its  length.  If  one  can  make  out 
the  structure  of  the  Tilth  feet  (Fig.  1111}.  he  can 
be  quite  sure  of  the  identification;  (or  ito  other 
American  species  has  [his  form,  with  tbe  exc«k- 
tion  of  linuii,  and,  so  far,  lenuis  has  been  found  id 
only  one  locality.  This  spedes.  as  has  been  noted 
in  another  place,  is  peculiarly  interesting;  (or  it 


been  fount 


bdoaMO     aeems 


•orid-w 


tribul 


_ Moreover,  the  little 

rhich  are  found  in  details  of  structure 

also  world-wide,  so  that  change  of  location 
'  ave  no  eSect  on  the  spedes. 
Length  of  female,  1.14  nun- 


Setae  of  fifth  feet  of  moderate  length,  last  antennal  segment  with- 
out hyaline  plate Cyclops  tenuis  Marsh  1910. 


th  loot  of  Cyclafs  hmu. 


89(81,84)  Second  segment  of  fifth  feet  armed  with  three  setae 90 

90(91)  With  sensory  club  on  twelfth  antennal  segment,  hyaline  plate  of 
seventeenth  antennal  segment  smooth  or  serrate,  egg  sacs 
standing  out  from  abdomen.  .    Cyclops  albidia  Jwiae  1820. 


I.  ilxiDateD  ol  fenule.    X  (* 
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91  (90)        With  sensory  hair  on  twelfth  antenna!  segment,  hyalme  {Atte  o( 

seventeenth  antennal  segment  deeply  notched,  egg  sacs 
lying  close  to  abdomen.    .   .   .    Cydopsfuscus  Jurine  1820. 


Cyciops  fuscus  and  C  allndus  resemble  each  other  very  dosdy,  and  it  is  only 
by  a  careful  examination  that  they  can  be  distinguished.  They  are  very  com- 
mon, espedaUy  in  pond  collections,  Cyclops  albidus  being  found  much  the  more 
frequently.  They  are  much  larger  than  C.  Ituckarti  and  the  furcal  armature  dif- 
fers in  that  the  lateral  seta  is  placed  near  the  end  of  the  ramus  (Fig.  1 223).  The 
form  of  the  fifth  feet  and  of  the  furcal  rami  will  readily  serve  to  show  when  we 
have  one  of  these  two  spedes,  and  in  most  cases  it  will  prove  to  be  Cyclops  allridu*. 

Length  of  female,  about  2  mm. 

FlO.  1224.    Antennal  segments  of  female  Cyclops  fuscus.     X  i37*    (OriginaL) 


92  (78, 93)  Antennae  composed  of  sixteen  segments,  fifth  feet  of  three  seg- 
ments      Cyclops  modeslus  Herrick  1883. 


This  species  is  comparatively  rare  altho  it  has  been  found  in  a  con- 
siderable number  of  places.  It  occurs  as  far  east  as  Penn^lvania,  as 
far  west  as  Wyoming,  while  its  northern  and  southern  limits  are  Wis- 
oonsin  and  Alabama. 

Length  of  female,  z.2  to  z.25  mm. 


Fig.  1225.  Cyclops  modestus.  A.  abdomen  of 
f«nale.  X  I79-  B,  fifth  foot.  X  44& 
(Original.) 


93  (78, 92)  Antennae  composed  of  twelve  segments,  fifth  feet  of  one  segment. 

94 


94  (97)        Fi^t^  ^^^  armed  with  three  setae,  swimming  feet  composed  of 

three  segments 95 


CX)PEPODA 
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95  (96)        Furcae  of  variable  length,  armed  externally  with  a  row  of  fine 

spines;  very  common.   .   .    Cyclops  serrulaius  Fischer  1851. 

The  long  twelve- segmented  antennae  and  the  ser- 
rate margined  furcal  rami  serve  to  distinguish  this 
spedes.    The  figure  of  the  abdomen  shows  the  char- 
acteristic structure  of  the  furcal  rami.    There  is  a 
good  deal  of  variation  in  the  form  of  the  furca. 
When  serrulaius  is  limnetic  in  habitat,  the  furcal 
rami  are  long  and  slender;  this  form  is  known  as 
variety  elegans  Herrick.     When  it  lives  in  pools  or 
B        littoral  waters,  the  furcal  rami  are  short  and  stout; 
this  form  is  known  as  variety  montanus  Brady.    The 
abdomen  figured  may  be  considered  as  typical  of  sem&- 
J26.    Cychps  semdatus     A  abdo-     ^'"»  elegans  being  much  longer,  and  montanus  corre- 
of  femaler   X  67.    B,  fifth  foot  of     spondingly  shorter.  Found  everywhere  the  world  over, 
same.     X  213*    (Oriffinal.) '  Length  of  female,  0.8  to  z.25  mm. 

96  (95)        Furcae  short,  without  lateral  row  of  spines. 

Cyclops  prasinus  Fischer  i860. 


Fig.  12 
men 


It  is  a  minute  limnetic  form.  It  resembles  serrulaius  in  its  long  twelve- 
segmented  antennae,  but  its  abdomen  is  very  different.  The  furcal  rami 
resemble  leuckarti  in  the  fact  that  the  lateral  seta  is  i^aced  at  about  mid- 
way of  the  length,  but  the  spedes  is  distinguished  at  a  glance,  not  only  by 
its  smaller  size,  but  by  the  fact  that  the  antennae  are  composed  of  twelve 
segments.  Cyclops  prasinus  is  widely  distributed,  espedally  in  the  larger 
bodies  of  water.    It  is  common  in  the  Great  Lakes. 

Length  of  female,  0.48  mm. 


Fka  1337.    Abdomen  of  female  Cyclops  prasinus,    X  137.    (Original.) 


97  (94)        Fifth  feet  armed  with  one  seta,  swimming  feet  of  two  segments. 

Cyclops  varicans  Sars  1862. 

Cyclops  varicans  occurs  in  Panama  and  Guatemala,  but  there  are  no  authentic  records  of  its 
occurrence  in  the  United  States. 

98  (77)      Antennae  composed  of  eleven  segments  or  less 99 

99  (102,  103)  Antennae  composed  of  eleven  segments 100 

100  (loi      Rami  of  swinmiing  feet  composed  of  three  segments. 

Cyclops  phaleraius  Koch  1838. 


This  stout,  dark-colored  spedes  is  not  uncommon  in  shallow  lakes  and 
stagnant  pools,  and  is  readily  recognized  by  the  characters  given  in  the  key. 

Length  of  female,  1.3  nun. 


Fig.  X338.    Abdomen  of  female  Cydops  pkaleratm,    X  69.    (OriginaL) 
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loi  (100)     Rami  of  swimming  feet  composed  of  two  segments. 

Cyclops  bictdor  Sars  1863. 

It  is  not  common,  but  is  occasionally  seen.  The  only  q;)ecies  with 
which  it  is  likely  to  be  confused  is  phaUratus,  and  the  difference  in  the 
segmentation  of  the  swimming  feet  makes  the  distinction  ea^,  as  the 
rami  have  only  two  segments,  while  in  phaUratus  they  have  three.  The 
fifth  foot  consists  of  a  single  segment  and  bears  one  ^ine. 

Length  of  female,  0.5  mm. 

Fig.  1329.    Fifth  foot  of  Cyctcfi  bkohr.     X  450.    (OriginaL) 

X02  (99, 103)  Antennae  composed  of  eight  segments. 

Cyclops  fimbriatus  Fischer  1853. 

Is  the  only  species  with  antennae  of  eight  segments,  and,  if  found,  can  easOy  be  recognized 
by  this  characteristic  if  one  is  sure  that  he  is  examining  mature  fonns. 

Length  of  female,  0.7  to  0.84  mm. 

103  (99»  102)   Antennae  composed  of  six  segments. 

Cyclops  aequoreus  Fischer  i860. 


Found  only  in  brackish  water.  It  has  been  foimd  in 
America  in  waters  connected  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  those  connected  with  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  Panama. 


FlO.  laja    Abdomen  and  fifth  feet  of  female  Cydops 

X  73-     (Original.) 


104  (i)        Cephalothorax  and  abdomen  not  distinctly  separated,  so  that  the 

whole  body  is  somewhat  worm-like;  antennae  short,  never 
composed  of  more  than  eight  segments. 

Family  Harpacticidae  .    .     105 

All  spedes  of  Harpacticidae  are  very  minute.  Only  a  few  species  have  been  described  and 
those  very  inadequately.  Probably  there  are  many  undescribed  species  and  other  genera 
than  those  mentioned. 

105  (108)     Antennae  composed  of  six  segments,  endopodites  of  all  swimming 

feet  composed  of  two  segments,  segments  of  endopodite  of 
fourth  foot  fused  so  as  to  appear  as  one,  endopodite  of  first 
foot  slightly  elongate;  found  in  fresh  and  brackish  waters, 
in  New  Mexico Marshia  ,   .   106 

106  (107)     Furca  of  female  two  and  one-half  times  as  long  as  broad,  furca  of  male 

four  times  as  long  as  broad,  median  furcal  setae  fused  at  base. 

Marshia  albuqucrquensis  Herrick  1895. 

107  (106)     Furcae  of  female  and  male  twice  as  long  as  broad,  median  furcal 

setae  not  fused  at  base.    .  Marshia  hrevicaudata  Herrick  1895. 

108  (105)     Antennae  composed  of  eight  segments,  endopodites  of  swinmiing 

feet  composed  of  two  or  three  segments,  endopodite  of  third 
foot  usually  much  longer  than  exopodite,  endopodite  of  male 
nfth  foot  alwa3rs  of  three  segments. 

Canthocamptus  .    .     X09 
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109  (120)    Anal  plate  without  spines,  or  spines  are  simple,  i.e.,  do  not  have 

two  points no 

110(113)     Sides  of   last  abdominal   segment  have  spine-like  prolongation 

caudad in 

111  (112)     Spines  of  anal  plate  few  in  number,  not  exceeding  five  or  six. 

Canthocamptus  staphylinoides  Pearse  1905. 

V^^*-^  Fig.  1231.    Anal  plate  and  furca  of  Canthocamptus  staphylinoides.  X  IS3. 

A  ^^^  (After  Pearse.) 

\tK 

112  (in)     Spines  of  anal  plate  numerous. 

Canthocamptus  staphylinus  (Jurine)  1820. 


Fig.  123a.    Last  segment  and  furcae  of  male  Canthocamptus  staphylinus, 

(After  Schmeil.) 


113  (no)     Sides  of  last  abdominal  segment  do  not  have  spine-like  prolongation 

caudad 114 

114  (115)     Furca  long  and  slender,  nearly  four  times  as  long  as  wide. 

Canthocamptus  idaJtoensis  Marsh  1903. 


Fig.  1233.    TvaoMitolltxaaXt  Canthocamptus  idahoensis,    X  laOL    (Original.) 


115  (114)  Furca  short,  its  length  not  exceeding  twice  its  width.    ...     116 

116(119)     Furca  with  two  setae 117 

117  (118)  Anal  plate  with  spines.  .    Canthocamptus  Ulinoisensis  Forbes  1876. 

118  (117)  Anal  plate  without  spines.   .     Canthocamptus  hiemalis  Pearse  1905. 


Fig.  1234.    Anal  plate  of  female  Canthocamptus  hiemalis.    X  I44« 

(After  Peane.) 
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119(116)     Furca  with  three  setae.  .  Canlhacampiusnorlhumbricus  BrzdyiSSo. 

This  is  probably,  next  to  minuius,  the  most  widely  distributed  species  in  North  America. 
120(109)     Spines  of  anal  plate  bifid.   .  .   Canlhocamptus  minuius  Chus  iS6$. 


This  is  the  most  common  spedes  and  is  found  everywhere  in  the  north- 
em  continents. 


Fig.  1235.     The  last  segment  and  furcae  of  male  Cantkocamftrnt  hwmUus, 

(After  Schmeil.) 


SiPHONOSTOMATA 

The  parasitic  Copej)oda  pass  all  or  a  part  of  their  lives  as  |>ara- 
sites  upon  fish  and  other  animals.  They  are  exceedingly  numer- 
ous in  both  salt  and  fresh  water,  and  very  interesting  because  of 
the  strange  forms  which  many  of  them  assume,  —  forms  which 
would  appear  to  be  in  no  way  related  to  the  structure  of  a  copepod. 
Many  of  them  would  be  taken  for  worms.  Some  bore  into  the 
tissues  of  their  hosts,  others  dwell  in  the  gills,  and  still  others  in 
the  nasal  cavities.  One  species  is  very  abundant  on  the  sheeps- 
head  of  the  Central  States. 

The  appendages  are  profoundly  modified  to  adapt  them  to  their 
parasitic  existence.  The  swimming  feet  are  more  or  less  rudimen- 
tary. The  appendages  about  the  mouth  are  modified  into  sucking 
or  prehensile  organs.  The  antennae  are  similarly  modified.  In 
some  the  second  antennae  are  armed  at  the  end  with  hooks  to 
enable  the  animal  to  retain  its  hold  on  its  host.  In  some  that  are 
semiparasitic,  the  appendages  from  the  opposite  sides  are  joined 
together  in  a  sucker.  Sometimes  the  segmentation  of  the  body 
disappears  entirely.  The  apf>endages  in  some  are  reduced  to  mere 
protuberances,  or  may  be  like  roots  f>enetrating  the  body  of  the 
host. 

And  yet  all  these  forms  are  free-swimming  in  their  early  stages. 
When  hatched  from  the  egg  they  have  the  typical  nauplius  form 
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of  the  true  copepods,  and  go  through  a  process  of  degeneration 
later.  In  some  the  male  dies  immediately  after  reaching  the  Cyclops 
stage;  in  others,  the  male,  while  highly  organized,  is  very  small  and 
lives  as  a  parasite  on  the  body  of  the  female. 

The  parasitic  Copepoda  are  much  more  numerous  in  salt  water 
than  in  fresh.  In  an  ordinary  examination  of  fresh-water  collec- 
tions one  is  not  apt  to  find  them,  although  the  male  of  ErgasUus 
is  occasionally  seen.  An  examination  of  almost  any  group  of  fish, 
however,  will  show  that  they  are  not  at  all  rare. 

It  is  a  most  fascinating  study  to  compare  the  structure  of  these 
degenerate  forms  with  the  highly  organized  free-swimming  species, 
thus  finding  evidence  of  the  true  copepod  structure  in  animals  that 
at  first  sight  would  seem  to  be  far  removed  from  the  copepods. 
The  structural  relationships  of  these  peculiar  forms  are  only  im- 
perfectly understood,  so  that  no  satisfactory  classification  has  been 
made,  and,  pending  more  thorough  knowledge,  all  are  grouped 
together,  in  a  somewhat  imsdentific  way,  under  the  term  "  Siphono- 
stomata."  Although  it  is  well  known  that  these  forms  are  very 
numerous  in  the  fresh  waters  of  America,  the  family  of  the  Erga- 
silidae  is  the  only  one  which  has  been  studied  from  a  systematic 
standpoint.  Almost  total  ignorance  prevails  in  regard  to  the  spe- 
cies of  the  other  families.  From  the  studies  in  other  countries 
something  is  known  of  these  families,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that 
representatives  of  all  of  them  can  be  found  in  American  waters. 
For  the  sake  of  completeness  of  record  these  families,  six  in  all, 
will  be  characterized  briefly. 

1.  Ergdsilidae,  These  resemble  very  closely  the  free-swinuning 
copepods,  the  general  form  being  much  like  that  of  the  Cyclopidae. 
The  second  antennae  are  armed  at  the  ends  with  hooks.  On  the 
ventral  side  of  the  body  of  the  male  there  are  ordinarily  patches 
of  pigment  of  a  deep  steel-blue  color.  The  males  are  free-swinmiing 
through  the  whole  period  of  their  lives.  The  synopsis  of  the 
Ergasilidae  is  adapted  from  C.  B.  Wilson. 

ErgasUus  is  the  only  genus  of  this  family,  and  specimens  are  not 
unfrequently  taken  in  limnetic  collections.  They  have  been  found 
in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Caligidae.    The  body  is  flat,  the  caudal  part  of  the  abdomen 
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much  reduced.     The  antennae  of  the  second  pair  are  armed  with 
hooks  at  the  ends,  but  they  are  much  shorter  than  in  the  Ergasilidae. 

3.  Dichelesiidae.  The  body  is  elongated,  the  thoracic  segments 
distinct,  the  abdomen  rudimentary  except  for  the  elongated  genital 
segment.  At  least  the  last  two  pairs  of  swimming  feet  are  rudi- 
mentary.    The  maxillipedes  are  armed  with  hooks. 

4.  Lernaeidae.  The  body  is  worm-like  and  unsegmented,  and 
the  abdomen  rudimentary.  Processes  growing  from  the  head  serve 
to  attach  the  animal  to  the  host.    The  four  swimming  feet  are 

either  very  small  or  entirely  lacking.  A  represen- 
tative of  this  family  is  found  on  the  sheepsheads  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley. 

5.  Lernaeopodidae,  The  head  is  distinct,  the  rest 
of  the  body  sac-shaped,  and  generally  unsegmented. 
The  second  maxillipedes  are  very  large,  and,  arch- 
ing over  the  head,  are  joined  together  to  form  an 
organ  for  attachment  to  the  host.  The  swimming 
feet  are  entirely  lacking. 

6.  Chondracanlhidae.    The  body  is  indistinctly 
^5Sia"^i^wiSSS!     segmented,  and  the  abdomen  rudimentary.    The 

tSS??  and  w^t    first  two  pairs  of  swimming  feet  are  rudimentary, 
^nwn.      ter  ^^  others  lacking.     The  second  antennae  bear 

hooks.     The  male  is  small,  distinctly  segmented,  and  lives  as  a 

parasite  on  the  female. 


KEY  TO  NORTH  AMERICAN  FRESH-WATER  ERGASILIDAE 

I  (8)  Head  completely  fused  with  first  thoracic  segment,  with  no  indi- 
cation of  union;  carapace  elongate,  much  longer  than  wide, 
and  more  than  half  entire  length 2 


2  (5)  Anterior  margin  of  carapace  evenly  rounded,  first  antennae  hardly 

reaching  end  of  first  segment  of  second  pair 3 


3  (4)  Second  antennae  one-third  entire  length. 

Ergasilus  funduli  KrSycr  1863. 

Basal  sec^ent  of  second  antennae  much  swollen  and  widened  distally;  second  segment  with 
» large  process  on  its  outer  border.    Found  on  the  gills  of  FundiUuf  ocelhris. 
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4  (3)         Second  antennae  half  the  entire  length. 

Ergasiius  labracis  Krdyer  1863. 


FlO.  11)7.    Br^lv  Isbracii.    (AlurWilioaJ 


Anterior  ntargia  of  the  carapace  projecting  strongly  at  the  center 
in  a  rounded  knob,  first  antennae  much  longer  than  in  3.   .     6 
Terminal  claw  of  second  antennae  simple. 

Ergasiius  cenlrarchidarum  Wright  1883. 


Fio.  iijS.    Eriasilui  temrarciidanim,    (Alter  Wiluiu) 


7  (6)  Terminal  claw  toothed  on  the  inner  margin. 

Ergasiius  cacrtiieus  Wilson  1911. 


Fn.  IU0.  BrnuUiu  It 
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8  (i)  Head  fused  with  first  thoracic  segment,  but  fusion  indicated  by 

distinct  indentations  on  lateral  margins;  carapace  half  en- 
tire length  and  violin-shaped 9 

9  (lo)        Second  antennae  as  long  as  carapace. 

Ergasilus  versicolor  Wilson  191 1. 


Foiind  upon  spedes  of  catfish. 


Flo.  X  240.    Efiosilus  versicolor.    (After  Wilson.) 


zo  (9)  Second  antennae  only  one-half  length  of  carapace. 

Ergasilus  chauiauquaensis  Fellows  1887. 

Suborder  Branchiura 

There  is  but  one  family  in  this  suborder,  —  the  Argulidae.  They 
are  ectoparasites  upon  fish,  and  are  commonly  known  as  fish  lice. 
They  have  compound  eyes,  four  or  five  pairs  of  swimnung  feet,  and 
the  first  maxillipedes  are  modified  into  a  pair  of  sucking  disks.  In 
connection  with  the  mouth  is  a  true  stinging  organ  which  pene- 
trates the  skin  of  the  host.  They  are  found  most  abundantly  in 
the  branchial  chamber  of  the  host,  but  may  attach  themselves  to 
other  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  a  matter  of  interest  in  this  connec- 
tion, as  has  been  noted  by  Wilson,  that  they  attach  themselves  in 
such  a  way  as  to  place  the  long  axis  of  the  body  parallel  to  that  of 
the  host,  so  that  they  will  be  less  likely  to  be  brushed  off  in  its  move- 
ments. To  this  end,  too,  the  under  side  of  the  body  of  the  Argulus 
is  armed  with  backward-pointing  spines,  which  aid  in  keeping  it 
in  place.  Argulus  is  strictly  dependent  on  the  blood  of  its  host 
for  food,  but  can  and  does  frequently  swim  about  freely.  Inas- 
much as  the  eggs  are  laid  attached  to  stones  and  similar  objects,  it 
must  leave  the  host  at  the  breeding  season.     They  are  not  con- 
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fined  to  a  single  species  of  fish  for  a  host,  but  seem  able  to  make 
use  of  a  great  variety,  and  may  even  attach  themselves  to  other 
aquatic  animals,  like  tadpoles.  Some  of  them  can  live  almost 
equally  well  in  both  salt  and  fresh  water. 

The  following  key  to  the  species  of  Argtdus  which  have  been 
described  from  the  fresh  waters  of  America  is  adapted  from  Wilson's 
paper  on  the  Argulidae. 

KEY  TO  NORTH  AMERICAN  FRESH-WATER  ARGULIDAE 

1  (4,  g)     Carapace  lobes  overlap  base  of  abdomen a 

2  (3)         Diameter  of  sucking  disks  0.25  mm. 

Argulus  caloslomi  Dana  and  Henick  1837' 


Spiimon  anMinae  reduced  in  number,  imill  ind  weik; 
abdomen  small  and  orbicular:  found  on  sucker.  Ciug>l»- 
miu  ammirsani,  and  chub  sucker,  Erimytin  nic€Ua  ab- 


.    Art^uscalaltml.    (Abet  WOnoJ 


3  (a)  Diameter  of  sucking  disks  0.15  mm. 

Argulus  anuricanus  Vfihon  1903. 

Sj^nes  on  antmnic  large  snd  strong,  reenforced;  abdomen  large  and  broadly  ooidale.    Found 
OD  mudfiih,  Amia  calva. 

4(1,9)      Carapace  lobes  just  reach  base  of  abdomen 5 

5  (8)         Carapace  orbicular,  wider  than  long 6 

6  (7)  Anal  sinus  narrow  and  slit-like.  Argulus  vtrsicotorV!i\aon  1903,  male. 

7  (6)  Anal  sinus  broadly  triangular.    .    Argulus  maculosus  Wilson  1903. 

Anal  papillae  laletah   bases  ol  antennae  widely  separaled;  found  upon  the  muKiiloDsa^ 
Latius  mas<iHiru>ngy, 

8  (5)  Carapace  orbicular,  longer  than  wide. 

Argulus  appendiculosus  Wilson  1907. 

Pound  upon  a  sucker. 

9(1,4)        Carapace  lobes  do  not  reach  abdomen 10 

10(16)        Swimming  legs  with  flagella 11 

II  (13)         Carapace  orbicular,  wider  than  long 13 
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Abdomen  medium,  oval,  anal  sinus  short,  slit -like,  papillae  sub- 
tenninal Arguius  versicolor  Wilson  1903,  female. 


^rfuJiuivriuaJsr,  fonik.    (Aflei 


13(11)        Carapace  elliptical,  longer  than  wide 14 

14(15)        FlageUa 


n  anterior  swimming  legs. 

Argulus  Upidostei  Kellicott  1877. 


Car^)ace  dliptical.  longEr  than  wiiIf,  its  1ob«  very  short. 
barely  covering  two  pairs  of  1<^:  abdomen  broad,  triangu- 
lar, cut  to  the  center  or  beyond  with  acute  lobes;  found  on 
the  gar  pike,  LepUosltus  oiseus. 


IS  (14)         FlageUa  on  all  (otir  pairs  of  swiimning  legs. 

Arfuius  ingens  Wilson  igi3. 
Male  16  mm.,  femaJe  it  to  is  mm.  long.    By  far  the  largest  .Ameriuin  spedes.    From  the 
alligator  gar,  Ltpidaslcus  Irislaechus,  in  Moon  Lake,  Mias. 


16  (10)        No  ilagella  on  swimming  legs. 


Argitlus  slKoslelki  KdlicottiiSo. 
center  or  bey<Hid;  the 
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CHAPTER   XXIV 
THE   OSTRACODA 

By  R.  W.  SHARPE 
Instructor  in  Biology,  Demtt  Clinton  High  School,  New  Yorh  City 

An  early  author  says  of  the  Ostracoda,  *'  these  little  creatures  are 
enclosed  m  a  bivalve  shell  of  lime  and  seem  to  be  very  lively  in 
their  native  element,  being  almost  constantly  in  motion  by  the 
action  of  their  antennae,  or  walking  upon  plants  and  other  solid 
bodies  floating  in  the  water."  Also  "by  opening  and  closing  their 
valves,  they  enjoy  light  and  move  at  their  will,  sometimes  burying 
themselves  in  the  mud,  sometimes  darting  through  the  water,  the 
humid  air  of  their  sphere.  If  they  meet  with  any  unforeseen  object, 
they  conceal  themselves  all  at  once  in  their  shells  and  shut  the 
valves,  so  that  force  and  address  seek  in  vain  to  open  them." 

The  Ostracoda  are  found  abundantly  in  all  kinds  of  fresh  and 
salt  waters.  They  owe  their  name  to  the  possession  of  a  two- 
valved  limy  shell,  which  is  hinged  dorsally,  and  encloses  the  entire 
body.  They  are  commonly  more  or  less  bean-shaped  (Fig.  1244), 
and  seen  from  above  (Fig.  1255  J)  are  usually  oval  or  egg-shaped. 
In  many  cases  the  shells  overlap  each  other,  or  there  may  be  a 
ventral  flange  present.    They  average  about  i  millimeter  in  length. 

The  body  of  these  little  creatures  is  not  segmented,  and  is  com- 
pletely enclosed  in  its  bivalved  shell,  which  is  hinged  along  the 
dorsal  margin  by  means  of  a  hinge  ligament,  somewhat  as  with 
the  molluscan  bivalves.  These  valves  are  kept  closed  by  adductor 
muscles,  their  points  of  attachment  being  indicated  by  a  number 
of  lucid  spots  about  the  middle  of  each  valve  (Fig.  1255  a). 
These  are  called  *' muscle  impressions"  and  may  often  be  of  sys- 
tematic value.  At  the  anterodorsal  end  of  the  body  is  a  single 
eye,  although  it  may  occasionally  be  double.  Most  commonly  the 
shells  of  the  sexes  are  of  the  same  size  and  shape,  although  second- 
ary sexual  characters  may  appear  here.  For  instance,  the  males 
of  the  genus  Candona  are  larger  and  of  a  different  shape  (Fig. 
1300),  while  in  Cypris  and  Notodromas  the  females  are  the  larger. 
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Baker,  in  1753,  is  said  to  be  the  first  author  who  sufficiently  de- 
scribed any  of  these  small  forms  so  that  the  description  could  be 
recognized  as  referring  to  a  Cypris.  In  the  work  "Employment 
for  the  Microscope''  an  anonymous  correspondent  describes  an 
insect  with  a  bivalve  shell,  somewhat  resembling  a  fresh-water 
mussel,  and  gives  a  figure  of  it  lying  on  its  back. 

Linnaeus,  in  his  "Systema  Naturae, '*  in  1748,  mentions  a 
species  under  the  name  "Monoculus  concha  pedata."  For  many 
years  the  general  term  *'Monoculus"  was  in  use  for  all  en- 
tomostraca  until  fin.ally,  in  1776,  0.  F.  Miiller,  in  his  "Zoologiae 
Danicae  Prodromus,  '*  first  established  the  genus  Cypris,  as  well 
as  a  niunber  of  other  genera  of  the  entomostraca. 

In  1894  G.  W.  Miiller  published  his  masterly  work  on  the  Ostra- 
coda  of  the  Gulf  of  Naples.  His  descriptions  and  figures  are  most 
carefully  and  accurately  made,  and  in  connection  with  his  similar 
work  on  the  fresh-water  Ostracoda  of  Germany,  published  in  1900, 
may  well  form  the  best  published  basis  for  future  work.  He  de- 
scribes about  125  species  from  the  Gulf  of  Naples  and  some  65  for 
Germany. 

Sirticture.  —  It  is  not  unconunon  for  the  extremities  and  ventral 
edges  of  the  shell  of  Cypris  to  exhibit  a  number  of  subparallel 
canals  (Fig.  1 271)  which  radiate  outwards,  and  are  called  "pore 
canals."  The  same  regions  may  be  tuberculate,  the  right  valve 
alone  with  tubercles  as  in  the  subgenus  Cy/>rfwo/w5  (Fig.  1270),  or 
the  left  valve  alone  similarly  tuberculate  as  with  the  subgenus 
Beterocypris.  Various  species  of  other  groups  may  thus  be  simi- 
larly marked.  Occasionally  the  shell  may  show  a  series  of  longi- 
tudinal markings,  as  Ilyodromus  (Fig.  1259)  or  a  network  of 
anastomosing  and  parallel  lines,  as  Cypria  exsctdpta. 

Exclusive  of  the  abdominal  appendages,  called  the  furca,  there 
are  seven  pairs  of  appendages  in  the  Cyprididae.  These  may  be 
enumerated  as  follows:  first  antenna,  second  antenna,  mandible, 
first  maxilla,  second  maxilla,  first  leg,  and  second  leg,  naming  one 
of  each  pair  (Fig.  1244). 

The  anterior  lip  or  labrum  (Fig.  1244)  forms  a  prominence  pro- 
jecting between  the  bases  of  the  second  antennae  and  anteriorly 
covering  the  oral  orifice.    The  posterior  Up  or  labium  (Fig.  1245) 
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forms  a  thin  membTane,  reenforced  by  a  pair  of  very  strong  chitinous 
rods,  each  expanded  into  a  transverse  plate  armed  at  their  extremi- 
ties with  a  series  of  about  seven  strong  teeth.  Posteriorly  the  tip 
joins  a  stemumlike  vaulted  plate,  carinated  along  the  middle,  and 
placed  between  the  bases  of  the  first  pair  of  maxillae. 


BrancAuiI  tiaU  o/UandibU 


The  mandibles  (Fig.  1 245)  are  each  composed  of  a  chitinous  elon- 
gate body,  and  a  well-developed  pediform  palp  (Fig,  1245^').  They 
are  located  on  either  side  of  the  body  immediately  behind  the 
base  of  the  second  antennae  with  its  upper  acuminate  extremity 
(Fig.  1245  ft*)  articulated  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  corresponding 
valve  just  in  front  of  the  adductor  muscle  impressions,  whereas 
the  lower  incurved  extremity  is  wedged  in  between  the  lips.  The 
greater  part  of  the  body  (Fig.  1245  t^)  is  hollowed  to  receive  the 
powerful  adductor  biting  muscles.  The  cutting  edge  (Fig.  1245  fc*) 
is  divided  into  several  strong,  bifurcate  teeth.  The  palp  (Fig. 
1245  J')  forms  a  thick,  fleshy,  somewhat  pediform  jointed  stem, 
curving  downwards,  and  bears  on  its  outer  side  a  narrow  plate,  a 
so-called  branchial  appendage  (Fig.  1 245  V")  which  is  provided  with 
a  mmiber  of  plumose  setae. 
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The  first  pair  of  maxillae  (Fig.  1 245  c)  is  fonned  of  a  thick,  mus- 
cular, basal  part,  from  the  extremities  of  which  four  digitiform 
processes  originate.  The  larger  of  these  prominences  (Fig.  1245  c') 
is  jointed  and  movable  and  must  evidently  be  regarded  as  a  palp, 
whereas  the  three  remaining  form  the  immediate  continuation  of 
the  basal  part  and  are  the  true  masticatory  lobes.  The  first  one  of 
these  is  usually  armed  with  two  strong  spines  (Fig.  1 245  c*  and  Fig. 
1270  e)  which  may  or  may  not  be  toothed,  and  are  regarded  as  of 
specific  importance.    To  the  outer  side  of  the  basal  part  a  large 
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semilunar  lamella  (Fig.  1 245  e*)  is  attached,  which  is  generally  called 
the  branchial  plate.  This  plate  may  be  seen  to  move  rhythmically 
in  the  living  animal,  and  is  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  the  supply 
of  fresh  oxygen-laden  water  within  the  shell  cavity.  It  is  directed 
obliquely  upwards  and  exhibits  along  the  posterior  edge  a  series  of 
dense  and  regular  finely  plumose  setae,  from  16  to  20  in  number. 

The  second  pair  of  maxillae  (Fig.  1245  d)  consists  of  the  same 
principal  parts  as  the  first,  though  different  in  appearance.  The 
basal  part  (Fig.  1 245  t/')  is  much  smaller,  not  divided  at  the  end,  and 
terminating  in  a  single  masticatory  lobe.  The  branchial  lamella 
(Fig.  1245  {P)  are  usually  semicircular  and  provided  with  a  few  plu- 
□lose  setae,  while  the  palps  (Fig,  1245  d*  and  Fig.  1299  d-e)  are  of 
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different  shapes  In  the  sexes.  In  the  female  they  are  conical 
(Fig.  1245  (?),  while  with  the  male  (Fig.  1299^)  they  are  con- 
verted in  a  peculiar  manner  into  powerful  prehensile  organs  which 
serve  for  grasping  the  female  during  copulation.  The  palps  of 
the  right  and  left  sides  in  the  male  are  different  in  size  and  shape 
(Fig.  1246  e-f).  The  form  of  these  palps  is  regarded  as  of  specific 
importance. 

The  two  pairs  of  antennae  are  found  in  the  head  region,  and  in 
most  cases  are  provided  with  long  natatory  setae,  which  aid  in 
swinmfiing  (Fig.  1268  e).  The  mandibles  and  first  maxillae  serve 
as  mouth  parts.  The  fifth  pair  may  be  modified  in  some  cases,  as 
in  the  Limnicythere,  serving  as  legs  —  in  most  cases  as  maxillipeds 
or  second  maxillae.  The  fifth  pair  is  known  as  the  first  legs 
(Fig.  1260  (/),  and  the  sixth  pair  is  known  as  the  second  legs  (Fig. 
1285  d).  The  second  legs  are  commonly  not  ambulatory,  but  are 
bent  backwards  within  the  shell.  They  are  often  called  the 
"cleaning  feet"  on  account  of  their  observed  use  in  cleaning  the 
valves  of  any  foreign  matter.  The  mouth  parts  commonly  carry 
a  number  of  setae  which  create  a  current  of  water  between  the 
valves  for  respiratory  purposes. 

The  general  color  of  the  surroundings  seems  to  have  some  rela- 
tionship to  the  general  color  of  the  forms  present.  For  instance, 
all  those  living  in  algae-rich  habitats  are  notably  green^  as  many 
species  of  Cypris,  while  those  creeping  about  on  the  bottom  amongst 
dead  leaves  and  ooze,  are  commonly  devoid  of  any  especial  pig- 
ment, as  are  most  species  of  Candona.  The  color  of  the  various 
forms  varies  from  yellowish  white  to  yellow,  green,  blue,  and  violet 
to  purple.  The  species  of  Candona  are  commonly  of  a  pearly 
to  yellowish  white,  while  Cypris,  Cypridopsis,  and  Cypria  —  forms 
that  inhabit  algae-rich  regions  —  commonly  show  a  greenish  color. 

The  food  canal  begins  with  a  mouth,  which  is  bounded  by  upper 
and  lower  lips.  It  is  interesting  here  to  observe  that  the  marine 
forms  belonging  to  the  genus  Pyrocypris  are  provided  with  phos- 
phorescent glands  in  the  upper  lip,  which  cause  much  of  the 
phosphorescence  of  the  sea.  From  the  mouth  the  food  passes 
through  a  short  esophagus  to  a  stomach,  which  is  commonly 
followed  by  a  short  constriction  separating  it  from  the  short 
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Stomach-like  intestine  (Fig.  1244).  The  intestine  opens  at  the 
origin  of  the  furcal  appendages. 

Propagation.  —  The  male  sexual  organs  are  usually  large,  of 
complex  structure,  and  may  consist  of  a  whorled  sack  or  spiny 
cylinder,  the  ejaculatory  duct  (Fig.  12466),  connecting  with  the 
testes  and  vas  deferens,  which  may  lead  to  a  more  or  less  chitinous 
plate  or  penis  (Fig.  1246  a).  The  testes  usually  consist  of  glands 
which  are  partly  extended  within  the  shell  proper  and  the  shell 
membrane,  and  may  show  through  the  shell  as  three  or  four  gran- 
ular bands  (Fig.  1 271  6),  as  in  Candona  and  Cypris,  The  arrange- 
ment of  these  testes  may  constitute  a  good  generic  character,  as 
in  Spirocypris  (Fig.  1267),  where  the  testes  originate  in  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  shell  in  parts  of  circles  or  circles. 

The  ovaries  may  show  through  the  shell  in  its  posterodorsal 
part,  and  are  arranged  somewhat  as  the  testes  (Fig.  1244).  They 
usually  lead  to  a  chitinous  plate  by  a  vaginal  canal  or  oviduct, 
which  retains  the  semen  and  undeveloped  eggs  as  with  Cypris,  and 
commonly  lie  between  the  two  lamellae  of  either  valve,  and  extend 
diagonally  to  the  posterior  extremity,  where  they  curve  up  to  form 
a  nearly  semicircular  band.  Here  the  true  germinal  layer  is  found, 
which  forms  the  ovicells.  These  ovicells  are  poured  from  the 
ovary  into  the  body  cavity,  where  they  generally  accumulate  in 
its  posterior  part  on  either  side  of  the  intestine.  Here  they 
attain  their  full  development  and  are  fertilized,  after  which  they 
are  laid. 

The  inner  genital  organs  of  the  male  are  more  complicated 
(Fig.  1 246).  As  the  ovaries,  they  are  situated  between  the  lamellae 
of  the  valves,  and  commonly  consist  of  a  number  of  narrow  and 
elongate  bands  on  either  side,  which  are  generally  to  be  found 
filled  with  numerous  fine,  thread-like  bodies  (Fig.  1246^),  the  sper- 
matozoa, which  may  occasionally  be  curled  up  in  spiral  groups.  In 
addition  there  are  present  a  number  of  large  nuclear  cells  (Fig. 
1246  g).  These  are  the  germinal  cells,  or  spermatocysts,  from 
which  the  spermatozoa  develop. 

The  eflFerent  or  ejaculatory  apparatus  (Fig.  1246  J)  consists  of 
the  spiny  cylinder  already  mentioned.  It  seems  to  be  composed  of 
an  inner  tube  (Fig.  1246  c),  supported  by  a  complicated  chitinous 
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skeleton  of  whorled  radiating  spine 
to  a  tube,  the  vas  deferens,  which 
(Fig.  12460). 

These  forms  may  also  be  propagated  from  unfertilized  eggs,  ix., 
by  parthenogenesis.  In  such  cases  there  may  be  a  sexual  genera- 
tion followed  by  a  number  of  such  parthenogenetic  generations. 
Again,  in  some  forms  males  have  never  been  discovered,  evtn 
after  as  many  as  18  years  of  continuous  observation  by  very  care- 


ful observers.  RerpelocypHs  replans  is  a  good  example.  Thus 
some  authors  distinguish  four  types  of  the  method  of  propagation, 
as  follows: 

1.  Always  sexual  as  in  Notodrojnas  monacha,  Cyclocyprts  laevis, 
Cypria  ophthalmica. 

2.  Temporarily  parthenogenetic,  as  in  Candona  Candida,  CypH- 
dopsis  vidua. 

3.  Locally  parthenogenetic,  as  in  Cypris  incongruens. 

4.  Always  parthenogenetic,  as  in  Herpetocypris  replans. 
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The  method  of  propagation  has  been  much  used  as  a  generic 
character,  but  much  more  must  be  known  of  its  constancy  before 
it  can  be  finally  accepted  as  at  all  reliable.  The  form  of  the  penis 
and  of  the  vaginal  plate,  however,  may  both  be  accepted  as  constant 
characters. 

The  eggs  are  provided  with  small  limy  shells,  and  commonly 
develop  in  from  5  to  14  days.  They  are  laid  in  characteristic 
ways.  For  example,  the  eggs  of  Candana  Candida  are  whitish, 
and  are  laid  singly,  without  being  fastened  together;  those  of 
CypHs  incangruens  are  orange  red,  while  those  of  Cypridopsis 
vidua  are  dark  green.  Both  are  laid  in  packets  on  the  leaves  and 
stems  of  water  plants,  especially  the  under  sides  of  Lenrna  leaves. 
The  eggs  of  Notodromas  monacha  are  first  white  and  later  yellowish. 
They  are  oval-elongate,  and  are  laid  in  rows,  pole  to  pole,  on 
the  roots  of  Lemna.  The  eggs  of  Herpetocypris  reptans  are  spher- 
ical and  of  a  yellowish  color,  which  deepens  later  —  indeed,  when 
freshly  laid,  they  may  be  almost  white. 

Bottom  forms,  such  as  Candona  and  Herpetocypris,  laboriously 
contrive  by  creeping  and  crawling  to  reach  Lenma  and  other  sur- 
face plants.  They  first  reach  the  roots,  and  later  the  upper  sur- 
faces, where  they  appear  to  scrape  a  place  with  their  antennae,  and 
then  deposit  and  fasten  their  eggs  with  fine  threads.  All  this  must 
be  quite  an  acrobatic  feat  for  them,  as  they  must  balance  them- 
selves meantime.  After  finishing,  they  permit  themselves  to  fall 
to  the  bottom.  It  is  here  worthy  of  remark  that  these  biological 
distinctions  such  as  habitat,  means  of  locomotion,  food,  means  of 
propagation,  and  egg  laying,  all  have  their  value  in  specific 
distinctions. 

Their  eggs  also  have  remarkable  vitality.  An  instance  is  on 
record  of  samples  of  dried  mud  being  sent  to  England  from  Jeru- 
salem and  entomostraca  being  raised  therefrom  {Cypris  and  Daph- 
nia)  after  a  lapse  of  from  24  to  30  years.  G.  O.  Sars,  of  Norway, 
has  reported  raising  them  from  dried  mud  sent  him  from  Australia 
and  China.  In  fact,  he  has  described  many  new  species  from 
material  sent  to  him  in  this  way. 

The  eggs  hatch  into  nauplii,  which  resemble  the  adult,  although 
varying  much  in  the  shape  of  the  shell  and  internal  structure. 
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They  molt  many  times  before  reaching  maturity.  The  change 
that  takes  place  is  most  complete.  The  shell  falls  off,  and  all  the 
iatemal  parts  are  shed,  even  to  the  minutest  hairs. 

The  nervous  system  is  composed  of  a  so-called  brain  or  supra- 
esopiiageal  ganglion,  and  several  other  ganglia  and  connecting 
nerve  structures.  The  most  important  branches  lead  to  the  eyes, 
which  are  either  double  as  in  Notodromas  (Fig.  1247),  or,  more 
commonly,  as  a  single  median-dorsal  pigment  spot. 

The  most  common  sense  organs  other  than  the  eyes  are  found 
on  the  second  antennae  (Fig.  1290c).  These  resemblea  club  and 
hence  are  often  called  "sense  clubs."  Other  sense  organs  appear 
on  the  second  antennae  of  the  male,  especially  such  forms  as 
Candona,  Cypria,  and  Notodromas  (Fig,  1298  c). 
Most  Ostracoda  are  omnivorous.  Decaying 
vegetation  and  small  animals  form  a  large  part 
of  their  diet.  Cypridopsis  has  been  observed 
forming  skeleton  leaves.  Some  will  eat  their 
own  kind,  if  opportunity  offers.  While  in  cap- 
tivity  most  forms  will  eat  from  thin  slices  of 
potato.  Notodromas  is  an  exception  to  most 
others,  as  it  has  the  curious  habit  of  swimming 
back  down  and  clings  to  the  surface  film  in  an 
II  w-  endeavor  to  obtain  food.  Some  forms  may  also 
■  attack  living  or  dying  animals.  Instances  are 
also  on  record  of  their  having  attacked  Melicerta 
ringens,  a  common  fixed  rotifer.  Thus  they  act  principally  as 
scavengers,  as  their  greediness  and  oftentimes  great  numbers 
would  constitute  them  no  inefficient  agent  in  the  work  of  purifying 
standing  waters. 

The  fresh-water  Ostracoda  entirely  lack  any  such  organ  as  a 
heart.  The  respiratory  process  therefore  takes  place  through  the 
entire  upper  surface  of  the  body,  and  through  the  inner  cell  layers 
of  the  shell.  A  number  of  respiratory  plates  are  fastened  to  the 
mouth  parts,  the  motions  of  which  keep  up  a  continuous  stream 
of  fresh  oxygen-laden  water  pouring  through  between  the  valves. 

It  is  self  evident  that  favorable  or  unfavorable  life  conditions 
exert  a  striking  influence  on  the  distribution  of  Ostracoda  in  iso* 
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lated  waters,  although  this  fact  has  not  received  the  attention  it 
should.  Even  though  in  general  they  seem  to  be  no  more  sensitive 
to  their  surroundirfgs  than  the  Cladocera  or  the  Copepoda,  yet 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  amount  of  light,  of  pressure,  of  varia- 
tions m  temperature  and  composition  of  the  water,  the  rate  of 
flow  of  the  same,  the  nature  of  the  bottom,  and  the  presence  or 
absence  of  algae,  etc.,  must  certainly  exert  a  real  or  intrinsic  in- 
fluence on  the  prosperous  development  of  all  these  Entomostraca. 
Direct  or  intense  light  certainly  accelerates  all  their  life  processes, 
as  may  be  evidenced  in  the  fact  that  all  free  and  actively  swim- 
ming forms  are  quite  likely  to  turn  towards  a  source  of  light,  or, 
in  other  words,  are  positively  heliotropic.  Shady  areas  in  pools 
are  not  nearly  so  likely  to  contain  the  free  swimming  forms  such 
as  CypriSy  CypHa^  Cyclocypris,  and  Notodromas  except  occasionally 
or  sporadically,  while  the  lighter  and  simnier  areas  of  the  same 
body  will  contain  them  in  abimdance;  in  other  words,  the  more 
imiform  the  distribution  of  light,  the  more  nearly  uniform  becomes 
the  distribution  of  any  certain  form.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems 
a  general  rule  that  the  less  able  these  forms  are  to  swim,  the  greater 
the  certainty  that  they  are  confined  to  the  deeper  and  darker 
areas,  in  the  ooze  and  slimy  debris  of  the  bottom.  It  also  appears 
that  some  species  may  be  affected  but  little  by  depth,  and  there- 
fore light  and  pressure;  Cypridopsis  vidua  has  been  found  in  all 
depths  from  i  centimeter  to  fully  300  meters. 

Experience  teaches  that  practically  no  forms  are  found  in  pure 
spring  water  or  in  well  water.  Even  so,  we  find  practically  none 
in  waters  that  have  been  polluted  with  dyes,  or  by  chemical 
means,  although  many  different  degrees  of  power  of  resistance  in 
this  regard  may  be  found.  Some  species  may  be  enclosed  in  the 
smaller  glass  aquaria  and  live  almost  indefinitely  without  change 
of  water,  even  though  the  water  becomes  quite  foul.  For  example, 
Cypria  opthalmica  has  been  known  to  survive  in  such  aquaria  long 
after  the  larger  forms  have  died.  Cyclocypris  hevis  will  also  live 
many  months  in  water  that  has  not  been  freshened.  Some  few 
forms  have  been  known  to  exist  in  sulphur  waters,  others  in  hot 
springs  and  even  in  sewer  drains.  Cypris  incongruens  has  been 
found  in  a  pond  fed  by  the  drainage  from  a  barnyard  manure 
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heap.  This  species  really  seems  to  be  indifTerent  to  any  variation 
in  the  pollution  of  the  swampy  water  in  which  they  normally  live, 
variations  and  situations  that  would  be  fatal  to  most  other  Ostra- 
coda.  These  forms  have  also  been  found  in  more  or  less  perma- 
nent ponds  fed  in  part  from  the  drainage  from  cesspools  and  from 
leaky  sewers. 

Many  bodies  of  water  of  different  degrees  of  swiftness  are  like- 
wise determinative  of  different  forms.  Brooks  and  rivers  are  not 
especially  good  habitats,  as  plant  life  there  is  not  abundant,  and 
most  free-swimming  Ostracoda  seemingly  delight  to  hang  to  such 
supports.  However,  most  forms  may  be  occasionally  or  adven- 
titiously found  in  such  waters,  as  well  as  in  quieter  waters.  NoUh- 
dromas  is  typically  an  inhabitant  of  pure,  fresh  pools,  although  it 
is  a  good  swimmer,  and  has  the  curious  habit  of  trying  to  support 
itself  on  the  surface  film. 

Among  those  forms  depending  upon  the  Ostracoda  in  part  for 
food,  one  must  certainly  include  the  young  of  many  fishes,  and 
even  the  adult  Coregomis  or  whitefish  has  been  found  with 
Candona  in  the  stomachs.  Some  of  the  larger  marine  fishes  seek 
Ostracoda  in  the  mud.  Even  aquatic  birds  may  include  them  in 
their  bill  of  fare,  as,  for  example,  the  shoveler  or  spoonbill  duck 
has  been  found  with  Ilyodromus  and  Cypria  in  its  stomach. 

Owing  to  the  variations  in  habitat,  and  the  vicissitudes  to  which 
most  fresh-water  Ostracoda  are  subject,  and  because  of  the  vari- 
able and  inconstant  nature  of  their  surroundings,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  work  out  their  exact  distribution.  Cyclocypris  laevis, 
Cypria  opthalmica,  Cypria  exsctdpta,  and  Cypridopsis  vidua  seem 
to  be  cosmopolites  in  temperate  zones,  and  the  most  indifferently 
distributed  of  any,  as  they  are  found  in  all  pools,  ponds,  swamps, 
lakes,  and  rivers  of  both  mountainous  and  level  areas.  Their  small 
size  permits  them  to  be  readily  carried  about,  and  their  power  of 
adaptation  and  scavenger  habits  permit  them  to  thrive  in  almost 
any  apparently  adverse  situation.  NotodromaSy  as  already  stated, 
appears  only  in  pure  standing  waters,  and  mostly  in  inunense 
numbers.  Less  abundantly,  but  still  very  widely  distributed, 
may  be  found  various  species  of  Candona,  Cypris  fuscala,  and  Her* 
petocypris  reptans. 
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The  vertical  distribution  of  these  forms  has  not  been  fully  worked 
out.  Various  species  of  Candona,  Ilyocypris,  as  well  as  Cypridopsis 
vidua  and  Cyclocypris  laevis  have  been  found  at  depths  of  at  least 
300  meters,  while  a  few  have  been  reported  from  depths  of  fully 
2500  meters. 

The  constancy  of  color,  form,  and  size  of  most  of  these  species  is 
still  an  open  question,  and  yet  requires  much  careful  work.  Be- 
cause of  dififerences  in  methods  of  measuring  and  the  chance  that 
undeveloped  or  sexually  immature  individuals  become  described, 
it  is  certain  that  there  exist  many  discrepancies  as  to  published 
descriptions,  and  therefore  of  reports  on  distribution. 

Despite  these  discrepancies  and  uncertainties,  it  is  likely  that 
local  varieties  exist  in  many  quite  restricted  areas,  that  in  many 
cases  are  so  far  divergent  that  one  would  be  disposed  to  ascribe 
them  to  different  species.  On  this  account,  if  for  no  other,  it  is 
advisable  to  be  very  careful  concerning  the  establishment  of  new 
species.  In  all  cases  the  appendages  should  be  very  critically 
examined,  and  if  these  show  differences  and  the  shells  are  constant 
in  general  markings  and  form,  then  only  should  a  new  species 
be  created.  Of  course,  very  exact  and  minute  descriptions  are 
indispensable. 

The  distribution  of  Ostracoda  seems  to  be  both  actively  and 
passively  brought  about.  The  creeping  forms  may  be  said  to  be 
actively  distributed,  while  the  free-swimming  forms  are  passively 
distributed.  Those  that  creep  must  actively  exert  themselves  if 
in  deep  water,  often  against  the  force  of  the  stream,  to  prevent 
themselves  from  being  buried  in  the  mud.  Passively,  the  swim- 
mers may  be  distributed  by  high  water  or  by  direct  means  of 
transport.  The  amount  of  water  is  of  more  consequence  than  the 
flow  of  water.  Even  though  the  amount  of  water  is  great,  they 
still  can  remain  in  the  place  of  their  temporary  abode,  while  in 
brooks  or  rivers  they  are  carried  away  by  the  force  of  the  current, 
and  may  become  lost.  In  rainy  seasons,  therefore,  the  natural 
increase  may  be  very  scanty,  while  in  drier  periods  many  indi- 
viduals of  both  sexes  find  one  another,  and  the  eggs  deposited  always 
have  a  sufficient  opportunity  of  finding  necessary  moisture  for 
development. 
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Migration  from  one  region  to  another  may  be  brought  about  by 
swimming  beetles  such  as  Behstoma,  Gyrina,  etc.  Cyclocypris  has 
been  observed  hanging  to  the  legs  of  such  beetles,  even  though  the 
beetles  were  actively  using  their  legs.  Birds  may  also  be  of  great 
importance  as  carriers  of  both  the  minute  flora  and  fauna  of  a 
region.  The  eggs  of  Ostracoda,  and  even  the  animals  themselves, 
may  be  carried  about  on  the  bills  and  feet  of  aquatic  birds,  and 
even  fishes  may  act  as  a  means  of  transport  from  one  region  to 
another. 

The  Ostracoda  belong  to  the  plankton.  In  common  with  certain 
other  organisms,  such  as  Rhizopods,  Diatoms,  Hydras  etc.,  they 
appear  in  the  plankton  imder  certain  conditions  of  temperature 
and  food,  and  hence  are  said  to  belong  to  the  adventitious  plank- 
tonts,  in  distinction  to  such  forms  as  Cyclops,  which  are  always 
in  the  plankton,  and  therefore  called  continuous  planktonts, 
or  those  that  appear  periodically,  as  Daphnia  and  some  RoHferay 
when  they  are  called  periodic  planktonts.  For  evident  reasons  the 
creeping  or  burrowing  forms  rarely  occur  in  ordinary  plankton 
catches. 

According  to  their  habitat  and  mode  of  locomotion,  the  ostracod 
adventitious  planktonts  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

A.  Free  swimming. 

1.  Limnetic,  with  surface  habits,  as  Notodromas  monacha. 

2.  Free  swimming,  below  the  surface,  as  Cypris  laevis, 

C.  incongruenSy  C.  vidua,  etc. 

B.  Creeping  or  burrowing. 

1.  Creeping  on  water  plants  or  ooze,  as  Herpetocypris  rep- 

tans, 

2.  Burrowing  in  the  slime  or  ooze,  as  Candona  Candida ^ 

and  Limnicythere, 

Little  is  surely  known  of  the  duration  of  life  of  special  forms. 
Some  species  are  present  the  entire  year.  They  live  over  the 
winter,  and  are  also  found  in  different  developmental  stages  under 
the  ice.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  collect  mud  under  ice  in  midwinter, 
place  it  in  a  small  aquarium  jar  and  set  in  a  moderately  warm 
place,  and  very  shortly  find  plenty  of  Cypris,  Cypria,  and  Candona. 
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Notodromas  appears  purely  as  a  summer  form.  It  winters  in 
diflferent  "egg  stages,"  develops  in  April  or  May,  and  by  Septem- 
ber has  entirely  disappeared.  Cypridopsis  vidua  and  Cypris  in- 
congruens  appear  in  early  spring  and  last  until  late  autunm.  The 
spring  forms  appear  to  have  a  much  shorter  life  history. 

These  forms  may  be  collected  in  great  variety  and  abundance 
by  drawing  a  Birge  or  cone  net  through  submerged  plants  present 
in  ponds,  slow  streams,  and  lakes,  and  by  stirring  up  the  bottom 
ooze  and  sUme,  and  drawing  the  weighted  net  to  and  fro  over  the 
bottom. 

In  this  manner  not  only  the  free-swimming  forms  may  be  cap- 
tured, such  as  Cypris,  Cypridopsis,  etc.,  but  typically  bottom  forms 
such  as  Candona,  Herpetocypris,  etc.,  may  also  be  included.  By 
emptying  the  mud  and  all  other  accimiulations  in  a  beaker  of 
water,  and  stirring  well,  it  will  usually  result  in  many  of  the  Ostra- 
coda  getting  air  caught  between  their  valves,  thus  causing  them  to 
float  on  the  surface,  from  which  they  may  be  readily  removed 
with  a  "medicine  dropper"  or  pipette.  The  use  of  a  small  hand 
lens  is  advisable  in  determining  whether  or  not  Ostracoda  are 
surely  present.  In  any  case,  the  "catch"  taay  now  be  concen- 
trated by  carefully  pouring  off  the  contents  of  the  beaker  from 
the  sediment  in  the  bottom  into  a  small  dip  net  made  of  Swiss  or 
bolting  doth. 

After  washing  out  as  much  of  the  soluble  or  other  matter  as  is 
possible,  the  remainder  may  be  emptied  into  a  Syracuse  watch 
glass  or  other  shallow  vessel  containing  but  a  small  quantity  of 
water.  Thus  the  catch  is  condensed  to  such  bulk  as  may  now  be 
easily  transferred  to  small  vials  of  preservative  fluid  such  as  90 
per  cent  alcohol,  or  a  mixture  of  80  per  cent  alcohol  and  glycerin 
in  about  the  proportion  of  10  to  i.  However,  killing  had  better 
be  done  in  about  70  per  cent  alcohol,  which  should  be  gradually 
increased  in  strength,  as  in  this  manner  the  shells  are  more 
likely  to  remain  open  than  when  killed  in  alcohol  of  a  higher 
percentage. 

If  a  large  quantity  of  living  forms  should  be  desired,  the  entire 
catch  of  a  locality  may  be  poured  into  a  special  pint  strainer  jar 
(Fig.  1248). 
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This  may  be  made  out  of  a  common  pint  fruit  jar,  by  inserting 
a  funnel  through  one  side  of  the  cover  for  pouring  in  the  catch, 
and  so  arranged  that  the  excess  water  may  run  off  through  an 

overflow  tube,  after  passing  through  a  cloth  strainer 
made  of  the  same  material  as  the  dip  net,  and  which 
is  distended  and  held  in  place  by  two  narrow  wire 
loops  soldered  to  the  inner  end  of  the  overflow  tube. 
The  strainer  cloth  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  bag  nearly 
as  long  as  the  depth  of  the  jar,  with  its  upper  end  held 
in  contact  with  the  inner  end  of  the  overflow  tube  by 
a  couple  of  rubber  bands. 

In  many  cases  it  is  recommended  that  the  collected 

material  be  allowed  to  stand  in  a  shallow  vessel  after 

Pio  12  8  Dia  am  reaching  the  laboratory,  when  the  creeping  forms  will 

(i)**F?McritS'c;  ^PP^3.r  on  the  surface  of  the  ooze  and  slime,  and  others 

Is  ciioJh^suiilitt!  will  collect  about  the  edges  of  the  vessel,  commonly  on 

the  side  nearest  the  source  of  light,  or  the  opposite. 
If  it  is  thought  desirable,  small  portions  of  the  ooze  and  slime 
may  be  examined  under  the  low  power  of  the  compound  micro- 
scope. Even  the  creeping  Cyprididae  are  easier  to  find  than  the 
Cytheridae,  such  as  Limnicylhere^  as  they  are  more  active  and 
readily  gather  about  the  edges  of  any  shallow  vessel. 

No  satisfactory  work  in  identification  can  be  accomplished  in 
most  cases  until  the  body  with  its  appendages  is  removed  from  the 
shell.  It  is  not  necessary  to  place  the  specimens  in  weak  acid  so 
as  to  decalcify  the  shell,  as  a  little  practice  with  dissecting  needles 
and  microscope  will  soon  enable  one  to  remove  the  parts  from  the 
shell  without  destroying  them. 

After  a  preliminary  examination,  place  the  specimen  in  a  small 
drop  of  Farrant's  medium  or  in  glycerin.  The  shell  may  now  be 
opened  with  a  pair  of  No.  12  needles,  which  are  mounted  in  handles, 
or  by  the  flexible  probing  needles  used  by  dentists.  Free  the  body 
from  the  shell  entire,  if  possible,  and  afterwards  separate  the  ap- 
pendages, beginning  with  the  antennae  and  taking  them  in  order  to 
the  furca  at  the  posterior  extremity.  This  is  not  an  especially 
difficult  process,  excepting  possibly  the  maxillae,  which  are  com- 
monly very  small  and  securely  joined  in  place,  so  that  even  the 
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finest  needle  is  scarcely  efficient  as  a  dissecting  instrument.  Either 
of  the  above  two  mounting  media  bring  out  to  view  even  the  finest 
hairs  or  ciliated  structures.  Alcohol  or  water  are  not  advisable  as 
dissecting  media  and  should  be  risked  with  few  specimens.  Fur- 
thermore, Farrant's  medium  makes  a  very  good  permanent  mount, 
providing  there  is  not  too  much  on  the  slide.  Either  medimn 
should  be  added  to  the  slide  in  small  drops,  then  spread  out  in  a 
thin  layer  before  attempting  to  dissect  therein.  It  is  commonly 
best  to  make  a  preliminary  examination  of  the  dissection  with  a 
|-inch  objective,  to  see  that  the  mount  has  been  well  prepared 
and  arranged.  If  so,  add  a  small  additional  amount  of  the  me- 
dium, cover  with  cover  glass,  and  the  mount  is  permanent,  pro- 
vided the  work  is  neatly  done,  too  much  medium  is  not  added,  and 
the  mounts  are  kept  stored  in  a  horizontal  position  when  not  in  use. 

The  valves  should  be  preserved  entire,  if  possible,  and  removed 
to  one  side  of  the  slide  for  further  study.  It  is  often  desirable  that 
they  be  removed  to  a  separate  slide  and  mounted  in  balsam;  es- 
pecially if  the  slides  are  to  be  permanent  and  subject  to  much 
handling. 

Drawings  as  well  as  study  of  a  side  view  should  always  be  made 
from  one  of  the  valves,  rather  than  from  the  entire  specimen,  as 
otherwise  a  distorted  view  is  likely  to  result. 

The  dorsal  view  is  more  difficult  to  get  —  indeed,  it  is  often 
advisable  not  to  attempt  it.  Unless  this  view  is  obtained  directly 
above  the  specimen,  it  is  worthless.  Sometimes  one  valve  alone 
may  be  used  by  fastening  it  to  a  needle  or  similar  object,  and 
then  studying  while  covered  with  glycerin,  or,  if  the  valves  are 
dissimilar  the  entire  animal  may  thus  be  mounted  so  that  an 
exact  profile  may  possibly  be  obtained.  It  is  indeed  often  pos- 
sible to  get  very  good  dorsal  profiles  from  many  specimens  while 
they  are  in  alcohol  and  glycerin  in  a  Syracuse  watch  glass. 

The  following  characters  have  been  retained  as  of  most  value 
in  the  following  key:  presence  and  length  of  natatory  setae  of 
the  second  antennae,  segmentation  of  the  second  antennae,  form 
and  number  of  spines  of  the  first  maxillary  process,  armature  of 
the  second  leg,  arrangement  of  the  spermatic  glands,  and  armature 
and  shape  of  the  furca. 
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I  (i)  Second  antemia  two-branched;  one  branch  nidimentaiy,  immobile, 
the  other  elongate,  flexible,  with  long  natatory  setae  (Myo- 
docofa);  or  both  branches  well  developed,  movable,  and 
natatory  (Cladocopa);  or  both  branches  flattened,  similar 
tofeetof  the  Copepoda(PLATYCOFA).  .  .  Marine  Tusks. 
These  groups  are  not  represented  in  [resh  water  so  far  as  known. 

)  (i)      Second  antenna  simple,  subpedifoTm,  clawed  at  apex.     Mostly  fresh- 
water fonns Tribe  Podocopa  .    .     3 

3  (4)      Three  nearly  similar  pairs  of  legs.     Furca  rudimentary.    Second  an- 

tenna with  flagellmn  (Fig.  1251  <P),  and  litde  adapted  for 
swimming Family  Cytsekidae  .   .     5 

4  (3)      Two  dissimilar  pairs  of  legs.    Furca  commonly  well  develi»>ed.    Sec- 

ond antenna  without  flagellum  and  commonly  with  natatory 

5  (6)      Paiautic  on  gills  of  Crustacea.    Terminal  claws  of  legs  with  four  lofge 

teeth  (Fig.  1249  <>) Eniocythtre  MMah&]l  1^03. 

Only  one  species  of  this  genus  known. 

EtUoc^here  cambaria  Marshall  1903. 

LenRth  o.do  mm.  Mates  ^ninduit.  Shell  thin.  &>(■ 
i!e  BntftranspareDt.  Flnt  antenna  six-segmented.  Sec- 
ond anteniu  four-segmented.  FUgelluin  unsegmeated. 
Caudal  rami  short  and  thick.  Pansitic  on  gills  of  amy- 
fish  [Cambans).  Wiscoomn.  A  most  Rmaifcable 
'         'd  that  Ostracoda  rarely  adopt  paiaaitic  haUta. 

J  '  Fio.  1149- 

f-^C  /^  BnlocyOtn  tamiaria.    (a)  End  of  third  ks 

^  ^"'^a  {*}  Sid.  view,  X  S--    (A(loMi«l.Jl.) 

6  (s)      Not  parasitic.     Crawlers  or  burrowers.    Terminal  daws  of  legs  with 

not  more  than  two  teeth,  or  plain  (Fig.  1260  d). 

Limnicythere  Brady  1868  .    .     7 

7  (8)      Shell  decidedly  reticulate,  with  two  lateral  furrows.     Furca  blunt 

about  three  times  as  long  as  wide  (Fig.  1150  a). 

Limnicythere  retituiata  Sharpe  1897. 

I   j       ^^^^^^^^^  LeDgtho.66too.Tomm.ando. 25mm. wide.    Graytih 

.^^^     '>   ^*)|^S^mS^^r         white.    Shell  coasincuously  maiked  with  a  honeycomb- 
■iidjVii  '  11^  network  of  polygona!  reljcula lions,  and  dero  latoal 

furwws  (Fij(.  11506).  Furca  (Fig,  lajoo)  cytindrical, 
thick  and  blunt,  about  three  times  as  long  as  wide,  with 
two  small  setae.  Posterioi  dorsal  part  of  carajnix  tapen 
to  a  point.    Muddy  bottom  of  ponds.    lUinoii,  ApttL 

ISS^^li^^  liiKdyitH  minJslg.    (a)  Fsna;  W  DsMl*lMt 

(()  Sld«<ifair,Xu. 
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8  (7)      Shdl  faintly  reticulate,  with  one  lateral  furrow.    Fuica  tapering  to  a 
seta  like  extremity  (Fig.  1251  b). 

Limnicythere  iUaieisenria  Sharpe  1S97 

Length  o.gg  mm.,  bdght  0.40 
mm..  ui<l  width  aiQDun.  iWk 
Srayisfa  while.  FUgelhim  two- 
Msmented,  Furci  cyfindrical, 
■bout  Kvcn  timn  ai  kms  u  wide 


<rw.i 


ii  i). 


of  male  anned  with  3  oi'  4  slioDg 
teeth  at  lip.  Sandy  bottomi, 
niinoia  River,  bayoui,  utd  lake 
•hocei.    May. 


limmtiOtn  HUmtiMmHi.  (■)  Dec- 
ul  v»;  (b)  Fma;  It)  Sble  view, 
XS4;  WSetondulenuiboKlBa 
BueKum.  init)  Scniai  muni] 


9  (10)    Abdomen  without  furca.    Second  legs  not  backwardly  directed. 

Family  Daxwikdlidae. 
Darwinuia  skvetuoni  Brady  and  Robertson  1870, 


Length  0.70  to  o.So  mm.  Right  ahetl  overlanlng  th« 
left.  Abdomen  ending  in  a  cylmdriol  unpalredcfow 
(Fig.  1159a).  Sandy  or  muddy  bottoms.  Geci^t.  (0, 
impratisa  Turner  tigs,  ii  a  synonym.) 


nuMi.     (•)'hp«(»biloaMn,Xit 


10  (9)     Abdomen  with  furca.    Second  legs  backwardly  bent. 

Family  Cypeididax  . 


II  (13)    Furca  rudimentary,  with  a  long  seta  at  Up  (Fig.  1153) 13 

13  (11)    Furca  band-Iilce,  with  claws  and  setae  at  tip  (Fig.  1358a).  .  .     16 


13  Natatory  setae  of  second  antennae  long,  reaching  at  least  to  tips 

of  terminal  daws.    Second  foot  beak-shaped  at  tip,  with  a 
terminal  claw.    .    .    .     Subfamily  CvFRiDOPsraAE  .  .     14 

14  (is)     SheU  broad  from  above,  tumid.    Second  antenna  five-segmented. 

Cypridtipsh  Brady  1868. 

Only  one  species  in  North  America.    The   most    common   North 

American  OS tracod.  .    .  Cy^ndo^riiwiiwO.F.  MQlleri78s. 

» C  Leniith  0.60  to  0,70  mm.,  plump.    Mariud  donally  and  litenUy 

^.^  «  ~  •a»fc^^        with  three  prominent  dark  bandi.    Veiy  OHnmOD,  wbeiever  algan 

""^      1  are  present. 

Im.iia.   CytrUtfriitUnt.    Fatca.Xiaa. 
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Shell  rather  narrow  from  above,  compressed  (Fig.  12546).    Second 

antemia  four-segmented Potamocypris  Brady  1870. 

Only  one  species  in  North  America. 

Potamocypris  smaragdina  (Vavra)  1891. 


Ldgth  0.65  mm.  Shell  giuj  gnen,  Mtdy 
crexeDt-shaped.  and  thickly  covered  with  long,  • 
doaely  appressed  hairs.  Pools  and  ditcbes.  July, 
August,  and  September.  Eogs  venuiBoa  red. 
Ponds  and  dilche*,  April,  July,  August.  South 
Chicago,  Meiico. 


Ftlauacypiii  imaratiitw.     (a)  Sde  view,  X  40; 
■,  (H  Doml  view;  Is)  Fima,  X  ijo. 

With  two  distinct  eyes  (Fig,  IJ55  J) i8 

With  eyes  fused,  or  none  apparent  (Fig.  1:58  c) 93 


First  maxillary  process  with  six  spines.     Furca  with  three  long  setae 

and  no  spines  (Fig.  1255  c-rf) ao 


•9  (>8) 


First  maxillary  process  with  six  spines.     Furca  with  four  long  setae 
and  no  spines  (Fig.  1256  c) 21 


Second  antenna  six-segmented  in  both  sexes.    Second  leg  terminat- 
ing in  three  setae,  one  of  which  is  refleied. 

Notoiromas  Lilljeborg  1853. 
Only  one  species  in  North  America. 

Notodromas  monacha  (0.  F.  MUller)  1785, 


D  muiy  move- 


Aclivf    _   . 

the  CladocL 

merts.  OccaaioiuUly  hug  tL 
surface  film  ol  water,  back 
duwn,  as  Cyprais.  Pelmanent 
fresh  ponds  with  algae.  North- 
ern Indiana,  i^iring  aitd  nim- 


nex  □[  cult.  X  loi  {i)  DoihI 
rirw,  X  lo:  U)  Uujlliinr  RiilKI, 
X  loo;  U)  Furca  of  faulc.  X 
iaiClEndolKOBdhg,  XtM. 
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il  Second  antenna  five-segmented  in  both  sexes.    Second  leg  termi- 

nating in  one  daw  and  one  reflexed  seta  (Fig.  1256  6). 

Cyprois  Zenker  1854. 
Only  one  species  found  in  North  America. 

Cyprois  marginata  Strauss  1821. 


Length  1.53  mm.,  breadth  0.75 
mm.,  height  0.96  mm.  Uniformly 
yellowish  in  color.  An  active,  rest- 
less swimmer,  and  at  times  tries 
hanging  to  the  surface  film  of 
water.  Somewhat  resembling  N, 
monacha  in  its  swinmung  move- 
ments. May  also  creep  on  bot- 
tom debris.  Grassy  pools  whidi 
later  dry  up.  Sexual.  Furca  stout, 
slightly  curved;  dorsal  seta  uncom- 
monly long.  April  to  July.  Chi- 
cago, HI.  (Jackson  Park),  April, 
May,  June. 


Fig.  X2?6. 
CyfTois  marginatc.     (a)  Side  view  of 
female,  X  as;  (h)  End  of  second  leg, 
X  75;    (c)  Furca  of  female,  X  6^ 
(d)  Maxillary  spines,  X  75. 


22  (2.^)    Natatory  setae  of  the  second  antennae  entirely  lacking  (Fig.  1298  c). 

Subfamily  Candoninae  .   .     91 

23  (22)    Natatory  setae  of  the  second  antennae  very  evident,  usually  extend- 

ing at  least  to  tips  of  terminal  claws  (Figs.  1268  e  and 
i2goc) 24 

24  (25)    Terminal  segment  of  second  leg  with  three  long  setae  and  no  claws, 

—  one  seta  reflexed  (Fig.  1258  6). 

Ilyocypris  Brady  and  Norman  1889  .    .     26 

25  (24)    Terminal  segment  of  second  leg   with   at  least   one   claw   (Fig. 

12686),  —  and  usually  beak-shaped 28 

26  (27)    Shell  with  many  prominent  tubercles,  knobs,  and  furrows.    Nata- 

tory setae  reaching  to  tips  of  terminal  claws,  or  slightly 
beyond Ilyocypris  gibba  Ramdohr  1808. 


Length  0.85  to  o.qs  mm.  Shell  much  tuberculate 
anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  and  decidedly  furrowed 
anterodorsally.  Two  prominent  tubercles  just  back 
of  the  ^e-spot.  Poor  swimmers.  Furca  nearly 
straight,  its  terminal  claws  nearly  equal  in  length,  and 
plain.  Terminal  seta  of  furca  about  two-fifths  len^h 
of  terminal  claw.  Swampy  regions,  in  mud,  dunng 
the  spring  months.  In  company  with  /.  bradyi,  usu- 
ally.   Colorado,  March. 


FlO.   I2S7. 

Ilyocypris  gibba.     (a)  Side  vtew,  X  4$l 
ib)  Dorsal  view,  X  45* 
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J7  (36)    Shdl   with   weak  tubercles,   knobs,  and   furrows.     Natatory  setae 
reaching  scarcely  to  tips  of  tenninal  daws. 

llyocypru  bradyi  Sars  1S90. 


Lenctli  about  at  /.  fiUa.  Hddtt 
oi  lonak  0-45  to  o.s  inm.,  breadth 
0.J1  to  OS  mm.  Male slighily \aiga. 
Sandy  free  swinuniog,  but  oeepa  or 
burrovi.  SbcU  msUy  tuberculate 
and  Dot  fuRowed  poatertxlomny. 
Habitat  and  ixxairaux  ai  /.  t>it«. 
Furca  stronc  ciuvcd,  and  much  bmad- 
owd  at  bow.  About  ten  times  ai  loos 
aswidthin  mi<Ulc.  Doisl  seta  plu- 
■uoae  and  bent  near  tip.  Diital  half 
of  dorsal  part  of  furca  dEate.  These 
two  tpeati  are  quite  variably  thus 
causing  much  coofuHOD  in  diacDOsis. 
Both  spedei  art  also  found  in  Britain 


Ilycyftia  tn^n'.  (a)  Furca.  X 
Eid  of  KCOBd  tal,  X  ijo:  (( 
vkw.  X  4}:  W)  Side  «in.  X  4 


28  (ig)  Natatory  setae  of  the  second  antenna  shortened,  no  swimmeis. 
Second  leg  with  a  beak-like  end  segment  and  a  tJaw  (Fig. 
126S6) Subfamily  Herpetocvpridinae  .    .     30 


t9  (18)     Natatory  setae  of  the  second  anteima  long,  teaching  at  least  to  tips 
of  terminal  claws.     Second  leg  as  above. 

Subfamily  CYFSiDiNAe  .    .     43 

30(31)     Furca  abnonnal,  with  three  claws,  —  the  usual  dorsal  seta  being 
replaced  by  a  claw.    Shell  faintly  longitudinally  striated 

(Fig.  1 159) //yoifromiM  Sars  1S94. 

Only  one  species  known  in  America. 

Ilyodromus  pectinatus  Sharps  1908. 


Lengthi.iotoi.iSimn.  Shellwilh 
letjculate  paltenu  anteriorly  and 
[ustFriorly.  Posterior  edge  o(  fuicB 
deddedly  pectioale.  The  only  known 
spedca  of  the  genus  with  ■  pectinate 
fuica.  Id  ponds  and  slowly  flomng 
ilTcams.  with  Tyflia,  Irii,  Chaia,  Mc. 
South  Caroliaa. 

Fio.  1JS9. 
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31  (30)     Furca  normal,  with  two  spines  and  two  setae  (Fig.  1 364  b).    .    .     3a 

31  (33)     Second  segment  of  first  leg  with  two  setae  on  anterior  margin  (Fig. 
1260  d).    Three  spines  on  first  maxillary  process. 

Cklamydotheca  Saussure  iSjS  .   .     34 

33  (31)     Second  segment  of  first  leg  with  one  seta  on  anterior  margin  (Fig. 

1377  b).    Two  spines  on  first  maxillary  process. 

Berpetocypris  Brady  and  Norman  1889  .   .     38 

34  (35)     Shell  plain,  no  special  markings  of  any  sort.    Seen  from  above,  the 

shell  is  decidedly  wedge-shaped  anteriorly  (Fig.  1260). 

Ckiamydotkeca  aileka  Saussure  185S. 


Lensth  3.J0  mm.,  hdght  1.00  mm., 
breultli  i.So  mm.  Yellowuh gray.  One 
□f  Ihe  lirgrst  (pedes  of  tbt  genus  known. 
NsUtory  stlae  of  the  stcond  intennae 
ruch  to  tips  of  terrmnal  dm.  No  males 
known.  Seen  from  above,  the  shell  is 
much  more  wedge-shaped  anteriorly  thaa 
C.  mexicaiia.  It  also  lacks  the  greenish 
stripes  in  Ihe  shell,  Fura  ahnost  straight, 
about  iS  times  as  long  as  wide,  and 
faintly  pectinate  on  the  donal  margin. 
Texas,  Mexico.  Ditches  and  pools,  Oc- 
tober. 


UatniMKa  ■ 

(t)Danilviei 


(()  Funs,  X  im  (h  Fint 


35  (34)     Shell  with   semicontorted   and    radially  arranged  colored   bands. 
Shell  more  turoid  from  above  (Fig.  1361) 36 


36  (37)    Shell  with  at  least  six  sinuous  radiating  dark-green  bands  on  its 
sides Cklamydotheca  herricki  Turner  1895. 


Length  3.00  mm.,  height  1,70  mm,, 
width  1,43  mm.  Light  ground  color  with 
■inuous  and  ndially  arranged  dark -green 
bands.  Claws  of  first  mandibular  process, 
smooth.  Tenmnal  claw  of  first  leg  almmt 
as  loigr  as  entire  leg.  Furca  straight,  one- 
hall  the   dorsal  margin  pectinate,  about 

"     nty  times  as  long  a '"""     "-"-  — 

al  basin.    OUo. 


wide.    Shallow 


(ij  Sid*  view,  X  I 
;)  Funa,  X  In 
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37  C36)     Shell  with  but  three  such  bands. 


Length  i.rs  mniH  hd^ 
I-Sj  mm.,  width  i.tejmm. 
No  maks  yet  found.  Two 
or  three  nuniw  gcccDuh 
bands  iirtguUrly  amnged 
on  sides  of  shetl.  Furca 
stmght,  about  twenty- 
three  times  u  long  u  wide 
and  faintly  toothed  on 
about  one-half  of  donal 
maisin.  Ponds;  Septem- 
ber.   Duiango,  Mexico. 


38  (3q)    LcDgth  about  four  mm. 


CUannbikiam 
(t)  Side  view, : 


Herpetocypris  barbatus  Forbes  1893. 


ilojiol,  with  radish  patches 


icoda.  Valves  equal.  Furca 
twenty  times  as  long  as  wide,  slightly 
'.   Ydlowstone  Rivei,  Wyoming.   July, 


UtrpOtHst'    <"  *al*       (a)  Side 

39  (38)    Length  less  than  three  mm .    ,    ,    ,     40 

40  C41)     Dorsal  edge  of  furca  with  five  combs  of  t:oarse  teeth  (Fig.  1364  6)- 

HerpetocyprU  reptans  Baiid  1850. 


curved;  its  doisal  edge  armed 
e  combs  of  coaist  talk.  FuiCk 
oarsely  toothed.  Muddy  bot- 
»nds;    April   to   September. 
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41  (40]     Dorsal  edge  of  furca  plain  (Fig.  1267  b). 

Berpelocypris  tesludinana  Cushnun  190S. 


Lengtb  3.10  mm.,  hdght  i.oo 
nun.,  width  0.8a  mm.  A  uoall 
extra  spine  by  subterminil  cUw. 
Furca  about  fourteen  timei  u  long 
as  wide,  its  daws  plain.  Pcaidi. 
Nevfoundland.     May. 


Hafelacyftis  Usiudinaria.  {a)  SUt 
view;  (*}  Futa;  (e)  End  »( Iwca, 
ibowiDg  inull  ipioe  by  cUv. 


41  (43)  Natatory  setae  of  second  antenna  reach  to  tips  of  terminal  claws,  or 
slightly  beyond.  Second  leg  with  a  beak-like  end  segment 
andaclaw{Fig.  12686,1!).  .   Subfamily Cypridinae  .    .     44 

43  (42)     Natatory  setae  of  the  second  antenna  reach  beyond  tips  of  terminal 

claws  by  about  one-half  their  length.  Second  leg  with 
three  terminal  setae  of  different  lengths,  two  of  them  re- 
flexed,  the  other  short  and  claw-like  (Fig.  isgo  c,  f). 

Subfamily  Cyclocvpridinae  .    .     75 

44  (45)     Testes,  if  present,  originating  in  anterior  part  of  shell  in  form  of 

concentric  circles  or  half  circles  (Fig.  1266). 

Spirocypris  Sharpe  1903  .    .     46 

45  (44)     Testes,  if  present,  not  originating  in  anterior  part  of  shell  in  form  of 

concentric  circles  or  half  circles  (Fig.  1271  b). 

Cypris  O.  F.  MUller  178s  .  .     48 

46  (47)     Shell  not  tuberculate,  excessively  hairy  (Fig.  1 266  a). 

spirocypris  passaica  Sharpe  1903. 


height  o. So  nun.,  breadth 
o  33  mm.  firownish  with 
dark-blue  patches  later- 
allyanddorsally.  Nata- 
tory setae  reach  slight^ 
tjeyond  tips  of  terminal 
claws,  Termitial  daw  at 
second  leg  one  and  one- 
half  times  length  of  ter- 
minal segment.  Furca 
about  one-half  length  of 
shell,  about  twenty-three 
times  as  long  as  wide,  and 

pectinate.  Weedy  pondi; 

r'ag  months,    iitim- 
Ktts,  New  Jeney. 
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47  (46)    Shell  very  tuberoilate,  sparsely  hairy  and  unusually  plump  (Fig. 
1367  c) Spirocypris  luberculala  Sbaipe  1908. 


o-Si  mm-,  widtb  0.70  mm. 
Purplish  browD,  with  one  or 
two  ilonal  cmuvErae  lighter 
bands.  Ri^ht  valve  ilightly 
overlaps  the  left  ulteriorly. 
Natatory  setao  eitoid  but 
slightly  beyond  the  ter- 
minal claws.  FuiCK  about 
thirty-two  tima  u  ionc  as 
wide.  Shallow,  weedy,  uid 
swampy' pondsi  string. 
Chicago  and  noitheni  In- 


Spiroiyprii  liibtratiala. 


48  (49)     First    leg    four-segmented,    third    and     fourth    segments    united 
(Fig.  1268  c).  .    -    Subgenus  EiM-ycy^ii  G.  W.  MuUeriSga. 
Only  one  species  in  this  subgenus. 

Cypris  (EitrycyPrU)  pubera  O.  F.  Mtlller  1785. 


a   color.      A  dark 
s  highest        ■ 


1  from  the  side. 
Shell  Bpiisely  hairy.  Anterior 
and  posleio-ventnl  tnargiDS 
with  piomioent  eitenial  tuber- 
cles. Two  prominent  tuber- 
cles at  postero-ventral  part  of 
shell.    This  character  alone  is 


lof  Side  view,  X  lo; 
lb}  End  ol  leomd  In; 

(<)  Seoind  Antaiaa; 

If)  FoaterwEntnt  part  ol  il 


49  C48)     First  leg  plainly  five-segmented  (Fig.  127;  6),  third  and  fourth  seg- 

ments not  united 50 

50  (51)     Inner  anterior  edge  of  right  shell  thickly  tuberculate  (Fig.  1 170  a). 

Subgenus  Cyprinotus  Brady  1S85  .  .     53 
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51  (50)    Inner  anteriot  edge  of  right  shell  plain  (Fig.  1278  c). 


81S 


$3  (53)    Dorsal  seta  of  furca  more  than  one-half  length  of  subtenninal  claw 
(Fig.  1270  e) 54 


53  (51)    Dorsal  seta  oE  furca  not  more  than  one-half  length  of  subtenninal 
claw  (Fig.  12730 58 


54  (55)     Left  shell  larger  than  the  right,  and  its  edges  not  tuberculate  (Fig. 
1270  ft) S* 


55  (54)    Left  shell  smaller  than  the  right,  and  with  a  row  of  scattered  tubercles 
along  the  inner  margin  (Fig.  1269  6,  e). 

Cypris  iCyPrinolus)peUuci4a  Sharpe  1897. 
Shell  unusually  traos- 
lucent,  and  covered  with 
B  n^lai-  arrangement 
of  dotted  lines.  Length 
1.20  mm.,  height  0.7s 
mm.  Clcarunifonn  yel- 
lowish in  color.  iMt 
shell  slightly  smaller  than 
the  right,  with  a  row  of 
scattered  tubercles  along 
the  inner  margin.  Shal- 
low ponds  and  pools; 
April  lo  September.   '"■ 


Lcnver  snterior  tnajKta  ai 
light  ibeH;  (J)  Funa: 
(a)  InocT  mirgia  of  Idt 
•hell;    (/)   HaAIno    on 


56  (57)  Right-shell  margin  tuberculate  only  at  anterior  and  posteroventral 
margins.  Shell  about  four-sevenths  as  high  as  long  (Fig. 
12700).   .  Cypris  {Cyprinolus)  incongruensV^mAa\\i\&ti&. 

Shell  densely  pigmented  to  quite 
translucent  yelfowish  ui  alcobol. 
Smooth.  Length  140  to  1,70mm. 
Left  valve  overlaps  right.  Futca 
curved,  about  ten  times  a:  ' 
wide.  Spines  o[  fiist  n 
process  toothed.  Quite  common, 
even  in  tempoiaiy  ponds  and 
wateriiw  troughs.    Florida,  Ohio, 

Fio.  1J70. 

(a)  Ruht  >bdf.  X  ati;  (tiDonsI  vkw 
dI  tMDiIe,  X  III:  tt)  Wuta  of  »■ 
nuhi,  X  59:  W  Penli.  X  io<x  (*) 
Spines  of  best  insiDluy  proccM.  X 
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57  (56)     Right-shell  margins  unusaUy  tuberculate,  as  in  Fig.  19716.    Shdl 
not  more  than  one-faalf  as  high  as  long  (Fig,  1371  a). 

Cypris  (Cyprinolus)  deiUala  Shatpe  1910, 

Shell  browniah  yelloir 
sad  trBiulucect  in  alco- 
hol. Length  1.35  to  1.60 
mm  ..andhdshtnot  man 
thui  one-hui  u  ^nst. 
Shell  pointed  poatenorly, 
and  anterior  half  of  veo- 
Iral  margin  slightly  linu- 
ateiDtbemale,  but  nearly 
straight  with  Che  female. 
Natatory  setae  reaching 
well  beyond  the  ternunal 
daws.    Males  common. 


itly  <: 


toothed,    fempoarjf 
poods.     Stamlora,   Ne~ 


58  (59)     Dorsal  seta  of  furca  less  than  width  of  furca  from  subtenninal  daw 
(Fig.i272c).  .  CyPris(Cyprinolus)bwlmgtcnensisTiiTneiiSg4. 


Leoglh  I. JO  mm.,  height  o.;o  mm.,  mdth  0.70  mm. 
Yellowish  brown  with  bluish  black  loDgUudinal 
stripes  on  dorsum  and  sides.  Hairy.  Natat<Hy  setae 
eilend  slightly  beyond  tips  of  tenninal  daws. 
Maxillary  spinea  toothed.  Furca  slender  and  straight, 
about  eighteen  times  as  long  as  wide.  Dorsal  seta 
close  tosubtermiaal  claw.  Shallow,  temporaiy,  grassy 
pools.    Ohio,  Georgia,  Delaware. 


than  width  of  fuica  from  subtenninal 


Shell  with  no  niarkings,  translucent.     Right  valve  the  larger. 

Cypris  {Cyprinolus)  americanus  Cushman  1905. 

Length  i.so  mm.,  breadth 0.70 mm., 

heighto.Somm.  Colorless.  Natatofy 
selae  reach  to  tips  of  terminal  daws. 
Fourth  segment  of  first  leg  with  four 
short  extra  spines.  Terminal  segment 
of  second  leg  constricted  in  the  middle, 
and  with  two  longitudinal  rows  of 
minute    spines    extending    from    the 


straight  and  about  I' 
long  as  wide.  Poi  ' 
Nanlucket,  Mass. 


le  tip.    Fun 


arly 
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6i  (60)    Shell  reticulated,  thin,  the  spermaries  showing  through.     Equivaive. 
Cypris  {Cyprinolus)  crena  Turner  1893. 


/^^=^ 


buy  spines  smoolh.  FourtK  segment  of  first  1^  not  with  lour 
eilia  short  spices.  Furca  curved,  aboul  eighlecD  tima  u 
long  ta  wide.  Males  common.  Abundant  in  small  weedy 
poadi  and  canal  basins.     (Jhio. 

FlO.  I9T4- 
C>fni  (.CyfriiuliH)  atM.    (•)  Skk  view.X  li;  (»)  Fnica  of  mak. 

6a  (63)    Furca  normal,  with  two  spines  and  two  setae  (Fig.  1178^). 

Subgenus  Cy^  .    .     64 

63  (63)    Furca  abnormal,  the  terminal  seta  missing  {Fig.  tjSoe). 

Paracypris  New  Subgenus  .    .     73 

04  (6s)     Both  spines  oi  first  maxillary  process  smooth 66 

65  (64)     Both  spines  of  first  maxillary  process  toothed  (Fig.  layoe).  ,   ,     68 

66  (67)     Shell  bluish  black,  with  two  yellowish  areas  in  region  of  eye-spot 

(Fig.  ii;5a) Cyp»'M  (Cy^«)  i^rew  Jurine  1820. 

Length  1.70  to  :.oo  mm.,  height  o.qs  to  i.oo  mm.  Shell  covered  with  short  burs,  and 
left  valve  slightly  overlapping  the  right.  Ventral  edge  flanged  anteriorly.  Natatory  setae 
reach  to  tips  of  terminal  claws.  Dark  lo  yellowi^  green,  Furca  neatly  S^shaped  to  straight 
■ad  from  eighteen  !□  twenty  times  as  long  as  average  wlrlth,  and  ils  dorsal  margiD  smootb. 
Very  variable.    Weedy  ponds;  April  (o  July.    Massachusetts,  Mexico,  Ohio.  Wisconsin. 


Cyfrii  (Cyfrii) 

67  (66)     Shell  bright,  deep  green, 


;8;  l»  E 


nooth,  with  minute  punctures. 

Cypris  {Cyprii)  aiiiMtnw  Chambers  1877. 

Length  0.80  mm.,  height  0.40  mm.    Furca  sinuous,  itt 

m  terminal  claws  nearly  same  length.    Pond  fed  by  ntelt- 

g  snow,  Mt.  Elbert,  Colorado.     Altitude  13,0x1  leet. 

Fio.  ijjfi.    Cyfru  (Cyfrii)  aUiiiima.    tuia. 

63  (69)  Terminal  three  segments  of  first  leg  longer  than  two-thirds  of  its 
terminal  claw  (Fig.  12776) 70 

69  (68)  Terminal  three  segments  of  first  leg  shorter  than  two-thirds  of  its 
terminal  daw 7a 
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TO  (71)    Shell  thin,  and  dirty  to  ocherous  yellow. 

Cypris  {Cypris)  testudinaria  Shaipe  1897. 

Lmglb   LIS   mm-,    height  0.75  Dun^ 
ividCh  0.65  mm.    Natatory  Ktaejust  reach 

tips  of  terminal  claws,  Tenninal  claw  of 
first  leg  oae-siith  longer  than  the  last  three 
segments.  Terminal  claw  of  second  leg 
oae-third  as  long  as  terminal  aegmeDt. 
Furcasiigbtly  curved,  ita  dorsal  edge  ser- 
rate two-thirds  its  length,  and  sixteen  to 
eighteen  times  as  long  as  wide.  Dorsal 
seta  two-tliirds  as  long  as  terminal  one, 
and  width  of  ramus  from  subteiminal  claw. 
Terminal  seta  fully  one-half  as  long  as  the 
tetminal  claw.  Ejaculatory  duct  five  times 
as  long  as  wide,  with  spines  thickly  set  over 
the  entire  surf  ace  (Kg.  13771), instead  olio 
wreaths,  as  is  atrnmoD.  Poods  in  woodi. 
IlUoois. 


71  (70)  Shelldaikgreen  to  chestnut  brown  with  transverse  lighter  patches  dor- 
salaterally  (Fig.  12780-6). 

Cyprii  {Cypris)  fuscata  Jurine  i8». 


Length  i  .30  mm.,  height  0.80  to  o.qs  mm.,  vridth 
o.So  lo  0.85  mm.  Right  shell  overlaps  left. 
Sparsely  hairy,  Tetmioal  claws  of  first  leg  less 
thanone-Ihirdlonger  than  the  lost  three  segments. 
Furca  weakly  S-shaped  to  neatly  straight,  and 


1  sublenninal  daw  and  about 
3  the  terminal  seta.  Sexual, 
rein  shallow,  grassy  ponds  and 


'MJi 


"mS 


'ajitty  m^or.  donal  view. 


Shell  dark  green  with  two  light  patches  in  region  of  the  eyes  (Fig. 
1279  u) Cypris  {Cypris)  relkulala  ZadAachiS44. 


m..  width 


i,jomm.,  bnght  0.79  n: 
oDS  mm.  aneu  usually  reticulate  or  ... 
Somewhat  superficially  resembling  Cyprii  jtucata 
major  Natatory  setae  reach  slightly  beyiid  the 
termmal  claws.  Furca  straight,  weakly  bent  nearthe 
end  and  from  ten  to  twelve  times  as  long  as  wide,  and 
famtlj  toothed  along  the  dorsal  margin.  Terminal 
seta,  slender  and  of  the  same  length  as  the  dorsal  one, 
which  IS  situated  about  width  of  furca  from  xubter- 
mmat  daw.    Abundant  in  small,  temporary  graisy 

Kls.     Illinois,   Massachusetts,   New   York,  New 
«y. 


CypiU  ifiyfis)  rilicMlala.     C)  Doiul  view,  X  i));  (i)  Fum,  X  ilii- 
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73  (74)    Posterior  margin  of  furca  pectinate  (Fig.  1280  c). 

Cypris  {ParacyprU)  perdegans  Herrick  1887. 


..-o- 


^ 


-v,.;.:  ;?>^N;:;-^ 


Length  3.60 mm.,  height  1.72  mm.,  width  x.^ 
mm.  Color  dear  pale  yellow,  with  a  sigmoid 
pattern  in  clear  brown.  Seen  from  above,  the 
shell  is  acutely  wedge-shaped  anteriorly.  Ftom 
the  side  the  upper  and  lower  margins  are  nearly 
parallel,  with  a  large  projecting  tooth  postero- 
ventrally .  Terminal  segment  of  second  leg  with 
two  small  claws  and  one  seta.  Dorsal  seta 
spine -like.    Weedy  ponds.    Alabama. 

Fig.  1380. 

Cypris  (Paracypris)  pereUgam.    (a)  Side  view,  X  9t 

(6)  Dorsal  view;  (c)  Furca. 


74  (73)     Posterior  margin  of  furca  plain  (Fig.  1281  c). 

Cypris  {Paracypris)  grandis  Chambers  1877. 

Length  3.60  mm.,  height  2.0Q  mm.,  width  1.30 
mm.  From  above,  shell  regularly  elliptical. 
Bluish  white  to  pale  greenish.  Ponds  along  the 
Arkansas  River,  Colorado.  Altitude  8000  feet. 
A  doubtful  form. 

Fio.  laSx. 
Cyj^is  (Paracypris)  grandis.     (a)  Side  view,  X  4; 
Q>)  Dorsal  view;   (c)  Furca;  (tf)  Marillary   palps 
of  male.    (After  Cnambets.) 


75  (76)    Terminal  segment  of  second  leg  small,  with  two  short  claws,  and  a 

long  reflexed  seta  (Fig.  1282  d).    Second  antenna  of  male 
with  two  sense  organs  on  fourth  segment. 

Cypria  Zenker  1854  .    .     77 

76  (75)    Terminal  segment  of  second  leg  long  and  narrow,  with  short  claw, 

and  two  long  reflexed  setae  (Fig.  12Q0/).    Second  antenna 
of  male  without  sense  organs  on  the  fourth  segment. 

Cydocypris  Brady  and  Norman  i^g  .   .     89 


77  (78)    Right-valve  margin   not   crenulate  anteriorly.    Valves   about  the 

same  size  (Fig.  1284  a-6).  .   .   .    Subgenus  Cy^ia  .   .     79 


78  (77)    Right- valve  margin  crenulate  anteriorly.    Valves  of  decidedly  differ- 
ent sizes  (Fig.  1287  a-b). 

Subgenus  Physocypria  Vavra  1891  .   .     87 


79  (80)    Terminal  claws  of  second  leg  approximately  equal  (Fig.  1282  d),  ,     81 


80  (79)    Terminal  claws  of  second  leg  evidently  unequal  (Fig.  1285  d).  .   .     8^ 
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8 1  (82)    Terminal  claws  of  furca  not  more  than  one-half  as  long  as  furca 

(Fig.  1283  b) 83 


82  (81)    Terminal  claws  of  furca  three-fifths  as  long  as  furca  or  longer  (Fig. 

1282  c) Cypria  (Cypria)  dentif era  ShaiTpe  iSgj. 


Length  0.69  mm.,  height  0.38 
mm.,  width  0.26  mm.  Brownish 
yellow,  with  dark  brown  markings 
and  reddish  blotches.  Right  valve 
overlaps  left  anteriorly.  Left- 
valve  margins  crenulate,  anteriorly. 
Natatory  setae  reach  length  of 
antennae  beyond  tips  of  terminal 
claws.  Terminal  short  daws  of 
second  leg  approximately  equal 
and  as  long  as  the  terminal  seg- 
ment. Furca  stout,  ten  times  as 
long  as  wide,  its  subterminal  daw 
with  a  comb  of  remarkably  long 
teeth.  Males  common.  ^  Algae- 
ridi  ponds.  Illinois,  Ohio,  New 
York,  New  Jersey. 


Fig.  1282.  .    ,       , .  _  /•.•-..• 

Cymric   (Cypria)  dentijera.    (a)   Side  view  of  left  valve,  X  30;  (6)  I>or8al  view;  (c)  Furca;  (d)  End  of 

second  leg. 


83  (84) 


Shell  covered  with  a  close  reticulum  of  longitudinally  subparallel 
lines  (Fig.  1 283  c) .     Abdomen  without  processes. 

Cypria  (Cypria)  exsculpta  Fischer  1855. 


Length  0.60  to  0.75  nmi.,  height 
0.38  to  0.42  mm.,  width  0.25  to  0.28 
mm.  SheU  thin,  covered  with  anasto- 
mosing subparallel  lines.  Color  dear 
chestnut  brown.  Common  in  streams 
and  ponds  everywhere.  Also  com- 
mon in  bottom  tows  in  river  chan- 
nels, lake  and  river  shores.  Caudal 
rami  short,  stout  and  much  curved; 
both  terminal  claws  smooth;  dorsal 
setae  situated  slightly  beyond  middle 
of  ramus.  Distribution  world^  wide. 
This  spedes  may  be  at  once  identi- 
fied by  means  of  the  reticulum  of 
anastomosing  subparallel  lines  on  the 
valves.  These  may  be  readily  seen 
with  a  two-thirds-inch  objective. 


Fig.  1283.  ^  .         „  , 

Cypria  iPyPria)  exsculpta.  (c)  Dorsal  view,  X  45;  (6)  Furca;  (c)  Striations  on  shell;  (<0  Spiny  cytiDdflr 

of  ejaculatory  auct,  in  sack. 
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Shell  pl^n,   with  small  puncta.     Abdomen   with  two  cylindrical  ■ 
processes Cyprta  {Cyprid)  opthalmica  Jurine  1820. 

Length  0.56  to  o.5o  mm.,  haght  0.36  to  0,40 
nim.,wic!tho.3itoo,j6mm.  "ihi  lliiiiiiiiii  mil, 
clear  brown,  with  darlt-brown  patches  ante- 
lioilyuid  posteriorly  and  just  back  of  eye-tpot, 
Nalalary  selae  very  long,  reaching  beyond 
terminal  claws  by  more  than  the  entire  length 
of  the  sntenna.  Furca  sbout  eight  times  as 
long  OS  wide.  Surface  and  bottom  lowv  ill 
livei  channels  and  lakes,  and  thdi  shores; 
February  to  Oclober.   Also  common  ia  pondi 

tioQ.    Georgia,  IlUnois,  Minnesota,  Oregon. 


{Cypri, 


Fio.  ijgj. 


10)  ff^tola 


1)  Sidevl 


Furoi,  X  u;ii  (d)  Fi 


■X 


with  a  few  scattered  puncta. 
Cypria  {Cypria)  obesa  Sharpe  1897. 


f  ramus  fiom  subterminal  daw, 
the  lerminal  seta.  Males  com- 
r  of  sandy  lake  shore;  May. 


6  (85)     Shell  white,  smooth,  and  shining,  with  numerous  almost  confluent 
puncta Cypria  (Cypria)  mons  Chambers  1877, 


f^ 


o. 


al  view;  »)  ^de  v> 


Left  shell  higher  than  right.    Tenninal  short  setae  of  second  leg 
about  twice  as  long  as  the  terminal  segment  (Fig.  1287). 

Cypria  (Physocypria)  pustuJasa  Sharpe  1897. 

Length  0.51  mm.,  height  o.,io  mm.,  width 
□.21  mm.  Clear  brownish  with  dark  patcbet. 
Eilremities  of  shell  hairy,  A  dedded  dmsal 
flange  on  letl  valve  (Fig.  1187  0).     Natatory 


length  of  terminal  claw.  Dorsal  seta  weak  and 
situated  about  middle  of  furca.  Bottom  tows 
in  river  channels,  surface  and  bottom  lows  in 
lakes,  and  lake  and  river  shores;  April  to 
September.     Illinois, 


36:   (H  Right  V 
i:»  SecoDd  lei. 


(a)  Leftnh 
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•  «S  (87) 


Left  shell  same  hei^t  as  li^t,  but  kniger.    Termiiial  short  setae  of 
second  leg  about  as  long  as  terminal  segment. 

Cypria  (Pkysocypria)  me^uwaha  Turner  1893. 


Cyfrim  {TkysocyprU) 


Length  0142  to  OL55  miiL,  hogjht  0^35 
to  0.38  mm.,  width  0.26  to  0.2S  mm. 
Shdl  with  nregobr  crofis^faapec 
docaoanterioriy  and  posterioriy. 
curved,  deader,  its  doml  seta  rwfimen- 
tary  or  absent.  Malesaxnmon.  Amongst 
al^e  of  shallow  poods.    Ohio,  Geocsia. 


Fts.  138S. 
U)  SkkTiew.X44;  9)  DoEHl 


;  W 


89  (90)     Dorsal  seta  of  furca  rudimentary  or  absent  (Fig.  1289  c). 

Cydccypris  laevis  O.  F.  MuDer  1785. 


Length  0.45  to  0.4S  mm.,  width  Ol24  to  0.28 
height  0.50  to  0.35  mm.  Color  kmon  jreflow  to  chestnut 
red  or  horn  brown.  Plump,  and  left  shdl  overiappng  the 
rigjit  anteriorly.  Furca  stout,  ncariy  straight,  six  times 
as  long  as  wide.  Terminal  seta  more  than  one-half  length 
of  terminal  daw.  Common  in  weedy  streams,  ponds,  and 
swampy  regions;  April  to  November.  Delaware^  Indi> 
ana,  Illinois,  New  York,  New  Jersey. 


Fig.  1289. 
Cychcypris  Uens.     (a)  DonaJview,  X  60:  (»)  Side 

(c)  Fnrca. 


.X45: 


90  (89)     Dorsal  seta  of  furca  plainly  well  developed.    Terminal  daws  of  furca 

strong,  and  much  bent  at  tip  (Fig.  1290  e). 

Cydocypris  farbesi  Sharpe  1897. 


Length  0.55  mm.,  width  0^36 
mm.,  height  OL39  mm.  A  small 
form.  Plump  and  sepia  brown  in 
alcohol.  Natatory  setae  four  times 
length  of  terminal  daws.  Penulti- 
mate segment  of  second  antenna 
with  but  one  seta.  Terminal  seg- 
ment of  second  leg  three-eighths 
as  long  as  the  pre^ding  segment 
(Fig.  1290/).  Furca  about  eight 
times  as  kmg  as  wide.  Both  ter- 
minal claws  strongly  bent  at  tip, 
nearly  smooth.  Right  palp  of  sec- 
ond maxilla  of  male  larger  than 
the  left  one.  Terminal  aetm  about 
as  long  as  width  of  furca.  Males 
common.  Ponds  in  woods;  ApriL 
Illinois. 


Fxo.  135)0. 
Cydocypris  forbesi.     (a)  Side  view.  X 
60;    lb)    Lkmal   view;    (c)   Second 
antenna;     (i)    Maxillary   palps   of 
male;  (c)  Furca;  (/)  Second  leg. 
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91  Terminal  segment  of  second  leg  with  three  unlike  setae,  one  of  which 

b  leflexed  (Fig.  1291  d).  .   Subfamily  C and Oninae  .    .     9a 

91  (94)     Shell  reticulate,  very  tumid.     Small,  plump  forms,  not  more  than  o.So 
mm.  long.    Second  antenna  of  both  sexes  five-segmented. 
Paracandona  Hartwig  1899  .    .     93 


Shell  profusely  ornamented  with  polygonal    areas  and    tubercles 
(Fig.  1291  a). 

Paracandona  eupIecUlia  Brady  and  Noiman  1889. 


length  0.56 

taint     One  [erminai  c 
(used  t>  ■    ■      ^ 

■tout  s  I  times  u  long  a  wide.  Donal  acta  about 
length  of  subterminarcUw.  Tenniaal  icIb  weak. 
Educe  V  evident.  No  other  Candoiu-like  oatta- 
cod  shows  the  oniamenlation  of  polygonal  areas 
and  tubercles.  The  specific  name  very  hazily 
refers  to  the  striliing  eitemal  appearance.  Shal- 
low swampy  regions,  in  mud  and  debris  of  the 
bottom    spring  m — •'■" 


Ti.,  height  0.31  to  o.j6 
1  to  0.34  tnm.  M>Ie  somewhat 
rminal  claw  of  mandibular  palp 


anths.    New  Jersey. 


Panuandona  tutlccuUa.    U)  Side  view,  X  ]«  (t)  Dor- 
hI  vie<ri  (c)  Furca:  W  Secood  legi  (i)  Mudibalat 


94  (gz)     Shell  plain,  at  least  not  reticulate  or  excessively  tuberculate  c 


95  (96}     Furca  abnonnal,  tenninal  seta  absent  (Fig.  laga  b). 

Typhiocypris  Vejdovsky  i88a  . 


96  (95)     FuTca  normal,  with  2  claws  and  3  setae  (Fig.  1:94  b). 

Candona  Baird  i&so  ■ 


97  (98)     Furca  nearly  straight.    Dorsal-valve  margins  evenly   curved  (Pig. 
1292  a-b) Typhiocypris  peircei  Turner  1895. 

Length  0.7010  0.79  oun.,  width  o.ii  to  0.31 
mm.,  b«ght  o.ii  to  0.37  mm.  Color  white, 
tinged  with  yellow.  Shell  smooth,  much 
compressed.  Furca  nearly  straight,  and  about 
twelve  times  as  long  as  wide,  Subterminal 
claw  more  than  two-thirds  length  of  terminal 
one.  Seiual.  Ejaculatory  duct  of  seven  whoili 
of  chitinous  spines.  Shallow,  weedv  ponds; 
June,    Georgia. 

Ftc.  I 
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98  (97)     FuTca  decidedly  curved.     Dorsal-valve  margins    "  humped  "  (Fig. 

1293  a).     ...      Typhlocypris  delawarensis  Turner  1895. 

Length  0.95  mm.,  width  0.43  mm.,  height  0.54  mm.  Color 
greenish  yellow  with  brown  blotches.  Maxillary  spines  plain. 
Terminal  claws  of  fiirca  slender  and  plain.  Furca  slender  and 
much  curved.  Creeks;  March.  Delaware.  (A  doubtful  form, 
not  well  described.) 

Fig.  12Q3. 
Typhlocypris  delawarensis.     (a)  Side  view,  X  15;  (6)  Furca, 


99  (100) 


Shorter  seta  of  terminal  segment  of  second  leg  outwardly  flexed 

(Fig.  129401) Candona  reflexa  Sh&Tpe  iSgj . 

Shell  twice  as  long  as  high,  cine- 
reous. Second  leg  five-segmented, 
its  terminal  segment  as  wide  as  long, 
and  about  one-third  as  long  as  the 
l>enultimate  segment.  Furca  eight 
times  as  long  as  wide  and  slightly 
curved.  Dorsal  seta  as  long  as  sub- 
terminal  claw.  This  is  the  only 
Candona  known  with  the  i)eculiar, 
partly  reflexed  seta  of  the  second 
foot,  and  it  may  be  a  characteristic 
of  a  young  stage.  Tows  along  lake 
shores  along  the  bottom;  April  to 
November.    Illinois. 

Fig.  X294. 
Candona  refiexa.     (a)  Second  leg; 
(6)  Furca;  (c)  First  leg. 


ICO  (99)     Shorter  seta  of   terminal  segment  of  second  leg  not   outwardly 

flexed  (Fig.  1296  ft) loi 

xoi  (102)     Length  of  shell  more  than  1.50  mm. 

Candona  crogmani  Turner  1894. 

Length  1.52  mm.,  height  0.76  mm.,  width  0.58  mm. 
Shell  thin,  pellucid,  incquivalve,  greenish  yellow.  Max- 
illary spines  plain.  Second  leg  indistinctly  segmented. 
Furca  straight,  ten  times  as  long  as  average  width,  its 
terminal  claws  pectinate.  Dorsal  seta  one-third  length 
of  furca  from  subterminal  claw.  Shallow,  temporary 
ponds;  December.     Georgia. 


Candona  crogmani. 


Fig.  lays- 
(a)  Side  view,  X  15;  (*)  Doraal  view; 
(c)  Furca. 


102  (loi)     Length  of  shell  not  more  than  1.50  nun 103 


X03  (104)     Length  of  shell  less  than  one  mm 105 


104  (103)     Length  of  shell  more  than  one  mm 108 
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105  (106)    Subtenninal  claw 


f  fuica  decidedly  S-shaped  (Fig.  1396  i). 

Candona  simpsoni  Sharpt  iSq 


Length  0.7J  mm.,  bi[gbt  0.31  mm.,  width  o.ig 
mm.  YeUowish  white.  Left  valve  oveilips  th£ 
right.  Upper  and  bwei  valve  mar^ns  neuly 
paiaUel.  Fiuca  curved,  stout,  levsi  time*  u 
long  as  wiile  with  the  subterminal  daw  deddedly 
S-shaped  —  a  martcd  character.  Dorsal  seta 
twice  width  of  furca  from  nibteimioBl  daw,  and 
Iwo-tturds  [Is  length.  Bottom  ionni .  of  lakei 
and  river  shores,  and  ponda;  spriiig  and  autunuu 


106  (105)    Subterininal  daw  not  S-shaped  (Fig.  1197  c) 107 


Shell  with  dorsal  and  v 


ntral  margins  nearly  parallel  (Fig.  1:197  a). 
Candona  paralUla  G.  W.  MUller  [900. 


Ungth  0.78  to 

0,8s  mm.,  hdght  041  to  0 
(3  mm.     fleight  Co  Ungth 

'.tTi: 

widll: 

•z°'^:l°: 

tiai)tht,  about  seven  times  1 

wide, 

its  terminal 

term&ial 

daws 

doubly  pectinate  with  unusual  teeth. 

Dors.1 

about  twice 

width  of  furca  from  subterminal 

claw. 

Secotid  leg  five-segtneated.     Swamp 

y  ponda; 

May. 

Colorado. 

i,"M 


108(109)     Furca  plainly  curved  (Fig.  1301  6).    .    .    .' 

109  (108)     Furca  notplainly  curved,  approximately  straight  (Fig.  iipSrf). 

iio(iii)    BofA  claws  of  furca  plainly  S-shaped  (Fig.  lag&d). 

Candona  sigmoides  Sharpe  i 


Length  of  male  1.15  mm.,  height 
1.63  mm.  Second  legfive-segmented. 
Furca  long  and  straight,  about  twelve 
times  as  wiile  u  average  width. 
Doml  seta  about  four  times  width 
of  furca  from  subterminal  daw.  Fe- 
male not  known.  Lake  and  rivet 
shores;  May  and  October.     Illinoli. 


sitmMi's.    W   Sidi  view  ol 
<  is:  (t)  Stcond  1^:  (i)  Second 
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III  (no) 


Both  claws  of  furca  not  S-shaped  —  gently  curved  (Fig.  1299  a), 

Candona  recHcauda  Sharpe  1897. 

Male  1. 18  mm.  long,  0.70 
mm.  wide.  Shell  curved  with 
scattered  papillar  elevatioos. 
The  spermatogonia  show 
through  as  four  bands.  Sec- 
Ot        ^  I       ond  leg  six-segmented.    Furca 

straight,  about  thirteen  times 
as  long  as  wide,  with  a  dorsal 
sinus  base  of  furca  very  broad. 
Right  maxillary  palp  of  male 

-     yy  dub-shaped  (Fig.  iyx)d).  Bot- 

O  //  torn  of  ponds;  February.    lUi- 

nob. 

Fig.  1299. 
Candana  recticauda.  (a)  Furca: 
(5)  Second  leg;  (c)  End  of  aecona 
antenna;  (a)  RiRht  maxillary 
palp  of  male;  (r)  Left  maxfllary 
palp  of  male. 


112(113)    Second  leg  six-segmented 114 

113(112)    Second  leg  less  than  six-segmented 116 


XU  (lis) 


Shell  with  fine  longitudinal  striations  when  in  glycerin.  Max- 
illary palps  of  male  enormously  thickened,  their  fingers  fully 
as  thick  as  the  stem  (Fig.  1300  d), 

Candona  fabaeformis  Fischer  1854. 

Length  x.oo  to  1.26 mm.,  height 
0.47  to  0.50  mm.,  width  0.49  to  0.51 
nun.  Shell  yellowish  transparent, 
strongly  compressed,  the  left  valve 
overlapping  the  right  at  both  ex- 
tremities, and  ako  with  dorsal 
flanges.  Furca  ten  times  as  long 
as  wide,  straight.  Abundant  in 
small  pools  in  March,  April,  and 
September.    Georgia,  lUmois. 

Fig.  1300. 
Candona  fabaeformis.  (a)  Side  view  of 
male,  X  30;  (6)  Side  view  of  female, 
X  30;   (c)   Furca;    (d)  Right  max- 
illary palp  of  male,  X  75* 


"S  (114) 


Shell  without  fine  longitudinal  striations.    Maxillary  palp  of  male 
with  finger  about  one-half  as  thick  as  stem  (Fig.  130 1  c). 

Candona  acuminata  Fisdier  1854. 

Length  1.20  to  1.50  mm.,  height  0.60  nun.,  width 
0.46  to  0.50  mm.  Posterior  extremity  of  shell  sharply 
pointed.  Dorsally  about  as  Candona  fabaeformis ^  but 
less  compressed,  and  dorsal  flanges  weaker.  Furca 
eight  times  as  long  as  wide,  decidedly  curved,  and 
much  the  broader  at  its  base.  River  shores  and 
ponds  with  rich  vegetation;  April,  May,  and  Septem- 
ber.   Texas. 

Fig.  1 301. 

Candona  acuminata,    (a)  Left  shell  of  female.  X  aoi 

ib)  Furca:  (()  Left  maxillary  palp  of  male. 
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116  Shell  decidedly  arched  dorsally,  much  the  highest  in  the  middle 

(Fig.  13 D2  a).    .    .    .     Candona  Candida  O.  F.  MUller  1785. 

Length  1.05  to  1.20  mm.,  height  0.60  mm.  Second  leg 
four  or  indistinctly  five-segmented.  Furca  five  times  as 
long  as  average  width,  decidedly  curved.  Males  uncom- 
mon. Shallow,  temporary  ponds  and  ditches;  April  and 
September.    Massachusetts. 

Fio.  1302. 
Candima  Candida,    (a)  Side  view  of  female,  X  29;  (6)  Fuica  of 

female,  X  75. 
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CHAPTER  XXV 
HIGHER   CRUSTACEANS   (MALACOSTRACA) 

By  a.  E.  ORTMANN 
Curator  0/  Invertebrate  Zoology,  Carnegie  Museum,  Pittsburgh. 

To  the  higher  Crustaceans  (subclass  Malacostraca)  belong  such 
fonns  as  the  sow-bugs,  scuds,  shrimps,  prawns,  crayfishes  or  craw- 
fishes, and  crabs.  These  popular  names  are  not  sharply  defined,  but 
it  appears  convenient  to  restrict  the  name  sow-bugs  to  the  Isopods, 
that  of  the  scuds  to  the  Amphipods.  For  the  Mysidacea,  the  term 
opossimi-shrimps  has  been  introduced,  while  the  names  shrimps  and 
prawns  belong  to  certain  Decapods,  and  are  almost  synonyms:  the 
former  is  now  used  chiefly  for  the^smaller  forms,  the  latter  for 
the  larger  ones.  Crayfishes  and  Crawfishes  are  the  Decapods  of  the 
genera  Cambarus  and  Potamobim.  Often  for  these  also  the  name 
crabs  is  used,  but  this  is  a  misnomer,  and  it  should  be  restricted  to 
marine  forms  of  the  type  of  the  common  edible  blue  crab. 

The  great  majority  of  the  Malacostraca  belong  to  the  sea, 
occurring  in  all  regions,  near  the  shore  as  well  as  on  the  bottom 
of  the  deep  sea,  and  floating  and  swimming  on  the  surface.  But  a 
considerable  mmiber  have  entered  the  fresh  water,  and  are  foimd 
in  rivers,  creeks,  ponds,  lakes,  etc.  A  few  forms  are  known, 
which  live  parasitic  upon  other  aquatic  creatures. 

They  are  omnivorous,  feeding  on  vegetable  and  animal  matter, 
both  living  and  dead,  but  dead  and  d6caying  matter  is  preferred 
by  most  of  them.  Asellus  (of  the  Iscjpods)  distinctly  prefers  de- 
caying vegetable  matter,  while  Palaimonias  (of  the  Decapods) 
seems  to  be  specialized  as  a  mud-eater:  at  any  rate,  the  peculiar 
hair-tufts  on  the  claws  probably  serve  the  same  purpose  as  in  the 
allied  tropical  forms,  where  it  has  been  observed  that  they  are 
used  in  gathering  mud,  like  a  small  brush. 

Generally,  the  fresh-water  Malacostraca  are  not  very  conspicu- 
ous, some  because  they  are  rather  small  and  easily  escape  detec- 
tion, while  others,  which  are  larger,  keep  in  hiding,  under  stones 
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and  logs,  in  holes,  or  among  vegetation.  But  they  are  present 
practically  everywhere,  and  in  most  bodies  of  water,  even  small 
ones,  one  or  several  forms  may  be  expected  to  occur.  Certain 
forms  (burrowing  crayfishes)  do  not  live  in  open  water,  but  burrow 
in  the  ground,  going  down  to  the  ground-water;  their  presence  is 
indicated  by  piles  of  mud,  brought  out  of  the  holes. 

Fresh-water  Malacostraca  are  found,  with  exception  of  the  An- 
tarctic regions,  practically  all  over  the  world,  including  the  Arctic, 
but  naturally  are  most  abundant  in  the  tropics.  A  number  of 
groups  are  distinctly  characteristic  of  temperate  climates,  and  at 
least  one  group  (genus  CambaruSy  crayfish)  has  reached  its  highest 
development  in  North  America.  Here  Malacostraca  are  foimd 
everywhere,  but  chiefly  in  the  interior  basin  with  its  great  and 
diversified  river  systems.  They  become  rather  scarce  on  the  west- 
em  plains  and  in  the  arid  regions,  but  are  not  entirely  missing 
there.  The  various  forms  are  adapted  to  different  surroimdings; 
some  prefer  large  rivers,  others  creeks  or  ponds,  or  small  pools, 
springs,  and  even  subterranean  waters. 

They  belong  to  very  different  groups  of  the  subclass  Malacos- 
traca. The  latter  has  been  divided,  in  the  more  recent  systems, 
into  ten  orders,  and  of  these  four  possess  representatives  in  our 
fresh  waters:  Isopoda,  Amphipoda,  Mysidacea,  and  Decapoda. 
These  differ  very  much  in  their  outer  features,  in  general  shape 
of  body,  size,  color,  and  details  of  morphology,  so  that  it  is  hard 
to  give  a  short  general  account  of  their  characters. 

The  body  may  be  only  a  few  millimeters  long,  up  to  one  or  two 
centimeters  (Isopods,  Amphipods),  or  it  may  be  somewhat  longer 
(Mysidacea  and  some  Decapods),  while  in  other  cases  (prawns  and 
crayfishes  among  the  Decapods)  it  may  reach  the  considerable 
length  of  ten  centimeters  and  over.  In  the  smaller  forms,  the 
color  is  generally  inconspicuous,  whitish  or  grayish,  often  more  or 
less  transparent.  The  larger  forms  have  more  distinct  colors, 
which  may  become  quite  brilliant  in  certain  parts  of  the  body:  the 
large  claws  of  the  genus  Palaemon  (prawns)  are,  in  the  male  sex, 
often  red,  blue  or  purple.  The  crayfishes  are,  in  general,  of  green- 
ish or  brownish  olive  tints,  but  as  a  rule  adult  males  are  more 
vividly  colored,  and  in  some  species  the  adult  male  assumes  a  color 
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entirely  different  from  the  greenish  female  and  young:  lighter  or 
darker  red.  At  least  two  species  are  remarkable  for  their  striking 
color  in  both  sexes:  one  is  red,  the  other  is  beautifully  blue. 

The  moipholc^cal  characters  of  the  Malacostraca  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

,-''\  r 


The  body  is  enclosed  in  a  comparatively  hard  shell,  which  is 
articulated,  forming  a  nxmaber  of  successive  segments  or  somites, 
which  have  a  very  constant  number.  Each  somite  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  ring,  which,  however,  is  not  completely  circular,  but  the 
upper  part,  called  tergum  or  tergite,  is  convex,  while  the  lower, 
sternum  or  stemite,  is  rather  flat.  The  two  unite  on  each  side, 
the  tergite  projecting  over  the  stemite,  and  this  projecting  part  is 
called  the  pleuron.  All  these  parts  (as  well  as  the  appendages) 
consist  of  a  hornlike  substance,  called  chitin,  very  often  reinforced 
by  a  considerable  amount  of  calcareous  matter. 

In  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  we  have  a  headpiece,  to  which  are 
added  several  more  or  less  obscure  somites  that  are  chiefly  indi- 
cated by  their  ap[>endages.  As  the  foremost  ap[>endage  we  may 
regard  the  eyes  (c  in  Fig.  1303).  These,  however,  may  not  be  true 
appendages.  Then  follow  two  pairs  of  feelers,  called  antennulae 
(antl)  and  antennae  (ant);  one  pair  of  mandibles  (mand),  and  two 
pairs  (first  and  second)  of  maxillae  (max). 

Behind  these  parts  the  segmented  body  begins,  including  fifteen 
somites,  which  all  (barring  reductions)  bear  appendages,  with  the 
exception  of  the  last,  the  telson  (().    According  to  the  appendages. 
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the  body  is  distinctly  divided  into  two  parts:  the  anterior,  thorax 
or  trunk  (/A),  comprising  the  first  eight  somites;  the  posterior, 
abdon;ien  (oftd),  with  the  six  following  (to  which  the  telson  is  added). 

The  appendages  of  the  thorax  are  called  thoracic  limbs.  Some 
or  all  of  the  first  three  of  them  are  in  many  cases  specialized  as 
maxillipeds  (tnaxp),  and  in  this  case  the  following  five  are  called 
peraeopods  (perp).  The  abdominal  appendages  are  called  pleopods 
{plp)y  but  those  of  the  last  (sixth)  pair  are  often  differentiated  in  a 
peculiar  way,  so  as  to  form  with  the  telson  a  caudal  fan,  and  in 
this  case  the  name  uropods  (urp)  is  used  for  them. 

The  detail-structure  of  the  appendages  of  the  different  regions 
of  the  body  is  very  different.  The  eyes  (only  doubtfidly  regarded 
as  appendages)  may  be  entirely  sessile,  or  may  be  elevated  upon 
short,  subcylindrical,  more  or  less  movable  eye-stalks.  The  an- 
tennulae  have  an  articulated  base,  with  one  or  two  terminal,  articu- 
lated branches  (flagella).  The  antennae  have  an  articulated  basal 
part,  with  one  terminal,  articulated  flagellum,  and  often  the  basal 
part  has  a  lateral  scalelike  process:  the  antennal  scale  or  scapho- 
cerite. 

The  mandible  consists  of  a  more  or  less  soUd  part,  to  which  an 
articulated  palpus  may  be  attached.  The  maxillae  are  of  various 
shapes,  and  are  probably  to  be  regarded  as  modified  anterior 
thoracic  appendages.  They  consist  of  an  inner  and  an  outer 
branch  (endopodite  and  exopodite),  which,  however,  are  often 
augmented  by  certain  parts  belonging  originally  to  the  gill  appa- 
ratus. 

The  most  marked  difference  is  between  the  thoracic  and  the  ab- 
dominal appendages.  The  former  consist  originally  of  a  larger, 
seven- join  ted  inner  branch  (endopodite),  and  a  smaller,  articu- 
lated outer  branch  (exopodite),  but  the  latter  may  be  absent. 
The  seven  joints  of  the  endopodite  are  rather  constant,  although 
some  of  them  may  become  united,  or  others  may  be  subdivided. 
They  have  received  separate  names,  which  are,  from  the  proximal 
to  the  distal  end:  coxa,  basis,  ischium,  merus,  carpus,  propodus, 
dactylus  (or  coxopodite,  basipodite,  etc.).  In  certain  thoracic 
limbs,  the  last  two  joints  (propodus  and  dactylus)  assimie  a  pecu- 
liar position;  forming  a  chela  (pinchers,  claws) . 
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The  typical  pleopods  consist  of  a  simple  basal  part,  with  two  sub- 
equal,  terminal,  articulated  branches.  But  in  many  cases  differen- 
tiations and  reductions  are  observed,  the  most  important  being 
that  of  the  uropods,  referred  to  above,  and  the  transformation  of 
certain  pleopods  into  copulatory  organs  in  the  male. 

In  certain  forms  (Mysidacea  and  Decapoda)  the  dorsal  shell  of 
the  most  anterior  part  of  the  body  (head)  is  produced  backward, 
and  covers  more  or  less  the  thoracic  somites  in  the  shape  of  a  shield, 
curved  down  over  the  sides,  which  is  called  the  cephalothorax  or 
carapace  (car).  Very  of  ten,  the  carapace  has  a  median  anterior 
projection,  called  the  rostrum  (r). 

The  branchial  apparatus  of  the  Isopods  is  formed  by  the  pleo- 
pods. In  all  other  groups  special  appendages  (gills)  of  the  thoracic 
somites  assume  this  function;  they  may  be  attached  to  the  sides 
of  the  thorax,  or  to  the  basal  parts  of  the  thoracic  limbs. 

The  genital  openings  of  the  male  are  always  originally  on  the 
coxopodite  of  the  eighth  trunk-leg  (or  fifth  peraeopod),  those  of  the 
female  on  the  sixth  (or  third  peraeopod),  but  in  certain  cases  either 
one  of  these  may  shift  to  the  stemite. 

All  Malacostraca  of  the  fresh  water  have  separate  sexes,  and 
very  often  the  males  are  distinguished  by  secondary  sexual  char- 
acters (size,  color,  development  of  claws).  Copulation,  or  rather 
conjugation,  seems  to  take  place  in  all  of  them,  although  this  has 
been  observed  in  detail  only  in  very  few  forms:  it  is  best  known  in 
the  crayfishes. 

Propagation  is  by  eggs.  In  the  smaller  forms  (Isopoda,  Amphi- 
poda,  Mysidacea),  very  little  is  known  about  propagation  and 
development,  and  with  regard  to  the  North  American  forms  of 
these  groups  investigations  are  altogether  lacking.  But  from  what 
is  known  of  exotic,  chiefly  European,  forms  it  is  probable  that  in  all 
the  eggs  are  carried  by  the  female  for  a  certain  period,  before  the 
young  are  set  free.  In  the  Isopods,  the  female  develops  during 
the  breeding  season  peculiar  lamellae  at  the  base  of  some  thoracic 
legs  (four  pairs  in  Asellus),  which  serve  to  cover  and  to  hold  the  eggs. 
In  the  Amphipods  and  Mysidacea  similar,  but  greatly  variable,  de- 
vices are  present.     In  the  Decapods,  no  such  apparatus  is  known. 
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but  here  the  eggs  are  attached  to  the  pleopods  and  are  carried 
under  the  abdomen  of  the  mother  till  the  yoimg  are  ready  to  hatch. 

Within  these  brood-pouches  the  embryonal  development  takes 
place.  After  the  young  have  reached  a  more  or  less  advanced 
stage,  they  leave  the  egg,  but  always  remain  a  certain  time  in  the 
brood-room  of  the  mother.  In  the  Isopods  (Asellus)  the  young 
leave  the  egg  at  a  rather  early  stage,  and  they  have  yet  to  imdergo 
considerable  changes;  in  the  other  groups  the  larva  hatches  in  a  more 
advanced  stage,  and  the  subsequent  changes  are  slight.  In  none 
of  our  fresh-water  crustaceans  are  free  swimming  larvae  known,  but 
these  might  be  present  in  the  families  Atyidae  and  Palaemonidae, 
in  which  such  have  been  observed  in  their  allied  marine  forms. 

Of  the  Ufe  history  of  the  Isopods,  Amphipods,  Mysidacea,  and 
most  of  the  Decapods,  practically  nothing  is  known.  However,  in 
the  Decapod-genus  Cambarus  (crayfishes)  more  complete  informa- 
tion is  at  hand. 

After  hatching,  the  young  crayfishes  remain  for  a  short  time 
with  the  mother,  but  soon  leave  her,  and  grow  in  the  beginning  at 
a  rather  rapid  rate,  each  increase  in  size  being  connected  with  a 
moulting  of  the  shell.  Later,  they  grow  less  rapidly,  and,  after  the 
first  summer,  we  may  distinguish,  in  general,  a  spring  and  an 
autumn  moult.  The  total  length  of  life  seems  to  be  several  years: 
four,  five,  or  even  more.  Sexual  maturity  may  be  reached  within 
the  first  year,  at  least  in  some  species.  Males  and  females  attain 
about  the  same  size,  but  in  most  species  (except  the  burrowing) 
the  male  possesses  much  stronger  chelae  than  the  female. 

A  very  peculiar  difference  is  foimd  among  the  males,  which  at 
first  was  believed  to  be  dimorphism,  but  has  now  been  recognized 
as  alternating  conditions  in  the  life  of  the  same  individual.  Males 
of  the  first  form  have  been  distinguished  from  males  of  the  second 
form;  the  former  is  the  fully  developed  and  sexually  potent  form, 
while  the  latter  is  an  impotent  form.  Generally  speaking  the  first 
form  is  assumed  by  the  male  in  autumn,  and  lasts  through  the 
winter  (copulating  season),  while  the  other  is  assumed  in  spring, 
and  lasts  through  the  summer.  Yoimg  males,  in  their  first  summer, 
are  always  of  the  second  form.  The  difference  between  these  two 
forms  is  seen  in  the  sexual  organs:  in  the  .nales  of  the  second  form 
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these  organs  are  softer,  the  homy  tips  are  undeveloped,  and  the 
copulatory  hooks  on  the  ischiop>odites  of  the  peraeopods  are  small. 

According  to  the  general  rule,  that  the  males  assume  the  first 
form  in  autumn,  the  copulating  season  falls  in  the  autunm,  and 
copulation  may  be  repeated  in  the  winter  months.  The  male 
seizes  the  female  and  holds  it,  stemites  against  stemites,  chiefly 
by  the  aid  of  the  hooks  of  the  ischiopodites  of  the  peraeopods. 
The  sperm  is  discharged  and  stored  in  the  female's  anntdus  ven- 
traliSy  a  pocket  on  the  thoracic  sternum,  which  thus  serves  as 
receptaculum  seminis.  Oviposition  takes  place  later,  generally  in 
spring. 

This  seasonal  cycle,  as  described,  is  not  observed  in  all  species, 
but  there  are  some,  in  which  the  alternation  of  the  two  forms  of 
the  male  is  irregular  and  not  connected  with  the  seasons,  and 
where  copulation  and  oviposition  are  also  irregular.  It  has  been 
foimd  that  regularity  of  the  annual  cycle  is  connected  with  a  habi- 
tat in  water  which  is  subject  to  regular  and  considerable  seasonal 
changes  of  temperature  (species  living  in  rivers  and  ponds),  while 
irregularity  of  the  life-cycle  is  found  among  those  which  live  pref- 
erably in  water  with  slight  temperature  changes  and  that  at  the 
same  time  is  rather  cool  (species  of  mountain  streams  and  of  cool 
springs  or  groundwater). 

The  fresh-water  Malacostraca  depend  entirely  upon  the  presence 
of  water,  and  cannot  leave  the  water  as  a  rule.  This  holds  good 
for  the  Isopoda,  Amphipoda,  and  Mysidacea,  and  also  for  the 
Atyidae  and  Palaemonidae  among  the  Decapoda.  In  the  water,  the 
Isopods  (except  the  parasitic  forms)  crawl  aroimd  on  the  bottom, 
imder  stones,  or  climb  among  water  weeds,  but  do  not  move  by 
swimming.  The  Amphipods  are  very  lively  in  their  movements, 
which  consist  chiefly  of  swimming,  often  lying  upon  the  side.  The 
swimlning  is  often  done  in  jerks,  by  curving  and  stretching  the 
compressed  body.  They  move  also  by  climbing  among  water  weeds, 
but  hardly  ever  by  crawling.  All  Mysidacea  are  distinctly  swim- 
ming forms,  and  so  are  the  Atyidae  and  Palaemonidae  among  the 
Decapods,  while  the  movements  of  the  crayfishes  are  of  various 
kinds,  but  fall  under  two  main  heads:  crawling  and  swimming. 
The  first  is  the  general  mode  of  locomotion.    It  is  not  very  rapid 
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and  may  take  place  in  all  three  directions:  forward,  backward, 
and  sideward.  More  rarely  the  crayfishes  move  by  swimming,  and 
chiefly  so  when  alarmed  and  trying  to  escape;  this  swimming  is 
always  backward,  and  is  effected  by  quickly  repeated  strokes  of 
the  abdomen.  This  kind  of  locomotion,  however,  is  kept  up  only 
for  short  distances. 

With  regard  to  the  habitat,  not  much  detail  is  known  in  the  iso- 
pods  and  amphipods.  They  seem  to  prefer  more  quiet  bodies  of 
water,  small  streams  and  springs,  to  the  larger  rivers.  Some  of 
them  are  not  very  particular  as  to  their  habitat,  and  consequently 
possess  a  very  wide  geographical  distribution,  while  others  are  very 
restricted,  possibly  on  accoimt  of  special  habitat  preferences.  The 
only  Mysidacean  foimd  in  North  America  {Mysis  relicta)  inhabits 
the  Great  Lakes  to  a  considerable  depth  (as  do  two  species  of  the 
Amphipod-genus  Pontoporeia).  The  genus  PcUaefnan  of  the  Deca- 
pods is  known  only  from  our  largest  rivers  (Mississippi  and  Ohio). 

In  the  genus  CambaruSy  very  complex  conditions  are  observed 
and  the  different  species  differ  considerably  in  their  ecology.  Al- 
though they  all  need  water  for  their  existence,  it  is  a  general  rule 
that  all  crayfishes  are  able  to  leave  the  water  temporarily,  and 
some  may  stay  out  of  the  water  for  a  considerable  time,  and  do  so 
habitually.  Of  course,  in  order  to  moisten  their  gills,  they  always 
have  to  return  to  the  water. 

In  the  water,  the  crayfishes  try  to  hide,  either  imder  rocks,  logs, 
water  weeds,  etc.,  or  they  construct  artificial  hiding  places  (holes 
and  burrows).  The  latter  tendency  is,  as  will  be  seen,  especially 
developed  in  certain  ecological  groups.  In  connection  with  this 
tendency  to  hide  probably  is  the  fact  that  the  crayfishes  seem  to  be 
more  or  less  nocturnal. 

With  regard  to  their  ecological  preferences,  different  types  have 
been  distinguished  in  the  genus  Cambarus.  These  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

I.  Species  living  in  quiet  waters:  slowly  running,  large  rivers, 
ponds,  lakes.  To  this  group  belongs  chiefly  the  subgenus  Cam- 
bartiSy  and  its  distribution  over  the  coastal  plains  and  the  interior 
basin  expresses  this  ecological  habit,  since  here  such  conditions  are 
pre-eminently  found.    But  certain  species  of  the  subgenus  Faxonius 
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also  prefer  these  surroundings.     These  species  are  content  with 
hiding  under  other  objects,  and  make  holes  only  incidentally. 

2.  Species  living  preferably  in  water  with  a  rather  strong  current. 

(a)  Species  of  the  larger  rivers.  The  subgenus  Faxonius  is  typi- 
cal for  this  habitat,  and  the  location  of  its  center  of  distribution  in 
the  central  basin  with  its  large  rivers  expresses  this. 

(b)  Species  living  in  small  streams  of  the  uplands.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  this  habitat  belong  chiefly  to  the  subgenus  Barionius, 
and  its  distribution  over  the  Appalachian  Mountains  and  the  Alle- 
gheny and  Cumberland  Plateau  clearly  indicates  this. 

Of  course,  there  are  all  transitions  between  habitats  (a)  and  (ft), 
as  many  of  the  river  species  go  well  up  into  the  head-waters,  and 
vice  versa.  Yet  the  original  differentiation  in  the  habitat  of  the 
subgenera  Faxonius  and  Bartonius  is  very  evident.  All  these  spe- 
cies in  running  water  are  good  burrowers,  and  they  generally  ex- 
cavate holes  under  protecting  stones,  etc.  In  some  of  the  species 
from  the  mountain  streams  this  faculty  of  burrowing  is  rather  highly 
developed,  and  leads  us  to  the  next  ecological  type. 

3.  Burrowing  species  ('*  chimney  builders  ") .  These  species  have 
retired  from  the  open  water  into  the  ground  water,  and  one  may 
understand  the  origin  of  this  peculiar  habit  by  imagining  that 
forms  in  the  small  upland  streams,  with  well-developed  burrowing 
faculties,  were  fol-ced,  in  periods  of  draught,  when  the  streams  in- 
habited by  them  began  to  dry  up,  to  dig  down  in  the  bed  into  the 
gravel  and  mud,  to  reach  the  water.  Or  one  may  imagine,  that 
they  ascended  in  the  streams  up  to  the  sources,  and  went  under 
ground,  where  the  water  appears  in  the  shape  of  springs.  In  a 
nimiber  of  species  this  tendency  has  been  carried  to  an  extreme,  and 
it  is  known  that  these  Uve  habitually  under  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  in  the  ground-water,  where  they  excavate  more  or  less  com- 
plex systems  of  holes,  burrows,  or  tunnels,  which  open  upon  the 
surface  in  one  or  mor-^  openings.  These  burrows  are  built  by  the 
crayfish,  by  using  the  chehe  in  digging  (hence  the  similarity  of  the 
chelae  in  both  sexes),  and  the  material  removed,  mud,  clay,  etc., 
is  carried  to  the  surface,  where  it  is  piled  up  around  the  mouth  of 
the  burrow  in  irregular  or  regular  piles,  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  **mud  chimneys."    These  burrows  and  chiefly  the  mud 
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chimneys  have  attracted  much  attention,  and  the  idea  has  been 
advanced  that  the  chimneys  are  constructed  by  the  crayfish  for  a 
certain  definite  (useful)  purpose.  But  recent  investigations  seem  to 
point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  regular  shape  of  the  chimneys, 
when  present,  is  accidental,  and  the  mud  piles  are  nothing  but  the 
natural  product  of  the  burrowing,  disposed  of  in  the  most  con- 
venient way  (aroimd  the  mouth  of  the  hole).  The  burrows  them- 
selves are  rather  irregular,  more  or  less  complex,  and  consist  of 
simple  tunnels,  often  branching,  and  one  or  more  pockets,  or  widen- 
ings  of  the  timnel.  They  go  down  into  the  ground  from  one  to 
several  feet,  but  always  deep  enough  as  to  contain  ground-water,  at 
least  at  the  bottom. 

Burrowing  species  are  found  chiefly  in  the  subgenus  Bartanitis, 
and  form  a  very  well  defined  morphological  group,  and  it  is  just 
this  group  of  this  subgenus,  which  has  spread  out  from  the  original 
territory  (the  mountains),  and  has  descended  into  the  plains.  On 
the  western  and  southwestern  plains  is  found  another  group  of 
burrowers  which  belong  to  the  subgenus  Cambarm. 

Another  special  ecological  group  should  not  be  forgotten.  These 
are  the  cave  species.  With  the  exception  of  the  Mysidacea,  all 
our  fresh-water  Malacostraca  have  developed  certain  forms  which 
are  adapted  to  the  life  in  subterranean  waters,  and  live  in  caves, 
springs,  artesian  wells,  etc.  This  peculiar  habitat  has  affected 
their  structure  greatly,  and  the  most  important  and  interesting 
feature  is  the  loss  of  the  eyes.  Some  of  these  forms  are  entirely 
blind,  having  lost  the  visual  elements  of  the  eyes  (pomea  and  pig- 
ment), while  in  others  the  reduction  is  only  partial. 

Among  the  Isopods,  the  only  North  American  fresh-water  form, 
belonging  to  the  Cirolanidae,  is  a  blind  subterranean  form  {Ciro- 
lanides  texensis,  Fig.  1304).  Of  the  Asellidae,  some  live  in  caves  and 
have  suffered  the  loss  of  the  eyes.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
genus  Caecidotea,  the  species  of  which  have  been  found  in  caves  of 
Virginia,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  in 
subterranean  waters  in  Texas.  MancaselluSj  which  possesses  eyes, 
has  often  been  found  in  caves  or  in  streams  issuing  from  caves;  it  also 
lives  in  the  Great  Lakes. 
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The  fresh-water  Amphipods  are  remarkable  for  the  development  ol 
eyeless  cave  forms;  in  fact,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  among  them 
toward  miderground  life.  Of  the  20  species  known,  10  or  11  seem 
to  be  inhabitants  of  caves,  wells,  or  springs.  Not  all  of  them  have 
the  eyes  reduced, but  the  species  of  the  generaiCrangonyXySlygonecUs, 
and  Apocrangonyx  are  actually  blind,  and  there  is  a  blind  species 
in  each  of  the  genera  Eucrangonyx  and  Gammarus,  while  the  other 
species  of  these  two  genera  show  all  transitional  stages  from  well- 
developed  eyes  to  more  or  less  reduced  eyes.  The  correlation  be- 
tween subterranean  life  and  reduction  of  the  eyes  is  very  evident  in 
this  group. 

The  only  species  of  the  decapod-family  Atyidae  found  in  the 
United  States,  Palaemonias  ganteri  (Fig.  131 1),  is  a  blind  cave-form, 
and  it  was  discovered  only  recently  (1901)  in  the  waters  of  Mam- 
moth Cave  in  Kentucky.  This  form  has  eye-stalks,  but  the  visual 
elements  of  the  eye  are  gone.  This  is  an  extremely  interesting 
form  on  account  of  its  primitive  structure  as  well  as  its  geographical 
relations.  Most  of  the  members  of  this  family,  which  is  strictly  a 
fresh-water  group,  are  found  in  the  tropical  and  subtropical  regions 
of  both  hemispheres,  but  a  form  very  closely  allied  to  the  American 
is  known  from  caves  in  Camiola,  Austria. 

In  the  family  Palaemonidae  is  included  Palaemoneies  antrorunty 
which  was  discovered  in  an  artesian  well  in  Texas.  Also  this  species 
is  provided  with  eye-stalks,  but  the  eyes  themselves  are  obliterated. 

Within  the  genus  Cambarus  of  the  family  Potamobiidae,  five 
cave  species  are  known.  They  are  all  blind,  but  the  eye-stalks  re- 
main. These  species  belong  to  diflferent  subgenera,  and  the  best 
known  is  the  famous  blind  crayfish  of  Mammoth  Cave  in  Ken- 
tucky {Cambarus  pelliicidus) ,  which  is  also  found  in  other  caves 
in  Kentucky  and  in  Indiana.  It  belongs  to  the  subgenus  Fax- 
onius,  and  represents  a  rather  ancient  type,  so  that  we  are  jus- 
tified in  regarding  it  as  an  old  immigrant  into  the  subterranean 
waters.  Three  species  (C.  hamulalus,  C.  setosuSj  and  C.  ayersi) 
belong  to  the  subgenus  Bartanius,  representing  a  primitive  section 
of  it.  The  first  of  these  is  found  in  Nickajack  Cave  in  eastern 
Tennessee,  while  the  two  others  are  from  caves  in  the  Ozark  region 
in  Missouri.    These  three  species  also  must  be  old  immigrants  into 
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the  caves.  The  fifth  of  the  blind  species  is  C.  acheroniis,  found  in 
caves  in  Florida.  This  belongs  to  the  subgenus  Cambarus,  and  is 
a  member  of  a  rather  highly  advanced  section  of  the  subgenus 
which  is  common  on  the  coastal  plain,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
more  recent  addition  to  the  cave  fauna. 

The  economic  value  of  the  fresh-water  Malacostraca  is  very 
different  in  the  different  groups.  While  the  isopods,  amphipods, 
and  Mysidacea  are  small,  the  decapods  are  larger,  but  also  of  these 
the  Atyidae  and  certain  Palaemonidae  attain  only  a  medium 
size.  These  groups  naturally  have  only  an  inferior  value  for  man, 
and  are  generally  overlooked  and  neglected.  Of  the  larger  forms, 
certain  species  of  Palaemon  (prawns,  also  called  shrimps),  and  the 
crayfishes  have  attracted  attention,  and  are  used  by  man,  pri- 
marily as  food.  Although  this  is  generally  the  case  in  Europe  and 
with  a  number  of  tropical  forms,  in  North  America  they  are  not 
very  popular,  and  are  only  occasionally  eaten;  yet  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Potamobius  and  Cambarus  are  to  be  regarded  as  part 
of  the  natural  food  supply  of  tliis  country.  Other  uses,  for  instance 
as  fish  bait,  should  be  mentioned  incidentally. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  kind  of  damage  or  injury  done  to  man 
or  man's  work  has  also  been  noticed  in  so  far  as  certain  burrowing 
species  are  hable  to  damage  dams  or  levees,  or  to  interfere  with 
farming  operations.  The  latter  species  are  also  reported  to  be 
injurious  to  crops,  chiefly  to  sprouting  plants. 

In  the  general  economy  of  nature,  all  the  higher  crustaceans 
perform  a  twofold  task.  First,  on  account  of  their  general  habit 
of  devouring  masses  of  decaying  vegetable  and  animal  matter, 
they  are  to  be  counted  among  the  scavengers,  and  second,  they 
themselves  serve  as  food  for  other  animals.  They  are  most  impor- 
tant as  fish-food,  and  even  the  larger  forms  are  eaten  by  the  larger 
fishes.  In  addition,  a  number  of  other  creatures  feed  upon  them 
(amphibians,  water  snakes,  birds,  and  certain  mammals). 

Collecting  Malacostraca  is  comparatively  easy:  the  chief  thing 
is  to  ascertain  their  whereabouts.  This  is  done  along  the  banks 
of  streams,  ponds,  or  lakes  by  turning  over  stones  or  logs,  by 
investigating  overhanging  banks,  or  examining  bimches  of  water 
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weeds.  The  smaller  forms  may  be  taken  in  numbers  by  transfer- 
ring water  weeds,  dead  leaves  or  other  rubbish  foimd  on  the  bottom 
into  tubs  or  dishes,  and  picking  out  the  specimens  with  a  pair  of 
pincers.  The  larger  forms  must  be  caught  by  hand,  or  with  a 
small  dip-net  (minnow  netting).  For  many  forms  the  seine  is  a 
very  successful  implement. 

In  collecting  the  burrowing  crayfishes  sp>ecial  eflforts  are  neces- 
sary. It  sometimes  happens  that  the  crayfish  can  be  induced  to 
come  to  the  mouth  of  its  hole  by  destroying  the  entrance.  But 
generally  the  collector  should  not  hesitate  to  go  after  the  crayfish 
by  digging  it  out  Of  course,  a  spade  or  shovel  is  most  efficient, 
although  often  too  heavy  to  be  carried  along,  but  a  strong  garden- 
ers' trowel  is  very  convenient:  the  best  tool  is  a  so-called  pioneers' 
bayonet.  With  this  the  groimd  should  be  loosened  aroimd  the 
hole,  and  the  dirt  be  taken  out  with  the  hands,  care  being  taken 
always  to  follow  the  direction  of  the  hole.  By  digging  deep  enough 
(i  to  3  feet),  finally  the  pocket  will  be  reached,  in  which  the  cray- 
fish lives,  and  then  it  may  be  taken  out. 

Preservation  should  always  be  in  alcohol.  Formalin  should  be 
avoided,  except  in  cases  of  necessity.  Evea  then  the  specimens 
should  never  be  left  in  the  formalin  for  a  long  time:  it  hardens 
them  too  much,  makes  all  the  appendages  brittle,  and  renders 
them  unfit  for  safe  handling.  The  best  results  are  obtained  by 
killing  them  in  weak  alcohol  and  transferring  them  into  stronger 
(2  to  3  changes),  until  they  finally  are  in  75  to  80  per  cent  alcohol: 
when  so  treated  all  appendages  remain  soft  and  flexible  as  in  life. 

For  scientific  study  no  special  work  is  required  in  the  case  of 
the  larger  forms,  and  all  systematic  characters  may  be  seen  with 
the  bare  eyes  or  by  the  use  of  a  hand-lens.  In  the  smaller  forms 
it  is  necessary  to  study  the  appendages  separately.  They  should 
be  teased  out  under  a  dissecting  microscope  (using  two  pairs  of 
pincers)  and  mounted  in  the  usual  way  upon  microscopic  slides. 
Care  should  be  taken  that  the  appendages  are  taken  out  in  the 
proper  order,  so  that  they  do  not  become  mixed.  For  the  micro- 
scopic investigation  a  very  low  power  is  sufficient. 
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KEY   TO   NORTH    AMERICAN    FRESH-WATER   MALACOSTRACA 

1  (26)     Without  carapace,  but  first  thoracic  somite  coalesced  with  the  head. 

Eyes  (when  present)  sessile.    Thoracic  limbs  without  exopo^ 
dites,  first  pair  modified  as  maxillipeds a 

2  (11)     Body  depressed.     Pleopods  biramous,  uniform  in  shape,  with  excep- 

tion  of  the  uropods  and  the  anterior  pairs  of  the  male. 

Order  Isopoda.    .     3 

3  (4)     Uropods  lateral,  forming  with  the  telson  a  tail-fan. 

Family  Cirolantoae. 
Only  one  genus  and  one  species  in  the  United  States. 

Cirolanides  texensis  Benedict  1896. 

This  is  a  blind  form,  which  has  been  found  in  an  arte- 
sian well  in  Texas.  Ail  other  representatives  of  this 
family  are  marine.  Many  of  them  are  ectoparasites  on 
fishes. 

Fig.  X304.    Cirolanides  Uxensis  Benedict.    X  4. 
(After  Richardson.) 

4  (3)     Uropods  inserted  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  telson,  not  forming  a  tail- 

fan 5 

5  (10)     Pleopods  covered  by  a  thin  opercular  plate,  the  modified  first  pair. 

Body  synmietrical.    Free  living.    Family  Asellidae  .    .     6 
This  is  a  typical  fresh-water  family. 

6  (7)     Mandibles  without  a  palp.    Last  six  pairs  of  thoracic  legs  with  dacty- 

lus  biunguiculate Mancasellus  Harger. 

Five  species,  living  in  springs  and  caves,  some  in  rivers  and  lakes.    Eyes  present  in  all,  but 
small. 

7  (6)     Mandibles  with  a  three-jointed  palp.    Last  six  pairs  of  thoracic  legs 

with  dactylus  uniunguiculate 8 

8  (9)     Eyes  present.    Head  narrower  than  the  first  thoracic  segment.    Telson 

not  longer  than  broad Asellus  Geofifroy. 


Seven  species  in  rivers,  creeks,  ponds,  ditches, 
springs,  lakes.  Some  (as  Asellus  communis  Say) 
widely  distributed,  others  more  local.  Common  in 
ponds,  ditches,  etc.,  living  among  decaying  vegeta- 
ble matter. 


Fio.  1305.    Asellus  comntums  Say.    X  a*    (After  Smith.) 
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g  (8)  Eyes  wanting.  Head  not  nurrower  than  the  first  thoracic  segment. 
Ti'Ison  much  longer  than  broad.     .    .     CaecidoUa  Packard. 

Four  species,  in  caves,  springs  issuing  from  caves,  and  artesiui  wells, 

10  (5)  Plcopods  not  covered  by  an  opercular  plate.  Body  of  female  pecu- 
liarly deformed,  un symmetrical,  that  of  the  male  more  or 
less  normal  and  symmetrical.  Parasitic  upon  higher  crus- 
taceans       Family  Bopvridae. 

Only  one  genus  in  the  North  American  fresh  waters. 

Probopyrm  Giard  and  Bonnier. 


arineeroup:  the  only  genus 
the  fresh  water  of  North 
's  with  its  hosts,  beioR  found 
the  gills  and  in  the  gill  cs 


the  genera  Paiaemit- 
Thirce  species   1 

,.u,„'NeTHfl'^phirc  , 
Mississippi  River  in  L 


ig  the  Atlantic 


Kichard- 


il  (2)  Body  compressed.  Pleopods  divided  into  two  sets,  the  first  three 
pairs  with  multiarticulate  rami,  the  last  two  pairs  generally 
similar  to  the  uropods,  with  unsegmented  rami.  No  sexual 
modification  of  pleopods  in  the  male. 

Order  Amphipoda   .    ,     1 3 

I J  (15)     Antennulae  with  secondary  flagellum,     Telson  clef  I  or  entire.  .  ,     13 

13  (14)     Fifth  peraeopods  shorter  than  the  preceding.     Second  maxillipeds 

smaller  than   the  first.     Uropods  with   two  nearly  equal 

rami .     Family  Lysianassidae. 

Only  one  fresh-water  genus  in  North  America,  .  Pontoporeia  Kroyer. 

This  faoiily  is  chiefly  marine;  two  spe- 
des  live  in  rather  deep  water  of  the  lakes 
Superior  and  Michigan,  These  species 
are  closely  allied  to  certain  European 
fresh-water  forms,  and  probably  immi- 
graled  into  the  lakes  at  the  close  of  the 
elatiil  time. 

Fig,  1307,    Ponlatntia  ieyi  Smith.     X  4. 


14  (13)     Fifth  peraeopods  longer  than   the  preceding.     Second  maxillipeds 

generally  larger  than  the  first.     Uropods  with  two  unequal 
rami  or  without  rami.    ,    ,    .     Family  GammarIdae.    .     15 

A  family  reprcsentetl  both  in  the  sea  and  in  fresh  water,  and  containing  a  great  number  ol 

15  (10)     Telson  cleft      Uropods  biramous 16 

16  (19)    Inner  ramus  of  uropofis  rudimentary.     Telson  deft  not  more  than 

three-fourths  the  distance  to  the  base 17 
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17  (18)    Outer  ramus  of  third  uropods  uniarticulate. 

Eucrangonyx  Stebbing. 
Five  species  aie  known,  living  in  ponds,  springs,  and  wells.    Eyea  either  well  developed  ot 
more  o[  less  rudimenuty.    One  species  is  blind. 

18(17)     Outer  ramus  of  third  uropods  biarticulate NiphargusUay. 

A  single  spedes  in  caves  in  Tennessee,  with  the  eyes  wanting  or  vety  mdimentaiy. 

19  (16)     loner  ramus  of  uropods  not  rudimentary,  one-half  or  three-fourths 

as  long  as  the  outer.    Tclson  cleft  to  the  base  or  nearly  so. 
Gammarus  Fabricius. 

fiii  species  two  o(  them  {G.  /asciatus  Say 
and  G.  /inniKHi  Smith),  rather  abundant  in 
rivers,  lakes,  and  smaller  bodies  of  water. 
The  other  species  are  more  local.  Eyes 
present,  but  one  spedes  is  a  blind  cave- 
form  of  Cuba. 

Fic.  r]OS.    Gaxaunii  limKuui  Smith.     X  J. 
(Alter  SmiUi.) 

20  (15)     Telson  entire. 21 

21  (24)     Third  uropods  with  rami 21 

22  (23)    Third  uropods  uniramus.    Tebon  short  and  broad.    Crangonyx  Bate. 
Three  species  are  known,  all  without  eyes,  living  in  caves  and  wells,  and  with  very  local 

distribution  (Kentucky,  Indiana,  Connecticut.  Wisconsin). 

23  (22)     Third  uropods  hiramous,  inner  ramus  rudimentary,  outer  uniarticu- 

late.    Telson  long SlygaiucUs  Hay. 

Only  one  blind  spedes,  found  in  an  artesian  well  in  Texas. 

J4  (21)     Third  uropods  without  rami Apocrangonyx  Stebbing. 

One  spedes,  blind,  from  .1  well  in  Illinois. 

25  {12)     Antennulae  without  secondary  flagcUum.    Telson  entire.     Third  uri>- 

pods  uniramous Family  Ohchestudae. 

This  family  is  abundantly  represented  In  the  sea. 

OtJy  one  genus  and  species  in  the  fresh  water  of  North  America. 

Hyakila  knickerbockert  (Bate)  1862. 

This  spedes  possesses  a  very  wide 
range,  and  is  found  in  riven,  ponds  and 
lakes  from  Maine  to  Florida  and  Cali- 
fornia (and  extends  southward  into  Cen- 
tral America).  This  genus  (ffyaWla)  is 
remarkable  for  the  fact  that  all  lis  spe- 
des are  found  exclusively  in  fresh  water 
and  are  restricted  to  North  and  South 
America. 

Fio.  I J09.    nyadla  tnuirrbiickrri  Bate. 
X  s-    (Aim  Smith.) 

a6  (i)  With  a  carapace.  Eyes  upon  movable  eye-stalks.  Thoracic  limbs 
with  or  without  exopoditcs,  one,  two,  or  three  of  the  ante- 
rior pairs  modified  as  maxiUipeds 37 
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27  (28)     Carapace  coalesced  dorsally  with  not  more  than  three  of  the  thoracic 

somites.  Thoracic  limbs  with  natatory  exopodites,  first 
pair  modified  as  maxillipeds.  Pleopods  more  or  less  re- 
duced and  greatly  different  in  the  two  sexes.  Eggs  carried 
in  a  brood  pouch  at  the  base  of  the  thoracic  legs. 

Order  Mysidacea. 

This  order  forms  part  of  the  old  division  Schizopoda.  The  Mysidacea  live  chiefly  in  salt 
water.  The  system  of  this  group  needs  a  thorough  revision,  and  no  satisfactory  division  into 
larger  groups  (families)  has  been  published. 

Only  species  in  North  America.  .    .    .    Mysis  reJicta  Lov6n  1862, 


Fro.  1310.    Mysis  relicta  Lov6a.     X  a.    (After  Smith.) 

Very  few  Mysidacea  are  known  from  the  fresh  water,  and  the  present  is  identical  with  a 
species  living  in  lakes  in  northern  Europe  (Ireland,  Scandinavia,  Russia).  It  is  found,  in 
North  America,  under  similar  conditions,  in  the  lakes  Superior  and  Michigan,  down  to  a 
considerable  depth  (150  fathoms). 

In  Europe,  this  form  has  been  much  discussed,  and,  as  the  name  indicates,  was  supposed  to 
point  to  a  former  connection  between  the  sea  and  the  lakes  in  which  it  lives.  It  was  believed 
that  these  lakes  were  cut  off  from  the  sea.  and  became  fresh-water  lakes,  but  retained  part  of  the 
original  marine  fauna  adapted  to  the  fresh-water  conditions:  these  animals  were  called  "marine 
relics,"  and  Mysis  relicta  was  taken  for  one  of  the  most  prominent  examples  of  this  kind.  How- 
ever, this  theory  has  been  greatly  shaken  recently,  and,  as  far  as  it  corrcerns  the  North  American 
stock  of  Mysis  relicta,  there  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  it  is  a  marine  relic,  but  we  are  to  regard 
it  as  an  immigrant  into  the  Great  Lakes  in  gladal  times  (as  Lysianassa). 


28  (27)  Carapace  coalesced  dorsally  with  all  of  the  thoracic  somites.  Tho- 
racic limbs  rarely  with  exopodites,  the  first  three  pairs  modi- 
fied as  maxillipeds.  Pleopods  not  much  reduced,  and  not 
very  different  in  the  two  sexes,  except  the  anterior  ones. 
Eggs  carried  under  the  abdomen,  attached  to  the  pleopods. 

Order  Decapoda  .    .     29 


29  (34)     Body   and   rostrum    compresssed.      Pleura   of   second    abdominal 

somite  overlapping  those  in  front.  First  two  pairs  of  perae- 
opods  chelate.  Anterior  pleopods  of  the  male  not  trans- 
formed into  copulating  organs 30 
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30  (31)     Chelae  of  peraeopods  weak,  subequal,  fingers  with  terminal  hair- 
tufts Family  Atyidae. 

Only  species  in  North  America.   .    .    Palaemonias  ganteri  Hay  1903. 

A  t3rpical  and  char- 
— •  acteristic  fresh-water 
group,  abundant  in  the 
tropics,  but  certain 
forms  are  found  in  tem- 
p  e  r  a  t  e  regions,  and 
their  distribution  is 
quite  peculiar,  they 
being  found  at  rather 
isolated  localities,  re- 
mote from  each  other. 
This  discontinuity  is  a 
mark  of  antiquity  of 
the    group.      One    of 

r-.^  D  ;  ,    .TT         w        /»*.     TT     %  these  isolated  forms  is 

Fig.  131 1.    Palagmonias  ganttrt  Hay.     X  i.     (.\fterHay.)  found  in  North  Amer- 

ica, Palaemonias  ganteri 

Hay,  and  is  blind,  living  in  Mammoth  Cave  in  Kentucky.     The  nearest  place  where  related 

forms  arc  found  is  in  the  West  Indies. 


31  (30)     Chelae  of  peraeopods  inequal,  the  second  pair  larger,  often  much 

larger,  than  the  first,  and  very  strong.     Fingers  without 
terminal  hair- tufts.   .    .    .    Family  Palaemonidae   .    .     32 

A  family  abundant  in  the  sea,  but  also  of  great  importance  in  the  fresh  water.     All  transi- 
tional stages  between  life  in  the  sea  and  in  fresh  water  are  found  here. 


32  (33)     Mandible  without  palpus.     Second  pair  of  peraeopods  only  slightly 

larger  than  the  first,  both  of  them  rather  weak.     Size  of 
body  medium Palaemonetes  Heller. 

Contains  a  number  of  species 
which  live  in  salt  and  brackish 
water.  One  of  them  {P.  vulgaris 
Say)  is  found  along  our  Atlan- 
tic coast.  Other  spedes  have 
become  true  fresh-water  forms: 
Two  have  been  described  from 
the  United  States:  P.  paludosa 
Gibbes  and  P.  exilipes  Stimp- 
son,  both  from  Carolina,  but  they 
are   supposed    to  be    identical. 


Fic.  i3ii.     Palaemomles  exilipes  Silmpson.     X  i.     (After  Smith.) 


This  form  has  also  been  found  in  Florida,  in  the  Illinois  River,  and  in  Lake  Erie. 


33  (32)     Mandible  with  palpus.     Second  pair  of  peraeopods,  in  the  male, 

excessively  developed,   very  long  (often  longer  than   the 
whole  body),  with  strong  chelae.     Size  of  body  considerable. 

Paldemon  Fabricius. 

This  genus  (sometimes,  but  erroneously,  called  Bithynis)  is  extremely  abundant  in  the  fresh 
Water  of  the  tropics.  Only  one  species  is  recorded  from  the  United  States:  P.  ohionis  Smith, 
which  is  found  'vx  the  Mississippi  and  lower  Ohio  Rivers  (up  to  Cannelton,  Ind.).  Little 
more  is  known  at)out  this  spedes  than  that  it  exists  and  that  it  is  locally  used  as  food.  (Not 
even  a  figure  of  it  has  been  published.) 
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34  (19)  Body  subcylindrical  in  its  anterior  part,  abdomen  depressed.  Ros- 
trum depressed.  Pleura  of  second  abdominal  segment  not 
overlapping  those  in  front,  Fiist  three  pairs  of  peraeopods 
chelate,  the  first  pair  much  larger  than  the  others. 

Family  Potamobiidae  .    .     35 

Ad  exclusive  fresh-water  family  o[  oM  nge,  aniJ  the  most  important  group  of  hiKher  crusu- 
eeans  in  Ihe  fresh  waters  of  North  America.  Its  general  distribution  Encludes  Europe,  nonh- 
cutem  Asia,  Noitb  and  Central  America.  In  the  United  States  Ino  genera  are  found:  one, 
containing  a  few  fi[>edcs.  is  believed  to  be  identical  with  the  European  genus  (PolamMus);  the 
other  (Comia^uj)  is  restricted  to  America,  and  has  very  many  species.     The  differences  of 

9e  genera  are  found  chiefly  in  the  sexual  apparatus. 


In  uie  southern 
this  family  is  represented  by 
toims  are  missing.  This  peci 
chieSy  the  close  afSnily  of  the 
connection  of  the  southern  con 

Through  Huxley's  book  (iSg> 


..ustralia,  New  Zealand.  South  America,  and  Madagascar 
allied  one.  Parastaddae  while  in  the  tropical  belt  similar 
r  distribution   has  given  origin  to  much  speculation,  and 

his  faqiily  baa  become  a  standard  group  for  biological  study. 


35  C36)  Male  copulatory  organs  rather  simple.  Peraeopods  of  male  without 
hooks  on  the  ischiopodite.  Female  without  receptaculum 
seminis.     A   plcurobranchia  present  on   the   last   thoracic 

somite Polamobius  Leach. 

This  is  the  genus  which  includes  the  Euro- 
pean crayfishes,  frequently,  but  incorrectly, 
called  AsUcus.  It  posscEues  Gve  species  in 
North  America,  the  range  of  which  is  on  the 
western  Pacific  slope,  from  California  lo 
British  Columbia.  One  spedea  (P.  lambeli 
Girard),  has  cros.<«d  the  continental  divide 
in  the  region  of  Yellowstone  Park,  and  is 
found  on  both  sides  in  the  drainages  of  the 
upper   Columbia   River   and  of   the   upper 

The  European  spcdes  (about  six)  have 
frequently  been  subjects  of  systematic,  ana- 
tomical, biological,  and  cmbryological 
studies.  The  best  known  spcdes  is  the 
common  crayfish  of  Central  Europe,  Pam- 
mebius  ailMus  (Limueus). 


ington    and    Oreg 
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36  (3S)  Male  copulatory  organs  more  or  less  complex.  Same  peraeopods  of 
the  male  with  hooks  on  the  ischiopodite.  Female  with 
receptaculum  seminis  (annulus  ventralis)  upon  the  sternum 
of  the  thorax.     No  pleurobranchiae  present. 

Camharus  ErichsoD  .  .  37 
Reslricted  lo  North  America  east  o(  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  Mtxico,  Guatenuda, 
and  Cuba.  It  canlains  belween  seventy 
and  eighly  spedes.  which  (all  into  six  sub- 
geneia.  [our  of  which  are  represented  in 
the  United  States. 

The  geographical  distribution  o(  the 
Bpedes  ol  Cambaria  is  very  interesting, 
and  apt  to  (umish  evidence  for  the  geo- 
logiatl  changes  oF  our  river-systenu.  Thii 
genus  is  also  eminently  fit  Cot  ecological 
studies  on  account  of  the  great  diversity 
•  of  the   habit- preferences    of   the   single 

Besides  the  four  subgenera  treated  here, 
two  others  have  been  distinguished  (Para- 
cambanu  and  Protambarus),  but  they  do 
not  possess  representatives  in  the  Uoitecl 
SUles. 


The  most  common  species  in  the  eaatem 
United  States,  found  in  small  streams  of 
the  Appalachian  chain  from  Tennessee 
and  the  Carolinas  to  Maine  and  New 
Brunswick. 


37  (44)     Sexual  organs  of  male  with  n 


]  tips. 


38 


38  (43)  Third,  or  third  and  fourth,  peraeopods  of  the  male  with  hooks  on  the 
ischiopodite.  Sexual  organs  of  male  blunt  or  truncated, 
with  one  soft  tip,  and  several  short,  horny  teeth. 

Subgenus  Cambarus  Ortmann   .    .     39 

Distribution:  Chiefly  southern  and  southwestern  in  the  United  States. 

39(41)     Male  with  hooks  on  third  peraeopods 40 

40  C41)     Areola  narrow.     Chelae  elongated. 

Section  of  Cambarui  simulans  Faxon  1884. 


The  affol/j  h  the  pnstpricir.  kk 
Two  fLpecies  in  the  southwcsi 


■n  United  States  and  Meiico. 


41  (40)     Areola  obliterated  in  the  middle.     Chelae  short  and  broad. 

Section  of  Cambarus  gracilis  Bimdy  1876. 
Three  species,  burrowing  (orms,  on  the  coastal  plain  from  South  CaroUna  lo  Teiaa,  aiKl 
noithvvards  over  the  prairie  region  to  Wisconsin. 
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43  (39)     Male  with  hooks  on  the  third  and  fourth  peraeopods.    Chelae  elon- 
gated.    .    .    .     Section  of  Cambarus  blandingi  Harlan  1830. 


1^*^  About  seventeen  species,  falling  into  four  groups.  Histributed  over  the  Atlantic 

'|^[  and  Gulf  coastal  plain,  and  passing  up  the  Mississippi  valley  into  the  interior  basin. 
C.  blandingi  (Harlan)  is  the  type  species  of  this  group  and  of  the  whole  genus.  Its 
distribution  covers  practically  all  of  the  range  of  the  section.  The  other  species  are 
more  local,  and  some  of  them  are  probably  mere  local  races.  The  blind  spedes, 
C  acherontis  Loennberg,  from  Florida,  belongs  here. 

Species  of  lakes,  ponds,  or  sluggish  rivers,  avoiding  strong  current. 

Fig.  131 5.    Cafkharus  {Cambarus)  blandingi  Harlan.    Copulatory  organ  of  male.     X  4- 

( After  Faxon.) 

In  other  spedes,  the  homy  tips  of  these  organs  are  more  or  less  different,  and 
furnish  important  spedfic  characters. 


43  (38)     Second  and  third  peraeopods  of  the  male  with  hooks  on  the  ischiopo- 

dite.     Sexual  organs  of  male  with  one  soft,  and  two  homy, 
elongated  points Subgenus  Camharellus  Ortmann. 


Only  one  spedes  is  found  in  the  United  States:  C.  shufeldli  Faxon,  from  Louisi- 
ana; a  few  more  spedes  are  known  from  Mexico. 

This  spedes  appears  to  be  geographically  isolated  from  its  related  forms  (in 
Mexico) . 


Fig.   Z316.    Cambarus  {Camharellus)  Shufeldti  Faxon.    Copulatory  organ  of  male.      X  4. 

(After  Faxon.) 


44  (37)     Sexual  organs  of  male  with  two  tips,  one  soft,  the  other  homy. 


45 


45  (50)     Sexual  organs  rather  slender,  the  terminal  tips  more  or  less  elongated, 

straight  or  gently  curved.     Ischiopodite  of  third  peraeopods 
of  male  with  hooks,  rarely  also  that  of  fourth. 

Subgenus  Faxonius  Ortmann  .    .     46 

Distribution:  Pre-eminently  in  the  large  rivers  of  the  central  basin  (Mississippi  and  Ohio, 
and  thdr  tributaries).    Very  few  spedes  have  reached  the  Atlantic  drainage  system. 

46  (47)     Sexual  organs  of  male  with  the  tips  free  only  for  a  short  distance. 

Hooks  on  third,  or  on  third  and  fourth,  peraeopods. 

Section  of  Cambarus  limosus  Rafinesque  1817. 

Five  species,  of  which  C  limosus  (Rafinesque)  (very  generally  called  C.  c^ffinis  Say,  which 
name,  however,  is  a  synonym)  is  the  best  known:  it  is  found  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Alle- 
ghenies  in  rivers,  ponds,  canals,  from  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  to  Virginia.  The  allied 
spedes  are  found  at  a  great  distance  from  this,  in  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Missouri,  and  among 
them  is  the  blind  cave-species  C.  pellucidus  (Tellkampf). 


47  (46)     Sexual  organs  of  male  with  the  free  tips  longer.     Hooks  on  third 

peraeopods  only ...     48 
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48  (49)     Tips  of  sexual  organs  rather  straight. 

Section  of  Cambarus  propinquus  Girard  1852. 

About  ten  species  belong  here,  but  some  of  them  are  mere  local  races.  The 
most  important  ones  are  C.  propitufuus  Girard,  and  C.  rusticus  Girard,  both  found 
in  the  larger  and  smaller  rivers  of  the  interior  basin.  The  other  forms  also  belong 
to  these  river  systems,  but  extend  also  into  the  lower  Mississippi  drainage,  to  the 
Atlantic  side  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  and  to  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  system. 

Fig.  i3I7>    Cambarus   (Faxonius)  rusticus  Girard.    Copulatory  organ  of  male.     X  4« 

(After  Faxon.) 

A  species  characteristic  for  the  lower  Ohio  and  its  tributaries.     In  other  species 
the  copulatory  organs  are  more  or  less  different. 

49  (48)     Tips  of  sexual  organs  gently,  but  distinctly,  curved. 

Section  of  Cambarus  virilis  Hagen  1870. 

Twelve  species  arc  known,  but  again  some  may  be  only  local  forms.  C.  virilis  Hagen  pos- 
sesses a  wide  ran^e  in  the  rivers  of  the  central  basin  from  Arkansas  and  Kansas  to  Canada. 
A  very  abundant  species  is  C.  immunis  Hagen,  which  prefers  stagnant,  often  temporary,  pools 
of  the  western  prairies.  The  other  species  are  found  chiefly  in  the  lower  Mississippi  drainage 
in  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Kansas,  Oklahoma. 

50  (45)     Sexual  organs  rather  stout,  terminal  tips  rather  short,  strongly  re- 

curved.    Ischiopodite   of   third  peraeopods   of   male  with 
hooks Subgenus  Bartonius  Ortmann   .    .     51 

Distribution:  Chiefly  in  and  near  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  but  some  spedes  on  the 
coastal  plain  and  the  western  plateau. 

51(52)     Eyes  rudimentary.     Chelae  subelonga ted.     Carapace  subcylindrical. 

Section  of  Cambarus  hamulatus  Cope  and  Packard  1881. 

Three  cave  spedes  belong  here  (see  p.  837). 

52  (51)     Eyes  present.     Chelae  subovate.    Carapace  more  or  less  ovate.  .     53 

53  (54)     Rostrum  with  marginal  spines. 

Section  of  Cambarus  extraneus  Hagen  1870, 

Three  species,  rather  local  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Northern  Alabama,  and  Northern 
Georgia. 

54  (53)     Rostrum  without  marginal  spines 55 


55  (56) 


Areola  wide,  or  a  little  narrower. 

Section  of  Cambarus  barUmi  Fabricius  1798. 

About  four  species,  distributed  over  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  where  they  live 
in  mountain  streams,  descending  more  or  less  toward  the  lowlands.  The  best- 
known  form  is  C.  barloni  (Fabricius)  (Figs.  1314  and  13 18),  which  covers  the  whole 
range  of  the  section,  and  has  devdoped  a  number  of  more  or  less  well  defined  local 
races. 


Fig.  1 318.    Cambarus  {Bartonius)  bartani  Fabricius.    Copulatory  organ  of  male.     X  4. 

(After  Hagen.) 

In  this  subgenus,  the  shape  of  this  organ  is  rather  uniform  in  all  spedes,  whidi 
is  in  strong  contrast  to  the  variability  seen  in  the  other  subgenera. 
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56  (55)    Areola  very  narrow,  linear,  or  entirely  obliterated. 

Section  of  Camharus  diogenes  Girard  1852. 

Five  species,  all  burrowing  forms  and  chimney  builders.  Some  (the  more  primitive  forms) 
are  found  in  the  Appalachian  Mountains  and  upon  the  Allegheny  and  Cumberland  Plateau; 
others  have  descended  to  the  Atlantic  coastal  plain,  and  have  spread  over  the  interior  basin, 
and  westward  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  so,  for  instance,  C.  diogenes  Girard.  Again  other 
spedes  are  local  forms  of  the  lowlands. 
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CHAPTER   XXVI 
THE    WATER^MITES   (HYDRACARINA) 

By  ROBERT  H.  WOLCOTT 

Professor  of  Zoology  in  the  University  of  Nebraska 

Conspicuous  among  aquatic  organisms  on  account  of  their 
activity  and  the  brilliance  of  their  coloring  are  the  water-mites, 
forming  the  group  Hydracarina.  These  attractive  Uttle  creatures 
may  be  met  with  in  water  almost  anywhere,  but  being  carnivorous 
and  thus  dependent  on  the  presence  of  much  animal  life,  and  hav- 
ing a  life-time  extending  over  a  number  of  months,  they  are  found 
regularly  and  in  abundance  only  in  pools  which  are  moderate  in 
depth,  permanent  in  character,  and  which  possess  a  considerable 
plant  growth.  There  in  the  vegetation  of  the  bottom  and  the  shore 
they  Uve,  clambering  about  over  the  surface  of  the  plants,  swim^ 
ming  across  from  one  stem  or  leaf  to  another,  and  feeding  on 
Crustacea,  insect  larvae  or  other  animals  which  they  may  be  able 
to  overpower  and  capture.  A  few  species  are  pelagic,  spending 
most  of  their  time  in  the  open  water  of  the  lake  or  pond,  while 
other  forms,  as  Tyrrelliay  are  found  wandering  over  the  moss  and 
debris  which  accumulates  along  a  swampy  portion  of  the  shore, 
Feltria  is  a  genus  containing  small  forms  that  are  found  only  in  the 
mountain  streams  of  Europe;  yet  in  general  water-mites  are  not 
abundant  in  flowing  streams  except  in  sheltered  places  where  there 
is  a  growth  of  vegetation  which  protects  them  from  the  rapid  cur- 
rent. Two  genera  are  parasitic  in  fresh-water  mussels,  and  the 
larvae  and  pupae  of  others  attach  themselves  to  aquatic  insects  or 
other  animals.  Most  of  them  are  fresh-water  forms,  but  a  very 
few  have  been  described  which  are  marine  and  a  few  others  have 
accustomed  themselves  in  certain  localities  to  life  in  brackish  water. 

Hydrachnids  are  generally  distributed  over  the  world  but  seem 
to  reach  the  greatest  abundance  in  the  clear,  cool  waters  of  the 
spring-fed  lakes  and  pools,  rich  in  plant  life,  which  are  so  charac- 
teristic of  all  temperate  latitudes,  and  which  dot  our  northern  states 
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and  Canada.  An  interesting  occurrence  was  the  finding  of  a  q)e- 
des  of  Leberlia,  a  genus  usually  found  in  alpine  and  more  northern 
waters,  in  a  spring  at  Omaha,  Nebraska,  the  only  record  of  the 
genus  in  a  state  where  bodies  of  water  of  that  character  are  almost 
lacking.  At  present  about  seventy  genera  are  known,  containing 
several  hundred  described  species,  the  number  of  which  is  fast 
increasing. 

The  water-mites  are  found  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  even 
under  the  ice  in  winter.  Certain  ones,  especially  of  the  red  mites, 
are  abundant  in  pools  in  early  spring,  but  the  greatest  number  of 
spedes  appear  as  adults  during  the  latter  part  of  the  sunmier  or  in 
the  fall.  They  are  small  forms  usually  from  i  to  2  millimeters 
long,  rarely  exceeding  a  length  of  5  millimeters,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  adult  condition,  rarely  measuring  less  than  half  a 
miUimeter. 

The  color  varies  greatly,  but  is  most  frequently  either  some  shade 
of  red  or  green;  the  same  species  may  at  the  same  locality  and  at 
the  same  time  be  both  red  and  different  shades  of  green  or  bluish 
green.  The  color  is  partly  due  to  pigment  deposited  in  the  epidermal 
cells,  but  from  above  or  beneath  blackish,  brownish  or  greenish 
spots  are  seen,  which  vary  in  size  and  intensity  and  are  due  to  the 
stomach  and  its  blind  diverticula  seen  through  other  more  superfi- 
cial structures.  A  whitish,  yellowish,  or  reddish  Y-shaped  dorsal 
mark,  or  markings  of  various  form  seen  on  the  dorsal,  lateral,  or 
posterior  surfaces,  are  due  to  the  presence  of  excretory  matter  in 
the  so-called  Malpighian  vessels,  and  thus  are  very  variable  in 
number  and  extent.  Hence  while  color  is  a  clue  to  identification 
which  may  be  of  service  to  the  experienced  observer,  it  cannot  be 
relied  upon,  and  is  of  little  or  no  value  in  the  discrimination  of 
species. 

As  seen  in  the  water  the  hydrachnids  appear  at  first  glance  like 
small  water  spiders,  possessing,  as  they  do,  four  pairs  of  legs  and  a- 
pair  of  palpi  corresponding  to  the  pedipalps  of  spiders.  But  they 
can  at  once  be  referred  to  the  mites  when  it  is  noted  that  there  is 
no  trace  of  segmentation  or  of  division  of  the  body  into  regions. 

The  body  is  compact  and  usually  more  or  less  globular,  ellip- 
soidal, or  ovoidal,  though  in  some  cases  compressed  dorso-ventrally 
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or  laterally,  and  in  the  males  of  certain  species  of  Arrhenurus  pro- 
longed posteriorly  into  a  curious  handle-like  appendage.  The  form 
is  more  definite  in  the  higher  forms  than  in  those  which  seem  most 
primitive.  The  skin  in  some  forms  is  soft  and  the  surface  smooth, 
but  more  usually  it  is  marked  by  fine  striae  like  the  lines  on  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  and  in  the  lower  forms  it  is  often  granulated  or 
papillated.  Other  species  possess  chitinous  plates,  which  may  be 
few  and  small  or  larger  and  more  numerous,  and  may  even  com- 
pletely enclose  the  body  in  a  sort  of  armor.  These  chitinous  plates 
do  not  seem  to  mark  either  higher  or  lower  types  and  occur  in 
different  famihes.  Glands  occur  here  and  there  on  the  surface,  and 
also  hairs  and  bristles,  which  are  frequently  accompanied  by  small 
pieces  of  chitin. 

There  is  usually  a  pair  of  eyes,  but  each  can  be  seen  bn  close 
examination  to  be  double,  and  in  some  cases  the  two  of  each  side 
are  separate.  They  are  of  only  moderate  size,  but  prominent, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  dark  pigment.  There  may  be  also,  in 
some  of  the  lower  forms,  a  *' fifth" 
or  median  eye,  in  the  median  line 
between  the  others. 

The  four  pairs  of  legs  are  artic- 
ulated to  an  equal  number  of 
coxal  plates,  or  epimera.  These  are 
frequently  more  or  less  fused,  may 
even  form  a  single  large  plate  cover- 
ing the  whole  ventral  surface,  and 
may  also  extend  up  on  the  sides  so 
as  nearly  to  enclose  the  body,  as  in 
Frontipoda,  Sometimes  the  body  is 
constricted  above  this  plate,  giving 
to  the  animal  in  lateral  view  the 
appearance  of  a  broad-crowned  cap 
or  flat-based  knob,  the  legs  springing 
from  the  upper  side  of  the  projecting 
epimeral  plate.  The  legs  are  each 
composed  of  six  segments,  and  vary  greatly  in  length,  in  the 
form  of  individual  segments    and  in  the  character  of  the  spines, 


Fio.  13 19.  Pionacercus  leuckarH  Piersig.  a 
European  foma,  showing  extreme  modi- 
fication of  the  last  pair  of  legs  in  the 
male  (Legs  shown  on  one  side  only; 
palpi  not  shown.)  (Modified  from 
Piei 


'lersig.) 
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bristles  and  hairs  which  they  bear.  They  are  usually  terminated  by 
two  movable  claws,  but  there  may  be  only  one,  or  rarely  the  leg  may 
end  in  a  spine  or  bristle.  The  more  active  and  the  pelagic  forms 
have  longer  legs  with  fewer  and  longer  spines  and  bristles,  the  less 
active  shorter,  stouter  legs  with  more  thickly  set  and  shorter  bristles. 
In  some  cases  a  number  of  long  hairs  in  a  close-set  row  on  the  outer 
segments  of  the  leg  seem  to  aid  in  swimming  and  so  are  called  swim- 
ming-hairs; while  in  other  cases  curiously  modified  leg  segments 
and  spines  characterize  the  male  and  serve  as  accessory  organs  in 
pairing  (Fig.  13 19). 

The  genital  opening  is  situated  behind  or  between  the  epimera 
and  is  usually  flanked  by  plates  which  bear  characteristic  cup-like 
or  knob-like  structures  known  as  acetabula,  the  exact  nature  and 
function  of  which  is  unknown.  There  may  be  in  addition  movable 
flaps,  which  may  or  may  not  cover  the  acetabula,  and  in  some  cases 
such  flaps,  by  fusion  with  the  genital  plates,  seem  to  have  become 
immovable. 

Between  the  anterior  epimera  is  a  plate,  which  has  been  termed, 
from  its  form,  the  maxillary  shield,  and  which  is  the  ventral  side  of 
a  chitinous  box  called  the  camerostom,  which  encloses  the  mouth- 
parts.  To  this  are  articulated  the  five- jointed  palpi;  at  its  anterior 
end  is  the  mouth-opening,  through  which  project  the  stiletto-like 
or  sabre-Uke  mandibles;  and  on  its  dorsal  surface  are  the  two 
stigmata,  leading  by  air-tubes  into  two  air-sacs  placed  above  the 
pharynx,  from  which  a  system  of  tracheal  tubes  runs  through- 
out the  body.  In  the  forms  parasitic  on  the  fresh-water  mussels 
these  tubes  are  lacking.  The  maxillary  shield  is  frequently  pro- 
longed posteriorly  into  a  kind  of  ancoral  process,  and  the  anterior 
ventral  angle  of  the  camerostom  may  be  produced  into  a  sort  0/ 
rostrum.     All  these  structures  together  are  termed  the  capitulum. 

The  sexes  are  separate,  sexual  dimorphism  being  a  common  phe- 
nomenon, and  all  species  lay  eggs.  These  may,  rarely,  be  laid  free 
in  the  water,  but  are  more  usually  deposited  singly  or  in  mass, 
surrounded  by  a  gelatinous  envelope,  on  water  plants  or  other 
submerged  objects.  The  embryo  undergoes  considerable  develop- 
ment before  escaping  from  the  egg  membranes  at  which  time  it 
becomes  an  active  six-legged  larva  (Fig.  1320).    This  larva  after  a 
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short  free  existence  becomes  a  parasite  either  on  an  aquatic  insect 
which  remains  habitually  in  the  water  or  on  one  which  leaves  the 
water  and  becomes  aerial.  Other  spedes  place  the  eggs  singly  in 
the  tissues  of  fresh  water  mussels,  or  in  masses  between  the  gills, 


Flo.  i.tio     Vaiioiu  types  a[  hydracbiiid  lanu  (euh  figure  ihowing  Ihe  km  of  dim  tide  oohr). 
a,  Dipladenlia:  b.  ayirobaUi;c.  ArrtuHutmi d,  Bydroilma.    (Modified  from  Pienis.) 

and  still  others  in  the  substance  of  fresh-water  sponges  or  in  the 
gelatinous  matrix  of  a  colonial  protozoan.  In  these  cases  the  larva 
does  not  become  free  but  remains  in  the  body  of  the  mollusk  or 
other  animal  in  which  the  eggs  were  laid.    During  this  paraatic 
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existence  the  larval  appendages  drop  off  and  the  animal  takes  on 
the  character  of  a  pupa,  which  increases  greatly  in  size,  drawing 
nourishment  from  its  host,  and  beneath  the  skin  of  which  new 
appendages  are  gradually  developed.  From  this  quiescent  pupa 
emerges  an  active,  eight-footed  nymph  (Fig.  132 1)  possessing  legs 
and  palpi  frequently  quite  similar  to  those  of  the  adult,  but  with 
smaller  epimera  and  with  a  genital  field  lacking  the  structures  which 


Fko.  13  3 1 .  Figures  showing  the  ventral  surface  of  the  body  of  the  nymphs  of  several  genera  ot  water^mites. 
(Apjxndages  are  similar  to  those  of  the  adult  and  not  shown  here;  compare  with  figures  of  adults  on 
succeeding  pages.)  a,  Arrhenurus;  b,  Limntsia;  c,  Sperchon;  d,  Hygrobates;  e,  Fiona;  /,  Leberiia, 
(Modified  from  Piersig.) 

distinguish  the  adult.  During  this  nymph  stage  the  mite  is  not 
usually  parasitic  except  in  the  case  of  the  mussel  parasites.  How- 
ever, Unionicola  crassipes  has  been  found  by  Soar,  in  all  stages,  in 
the  fresh-water  sponge,  and  the  author  has  taken  the  different  de- 
velopmental stages  of  a  species  of  Fiona  in  the  gelatinous  matrix 
of  a  colonial  protozoan.  Another  moult  must  occur  before  the 
mite  becomes  adult,  but  this  is  passed  through  rapidly  and  in  the 
forms  in  which  the  nymph  is  free  frequently  occurs  while  the  am'ma] 
is  clinging  to  aquatic  plants.    This  moult  may  or  may  not  be  ac- 
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companied  by  the  loss  of  the  nymphal  appendages  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  set,  and  the  skin  may  be  cast  all  at  once  or  in  several 
portions.  Instances  have  been  described  in  which  the  nymph  was 
produced  directly  from  the  egg  in  the  egg-mass. 

These  water-mites,  like  most  aquatic  animals,  spend  much  of 
their  time  in  active  motion,  swimming  with  comparative  rapidity 
through  the  open  water  or  more  slowly  walking  over  the  bottom  or 
climbing  about  on  plants  or  other  objects.  At  times  they  stop 
and  remain  stationary,  clinging  to  whatever  object  they  may  rest 
upon,  but  a  touch  from  another  animal  sends  them  whirling  on 
again  with  rapid  leg  movements.  When  prey  is  secured  they  stop 
to  suck  the  juices  from  the  body  of  the  victim,  casting  aside  the 
carcass  when  it  has  been  drained.  Aside  from  the  sense  of  touch, 
which  seems  quite  acute,  the  senses  are  poorly  developed,  or  at 
least  appear  to  be  little  used.  They  rarely  feign  death,  but  almost 
invariably  attempt  to  escape  a  threatened  danger  by  rapid  flight. 
The  less  imiform  rate  of  motion  they  exhibit  is  of  aid  in  distin- 
guishing them  from  other  forms,  especially  ostracods,  with  which 
they  may  be  confused.  The  leg  movement  also  aids  in  their  dis- 
crimination. 

Attractive  as  the  hydrachnids  are  to  the  student  of  fresh-water 
life  and  to  the  biologist,  they  are  of  economic  importance  only  as 
they  afford  an  element  in  the  food  of  fishes.  Examinations  of  the 
contents  of  fish  stomachs  frequently  show  that  they  have  been 
eaten,  and  their  abundance  at  times  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
imder  such  circumstances  they  might  make  up  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  food.  But  they  seem  to  go  to  pieces  very  quickly 
and  so  are  rarely  reported  in  any  numbers  in  the  results  of  exami- 
nations of  such  stomach  contents. 

In  collecting  these  little  fellows  one  needs  a  net,  a  number  of 
wide-mouthed  bottles  or  jars,  a  pipette,  and,  in  case  he  is  not  to 
examine  his  collections  within  a  few  hours,  a  bottle  of  formaUn. 

The  most  serviceable  net  is  the  ''cone"  or  ''Birge"  net  (see 
paje  68).  The  net  may  be  used  from  boat  or  shore  and  the  mate- 
rial, after  being  run  into  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  or  jar,  be  pre- 
served in  toio  at  once  by  adding  directly  a  little  strong  formalin 
and  shaking  thoroughly,  or  it  may  be  carried  home  in  the  fresh 
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state.  Frequently  mites  may  be  collected  along  shore  by  the  use  of 
the  pipette,  being  picked  up  individually  as  they  swim  about 
in  sight. 

The  material,  if  preserved  in  formalin,  may  be  put  aside  for  future 
examination.  If  not,  it  should  be  poured  soon  into  a  flat  dish, 
from  which  the  mites  may  be  picked  out  by  means  of  a  pipette. 
The  dish  should  be  looked  over  several  times,  as  some  tend  to  hide 
in  the  debris  at  the  bottom,  and  stirring  after  the  material  has  once 
settled  often  reveals  hidden  specimens. 

Five  p>er  cent  formalin,  into  which  they  may  be  put  directly,  is 
likely  to  make  them  brittle,  and  the  catch  is  better  preserved  in  a 
mixture  of  glycerine,  2  parts  by  volume;  pure  water,  3  parts  by  vol- 
ume; 2  per  cent  acetic  acid,  2  parts  by  volume;  absolute  alcohol, 
I  part  by  volume. 

If  the  mites  are  to  be  kept  alive  for  observation  their  cannibal- 
istic instincts  make  it  necessary  that  different  genera  be  segregated 
and  kept  in  separate  dishes,  with  a  small  amount  of  some  water 
plant  and  a  few  Crustacea  or  non-predatory  insect  larvae  as  food. 
Crowding  should  be  guarded  against. 

The  activity  of  water-mites  makes  them  difficult  objects  to  study 
alive,  but  by  the  cautious  addition  of  water  saturated  with  chloro- 
form vapor  they  may  be  narcotized,  and,  after  being  examined,  will 
come  out  from  under  the  influence  of  the  chloroform  apparently 
uninjured.  The  author  has  subjected  specimens  to  this  treatment 
on  several  successive  occasions  without  evident  harm. 

In  the  study  of  specimens  it  is  necessary  to  make  use  of  slide 
mounts.  The  mouth-parts  may  be  dissected  and  mounted  sepa- 
rately upon  slides,  and  the  palpi  and  legs  may  also  be  removed  and 
mounted.  If  the  specimens  have  been  kept  in  a  solution  contain- 
ing some  glycerine  an  opening  may  be  made  in  the  body-wall 
through  which  the  contents  of  the  body  can  be  pressed  out,  and  in 
that  way  transparent  mounts  of  the  complete  individual  secured. 
The  thickness  of  the  body  makes  it  difficult  to  secure  a  transparent 
mount  from  material  preserved  in  alcohol  or  formaUn  mixtures, 
but  the  specimens  may  be  successfully  softened  in  some  cases  by  a 
weak  potash  solution  or  else  must  be  mounted  as  opaque  objects. 

In  the  identification  of  water-mites  care  must  be  used,  as  the 
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general  resemblance  between  them  is  close.  But  the  characters 
also  seem  to  be  very  constant  and  few  species  are  subject  to  marked 
variation.  The  accompanying  synopsis  will  aid  in  placing  speci- 
mens in  the  proper  genus.  The  statements  as  to  the  numbers  of 
species  refer  to  North  America  only. 

The  legs  and  the  corresponding  epimera  are  designated  by  Roman 
numerals,  beginning  with  the  most  anterior,  and  the  palpal  and  leg 
segments  are  referred  to  by  Arabic  numerals,  numbering  from  the 
base  outward.  Thus,  ep.  Ill  is  the  third  epimeron,  leg  seg.  IV  4, 
the  fourth  segment  of  the  fourth  leg,  and  pal.  seg.  5  the  distal 
segment  of  the  palpus.  In  most  illustrations  are  shown  the  ven- 
tral surface,  only  the  legs  of  one  side,  and  the  palpus,  detached  and 
more  highly  magnified;  these  are  the  characters  most  important 
and  most  readily  observed. 

The  arrangement  of  genera  and  higher  groups  here  used  is  the 
same  as  adopted  in  a  previous  paper  (Wolcott,  05).  It  is  not  in 
all  respects  satisfactory,  but  such  a  difference  of  opinion  exists 
among  students  of  the  group  in  this  regard  that  the  author  is  not 
willing  to  accept  any  other  system  since  proposed  without  himself 
working  the  whole  matter  over  again. 

KEY  TO  NORTH  AMERICAN  FRESH-WATER  HYDRACARINA 

1  (6)     Lateral  eyes  of  the  two  sides  close  together  in  the  median  line  and 

borne  on  a  common  eye-plate 2 

2  (5)     Pal.  seg.  5  deeply  set  into  4,  eye-plate  long  and  narrow. 

Family  Limnocharidae  .    .     3 

3(4)    Without  swimming-hairs Limnochares  LsitreiWe  iyg6. 


A  very  large  clumsy  red  mite  with 
soft  body,  variable  in  form  but  in 
general  rectangular,  found  in  pools  in 
bogs  and  swamps.  Length  3.5-4  mm. 
One  species,  generally  distributed  and 
common  at  times. 

Fig.  1322.  Limnochares  aouaticus  (Lin- 
naeus). Ventral  surface,  female.  X9. 
Inner  surface,  right  palpus.  X  95-  (Mod- 
ified from  Piersig.) 

4  (3)     With  swimming-hairs Cyclothrix  Wolcott  1905. 

Also  red,  but  oval  and  more  constant  in  form  and  recognized  at  once  by  the  swimming-hairs. 
One  species  found  also  in  ponds  and  lakes  with  boggy  or  swampy  shores,  and  known  from 
several  northern  states.    Somewhat  smaller  than  preceding  genu*. 
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5  (2)     Pal.  seg.  5  free,  eye-plate  broad,  consisting  of  two  lateral  portions 

connected  by  a  transverse  middle  piece.    Family  Eylaidae. 
One  genus  only Eylais  Latreille  1796. 


A  red  mite  with  body  circular  in  outline 
and  usually  smooth;  with  palpi  slender  in 
form  and  richly  supplied  with  hairs  and 
spines,  many  of  them  feathered;  hind  legs 
without  swimming-hairs  and  allowed  to 
trail  motionless  behind  in  swimming. 
Several  species,  very  closely  allied  and  gen- 
erally distributed  and  often  very  abundant. 
Varying  in  size  from  about  2  to  5  nmi. 


Fig.  1323.  Eylais  exttndens  (MOller).  a  Euro- 
pean species  Ventral  suriace  of  female.  X  7. 
Inner  side  of  right  palpus.  X  69.  Eye-pla^. 
X  59.     (Modified  from  Piersig.) 


6  (1)    Lateral  eyes  of  the  two  sides  widely  separated  and  in  no  case  borne 

on  a  common  eye-plate 7 

7  (18)    Distal  extremity  of  pal.  seg.  4  produced  beyond  the  point  of  inser- 

tion of  seg.  5,  the  two  segments   together  resembling  a 
pair  of  shears 8 

8  (9)     Mandible  one-segmented,  the  terminal  portion  straight  and  stiletto- 

like       Family  Hydrachnidae. 

One  genus  only Hydrachna  Latreille  1796. 


Mites  of  some  shade  of  red  or 
brown,  and  sometimes  spotted 
with  black,  with  the  body  glob- 
ular, soft,  and  usually  papillated; 
capitulum  produced  into  a  snout. 
Species  numerous,  occurring  in 
swamps,  lakes  and  ponds  every- 
where and  usually  common. 
Varying  from  i  to  even  8  mm. 
in  length. 

Fig.  1334.  Hydrackna  geofrapkica 
(MUller),  a  European  speaes,  also 
found  in  New  England.  The  largest 
described  hydrachnid.  Ventral  sur* 
face,  female.  X  A-  Palpus.  X  16. 
(Modified  from  Piersig.) 


9  (8)    Mandible  two-segmented,  the  terminal  segment  curved  and  daw- 
like  Family  Uydryphanhdae.  .  .     lO 
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lo  fii)    Lateral  eyes  of  each  aide  separate  and  not  enclosed  in  a  capsule. 

Subfamily  DiPLODomiNAE. 

One  genus  oaly. DiplodotUta  DugSs  1834. 


A  large,  browniib-iEd  mite  with 
body  broad,  soft,  and  suifsce  injidl- 
bted;  opitulum  [ormins  a  snout; 
patpi  very  small;  legs  alender,  with 
long  swimming-hairs.  One  a>siDi>- 
palitan  spedes,  generally  distributed 
ID  this  country  and  abundant.  About 
a  mm,  long. 


Pre.  131J.  DtfUidimhadtsHcitiuQiVt- 
ler).  Ventral  surCace,  male.  X  15-  Ouler 
side,  _  palpus.      X  103.      (MotWcd  from 


II  (10)    Lateral  eyes  of  each  side  fused  and  contained  in  a  chitinoiis  capsule. 
Subfamily  Hydryphantinae.   .     la 


12(17)    Without  swimming-h^n. 13 

13  (14)    Median  eye  present Tkyas  Kodi  1&37. 


A  genus  at  ted  mites  of  moderate  size 
with  pajKllBted  surface  often  with  chitinous 
plates:  with  capitulum  forming  a  snout:  legs  ' 
with  only  sliort  s^nes;  a  bottom  and  shoie 
form  in  swampy  situations,  Vaiying  in  siie 
from  I  to  1  or  even  1.5  mm.  Few  spedes 
known  from  the  Northern  States  and  Canada 


Pn.  1316,  r^u  tmiiiCi  Koch, 
nedet-  Ventnl  suHacc,  tenule. 
^,  left  palpus.    X  Gj.    (Modified  I 


t  Ennneaa 


14  C13)    Median  eye  not  present . 
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IS  (i6)    Genital  flaps  present,  acetabula  3,  knob-like. 


Panisus  Koenike  18961. 


SimlEu'  to  the  pncedinj?  id  appor^ace;  wttli  d 

plates  moreor  leas  developed,  in  our  one  described  speaea 

(Dveiing  most  o(  the  dor<dl  surface.     Oae  species.  P.  cola- 

'   d  by  Kocuike  (1S95)  (lomCuuda,  about 
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18  (7)      Distal  extxemity  of  pal.  seg.  4  slightly  or  not  at  all  produced  be- 

yond the  insertion  of  seg.  5,  but  the  latter  free,  tapering,  the 
tip  bearing  small  daws  or  teeth,  or  ending  in  a  sharp  point. 

Family  Hygrobatidae  .   .     19 

19  (22)     Pal.  seg.  5  sharply  pointed,  claw-like,  opposable  to  the  projecting 

distal  flexor  margin  of  seg.  4,  forming  a  sort  of  pincer. 
Body  entirely  covered  by  a  porous  sheet  of  chitin,  divided  by 
a  suture  into  a  smaller  dorsal  portion  and  a  larger  ventral. 
Legs  with  swimming  hairs.  Subfamily  Arrhenurinae.  .     20 

20  (21)     Genital  area  lying  between  epp.  IV,  the  deft  flanked  by  large  valves 

each  bearing  3  or  4  acetabula. 

Krendowskija  Piersig  1895. 


A  dark  brown  mite  of  medium  size,  broadly 
oval  in  form;  with  the  capitulum  movable  and 
protrusible,  and  the  caraerostom  developed  into 
a  long  rostrum,  sabre-like  and  curved  upward. 
One  American  species,  K.  ovata  Wolcott,  occur- 
ring rarely  in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan.  Other 
species  are  described  from  Venezuela  and  southern 
Russia.    Each  is  a  little  over  i  mm.  in  length. 


Fig.  1330.  Krendowskija  oooto  Wolcott.  Epimeral 
area  and  genital  area,  female.  X  75-  Inner  side,  left 
palpus,  female.  X  350.  Side  view  of  female,  showing 
proboscis.    X  60.    (After  Wolcott.) 


21  (20)    Genital  area  Ijdng  posterior  to  epp.  IV,  the  cleft  flanked  by  two 

plates  forming  together  an  elliptical  or  circular  area,  beyond 
which  are  laterally  extended,  wing-like  plates  with  numer- 
ous acetabula Arrhenurus  Dugds  1834. 


A  B  CD 

Fio.  1331.  Arrhenurus.  A,  A.  forpicatus  Neuraan;  dorsal  surface  of  female.  X  27.  B,  Palpus  of 
A.  albator  (MUller),  outer  side,  male.  X  113.  C,  A.  maculator  (MUUcr),  dorsal  surface,  male.  X30. 
D,  A.  globator  (MUllcr),  dorsal  surface,  male.     X  39-    All  European  species.    (Modified  from  Piersig.) 

The  females  of  this  genus  are  approximately  oval  in  form  and  possess  few  characters  by 
which  they  may  be  distinguished,  but  the  males  are  highly  and  variously  modified  in  form  and 
possess  complicated  accessory  sexual  structures,  including  a  copulatory  organ,  the  petiole.    Leg 
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Kg.  TV  4  is  also  usuaQv  modiGed  [□  the  male  by  the  possessioa  of  a  peg-like  projectiaa  and 
charectetutic  luin.  The  species  vary  coosideTably  in  size,  from  about  o.ss  mm.  to  nearly 
I  mm.  One  of  tbe  most  abundant  and  widely  distributed  gearra.  comntoa  in  clear,  shallow, 
hard  waters  where  plant  life  is  abundant,  with  alwut  loo  sprde^  all  of  vaiious  shades  of  bluish 
IW  brownish  gran,  or  red.    Tbere  are  about  so  ipeiiea  described  from  North  America. 

31  (iq)     Pal.  seg.  5  not  opposable  to  4,  and  beating  at  the  distal  end  small 
more  or  less  distinct  teeth  or  claws 33 

13  (44)     Epimera   in  both  male  and  (emale  united  and  more  or  less  fused 
into  a  single  epimeral  plate 24 

34  (39)     Body  more  or  less  compressed  dorso- vent  rally  and  completely  en- 
closed in  a  chilinous  covering  usually  divided  into  a  smaUer, 
elliptical  or  oval,  dorsal  plate  and  a  larger  ventral  plate. 
Subfamily  Atuhinae.  .    .     as 

IS  (*6)    Four  smaller  plates,  variously  shaped,  anteriorly,  between  the  dorsal 
and  ventral TorretUicola  Piersig  1897. 


A  rather  small  mile,  0.6  (o  07;  mm.  long,  of  oval  form, 
with  the  capitulum  produced  into  a  sort  o(  snout;  no    . 
swimming- hairs.     One  American  specie^  rarely  found, 
anil  apparently  identital  with  Ihe  European  TorttHti- 
(ola  anemaia  (Kuch). 


26  (35)    The  two  plates,  dorsal  and  ventral,  covering  the  whole  surface  .    .     37 

37  (30)     Rostrum  developed,  prolonged  and  curved  upward 38 

acetabula  free 
Wolcott  1900. 


18  (29)     Genital  area  without  flaps  or  valves,  v 

in  the  body  surface Tanaognatku 


dorso- vent  rally,    and    \ 


[,  known  only  by  a  few 


^10.113;.  rjiiiu(iial*iii i^intM Wolcact.  Epi- 
ml  field  and  Etnilal  area.  nulc.  X41.  Outer 
e,  rivhl  pulpui^,  mule.    X  i(iS.    (Alls  WokottJ 
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g  (18)     Genital  cleft  flanked  by  two  large  movable  valves,  and  also  ace- 
tabula  set  free  in  the  body  surface.    Koenikea  Wolcott  1900. 

A  beautiful  mite  of  strildng  form, 

lieiag  greatly  comiiressed  uid  actually 
coacavt  dorsilliy;  with  9winimiii^> 
hairs.  Brightly  and  variously  colored. 
Out  widely -diatribulfd  aprdes,  " 
CBiKma  Wolcutt.  adapting  itadf  __ 
varied  condition^  and  often  common. 
Of  small  sue  measuring  0.6 

Fic,   1334.    KctmUa 


30  (27)     Rostrum  short 31 

31  (36)     Suture  between  the  dot^al  and  ventral  plates  continuous,  completely 

enclosing  the  dorsal  plate,  or  open  posteriorly 3a 

33  (35)     Acetabula  lying  near  the  genital  cleft,  no  modification  of  leg  IV  in 

the  male 33 

33(34}     £p.  IV  quadrilateral  in  form M tdtopsis  Neuman  1S80. 


A  mite  of  bright  colors,  with  body  almost  circular 
outline,  slightly  concave  doraally:  a  rfiort  rostrum; 
'  >g-hairs;  3  acetabula  on  each  side,  outside  of 
wnicn  are  narrow,  ackle-shaped  flaps.  One  species, 
M.  arbicMlarii  (Miiller),  comtoon  to  Europe  and 
America  and  widely  distributed  in  this  country.  01 
medium  size  averaging  about  1  rnm.  in  length. 


Flc.  uj^-    HidcafiiiariiaUiirii  ( 
(Modified  (ram  Pienig.J 


Xyslonolui  Wolcott  1900. 

elliptical;    caiMtulum    small   and 

slightly     developed     into     a 

la  swimming-hairs;  3  acetabula  on 

flanked  by  movable  flaps.     The 

taining  a  single  species,  X.  asper 

.    ifnown    only    from    two    female 

specunens  from  Michigan.      Of  small  size. 


'3i6.  XyiUmeiiH  aipiT  Wolcott. 
iiMce,  female,  X  4J,  Outer  tide 
,    Xi«.    {Alter  WolcoM.) 
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35  (32)     Acetabula  arranged  along  the  posterior  margin  of  the  body,  in  one 

or  more  rows,  running  forward  on  either  side  nearly  to  the 
point  of  insertion  of  leg  IV,  which  leg  is,  in  the  male,  modi- 
fied.     Aturus  Kramer  1875. 


Very  small  mites,  varying  in  length  from  0.33  to 
0.38  mm.,  with  the  posterior  margin  of  the  bcx^ 
didi;  no  swunming-hairs;  Iq;  IV  of  male  with 
segs.  4  to  6  strikingly  modified.  One  ^xdes, 
Aturus  mirabUis,  is  reovded  from  Canada  by 
Koenike.  The  genus  is  characteristic  of  rapidly 
flowing  streams. 


^  Fig.  1 337.    Aturus  scabrr  (Kramer) ,  a  European !  _ 
des.     Ventral  surface  of  male.    X  6i.     Outer  side  of 
palpus,  female.     X  150.     (Modified  from  Piecag.) 


36  (31)     Suture  open  anteriorly,  the  two  ends  passing  around  on  to  the  ven- 
tral surface 37 


37  (38)     Genital  area  with  4  acetabula  on  each  side  .  .  Axonopsis  Fiersig  iSg$, 


A  very  small,  brightly-colored  mite 
about  0.45  mm.  in  length,  with  a  median 
cleft  in  the  posterior  margin  of  the  oval 
body;  the  anterior  epimera  extended 
beyond  the  capilulum;  few  swimming- 
hairs.  One  North  American  spedes» 
rare,  in  northern  lakes,  apparently  the 
same  as  the  European  A.  compiamata 
(Miiller). 


Fig.  1338.  Axonopsis  complanaia  (MOller). 
Ventral  surface  of  female.  X  so.  Outer 
side,  right  palpus.  X  123.  (Modified  froo* 
Piersig.) 
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Albia  ThoD  1899. 


A  mile  of  medium  aaze,  aveimsins 
about  I  mm.  in  length,  with  eUipliial. 
slrongly  compressed  body;  swimmiDg- 
hairg  present.  One  North  American 
apecies,rather  rare,  in  lakes  of  Dorthem 
sCate^  frequently  pale  gRenisb  io  color. 
This  is  identical  with  the  only  Euro- 
IKan  species,  A.  slalHmis  Thon,  or 
very  closely  related. 


3g  (24)     Body  highly  arched,  in  some  cases  laterally  compressed,  with  no  such 
dorsal  and  ventral  plate.      Subfamily  Lebertunae.   .     40 

Legs  with  swimmiog-haits  except  in  certain  spedes  of  Ltbtrlia, 


Medium-si»d  mites,  varying  in  length  from 
0,8  to  1.5  mm  ,  with  ovoidal  body,  the  smface 
of  which  is  soft  or  hard,  in  some  cues  with 
snail  tleciis  of  chitio.  usutdly  striate,  but  rarely 
papillate;  capitulum  developed  more  or  less  inlo 
a  snort  snout.  A  genus  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  colder  waters,  represented  by  several  closely 
alhed  specie*  which  have  only  been  recently 
tecogniied  as  distinct. 


Fig.  1J40.  i«*ff*iii  uti-tHiiiiiii. 
uitbon,  L  dMa  ThoB.  Thu  sp 
Notth  AmErtu  by  KucDike  in  i 
cenlly  identiBed  three  hwoh 
MudBd,  Jill  of  Ibem  hitbert 


U  be  his  r^ 


41  (40)     Leg  IV  without  claws  at  the  tip,  ending  in  a  sharp  point,  epimera 
completely  fused 43 
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41  (43)     Body  laterally  compressed,  epimeral  pUte  eitendiog  up  on  the  lat- 
eral surface,  leaving  only  a  dorsal  median  furrow. 

Franlipeda  Koenike  1891. 


A  mite  of  rntdium  size,  somewhat  Ins  tbiD 
I  mm.  long.  Unking  curiiHuly  Uke  a  very  B$t 
cUipIical  seal,  emaigioate  it  the  hilum  where 
the  legs  arc  bunched  together;  usually  of  > 
greenish  color.  One  ^>edes.  frequent  in  our 
Dortbem  lakea  and  apparently  kftnlical  with  the 
one  Kemrally  distributed  Euraiiean  spedes,  F. 
mmcidMs  (MuUer). 


.    Fmuitoia  mmsiuUi  (UOOb).   Venln 
uk-    X  ji.    Outer  side  o4  ptiptu,  fdBak 

lodifiid  Iiom  Pjcnig-) 


lot  SO  decidedly  compressed,  epimeral  plate  sot  extending 
upward  on  the  lateral  surface.     .    .    .     Oxui  Kramer  1877. 


A  fonn  of  medium  siae.  different  specie*  vary- 
ing in  length  from  D.64  to  1.4  mm.,  with  body 
elongate  in  form;  le^  crowded  toward  the  an- 
terior end.  Known  in  North  America  only  trom 
Wisconsin,  where  the  one  species  seems  lo  be 
rare.  This  is  undes.Tibed.  but  is  similar  to  O. 
rnoiU  (Mulkr)  and  0.  sirigaliu  {MQller)  the 
common  European  forms. 


"(if^ifiedEn 


44  (23)  Eptmera  arranged  in  groups,  in  the  female  always  clearly  separate 
from  one  another,  in  the  male  closer  together  but  distinct, 
only  in  rare  cases  in  contact  or  tending  in  a  slight  degree  to 
fuse 45 


45  (^)     Epimera  in  four  groups,  in  the  male  in  some  cases  only  a  narrow 
interval  between  them 46 
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46  (53)     Genital  area  usually  lying  far  forwards,  at  least  between  epp.  IV, 

and  the  epimeral  groups  often  separated  by  a  considerable 
interval,  no  ancoraJ  process  on  the  maxiUaiy  shield. 

Subfamily  Spekchoninae     .     47 

47  (53)    Genital  acetabula  borne  on  a  plate,  no  flaps  present 4S 

4^  (49)    Acetabula  numerous Limnetiopsii  Piersig  1897. 


A  large  hydrachnid,  about  1  mm.  in  length,  with 
the  lurface  o(  the  body  beset  with  shup  pdots.  One 
ipedea,  L.  anamatt  (Koenike),  described  from  Canada, 
and  generally  distributed  in  Dorthern  lakes  but  no- 
where commop. 


FlO.  I14J 

field  ■od  gc 


49  (48)    Acetabula  few,  large 50 


3  (51)     Leg  IV  with  tcnnina!  claws,  no  swimming-hairs. 

Tyrrdlia  Eoesike  1895. 


Body  almost  diculai.  papillated 
irich  one  or  two  dorsal  chitinous 
plates;  mouth-opening  in  the  middle 
of  a  disk-like  surface  at  the  anterior 
end  of  the  capitulum.  resembling  the 
condition  seen  in  the  Hydryphanlidac; 
a  sluggish,  daik-broxn  mite  of  medium 
aie  averaging  1,2  mm,  in  length, 
known  from  Canada  and  found 
abundantly  some  years  since  at 
Reed's  lake,  near  Grand  Rapids. 
Michigan,  where  it  was  picked  up 
singly  with  the  pipette  in  the  debris  at 
the  margin  of  the  water  in  dose  prOJ- 
imity  to  a  swampy  portion  of  the  lake 
shore.  Very  rare  in  Birge  net  hauls 
at  the  same  place.  Two  spedes  taken, 
one  apparently  the  same  as  T,  cinu- 
lani  Koenike,  previously  described. 


Veninl  such 


TymUn  ciiciili 


TymUt 

ciemaL 


]  Koenike. 

InDcr  side. 
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51  (50)    Leg  IV  ending  in  a  point,  a  long  hair  a  little  back  from  the  tip,  swim* 
ming-hairs  present Limnesia  Koch  1837. 


ivRTying  from  small  to  laiKe  in  >!ze 


or  iKim  0  s  1"  1  mm 

.  in  length, 

with  ovii 

body,  surface  siriale. 

and  even  ileveloianB  1 
two  eyes  on  each  side 

I  chitinous' 

separate. 

Handsome 

mites  with  bright  red 

spots,  very 

active,  and 

amoiw  the  most  powi 

.rful  and  V 

oracious  of 

bU.    TenNorlhAmLT 

;  generally 

varied  con- 

ditioM. 

the  owM' widely  dislril 
ciA.aLwIflund  thruu£ 

Xji-     lM>>ilLlinl  tmi 


51  (47)    Genital  acetabula  along  the  margin  of  the  cleft,  covered  latendly 
by  daps;  without  swimming-hairs.    Sperchon  Kramer  1877. 


Body  oval,  rarely  with  small  chitiooui 
idaltik  smooth,  or  papillate;  opitulimi  very 
■Dovahle.  \  Kcnus  found  in  northern  aod 
mountain  lakes  and  streams.  Three  q>eciea 
recorded  Irom  Canada.  Species  smiiU  to 
medium  in  size,  in  lenyth  0.5  lo  >.S  ma. 


& 


3  (46)  Genital  area  lying  posterior  to  epp.  IV.  at  most  only  its  anterior 
end  lying  between  their  cmarginate  posterior  angles;  an 
ancond  process  present.    .    .     Subfamily  Pioninae.  .     54 
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54  (61)    Posterior  margin  of  ep.  IV  rounded  or  transverse 55 


55  (58)    With  swimming-hairs 56 


56  (57)    Transverse  diameter  of  ep.  IV  the  greater,  suture  between  epp. 

Ill  and  IV  complete;  no  prominent  papillae  on  pal.  seg.  4, 
acetabula  very  numerous Neumania  Lebert  1879. 


Mites  of  small  to  medium  size,  varying 
in  length  from  0.5  to  i  .6  mm.,  with  soft  body, 
tending  more  or  less  to  develop  chitinous 
plates  or  beset  with  chitinous  points,  rarely 
smooth:  leg  IV  usually  with  feathered  spinesi 
Brightly  colored,  red  or  bluish  forms,  active, 
but  not  markedly  voracious.  Several  North 
American  spedes,  common,  and  widely  dis- 
tributed. 


Fig.  T347-  Neumania  spinipes  (MQller),  m 
European  species  represented  in  this  country  by  a 
closely  allied  form.  Ventral  surface,  male.  X  40. 
Outer  side,  palpus,  male.  X  70.  (Modified  from 
Piersig.) 


57  (56)    Longitudinal  diameter  of  ep.  IV  at  least  equal  to  the  transverse, 

suture  between  epp.  Ill  and  IV  incomplete  medially;  pal. 
seg.  4  usually  with  prominent  papillae;  5  or  6  acetabula  on 
each  side  on  one  or  two  plates. 

(Non-parasitic  species)  UnionicolaHaldtmsin  1842. 


58  (55)    Without  swimming-hairs 59 
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S9  (60)  Posterior  mai^  of  q>.  IV  rounded;  genital  am  midway  betwcoi 
epp.  IV  aod  tbe  posterior  rod  of  the  body,  genital  plUa 
dnngalrH  tfansvezsdy Ntgadicala  Piasg  1897. 


the  ^nd  famak  ofua  tor  hv. 
ww^ritinw  1  kn^th  oi  mvrti  6  nun^  Ktbk 
in  boii-nta  mnads  uid  layiag  q^ 
in  maaa  betuccn  tlK  ciBs.  ^i^r- 
jdknr  in  odor,  more  or  le»  <li<iw.tty 


ins.  m^.    X  So.    (Afia  Vckaa.) 


^  (59)    PotcriOT  margia  of  ep.  I\'  straight;  genital  area  at  tbe  postcrior 

end  of  the  body,  genital  plates  not  elongated  vnnsvmtbf. 

(Parasitic  ^tedes)  Unionic^  UaldoDaii  1841. 


Vu^ing  tmm  huH  to  tun  in  mat, 
(itlroino.4  to  I  gmm-inloiKtlL  Some 
tit  active,  free^swinunipg  nnte*  witb 

long  legs,  with  swimmins-hait^  and 
teg  I  f rnjuoitly  with  moviiile.  il»||<i 
H^  spines.  Others  uc  mnsd  pu*. 
slei,  with  shocter  tegs  and  na 
swiminin«-hiiis,  lex  IV  in  laiDe  caao 

the  male  ns-  In  both  types  ftrona 
sine)  adjacent  to  the  genital  ofiaiiDC 
3eT\'e  lu^tha  u  an  ovipostor.  Ca- 
tain  free-nrimniinx  f omu  arc  nxolarij 
pelagic  and  vtry  tianspanul :  the  pua> 
Stic  fonoi  are  dull-cok>reil.  Spedea 
niunerous  and  widely  distributed,  man  j 
of  them  very  abundant.  espcoaUy  the 
paraslic  forms.  The  latter  are  usuaUy 
mussel  parasites  though  one  Vecies 
has  broi  recorded  from  a  South 
American  univalve. 


□  and  widriy.di«tlibuted.  fne- 
ipedn.  coouDon  to  North 
and    Eurupe.     Vnitnl  suHke, 


(l  (54)     Posterior  margin  of  ep.  IV  with  a  prominent  acute  angle. 
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6a  (63)  Medial  margia  of  ep.  IV  reduced  to  merely  a  medial  angle  which 
forms  a  common  angle  with  the  medio-posterior  angle  of 
ep.  Ill;  leg  segs.  IV  s  and  IV  6  of  male  modified. 

Tiphys  Koch  1837. 


Ttstber  small  mites,  in  lensth  from  0.54  to  i  mm., 
with  swimming-hain  and  Ihe  hind  teg  oC  the  male 
Btrikipgly  modified.  Few  North  American  apedcB, 
rare,  in  our  Doithem  lakes,  as  yel  not  studtea. 


Fio.ijso.    Tipkyillliat 
■ide.  rifhl  paLpos,  fvDuU 


i(Ma1kr).tlwin«tca 


63  (62)     Medial  margin  of  ep.  IV  not  reduced,  and,  owing  to  the  angle  on 

the  posterior  margin,  ep.  IV  more  or  less  clearly  five-sided. 

Pi4jna  Koch  1837. 


Ova]   • 


elliptical   fonn 

«,frDi 


lonjt.  often  brighliy  colored,  with 
swlmming-haiii.  and  with  char- 
acteristic modifi cations  of  leg 
segs.  Ill  6  and  IV  4  io  the  male, 
the  latter  serving  to  assist  in 
giaaping  the  [emale  in  pairing, 
the  former  to  carry  the  semen 
to  the  fenule  genital  opening. 
Hardy,  active  mites,  adapting 
themselves  to  a  great  variety  oi 
conditions.  More  than  twenty 
American  spedes,  generally  dis- 
tributed over  the  continent. 


Europeaa  spccia. 
female.   X  ii.    Oi 

WolcoW.)  ' 


aru]t  (Koch), a 
.er  vdc.  piilpus. 


64  {45)     Epimera  in  three  groups,  epp.  I  being  fused  together  behind  the 

capitulum,  the  groups  also  often  close  together  in  the  male. 

Subfamily  HycKOBATiNAB  .   .     65 
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65  V^      !>?  sc:^  I  r  an  i  I  6  modined. AiradsJes  Koch  1837. 


'*.:    /Lii 


SmaS  to  metfino-sised  autes.  raiy^ 
inz  in  icOi^rtii  iram  o-x^  to  1.5  bhb. 
with  surtaoe  soft  aad  sznue.  or  with. 
a  Jexible  or  hard  poroos  corenoir; 

swiramiri^-hairs    picatzt. 
ftfw  in  thL  a>-nti3%  rare,  in 
bxes. 


F: ~ .  I  •  r r.    AtrmciUrs  spimipes  Kocfc.  a 

sptci.-s  c  jrr..T>>a  bi  Europe  and  A 
\  rr.tr  Jl  surfioc.  fcruir.  X  25- 
*ile  ■>:    :•-::    pcJp^.   itssuit.      X  ipj. 


66  ^^05)     Leg  scgs.  I  5  anfl  I  6  normal Hygrohates  Koch  1837. 


Mites  vao'ing  in  size  from  small 
to  e\'en  large,  or  0.5  to  2.5  mm.. 
bri;;htly  colored  in  many  cases,  with- 
out swimming-hairs,  but  active,  and 
certain  sfiedes  frequently,  if  not  regu- 
briy,  pelagic  Several  species <rf  gen- 
eral distribution  in  northern  United 
States  and  Canada. 


Fig.  1553.  UygrobaUs  UmsiP^pis 
rHermann).  a  species  iound  in  \oith 
America,  Euru[>e  and  Western  Asia. 
Ventral  surf.ice,  female.  X  13.  Outer 
side,  palpus,  female.  X  125.  (Modified 
from  Pienug.) 


In  collecting  water-mitcs  with  the  Birge  net  one  will  almost  always  find  in 
the  collection  specimenri  of  another  mite  of  small  size,  brown  in  color,  with 
short  legs,  with  the  Ixxly  indistinctly  separated  into  cephalothorax  and  ab- 
domen and  with  a  horny  IxKly-covering.  This  belongs  to  the  homy  mites  or 
Oribatida*',  probably  to  the  genus  Xotdspis,  and  is  a  vegetable  feeder  living  on 
aquatic  plants  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water.  It  can  not  swim,  and  will 
cither  cling  to  objects  at  the  lx)ttom  of  the  dish  or  lljat  on  the  surface.  Sev- 
eral species  occur  and  are  generally  distributed.  The  species  increase  in  sire 
and  niunber  to  the  southward. 
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CHAPTER  XX\TI 
AQUATIC   INSECTS 

By  JAMES  G.  XEEDHAM 

Prtfesior  tf  Limutlvgy,  CmrndL  { 


Insects  are  essentially  terrestrial  animals.  Their  oiganizatioii 
fits  them  for  ejqx>sure  to  the  air.  On  land  they  are  mmiericaOy 
dominant,  and  it  is  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  group 
that  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  water.  But  the  lesser  portion  of  a 
group  so  large  is  in  itself  a  host,  including  a  ver)'  great  variety  <rf 
forms. 

That  insects  are  primarily  terrestrial  and  that  they  have  be^i 
secondarily  adapted  to  aquatic  life  is  evidenced  in  many  ways. 
Their  complete  armor  of  impervious  chitin  and  their  respiratory 
apparatus,  consisting  of  internal  branching  chitin-lined  air  tubes 
(tracheae),  opening  to  the  outside  for  the  intake  of  air  through 
spiracles,  speak  strongly  against  an  aquatic  origin.  It  would  be 
hard  to  imagine  an  organization  more  imsuited  to  getting  air  when 
in  the  water. 

Furthermore,  all  adult  insects,  even  those  that  live  constantly 
in  the  water,  have  preserved  the  terrestrial,  mode  of  respiration: 
they  all  breathe  air  directly,  instead  of  breathing  the  air  that  is 
dissolved  in  the  water.  They  have  merely  acquired  means  of 
carrying  air  from  the  surface  down  into  the  water  with  them  for 
use  there.  They  are  no  more  aquatic  in  their  mode  of  respiration 
than  is  a  man  in  a  diving  bell.  It  is  only  the  more  plastic  immature 
stages  that  have  acquired  a  strictly  aquatic  type  of  respiratory 
apparatus. 

Again,  it  is  only  isolated  and  rather  small  groups  of  insects  that 
inhabit  the  water.  A  few  of  the  smaller  orders,  like  the  stone- 
flies.  Mayflies,  dragonflies  and  caddisflies  are  practically  all  aquatic 
in  their  immature  stages;  but  the  larger  orders  are  not  so. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  independent  adaptation  of 

the  various  groups.    Practically  all  the  adult  insects  found  in  the 
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water  are  either  bugs  or  beetles.  Of  those  aquatic  insects  having 
complete  metamorphosis,  the  pupa  is  strictly  aquatic  in  caddisflies 
only.  The  adaptations  of  the  immature  stages  have  chiefly  to  do 
with  their  respiratory  apparatus,  and  this  is  most  extraordinarily 
diverse.  This  will  be  discussed  later.  Suffice  it  here  to  say  that 
gills  of  several  sorts  may  be  developed  upon  either  the  outer  or 
inner  surfaces  of  the  body,  and  those  on  the  outside  may  be  dorsal 
or  ventral,  and  may  be  developed  upon  the  head  or  on  any  seg- 
ment of  the  thorax  or  abdomen:  thus  they  bear  all  the  usual  signs 
of  independent  and  adaptive  origin. 

Finally,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  insects  have  not  invaded  the  water 
very  far.  Nearly  all  of  them  have  stopped  at  the  shores  or  in  shoal 
water;  only  a  few  have  established  homes  for  themselves  in  deep 
water.  Only  the  phantom  larvae  of  Corethra  have  become  free 
swimming  and  are  regular  plankton  constituents;  possibly  a  few 
others  also,  for  a  limited  distribution-period  immediately  follow- 
ing their  hatching  from  the  egg.  The  press  of  life  on  land  result- 
ing from  the  evolution  of  the  highly  successful  hexapod  type  of 
organization,  with  great  adaptability,  brief  life  cycle  and  excellent 
reproductive  capacity,  may  have  resulted  in  the  crowding  into  the 
water  of  those  moisture-loving  forms  whose  structures  were  best 
adapted  to  meet  the  new  conditions.  The  severity  of  the  competi- 
tion on  land  is  most  evident  to  the  careful  observer;  every  nook 
and  comer  has  its  insect  inhabitants  and  every  scrap  of  nutritious 
food  is  eagerly  sought  by  a  host  of  competitors.  It  is  easy  to 
conceive  that  a  great  variety  of  forms  already  accustomed  to  living 
by  the  water  side,  finding  food  more  abundant  in  the  water  than 
out  of  it,  might,  if  adaptable,  become  modified  for  entering  the 
water  for  a  greater  or  less  depth  and  for  remaining  there  a  greater 
or  less  time. 

And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  adaptation  of  the  adults  has  proceeded 
only  a  little  way.  Some  adult  insects,  as  certain  caddisflies  and 
damselflies,  enter  the  water  only  to  lay  their  eggs,  and  they  remain 
enveloped  by  a  layer  of  adherent  air  while  beneath  the  surface. 
Some  live  constantly  in  the  water  but  maintain  communication  with 
the  surface  by  means  of  a  long  respiratory  tube,  as  does  Ranaira. 
The  most  nearly  aquatic  of  adult  insects  are  the  bugs  and  beetles  that 
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have  developed  oar-like  hind  feet  and  have  become  good  swimmers; 
these  enter  the  water  to  depths  of  several  feet  and  spend  most  of 
their  time  near  the  bottom  in  shoal  waters,  but  they  must  come  to 
the  surface  at  intervals  for  air  which  they  carty  down  with  them 
beneath  their  wing  covers  or  adherent  to  the  pile  of  their  bodies. 
A  few  adult  insects  also  have  taken  to  walking  or  running  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  but  these  are  naturally  the  most  minute  forms, 
as  springtails,  or  those  of  slenderer  build,  hke  little  Diptera  and 
water  striders;  and  of  this  last-mentioned  group,  some  wander  far 
from  shore,  even  upon  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  But  there  are 
few  adult  insects  to  be  found  far  from  the  shelter  of  vegetation, 
and  it  remains  true  that  the  great  press  of  insect  life  is  at  the  shore 
line. 

The  case  is  only  slightly  different  with  insect  larvae.  Most  of 
these  have  remained  near  shore.  As  compared  with  the  adults, 
their  smaller  size,  less  chitinized  skin  and  greater  plasticity  have 
allowed  much  more  complete  adaptation  to  aquatic  life.  There 
are  some  larvae,  like  those  of  beetles  and  of  many  flies,  that  take 
air  at  the  surface  as  do  the  adult  beetles,  and  there  are  a  few  others, 
that,  descending  the  stems,  tap  the  air  spaces  of  plants  far  beneath 
the  surface  and  get  oxygen  from  that  unusual  source;  but  there  are 
also  very  many  that  arc  capable  of  a  truly  aquatic  respiration, 
being  able  to  utilize  the  air  that  is  dissolved  in  the  water.  Most 
of  these  larvae  when  newly  hatched  absorb  the  oxygen  directly 
through  their  skins;  and  a  few  of  them,  especially  such  as  live  in 
well  aerated  water,  acquire  no  better  means  than  this  during  their 
larval  existence,  but  most  of  them  develop  gills  of  some  sort. 

These  gills  are  delicate  outgrowths  of  the  thinnest  integument  of 
the  body.  Two  types  of  gills  are  usually  distinguishable,  blood 
gills,  and  tracheal  gills.  The  former  are  more  like  the  gills  of 
other  aquatic  animals;  the  latter  are  peculiar  to  insects.  The 
blood  gills  are  simple  outgrowths  of  the  body  wall  into  which  the 
blood  flows.  The  interchange  of  gases  which  constitutes  the 
respiratory  process  takes  place  between  the  blood  within  the  gill 
and  the  water  outside  it  by  means  of  direct  diffusion  through  the 
thin  membranous  wall.  Such  gills  are  very  commonly  developed 
in  dipterous  larvae  as  paired  and  retractile  appendages  of  the  pes- 
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tenor  end  of  the  alimentary  canal,  but  they  also  occur  on  other 
parts  of  the  body. 

Since  tracheae  are  the  established  channels  of  air  distribution  in 
the  bodies  of  insects,  and  nearly  all  insects  are  hatched  from  the 
egg  in  possession  of  a  nimiber  of  them,  it  is  natural  that  tracheal 
gills  should  be  more  commonly  developed  in  the  larvae  of  the 
group.  A  tracheal  gill  differs  from  a  blood  gill  chiefly  in  that  it  is 
traversed  by  minute  capillary  branches  of  tracheae,  and  the  air 
is  taken  up  by  and  distributed  through  the  tracheae.  Tracheal 
gills  are  usually  developed  apart  from  and  quite  independently  of 
the  spiracles  or  breathing  pores.  They  arise  from  the  thin  interseg- 
mental membranes  of  the  body.  They  may  be  developed  upon 
the  internal  walls  of  the  rectum,  forming  a  large  and  very  perfect 
gill  chamber,  as  in  the  young  of  dragonflies.  More  frequently,  they 
are  developed  on  the  outside  of  the  body.  They  may  be  flat  and 
lamelliform,  as  in  the  three  caudal  gills  of  the  damselflies  and  in  the 
paired  dorsal  abdominal  gills  of  Maj'flies,  or  they  may  be  filamen- 
tous, simple,  branched  or  tufted,  as  in  most  other  forms.  Another 
sort  of  tracheal  gill  (the  so-called  ''tube  gill")  is  developed  directly 
from  the  prothoracic  spiracles  in  certain  diptera  at  the  assumption 
of  the  pupal  stage,  in  the  form  of  respiratory  trumpets  (mosquito 
pupae),  combs  (black  fly  pupae),  brushes  (midge  pupae),  etc.  With 
the  development  of  gills,  insect  larvae  have  become  independent  of 
the  surface.  Many  of  them  remain  wholly  submerged  through- 
out their  entire  larval  life.  A  few  of  them  have  progressed 
farther  from  shore  and  into  deeper  water.  Corethra  has  been  already 
mentioned  as  a  plankton  organism.  A  few  larvae  of  midges  and 
a  few  caddis  worms  are  constant  denizens  of  the  bottom  silt  in  our 
deeper  fresh-water  lakes.  This  seems  indeed  considerable  prog- 
ress into  a  new  and  totally  different  environment,  when  one  re- 
members that  they  are  tied  by  parentage  to  the  shore. 

It  is  to  be  noted  in  passing  that  only  in  the  Coleoptera  and 
Hemiptera  has  the  adaptation  of  adults  and  immature  stages  been 
parallel.  In  the  other  groups  the  adults  do  not  live  in  the  water. 
The  possession  by  a  few  adult  insects  {PlconarcySj  etc.,  among 
stoneflies,  and  Chirolonetes,  etc.,  among  Mayflies)  of  rudimentary 
gills  does  not  indicate,  as  was  once  thought,  that  this  is  the  primitive 
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condition;  it  indicates  only  that,  in  these  relatively  primitive  forms, 
structures  developed  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  the  immature 
stages  have,  in  the  rapid  and  incomplete  transformation  these  imder- 
go,  been  carried  over  in  rudimentar}'  form  into  adiilt  life. 

Among  aquatic  insects  are  many  beautiful  and  interesting 
forms.  The  keys  and  figures  in  the  following  pages  should  enable 
anyone  who  has  learned  the  parts  of  the  body  of  a  grasshopi>er, 
or  who  has  mastered  such  elementary  knowledge  of  insect  anatomy 
as  ever}'  textbook  of  zoolog>^  or  of  entomolog>'  affords,  to  identify 
most  of  the  insects  he  will  find  in  the  water.  There  are  many  gaps 
in  our  knowledge  of  all  the  groups;  even  the  adult  insects  are  not 
well  known  except  in  the  showier  groups,  which  have  always  been 
more  attractive  to  the  collector;  and  so  many  immature  forms  are 
still  unknown,  it  has  been  found  impracticable  to  attempt  to  give 
keys  even  to  the  genera  in  two  orders,  Plecoptera  and  Trichoptera. 
Limitations  of  space  have  compelled  restriction  to  the  larger 
groups  among  the  Diptera.  In  most  of  the  groups  having  com- 
plete metamorphosis,  the  characterizations  of  the  immature  stages 
have  been  adapted  from  the  accounts  of  European  writers,  very 
little  ha\ing  as  yet  been  done  on  them  in  America.  Here  is  an 
attractive  field  in  which  the  amateur  and  the  isolated  student  may 
still  find  pioneer  work  to  do. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  assist  the  student  toward 
acquaintance  with  such  insects  as  he  may  find  in  the  water.  The 
limitations  of  space  allow  but  brief  notice  of  the  natural  history  of 
any  of  the  groups  and  restrict  the  keys  to  dealing  with  families  and 
genera.  The  aim  is  to  supplement  the  general  works  on  entomology 
and  not  to  duplicate  any  part  of  them.  Keys  to  the  orders  of 
adult  insects  are  available  in  a  number  of  manuals  and  textbooks, 
hence  there  is  need  here  only  to  point  out  the  readier  recognition 
marks  of  those  orders  which  commonly  occur  in  the  water,  and  to 
give  a  key  to  the  immature  stages. 

Recognttion  Characters 

There  are  but  nine  orders  of  insects  commonly  found  in  water 
in  any  stage:  Plecoptera,  Odonata,  Ephemerida,  Hemiptera,  Neu- 
roptera,  Trichoptera,  Lepidoptera,  Coleoptera  and  Diptera. 
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The  Odonata  are  distinguished  by  the  venation  of  the  wings, 
especially  by  the  possession  of  a  distinct  nodus  and  stigma  of  the 
type  shown  in  Fig.  1388. 

The  Ephemerida  are  distinguished  by  the  venation  of  the  wings 
(Fig.  1387),  and  by  their  proportions  and  their  extensive  corruga- 
tion. 

The  Hemiptera  are  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  a  jointed, 
sucking  proboscis,  directed  backward  beneath  the  head  and 
thorax. 

The  Trichoptera  are  distinguished  by  the  hairy  covering  of 
their  wings,  the  absence  of  jaws  and  proboscis  (palpi  are  pres- 
ent) and  by  a  type  of  venation  of  wings  similar  to  that  shown 
in  Fig.  139 1. 

The  Lepidoptera  are  distinguished  by  their  covering  of  powdery 
scales,  and  by  the  possession  of  a  coiled  sucking  proboscis. 

The  Coleoptera  are  distinguished  by  the  hardened  fore  wings 
(elytra)  meeting  in  a  straight  line  down  the  middle  of  the  back. 

The  Diptera  are  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  a  single  pair 
of  wings,  with  very  few  cross- veins  in  them  (Fig.  1378). 

The  other  two  orders,  Plecoptera  and  Neuroptera,  lack  the  above 
combinations  of  characters  and  may  be  readily  recognized  by  their 
general  likeness  to  figures  published  in  the  following  paragraphs 
devoted  to  them. 

Besides  these  nine  orders,  there  are  three  others,  of  slight  impor- 
tance in  the  life  of  the  water,  that  are  deliberately  ignored.  These 
are: 

(i)  The  Thysanura,  or  springtails,  conmion  on  the  surface  of 
water,  but  not  living  in  it.  They  will  be  readily  recognizable,  if 
collected,  by  their  ver>'  minute  size,  entire  absence  of  wings,  mouth 
parts  retracted  within  the  head,  and  the  forked  spring  beneath 
the  abdomen  by  means  of  which  they  jump  freely. 

(2)  The  Orthoptera,  of  which  some  of  the  grouse  locusts  (family 
Tettigidae) ,  living  by  the  water  side,  occasionally  jump  in  and  take 
a  swim. 

(3)  The  Hymenoptera,  of  which  a  few  minute  egg  parasites, 
enter  the  water  as  adults  to  find  the  eggs  of  their  aquatic  victims, 
and  these  swim  with  their  wings  (Polynema,  etc  J. 
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ku^iirraer.tar.'  "A-irigs  occur  in  a  n-jn:r>er  if  the  genera,  Capmux, 
T'ltnwpUf'jX  PUfonarcelhi.  Pcrli,  etc..  and.  .ff  course,  the  wingless 
hyj:v:\  arc-  to  ry-  foun^i  nc-ar  the  -Aatcr-  fr :.m  which  they  emerge 
on  ir4iTL^AhTrrr<iUon  —  in  fact,  not  farther  therefrom  than  they  are 
abl':  Uj  run  or  clirr.h.  The-  males  alor.e  are  winsrless  in  most  cases. 
Ihc-  c-gg.s  of  the-  female--  are  praeti-.aliy  mature  at  transformation. 
While  there  is  dearth  of  ob5er\-ations  as  to  the  feeding  habits 
of  the  a^lult-,  it  i.^  certain  that  they  will  lap  up  water  and  other 
fluid  hubhtancc-s.  and  the  small  grayish  spt-cies  eat  dead  grass  leaves 
and  other  yJid  f<^xxi.  The  mandibles  of  the  larger  forms  are  weak 
and  rudimentary.  The  adult  life.  theref<>re.  is  probably  ver\-  brief. 
Concerning  the  egg-la\ing  habits  al^o,  there  is  dearth  of  actual 
ohser\'ation.  Female-  of  many  .>peties  may  be  taken  when  carry- 
ing egg  masses  extruded  at  the  tip  of  the  abdomen;    but  just 
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where  these  are  deposited,  and  when  and  how,  are  matters  not 
yet  established.  One  species  of  Capnia,  an  undetermined,  late 
appearing  species  that  occurs  in  Lake  Forest,  111.  in  May,  is 
viviparous. 

The  nymphs  of  stoneflies  are  much  easier  to  find  and  to  collect 
than  are  the  adults.  By  lifting  stones  or  other  obstructions  out 
of  the  bed  of  rapid  permanent  streams,  and  quickly  turning  them 
over  to  look  on  the  under  side,  the  nymphs  may  usually  be  seen 
lying  flat,  outspread,  with  widely  extended  legs  clutching  the  sur- 
face. They  are  always  associated 
aa  with  Mayfly  nymphs  of  similar  ap- 

^"■^^  SK  pearance,  but  are  easily  distinguished 

j^Bf -y  ^y  the  presence  of  two  claws  on  the 
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/  /igMI\  nymphs  have  but  one,  and  by  the 

lack  of  gills  upon  the  dorsal  side 
of  the  abdomen.  The  nymphs  of 
larger  species,  as  Perla  (Fig.  1354), 
are  not  easily  managed  in  ordinary 
aquaria.  They  cannot  Uve  long  in 
still  water,  and  soon  after  being 
placed  in  it,  they  manifest  their 
discomfort,  by  a  vigorous  swaying 
of  the  body  up  and  down.  This 
motion  brings  their  tufted  gills  into 
better  contact  with  the  water.  Running  water  aquaria  are 
essential  for  their  maintenance. 

Their  transformation  may  often  be  easily  observed  where  it 
occurs  naturally  out  of  doors.  It  always  takes  place  near  to  the 
edge  of  the  water.  Often  rocks  that  project  but  a  few  inches  above 
the  surface  are  favorite  places  of  emergence,  and  the  exposed  sur- 
faces of  these  may  sometimes  be  found  covered  several  layers  deep 
with  the  skins  of  the  nymphs  that  have  come  from  the  bed  of  the 
adjacent  parts  of  the  stream.  Transformation  usually  occurs  at 
night,  but  early  and  late  stragglers  may  often  be  found  by  mora- 
lly or  evening  light.  The  change  from  nymph  to  adult  is,  for  insects, 
comparatively  slight:  wings  and  accessory  reproductive  organs  are 
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perfected,  and  regressive  development  of  gills,  external  armor,  and 
feeding  apparatus  occurs,  but  the  change  of  form  and  of  proportions 
of  the  body  is  slight. 

The  nymphs  of  stoneflies  are,  so  far  as  knon-n,  cami\'orou5: 
they  feed  on  the  nymphs  of  Ma)-flies,  on  the  lar\-ae  of  caddisflies 
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and  small  diplcra  and  perhaps  on  the  young  of  other  stoncdies. 
They  are  themselves  the  food  of  the  tri>ut  and  of  other  fishes  that 
frequent  swift  waters.  Hudson  has  demonstrateil  the  importance 
of  stoncflies  as  tish  foixl  in  the  mountain  streams  of  Xew  Zealand. 
Adults  and  nymphs  are  equalh'  scr\iceable  for  bait  in  all  our 
mountain  streams. 

While  no  kejs  to  the  genera  of  the  nymphs  of  stoneflies  have  yet 
been  published,  if  the  adults  are  known,  the  nymphs  may  be 
readily  determined  by  comparison,  for  the  wing  venation  is  fully 
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developed  in  the  wing  pads  of  the  nymph  and  is  comparable  in 
close  detail  with  that  of  the  adult.  It  is  only  necessary  to  remove, 
as  with  a  sharp  razor,  the  wing  pads  from  a  well-grown  nymph, 
yomig  enough  so  that  the  wings  will  not  be  already  crumpled 
within  their  sheaths,  mount,  and  examine  with  the  microscope. 
Since,  however,  it  is  easier  to  get  nymphs  than  adults,  and  nymphs 
only  will  often  be  available,  the  following  hints  may  be  of  assistance 
in  their  recognition.  PUronarcys  (Figs.  1355  and  1356)  alone  has 
gUls  upon  the  first  two  segments  of  the  abdomen.  Taeniopteryx  alone 
has  three- jointed,  telescopic  gill  filaments  attached  singly  at  the  base 
of  the  coxae.  Peltoperla  alone  has  conic-pointed  gill  filaments,  ir 
a  few  small  clusters,  concealed  under  the  flaring,  overarched  mar- 
gins of  the  thoracic  segments.  Perla  and  its  allies  have  copious 
tufts  of  fine  gill  filaments  before  and  behind  the  bases  of  all  legs. 
Chloroperla  and  its  aUies,  and  Capnia  and  Leuctra  altogether  lack 
gills. 

Mayflies  (Order  Ephemerida) 

The  Mayflies  constitute  a  small  group  of  very  fragile  insects, 
all  of  which  are  aquatic  in  their  earlier  stages.  They  abound  in 
all  fresh  waters,  both  swift  and  stagnant.  Some  of  the  larger  May- 
flies are  very  well  known,  indeed,  from  their  habit  of  transforming 
all  at  one  time  and  appearing  in  great  swarms  along  shores  of  lakes 
(Fig.  1357)  and  banks  of  the  larger  streams.  They  fly  to  Ughts 
at  night,  and  sometimes,  under  the  arc  lamps  in  city  streets,  they 
accumulate  in  such  heaps  as  to  require  removal  in  wagons.  Such 
concerted  appearance  of  the  adults  of  a  single  species  gives  some 
conception  of  the  abundance  of  individuals  that  may  live  and  grow 
up  together  in  a  restricted  area;  but  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
there  are  scores  of  other  species  living  in  the  same  waters,  the 
adults  of  which  are  rarely  seen  in  numbers,  of  which  the  individuals 
are  probably  quite  as  numerous.  When  their  period  of  trans- 
formation is  extended  through  the  summer  season  and  their 
habits  are  not  gregarious,  but  solitary  and  secretive,  they  may 
entirely  escape  the  notice  of  the  casual  observer. 

Mayflies  are  famed  for  their  ephemeral  existence  —  for  living  as 
adults  but  a  day.    They  are  peculiar  amoni:  insects,  in  that  they 
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moult  their  external  chitinous  skin  once  again  after  they  transform 
from  the  nymphal  form  to  that  of  the  adult.  It  is  chiefly  these 
callow  and  immature  adults  (known  to  the  books  as  sub-imagos, 
and  to  British  fishermen  as  duns)  that  fly  to  lights.    Emerging 


from  a  rent  in  the  back  of  the  old  nymph  skin,  they  spread  their 
newly  expanded  wings  and  rise  feebly  into  the  air,  and  if  a  light 
be  near,  they  swarm  to  it;  otherwise  they  settle  upon  any  conven- 
ient tree  or  building,  and  sit  stiffly  (Fig.  1358)  with  uplifted  wings 
until  ready  for  their  flnal  moultine.    This  may  occur  within  a  few 
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minutes,  as  in  Caenis,  or  it  may  be  delayed  twenty-four  hours  or 
more,  as  in  most  of  our  larger  species.  Caenis  probably  lives  but  n 
few  hours  after  leaving  the  water;  but  the  larger  forms  live  through 
two  days,  their  transformation  from  the  nymph  occurs  in  one  night. 


FiC.  i3sS.    A  ncwly-cmugcd  MayQy,  He 


their  final  moult  the  next  night,  and  their  period  of  adult  activity 
and  egg-laying  and  their  death  the  next  evening. 

The  adults  are  peculiar  in  the  venation  of  their  wings  (Fig.  1387) 
and  in  the  extent  of  the  longitudinal  furrowing  of  the  same,  in 
the  lack  of  fimctional  mouth  parts  and  in  the  buoyant  function 
assumed  by  the  alimentary  canal,  which,  being  no  longer  used  for 
food,  is  filled  with  air.  While  highly  specialized  in  most  respects, 
one  very  generalized  character  has  been  retained  in  the  group: 
the  openings  of  the  oviducts  of  the  female  are  paired  and  separate. 

The  males  of  most  species  indulge  in  graceful  ante-nuptial 
flights,  that  to  the  observer  appear  most  delightful  and  exhilarating. 
They  assemble  in  little  companies  and  dance  up  and  down,  alter- 
nately rising  and  falling,  flying  upward  and  falling  down  again  on 
outspread  wings  in  long  vertical  lines.  The  crepuscular  species 
such  as  Ephemera  and  Hexagenia,  that  compose  the  well-known 
swarms,  fly  out  over  the  surface  of  the  water,  where  the  females 
meet  the  males,  and  afterwards  settle  down  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water  to  Uberate  their  eggs.    Caenis  swarms  over  the  edge  of  the 
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water  just  as  darkness  falls.    Some  of  the  less  nocturnal  sj>edes, 
as  Leptophlebia  and  Choroterpes,  swarm  out  in  the  sunlight  in 
sheltered  places  of  late  afternoons,  or  dance  up  and  down  among 
the  mixed  shadows  and  sunlight  beneath  the 
canopied  crowns  of  tall  stream-side  forest  trees. 
The  females  of  Baetis  creep  beneath  stones  at 
the  surface  of  the  water  and  deposit  their  eggs  in 
single-layered  patches  just  beneath  the  surface. 

The  adult  Ufe  of  Mayflies  is  truly  ephemeral 
and  is  concerned  wholly  with  reproduction;  and 
the  struggle  for  existence  is  transferred  largely  to 
the  immature  stages.  The  nymphs  are  highly  and 
independently  specialized.  They  are  adapted 
to  all  sorts  of  aquatic  situations.  A  few,  like 
HexagentGy  Epliemera,  and  Polymitarcys  (Fig. 
1359),  are  burrowers  beneath  the  bottom  silt. 
A  few,  like  Caenis  and  Ephemerella,  are  of  seden- 
tary habits  and  live  rather  inactively  on  the  ^''''  K^Jj^J^^J/Xr^  *^ 
bottom,  and  on  silt-covered  stems.  Many  are 
active  climbers  among  green  vegetation;  such  are  Callibaetis  and 
Blasturus;  and  some  of  these  can  swim  and  dart  about  by  means  of 
synchronous  strokes  of  tail  and  gills  with  the  swiftness  of  a  minnow. 
The  species  of  Leptopfdebia  love  the  beds  of  slow-flowing  streams, 
and  all  the  flattened  nymphs  of  the  Heptageninae  live  in  swiftly  mov- 
ing water,  and  manifest  various  degrees  of  adaptation  to  withstand- 
ing the  wash  of  strong  currents.  The  form  is  depressed,  and  margins 
of  the  head  and  body  are  thin  and  flaring,  and  can  be  appressed 
closely  to  the  stones  to  deflect  the  current.  So  diverse  are  the 
nymphs  in  form  that  the  genera  may  be  distinguished  among  them 
by  a  beginner  more  easily  than  among  the  adult  Mayflies. 

Mayfly  nymphs  feed  largely  on  dead  vegetable  substances  —  the 
decaying  stems  and  leaves  of  aquatic  plants.  They  are  of  first 
importance  in  the  food  of  fishes.  But  we  are  as  yet  largely  in 
ignorance  of  the  conditions  that  make  for  their  abundance. 

The  study  of  this  group  has  been  greatly  neglected  by  entomol- 
ogists and  our  Mayfly  fauna  is  very  insufficiently  known.  The 
ecology  of  the  immature  stages  is  especially  in  need  of  investigation. 
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Dragonflies  and  Damselflies  {Order  Odonaia) 

This  is  another  isolated  group  of  insects,  larger  in  size  and  of 
stronger  build.  All  our  representatives  of  the  group  are  aquatic 
in  their  earUer  stages,  but  there  are  a  few  Hawaiian  damselflies 
whose  nymphs  live  out  of  the  water,  on  moist  soil  imder  the  leaves 
of  liliaceous  plants.  All  members  of  the  order  are  carnivorous  in 
all  stages.  They  are  indeed  among  the  most  important  of  carni- 
vorous forms  about  the  shores  of  all  fresh  waters. 

The  wings  of  the  adults  are  strongly  developed  and  have  a 
peculiar  venation  (Fig.  1388).  The  legs  are  not  used  for  walking, 
but  only  for  perching;  to  facilitate  perching  on  vertical  stems, 
they  are  set  far  forward  and  graduated  in  length,  so  that  they  hold 
the  body  when  at  rest  in  a  more  or  less  horizontal  position.  This 
facilitates  quick  stopping  and  starting  again.  Correspondingly 
the  wings  are  shifted  far  backward,  and  tilted  upward  at  their 
fore  margins,  and  the  side  pieces  of  the  thorax  are  askew. 

The  males  are  peculiar  also  among  the  orders  in  having  the 
accessory  organs  of  reproduction  (copulatory  apparatus)  developed 
upon  the  ventral  side  of  the  second  abdominal  segment,  far  re- 
moved from  the  opening  of  the  sperm  ducts  upon  the  ninth  segment. 
The  eyes  are  very  highly  developed,  and  the  antennae  are  minute 
and  setaceous.  In  this  they  resembl  the  preceding  order  Ephem- 
erida,  but  the  two  groups  as  they  exist  to-day  are  highly  differenti- 
ated from  each  other,  although  more  or  less  intermediate  fossil 
forms  point  to  their  common  origin  in  the  past. 

Among  the  dragonflies  are  many  superb  flyers.  The  speed  on 
the  wing  of  Tratnea  and  Anax  equals,  and  their  agiUty  exceeds, 
that  of  swallows.  They  all  capture  their  prey  in  flight,  and  are 
dependent  on  their  wings  for  getting  a  living.  But  the  habit  of 
flight  is  very  different  in  different  groups.  Only  a  few  of  the 
strongest  forms  roam  the  upper  air  at  will.  There  is  a  host  of 
beautiful  species,  the  skimmers  or  Libellulidae  (Fig.  1360),  that 
hovers  over  ponds  in  horizontal  flight,  the  larger  species  on  tireless 
wings,  keeping  to  the  higher  levels.  The  stronger  flying  Aeschnidae 
course  along  streams  on  more  or  less  regular  beats:  but  the  Gom- 
phines  are  less  constantly  on  the  wing,  flying  usually  in  short 
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sallies  from  one  resting  place  to  another,  and  alighting  oftener  on 
stones  or  other  flat  surfaces  than  on  vertical  stems. 

The  damselflies  are  not  such  good  flyers.  The  common  black- 
wing  Calopteryx  (Fig.  1361)  may  usually  be  seen  fluttering  gaily 
about  the  borders  of  creeks,  but  most  damselflies  are  little  in 


FlO.  X360.    The  Blue  Pirate  dragonfly,  Pachydiplax  lonxipennis.    (Drawn  by 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Needham.) 

evidence,  and  confine  their  locomotion  to  flitting  from  stem  to 
stem  amid  the  shelter  of  vegetation. 

The  dragonflies  eat  other  insects  in  vast  niunbers  and  in  great 
variety.  A  large  part  of  their  food  consists  of  small  diptera:  and 
because  many  of  these  small  diptera  are  noxious  species,  mos- 
quitos,  etc.,  an  extended  inquiry  was  once  made  as  to  the  feasibility 
of  using  dragonflies  to  remove  these  pests:  it  appeared  that  dragon- 
flies  are  not  at  all  discriminating  in  their  feeding,  and  will  as  readily 
eat  useful  as  noxious  species.  Then,  too,  they  eat  other  dragonflies, 
apparently  preferring  forms  that  are  only  a  little  smaller  than  them- 
selves. HageniuSy  for  example,  eats  Gomphus,  and  Gomphus  eats 
Mesothemis,  and  Mesothemis  eats  Lesies,  and  Lestes  eats  Argia^ 
and  Argia  eats  Ischnura,  and  so  on  from  the  greatest  even  unto  the 
least  of  them. 

Many  dragonflies  are  eaten  by  birds  and  other  animals  at  their 
transformation,  before  they  are  able  to  fly  and  escape;  and  some 
of  those  that  are  not  ver>'  strong-flying  are  eaten  habitually  by 
birds  —  the  smaller  LibelluUnes  by  king-birds,  and  the  smaller 
damselflies  by  swallows.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  anything  that 
flies  is  able  to  capture  in  flight  one  of  the  swiftest  dragonflies. 
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There  is  much  diversity  of  egg-laying  habits  in  the  order.  All 
the  damselflies  and  many  dr^onflies,  especially  Aeschnidae,  are 
provided  with  an  ovipositor,  by  means  of  which  punctures  are 
made  in  the  stems  of  aquatic  plants,  in  logs,  in  wet  mud,  etc.,  for 
the  reception  of  the  eggs.  The  eggs  are  placed  singly  in  the  punc- 
tures, and  usually  just  below  the  surface  of  the  water;  but  a  few 
damseMies  descend  the  stems  to  place  them  deeper,  and  some 
species  of  Lestes  place  them  habitually  in  the  stems  above  the  sur- 
face. Here  they  are  subject  to  the  attack  of  egg  parasites.  The 
females  of  those  dragonfiies  that  lack  a  well-developed  ovipositor 
drop  their  eggs  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  while  in  flight  (usually 
descending  to  touch  the  surface,  and  thus  to  wash  them  free), 
whereupon  the  eggs  scatter  and  fall  to  the  bottom;  or,  they  settle 
on  some  plant  stem  at  the  surface  and  hang  them  in  gelatinous 
masses  about  the  stem.  In  certain  of  the  Cordulinae  these  masses 
are  long  gelatinous  strings,  containing  many  hundreds  of  e^s.  It 
is  easy  to  get  the  eggs  of  most  Libellulines  for  study.  When  a  fe- 
male is  seen  tipping  the  surface  of  the  water  with  her  abdomen 
while  in  flight,  if  she  be  captured  uninjured  and  held  by  the  tips 
of  the  fore  wings  (leaving  the  hind  wings  free)  and  dipped  against 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  a  glass,  in  imitation  of  her  own  motion 
while  at  large,  she  will  usually  hberate  eggs  in  great  abundance  in 
the  water.  These  require  about  three  weeks  for  hatching,  and  the 
nymphs  begin  to  eat  each  other  early  in  life. 

There  are  nymphs  of  Odonata  in  all  sorts  of  fresh  water.  Those 
of  some  of  the  larger  active  species  clamber  about  freely  among 


Fic.  1361.    Damsclfly  nymphsi  o.CoiiJfcrji;  i.UtUs. 


water  weeds,  and  even  chase  their  prey,  creeping  stealthily  upon  it 
until  within  range.    Most  damselflies  (Fig.  1361)  clamber  about 
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amtHig  green  steins,  where  they  are  quite  incon^icuous.  But 
nearly  all  dragonfly  n>'niphs  get  their  lixing  by  waiting  in  hiding 
for  the  approach  of  their  prey,  and  comparatively  few  of  them  roam 
freely  about  in  the  water.  Most  of  the  Libellulidae  are  bottom 
^rawlers  (Fig.  1362) ;  raoit  of  the  Goraphines  are  burrowers  beneath 
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the  bottom  silt,  and  the  nymphs  of  Cordulegaster  are  expert 
ambuscaders,  scratching  a  hole  in  the  sand  of  the  bottom  and 
getting  into  it,  kicking  the  sand  up  over  their  backs  until  covered 
excepting  the  tips  of  the  eyes  and  of  the  respirator}'  orihce  at 
the  end  of  the  abdomen,  and  l>ing  in  wait  until  some  unsuspecting 
little  animal  suitable  for  food  wanders  within  reach. 

The  chief  organ  for  capturing  prey  in  the  nj-mphs  of  all  the 
Odonata  is  the  remarkably  developed  labium  (Fig.  1389^4),  which 
has  become  elongated,  hinged  in  the  middle  and  folded  back  tmder 
the  thorax.  It  has  acquired  a  formidable  array  of  grappling  hooks 
and  spines  at  its  tip.  It  is  often  longer  than  the  fore  legs  when 
extended  and  possesses  muscles  capable  of  extending  it  with  light- 
ning-like speed.  It  is  thrown  forward  and  opened  by  a  single 
movement,  and  when  it  closes  on  its  \'ictim  it  is  n'ithdrawn  again 
instantly,  dragging  the  struggling  captive  back  under  the  jaws, 
which  then  come  into  play. 

The  problem  of  getting  air  has  been  solved  in  two  ways  in  the 
nymphs  of  the  two  suborders  of  Odonata.    In  the  damselflies 
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(Fig.  1363),  there  are  developed  three  more  or  less  leaflike  gills  upon 
the  tip  of  the  abdomen,  and  these  are  traversed  by  fine  tracheae, 
and  doubtless  assist  in  getting  air,  although  not  entirely  essential 
to  that  end.    In  the  larger  dragonfly  nymphs  there  is  developed 


Fig.  X363.    The  nymph  of  Iscknura  verticalis. 


within  the  abdomen  a  respiratory  chamber  made  out  of  the  hinder 
portion  of  the  modified  alimentary  canal.  Through  the  action  of 
the  abdominal  muscles,  the  water  is  alternately  drawn  into  this 
and  expelled  again.  This  chamber  is  lined  with  multitudes  of 
tracheal  gills,  and  abimdantly  supplied  with  tracheae,  constitut- 
ing the  most  perfect  aquatic  respiratory  apparatus  developed  in 
insects. 

Transformation  occurs  in  most  Odonata  very  close  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  The  larger  species  transform  for  the  most  part 
at  night:  the  damselflies,  at  any  time.  The  period  of  half  an  hour 
or  more  required  for  drying  the  wings  before  sustained  flight  is 
possible  is  a  time  of  great  peril  in  the  life  of  the  dragonflies.  It  is 
a  time  of  opportimity,  however,  for  the  collector  of  life  history 
material. 

Water  Bugs  (Order  Hemiptera) 

A  small  part  of  this  great  order  is  aquatic;  a  number  of  families 
are  well  adapted  for  life  in  the  water;  a  few  nm  over  the  surface 
and  a  few  others  live  habitually  on  the  wet  shores  and  forage  in  the 
flotsam  and  drift  of  the  waves.  Adults  and  nymphs  are  of  similar 
habits  and  are  generally  sufficiently  alike  in  structure  for  ready 
identification,  the  metamorphosis  being  slight.  All  are  distin- 
guished from  the  members  of  other  groups  by  the  possession  of  a 
jointed  puncturing  and  sucking  proboscis  that  is  directed  backward 
beneath  the  head.    .The  families  are  so  diverse  in  structure  that 
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here  again  is  given  evidence  of  independent  adaptation  to  aquatic 
life,  and  nowhere  could  be  found  more  complete  intergradation  of 
habits  between  terrestrial  and  shore-loving  forms  and  those  that 
dwell  in  the  water. 

The  shore  bugs  (Acanthiidae)  and  toad  bugs  (Pelogomdac)  are 
essentially  terrestrial;  the  marsh  treaders  (Hydrometridae),  water 


Fio.  136J.    A  giant  wiler  bug,  Bemuui,  clinging  to  a  veilital  surface  under  w»ter. 

stridcrs,  skaters,  etc,  (Vcliidae  and  Gerridae),  have  passed  out  upon 
the  surface,  a  few  of  them  having  acquired  the  ability  to  dive  and 
swim.  The  Nepldae  and  Belostomatidae  are  fairly  adapted  forms 
that  do  not  depart  far  or  long  from  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
only  the  Corixidae  and  Notonectidae  have  acquired  very  highly 
specialized  apparatus  for  swimming  and  for  carrying  down  a  copious 
air  supply. 

There  are  no  tracheal  gills  developed  in  this  order.  Nymphs 
and  adults  alike  must  come  to  the  surface  for  air.  They  are  easily 
collected  by  sweeping  aquatic  vegetation  with  a  dip  net.  The 
Corixidae  stick  more  closely  to  the  bottom  than  do  other  fonns. 
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Transformation  occurs  in  the  water,  and  is  only  a  little  more 
of  a  change  than  are  the  earlier  nymphal  moults.  The  adults  of 
many  genera  fly  from  one  body  of  water  to  another,  and  a  few  of 
the  largest  forms  {Fig.  1364)  have  a  habit  so  well  known  of  flying 
to  electriclights  at  night  that  they  have  been  denominated  "electric 
light  bugs. "  These  immense  bugs  are  among  the  most  powerful 
members  of  the  order;  the  largest  of  the  dragon  fly  nymphs  are  no 
match  for  them;  they  will  frequently  attack  and  kill  frogs,  and 
they  have  even  been  found  preying  on  woodpeckers,  presumably 
encountered  in  flight.    Their  weapon  of  offense  is  the  stout  beak, 


which  is  capable  of  making  painful  wounds.  Even  the  smaller 
forms  of  Notonecta  (Fig.  1365)  can  puncture  the  fingers  of  the 
collector  if  carelessly  handled. 

The  eggs  of  the  more  strictly  aquatic  members  of  the  family  are 
fairly  well  known.  Those  of  Benacus  (Fig.  1366)  and  Amorgius 
are  deposited  on  the  vertical  stems  of  Typha,  etc.,  above  the 
surface  of  the  water;  these  are  among  the  largest  of  insect  eggs. 
Those  of  the  Nepidae,  Nepa  and  Ranatra,  are  distinguished  by 
long  appendages  at  the  micropylar  end,  and  are  inserted  into  the 
soft  tissues  of  plants  —  into  rotten,  water-soaked  wood,  or  into 
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green  herbs.  Those  of  Nolonecla  are  deposited  smg[y  oa  the  sides 
of  plant  stems  under  water,  and  those  of  Corixa  are  deposited  in 
similar  places  or  stuck  on  to  the  back  of  crawfishes. 

The  surface-haunting  forms  are  characteristically  of  scavenger 
habits,  eating  the  insects  of  all  sorts  that  fall  upon  the  surface  of 


witn  bug,  Btnatnt.  i 


the  water;  while  the  more  strictly  aquatic  bugs  are  truly  predatory 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  minute  Plea,  which  is  believed 
not  to  be  carnivorous  at  all.  The  highly  specialized  Corixidae  are 
able  to  remain  wholly  submerged  for  long  periods.  They  clamber 
about  amid  the  debris  of  the  jxind  bottom,  and  when  they  come  to 
the  surface  for  air,  they  do  not  remain  there,  but  quickly  descend 
again  to  the  shelter  of  the  bottom  trash.  Of  all  Hemiptera  these 
ai'e  the  ones  most  commonly  eaten  by  lishes. 
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DoBSONS,  Fish  Flies,  Spongilla  Flees  (Order  Neuroptera) 

But  two  families  of  this  great  and  heterogeneous  order,  as  now 
commonly  restricted,  are  aquatic,  and  these  in  their  larval  stages 
only.  The  larvae  of  all  the  members  of  the  small  family  Sialididae 
are  free-ranging  carnivorous,  aquatic  forms,  and  in  the  family 
Hemerobiidae,  there  are  a  few  genera  whose  larvae  live  in  the 
water.  These  two  families  are  so  very  different  in  every  respect 
that  they  are  better  considered  separately. 

Sialididae.  Here  belong  a  few  of  the  most  primitive  of  insects 
having  complete  metamorphosis:  the  orl  flies,  fish  flies,  dobsons, 
etc.  They  are  mostly  of  large  size,  and  are  provided  with  ample 
wings,  which,  however,  serve  but  rather  poorly  for  flight.  The 
dobsons  are  among  the  largest  of  insects,  and  their  larvae,  known 
to  the  fishermen  as  hellgrammites,  are  famous  as  bait  for  black  bass. 

They  are  found  in  swift  streams  beneath  the  stones,  where  they 
cling  securely  by  means  of  their  stout  legs,  aided  by  a  pair  of  stout- 
clawed  processes  at  the  end  of  the  body.  They  are 'provided  at 
the  sides  of  the  abdomen  with  paired  lateral  fleshy  processes,  and 
at  the  base  of  each  of  these  there  is  a  large  tuft  of  fine  tracheal  gills. 
They  are  blackish,  ugly-Iooking  crawlers,  of  slow  growth,  requiring 
apparently  several  years  to  develop.  When  grown  they  crawl 
out  on  shore  and  seek  a  suitable  place  beneath  a  log  or  stone; 
for  the  pupae  are  not  aquatic.  The  adult  female  lays  her  eggs  in 
broad  flat  masses  on  stones  or  timbers  above  the  edge  of  the  water, 
and  covers  them  over  with  a  chalky  white  incrustation.  The 
eggs  are  piled  several  layers  deep  and  are  very  numerous.  On 
hatching  the  young  fall  into  the  water,  and  begin  at  once  their 
predatory  existence.  But  one  species  of  dobson  is  found  in  the 
eastern  United  States,  the  common  Corydalis  comuta  L.  The 
fish  flies  (Chauliodes)  are  insects  of  similar  appearance  and 
habits,  about  half  as  large  as  the  dobsons,  having  an  expanse 
of  wing  of  about  one  and  a  half  inches.  Their  larvae  usually  fre- 
quent still  water,  where  they  clamber  over  and  under  logs.  A 
rotten  log  on  shore  furnishes  the  favorite  place  for  the  excavation 
of  a  pupal  chamber.  The  eggs  are  laid  above  the  water  in  naked 
patches  of  one  or  more  layers  on  either  dead  wood  or  green  leaves. 
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The  orl  flies  (Sialis)  are  still  smaUer  having  an  expanse  of  wing  of 
an  inch  or  less.  They  are  plain,  blackish  in  color,  and  rather 
secretive  in  habits.  Sometimes  they  occur  in  such 
numbers  as  to  blacken  the  herbage  about  the  pond 
border.  The  larvae  (Fig.  1367)  live  among  the  stones 
and  gravel  in  the  bed  of  brooks,  and  in  the  borders 
of  ponds,  and  transform  in  the  wet  sand  on  shore. 
They  are  readily  distinguished  from  other  larvae 
by  the  long  tail-like  prolongation  of  the  last  seg- 
ment of  the  body.  The  female  lays  her  eggs  (Fig. 
1368)  in  broad,  single  layered,  blackish  patches  on 
some  stick  or  timber  above  the  surface  of  the 
water.  The  lateral  filaments  of  the  abdomen  in 
Siclis  are  thin-skinned,  and  contain  tracheae,  and  it 
is  possible  that  they  serve  as  organs  of  respiration; 
there  are  no  additional  clusters 
of  fine  gills  at  their  bases.  Un-  , 
like  the  foregoing,  these  larvae 
descend  into  the  bottom  silt 
and  burrow  through  it,  and  their  long  ab- 
dominal filaments  are  close  laid  on  the  back, 
as  are  the  gills  of  the  burrowing  Mayfly 
nymphs. 

There  is  a  striking  general  similarity  be- 
tween the  Iar\'ae  of  the  Sialididae  and  those 
of  the  more  generalized  carnivorous  Coleoptera. 

Hemerobiidae.  Only  two  genera  in  this  large  family  of  attrac- 
tive insects  are  aquatic  in  our  fauna,  Climacia  and  Sisyra  (Fig.  1369). 
These  are  small  insects,  half  an  inch  or  less  in  expanse  of  wing, 


Fig.  h6K.    The  «in  ol  the 
ori  fly  -,  Itom  s,  pbDtognph. 


the  former  yellow  and  brown  in  color,  the  latter,  plain  brown. 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  feeding  habits  of  the  adults.    Their  larvae 
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(Fig.  1370)  feed  upon  fresh-water  sponges,  and  live  within  the  oste- 
oles  of  the  same,  or  in  depressions  on  the  exterior  of  the  sponge  mass. 
They  puncture  the  tissue  of  the  sponge  with  their  long  decurved 
sucking  mouth  parts.  The  paired  appendages  of  the  abdominal 
segments  are  bent  downward  imderneath  the  body,  and  curiously 
angulated;  they  are  moved  back  and  forward  with  a  rapid,  inter- 
mittent, shuttle-like  vibration.  In 
the  well-grown  larvae,  the  stomach 
has  no  posterior  opening,  and  the 
sponge  substance  taken  up  through 
the  slender  proboscis  appears  to  be 
wholly  absorbed.  Correspondingly, 
the  posterior  part  of  the  alimentary 
canal  and  its  appendages  are  put  to 
a  new  use.  The  malpighian  tubules, 
or  nephridia,  are  metamorphosed  in 
large  part  into  silk  secreting  organs, 
the  rectum  into  a  silk  reservoir,  and 
the  terminal  aperture  into  a  spm- 
neret.  When  grown  the  larva  leaves 
the  water  and  climbs  to  some  suitable 
supporting  surface,  and  spins  with  this 
apparatus  first  a  wide  canopy  over 
itself,  and  then  a  closer  fitting  inside 
cocoon.  Climacia  weaves  the  outer 
covering  in  a  beautiful  hexagonal 
mesh;  Sisyra  makes  both  coverings 
plain  and  close  woven.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  feeding  or  egg- 
laying  habits  of  the  adult,  or  of  any  other  particulars  except  that 
they  are  sparingly  attracted  to  lights. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  perhaps,  in  passing,  that  the  immature 
stages  of  another  genus  of  Hemerobiidae,/'ofys(occAotes,  the  genus 
containing  our  largest  representatives  of  the  family,  are  as  yet 
unknown. 


.    The  luva  of  Sityra. 
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The  Caddisflies  {Order  TrichopUra) 
The  caddisflies  constitute  a  large  group  of  insects,  nearly  all  of 
which  are  aquatic  in  their  immature  stages.  Among  the  adults 
are  many  pretty  species  of  soft  colors  and  great  elegance  of  form. 
Having  rudimentarj'  mouth  parts  they  are  short-lived.  They  are 
chiefly  nocturnal  in  habits  and  fly  to  lights,  often  in  great  num- 
bers. Some  are  diurnal  and  hover  av^r  water  in  long  sustained 
horizontal  flight;  others  dance  up  and  down  in  companies  under 
the  shelter  of  streamside  trees.  No  insects  are  more  conunon 
about  the  wharf  lights  on  the  shores  of  our  great  lakes. 

The  larvae  exhibit  great  diversity  of  structure  and  habits.  Much 
excellent  work  has  been  done  on  them  in  Europe,  but  our  American 
forms  are  little  known.  The  most  familiar  larvae  are  the  well 
known  "caddisworms"  that  construct  portable  cases  (Fig.  1371), 
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in  which  to  live,  and  carry  them  about  on  their  backs.  These 
cases  are  made  out  of  a  great  variety  of  materials:  sticks,  small 
stones,  sand  grains,  bits  of  shell,  of  leaves  or  of  bark;  in  short,  almost 
any  solid  material  suitably  small  and  available.  In  many  species 
the  construction  of  the  cases  is  so  uniform  in  pattern  and  materials 
that  the  larvae  may  be  known  by  the  houses  which  they  drag 
about.  The  larvae  of  the  Phrygeaneidae  construct  cylindrical  cases 
made  of  bits  of  stems,  grass,  etc.,  placed  lengthwise  in  a  continu- 
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ous  spiral  band;  the  larva  of  Hdicopsyche  builds  out  of  sand  grains 
a  spirally  coiled  case,  shaped  Uke  a  snail  shell.  The  materials 
of  the  case  are  always  stuck  together  by  means  of  the  secretion  of 
the  sahvary  glands.  Usually  the  cases  are  cylindrical  but  sometimes 
they  are  triangular,  or  square  in  cross-section.  Usually  the  sticks 
used  are  placed  lengthwise,  but  sometimes  crosswise,  as  in  stick 
chimneys,  to  make  the  bulky  and  cumbersome  dwellings  of  some 
of  the  Linmophihdae.  Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  con- 
structed so  light  and  thin  as  to  oflfer  little  hindrance  to  free  loco- 
motion, and  a  few  larvae  with  well-developed  swimming  fringes  on 
their  long  oarlike  feet  swim  freely 
about.  In  the  cases  that  are  con- 
structed by  most  larvae  of  the  two 
families  Hydroptilidae  (Fig.  1372) 
and  Rhyacophilidae,  no  extraneous 
materials  are  used,  but  only  the  se- 
cretion of  the  sahvary  glands;  these 
cases  are  therefore  thin  and  parch- 
ment-like. Most  members  of  the 
great  family  Hydropsychidae  make 
no  portable  cases  at  all,  but  only 
runways  in  the  crevices  between  the 
stones  in  streams;  these  they  line 
with  silken  threads.  Some  of  these 
larvae,  among  which  are  the  com- 
monest members  of  the  genus  Hydro- 
psyche^  to   be  foimd   in   every  swift 

.  ,  r  t_     i«i  Fic.  1372.     Micro-trichoptera.     On  the 

stream,  Spm  webs  01   open  mesn,  like    left,  a  larva;  on  the  right,  a  pupa  of  another 
>.   .  ,  .  ^     .  1  smaller  species,  within  its  transparent  case. 

fishermen  s  semes,  out  from  the  up- 
stream ends  of  their  tubes  or  runways;  clearly,  this  is  for  the 
purpose  of  catching  any  Uttle  organisms  set  adrift  in  the  stream. 
These  are  mainly  carnivorous  larvae;  many  members  of  other 
famihes  have  a  mixed  diet  of  vegetable  and  animal  food,  but  a 
goodly  number  are  characteristically  herbivorous. 

There  are  caddisfly  larvae  for  all  sorts  of  waters,  and  for  wet 
situations,  or  mossy  banks.  A  few  species,  accompanying  the 
"blood  worms,'*  have  migrated  far  out  on  the  bottoms  of  our  larger 
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lakes  into  deep  water.  The  gilts  of  the  caddisfly  larvae  are  always 
of  the  filamentous  type,  never  lamelhform.  They  are  wanting  in 
members  of  several  families,  and  are  \-ariously  disposed  about  the 
oody,  singly  or  in  clusters,  in  many  others;  their  number,  form, 
and  arrangement  furnish  group  recognition  characters.  The  more 
typical  caddisworms,  having  their  gill  hlaments  along  the  sides  of 
the  abdomen  completely  inclosed  within  the  case,  keep  water  flow- 
ing through  by  means  of  continual  undulating  motion  of  the  abdo- 
men; three  tubercles  at  the  base  of  the  abdomen  and  a  pair  of 
stout  prologs  at  its  apex  serve  to  keep  the  walls  properly  spaced 
for  the  admission  and  the  flow  of  the  water.  The  case  is  always 
large  enough  so  the  larva  can  entirely  withdraw  itself  inside. 
By  this  means  it  doubtless  escapes  from  many  enemies.  But 
some  of  the  larger  5shes,  as,  for  example,  brook  trout,  eat  case 
and  all. 

The  pupa  of  caddisflies  is  peculiar  in  that  it  also  is  aquatic. 
It  is  formed  within  the  larval  case  or  tube,  the  larva  closing  the 
a[>ertures  with  a  perforate  web  of  silk  before  its  final  moulting; 
this  web  admits  water  for  respiration,  but  keeps  out  enemies. 
True  tracheal  gills,  of  the  same  type  as  those  possessed  by  the  larvae, 
are  present  on  the  pupae  of  many  caddisflies.  All  the  pupae  are 
more  or  less  active;  some  maintain  constant  undulating  move- 
ments of  the  abdomen  to  keep  the  water  circulating,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  pupal  stage  all  work  their  way  out  of  the  larval  case, 
and  swim  to  the  surface  of  the  water  to  undergo  their  final  trans- 
formation. In  the  case  of  species  that  inhabit  swift  waters  and 
transform  in  the  current,  this  takes  place  ver>'  quickly,  the  adult 
emerging  instantly  on  reaching  the  sur- 
face and  flying  away  at  once.  AlthoTJ^ 
the  adults  have  jaws  of  the  most  rudi- 
mentarj-  sort,  the  mandibles  of  the  pupa 
are  often  large  and  conspicuous;  they  are 
supposed  to  be  of  use  in  cutting  a  way 
Fw.i3«.  Afl  wring  of  Piryniwi.    out  of  the  larval  case. 

The  eggs  of  caddisflies  are  laid  in 
various  ways  and  places.  Some  are  dropped  in  the  surface  of 
itill  pools  while  in  flight.     The  females  of  some  of  the  Hydro* 
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psychidae  crawl  beneath  the  water  and  spread  their  eggs  in  a 
single  layer  over  the  lee  side  of  stones  in  the  gentler  currents. 
The  big  forms  of  Phryganea  fasten  their  pretty  green  eggs  in 
a  gelatinous  ring  (Fig.  1373)  on  the  stem  of  some  aquatic  plant. 

Aquatic  Moths  {Order  Lepidoptera) 

Of  this  great  order  of  insects,  only  a  few  moths  of  the  family 
Pyralidae  are  aquatic.  Many  moths  live  as  larvae  on  plants  by  the 
waterside,  and  a  few  burrow  in  the  tissues  of  submerged  aquatic 
plants,  obtaining  their  air  from  the  airspaces  of  the  plant  stems. 
The  aquatic  caterpillars,  like  their  terrestrial  relatives,  are  distin- 
guished from  larvae  of  other  orders  by  the  possession  of  a  brown 
chitinous  shield  covering  the  prothoracic  segment,  by  brisUe-bear- 
ing  tubercles  regularly  disposed  over  the  body  and  by  fleshy  grasp- 
ing prolegs  beneath  the  abdomen. 

There  are  three  types  of  aquatic  larvae  foimd  commonly  in  our 
fresh  waters,  two  in  ponds  and  one  in  rapid  streams. 

The  larvae  of  Nymphtda  {Eydrocampa)  are  destitute  of  gills,  and 
greatly  resemble  pale  terrestrial  caterpillars.  They  live  in  flat 
cases  composed  of  two  pieces  cut  out  from  green  leaves  of  river- 
weed  or  water-lily,  and  fastened  together  and  lined  with  silk. 
They  live  near  the  surface  of  the  water.  During  the  pupal  stage 
the  cases  are  often  foxmd  floating.  The  eggs  are  laid  on  or  xmder 
floating  leaves. 

The  larvae  of  Paraponyx  are  provided  with  abuiidant  branching 
gills,  which  surround  the  body  like  a  white  fringe.  These  larvae  live 
in  similar  cases  or  between  leaves  in  sheltering  crevices  that  are 
lined  with  silk. 

The  larvae  of  Elophila  ftUicaliSy  as  recently  described  by  Lloyd 
from  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  live  on  the  stones  in  rapid  streams,  protected 
by  an  irregular  shelter  of  thin-spun  silk.  They  are  in  form  strongly 
depressed,  and  have  unbranched  gills  arranged  in  two  longitudinal 
lateral  rows.  They  feed  mainly  on  such  green  algae  as  grow  near 
at  hand.  Each  larva  when  grown  fashions  a  broadly  dome-shaped 
pupal  shelter  or  half-cocoon  under  some  portion  of  the  larval 
shelter,  with  a  row  of  marginal  openings  at  either  side  to  permit 
free  circulation  of  water  and  air  through  it. 
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Beetles  {Order  Coleoptera) 

Of  this  great  group  of  insects  only  a  few  families  are  wholly 
aquatic,  and  a  few  others  are  partially  so.  The  order  as  a  whole  is 
predominantly  terrestrial,  and  the  aquatic  families  show  immistak- 
able  signs  of  having  been  developed  from  terrestrial  ancestors. 
All  the  adults  and  pupae  are  strictly  terrestrial  in  their  mode  of 
respiration,  and  nearly  all  the  larvae  likewise  get  their  air  siqpply 
from  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  pupae  of  all  are  formed 
either  on  land,  or  in  direct  communication  with  the  air.  The 
families  that  are  strictly  aquatic  are  the  Dytisddae,  Haliplidae, 
Pamidae  and  Amphizoidae;  those  that  show  complete  intergrada- 
tion  in  habits  are  the  Hydrophilidae  and  Dascyllidae.  The  Chrys- 
omelidae  are  scarcely  to  be  called  aquatic  at  all  in  any  proper 
sense,  although  two  of  the  subfamilies  live  on  water  plants. 

There  is  such  great  diversity  of  habits  and  structure  in  water 
beetles  that  the  families  may  be  best  considered  separately.  We 
begin  with  those  that  are  least  aquatic  in  habit. 

Two  small  groups  of  leaf  beetles  of  the  great  family  Chrysomelidae 
feed  upon  water  plants;  the  Gralerucellinae,  upon  the  floating  leaves 
of  members  of  the  water-lily  family.  These  dingy  little  beetles 
lay  their  yellow  eggs  in  small  clusters  on  the  upper  surfaces  of  the 
leaves,  and  the  black-banded  larvae,  hatching  therefrom,  feed  upon 
the  tissues,  quite  as  their  more  familiar  relatives  feed  upon  land 
plants.  The  other  subfamily,  the  Donaciinae,  or  long-homed  leaf- 
beetles,  is  much  more  interesting.  The  larvae  feed  upon  the  roots 
of  aquatic  plants,  far  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water.  They  are 
provided  with  a  pair  of  spiracles  near  the  end  of  the  body  and 
these  spiracles  are  armed  with  sharp  corneous  processes,  capable 
of  being  thrust  into  plant  stems,  of  reaching  the  air  spaces  on  the 
inside,  and  of  obtaining  the  air,  rich  in  oxygen,  contained  therein. 
Thus  the  larvae,  while  destitute  of  gills,  and  strictly  air  breathers, 
get  their  air  supply  through  the  medium  of  the  plants,  while  living 
always  beneath  the  water.  The  pupal  stage  likewise  is  passed 
in  the  place  where  the  larva  lived  on  the  roots,  but  the  pupa  is 
inclosed  in  a  water-tight  cocoon,  attached  to  the  plant  tissue  and 
containing  air  in  free  commimication  with  that  in  the  air  spaces  of 
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the  plant.  The  adult  beetles  spend  their  lives  among  the  leaves 
of  the  plants,  flying  actively  about  when  disturbed.  They  are  of 
shining,  metallic  coloration,  blue  or  green.  Those  that  live  on  water 
lilies  deposit  their  eggs  through  holes  eaten  in  the  leaves,  arranging 
them  in  a  curve  around  the  opening  on  the  under  side.  They  are  able 
to  place  them  thus  through  the  possession  of  a  long  extensile 
ovipositor. 

The  family  Hydrophilidae  is  in  part  terrestrial  and  in  part  aquatic, 
and  the  aquatic  members  show  all  degrees  of  adaptation  to  water 
life.  A  few  of  the  larger  forms  are  expert  swimmers,  but  many  of 
the  smaller  ones  are  fitted  only  for  dabbling  around  in  the  mud  at 
the  water's  edge.  The  best-known  member  of  the  family  is  perhaps 
the  big  black  HydropkiluSy  with  finely  fringed  swimming  legs  and 
with  keeled  sternum.  It  is  attracted  to  electric  lights  in  vast 
nimibers  in  the  spring,  where  it  falls  beneath  them  and  floxmders 
around  in  the  dust  of  the  street,  giving  a  fine  illustration  of  the  use- 
lessness  of  its  specialization  when  in  an  xmsuitable  environment. 
The  larva  of  this  beetle  is  commonly  taken  in  ponds,  not  swimming, 
but  clinging  to  stems  at  the  surface,  its  squat,  hairy  body  not  well 
fitted  for  getting  through  the  water,  but  with  immense  rapacious 
jaws,  very  capable  of  seizing  large  Mayfly  nymphs  and  adult  Eu- 
branchipus  when  these  swim  within  reach.  Another  hydrophilid 
which  often  swarms  into  trap  lanterns  set  over  streams  is  Berosus, 
whose  aquatic  larva  is  provided  with  lateral  paired  abdominal  ap- 
pendages somewhat  like  those  of  the  neuropterous  genus  Sialis, 

The  eggs  of  Eydrophilus  are  laid  in  a  white  membranous  capsule 
attached  to  plant  stems  and  leaves  at  the  surface  of  the  water. 

The  Amphizoidae  and  Parnidae  are  found  as  adult  beetles  clinging 
to  logs  and  stones  in  clear  flowing  streams.  The  former  family 
contains  but  a  few  far  western  species;  the  latter  is  widely  dis- 
tributed, and  contains  numerous  genera  and  species.  The  name 
"Riffle  beetles '*  is  applied  to  them  to  indicate  the  seat  of  their 
greatest  abundance.  They  are  mostly  of  small  size  and  their 
coloration  is  usually  inconspicuous,  although  some  of  them  are 
striped  with  red  or  yellow.  The  adults  sun  themselves  on  the 
stones  that  protrude  from  the  water,  and  fly  readily  from  one  rest- 
ing place  to  another.    Many  of  the  larvae,  especially  the  larger 
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ones,  are  strongly  depressed  in  form,  and  have  flaring  lateral  mar- 
gins to  the  body  segments  that  fit  down  closely  against  a  stone, 
limpet-like,  to  withstand  the  wash  of  the  current;  hence,  these 
are  able  to  maintain  a  footing  in  the  swiftest  waters.  The  common 
''water  penny,''  the  larv^a  of  PsepJienus  lecontei,  illustrates  the 
extreme  of  flattening;  this  larva  has  developed  abundant  tracheal 
gills  from  the  thin  membrane  between  the  body  segments,  and  these 
are  completely  covered  over  by  the  projecting  lateral  margins  of 
the  body  segments.  The  adult  female  Psephenus  crawls  down  on 
the  lee  side  of  a  stone  and  deposits  her  yellow  eggs  in  broad  one- 
layered  patches  on  its  surface. 

The  Gyrinidae  or  whirligig  beetles  constitute  a  small  group  of 
strictly  aquatic  forms,  very  peculiar  in  structure  and  habits.  They 
are  well  known  to  every  one  as  shining  black  beetles  of  oval  form, 
that  gather  in  companies  upon  the  surface  of  brooks  and  ponds  and 
glide  about  in  irregular  curves  with  a  speed  which  the  eye  can  hardly 
follow.  When  captured  they  exude  a  whitish  repugnatorial  fluid, 
having  a  rather  disagreeable  odor.  They  hibernate  as  adult 
beetles  in  the  mud  and  in  their  season  of  activity  they  spend  much 
time  beneath  the  water,  in  which  they  can  dive  and  swim  dextrously. 
Their  fore  feet  bear  hooked  claws  with  which  they  can  cling  to  the 
bottom  when  desiring  to  remain  beneath  the  surface.  They  are  at 
once  distinguishable  from  other  water  beetles  by  the  imusual 
brevity  and  peculiar  formation  of  the  hind  legs,  and  by  the 
possession  of  divided  eyes,  there  appearing  to  be  one  pair  above 
for  vision  of  objects  in  air  when  the  beetle  lies  on  the  surface,  and 
one  below,  presumably,  for  seeing  things  in  the  water. 

The  larva  of  the  gyrinids  is  elongate  and  slender,  and  p>ossesses 
at  the  tip  of  the  abdomen  two  pairs  of  backwardly  directed  grap- 
pling hooks,  and  long  slender  paired  filaments  arranged  segmentally 
along  its  sides  somewhat  like  those  of  the  Neuropterous  genus 
Sialis,  Both  larvae  and  adults  are  carnivorous.  The  larvae  possess 
long  perforate  sickle-shaped  mandibles  well  adapted  for  punctur- 
ing the  skins  of  soft  midge  or  other  dipterous  larvae,  etc.,  and  for 
sucking  out  the  fluid  content  of  their  bodies.  The  pupae  of  the 
Gyrinidae  are  formed  in  thin  cocoons  attached  to  the  side  of  verti- 
cal plant  stems  above  the  water. 
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The  little  family  of  Haliplidae  contains  two  genera  of  pretty  little 
beetles  of  brown  color  spotted  with  yellow,  Haliplus  and  Peltody- 
tes.  These  are  easily  distinguished  from  other  beetles  by  the 
sternal  plates  that  broadly  overlap  the  bases  of  the  hind  legs. 
These  beetles  aboimd  amid  thick  shore  vegetation,  and 
their  larvae  adhere  very  closely  to  the  trash,  and  are 
most  commonly  found  in  floating  mats  of  Spirogyra  and 
other  filamentous  algae.  They  are  among  the  most 
inactive  of  creatures,  and  in  coloration  and  in  form 
show  a  high  degree  of  protective  resemblance.  They 
are  easier  overlooked  than  discovered  even  by  the 
collector  searching  for  them.  The  stick-like  larva  of 
Haliplus  is  shown  in  Fig.  1374;  Peltodyies  is  strikingly 
different  superficially,  being  covered  all  over  its  body 
by  very  long  jointed  slender  bristle-like  processes. 
Matheson  has  recently  shown  that  the  larvae  feed  upon 
filamentous  algae,  sucking  out  the  contents  of  the  cells, 
one  by  one,  and  that  the  eggs  are  deposited  by  the 
adult  beetles  within  the  coarser  algal  filaments. 

The  dominant  family  of  water  beetles  is  the  Dy tiscidae, 
commonly  known  as  diving  beetles.  These  aboimd  in 
all  fresh-water  ponds.  All  are  aquatic  in  both  larval 
and  adult  stages,  but  all  take  air  at  the  surface  of  the 
water,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  smaller  larvae 
which  seem  to  be  able  to  absorb  their  oxygen  from  the 
water  without  having  developed  any  special  apparatus 
therefor.  All  are  carnivorous,  and  in  all  the  pupa  is 
formed  on  shore. 

In  fitness  for  swimming,  the  adult  beetles  differ 
greatly.  Some  of  the  larger  forms  like  Cybister  are 
possessed  of  long  oar-like  hind  legs  provided  with  close-  larv'a  of  'hoii- 
set  swimmmg  fringes,  and  the  long  regular  synchronous  ^  Miss  Edna 
strokes  of  the  legs  drive  the  body  forward  with  great 
ease  and  swiftness;  whereas,  some  of  the  lesser  and  more  general- 
ized forms,  like  Bidessus,  with  scanty  swimming  fringes,  and  with 
legs  otherwise  little  modified,  either  in  structure  or  in  movement, 
from  what  is  useful  in  walking,  swim  very  poorly.    These  do  more 
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climbing  thao  swimming,  and,  consequently,  they  keep  nearer  to 
shore  and  to  the  shelter  of  submerged  trash.  In  an  aquarium 
beetles  of  the  size  of  Coptolomus 
and  Laccophiius  may  be  seen  feed- 
ing in  groups  on  the  bodies  of 
dragonfly  nymphs  and  tadpoles  much 
larger  than  themselves,  which  they 
have  overpowered.  Their  own  exceed- 
ingly hard  cMtinous  armor  doubtless 
protects  them  from  being  eaten  by 
the  majority  of  aquadc  carnivorous 
animals. 

Egg-laying  appears  to  have  been 
observed   hitherto  only  in  Dytiscus, 
which    deposits   its   eggs   singly    in 
punctures  made  in  the  green  stems 
CiriiKM.        "  of  aquatic  plants. 

The  larvae  are  voracious  creatures,  armed  with  long  ^ckle* 
shaped  mandibles,  like  those  of  the  larvae  of  the  families  just  men- 
tioned, each  mandible  with  so  deep  a  groove  on  the  inner  side  that 
it  amounts  to  a  perioration  opening  at  the  Up  and  the  base.    The 
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basal  aperture  lies  just  within  the  mouth-opening  when  the  tips  of 
the  mandible  are  brought  together.  Nearly  all  the  larvae  of  this 
group  capture  only  living  prey,  but  a  few  like  Hydroporus  (Fig. 
1376)  will  eat  pieces  of  animals  that  have  been  killed  for  them. 
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Many  of  the  largest  larvae  are  fiercely  cannibalistic  and  will  eat 
their  brethren  even  when  other  food  offers. 

Some  of  the  larvae  are  provided  with  swimming  fringes  on  the 
legs,  some  have  them  on  the  tail,  and  many  have  them  in  both 
places.  Some,  like  the  larvae  of  AcUius,  are  exceedingly  lithe  and 
graceful  creatures.  Others  {Fig.  1377)  scarcely  swim  at  all,  but 
creep  about  among  the  trash  at  the  shore  line. 


In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  not  possible  to  give 
keys  that  will  determine  genera  of  Dytiscid  larvae,  and  the  best 
means  of  identifying  native  larvae  is  by  comparison  with  the  beau- 
tiful figures  of  Schiodte,  who  long  ago  (1861)  described  the  European 
representatives  of  many  of  our  genera. 

The  Two-winged  Flies  (Order  Diptera) 

Of  this  immense  order  a  considerable  portion  has  taken  to  a 
more  or  less  aquatic  life,  A  majority  of  the  families  have  some 
members  that  develop  in  the  water,  but  only  a  few  of  the  smaller 
famihes  are  wholly  aquatic.  Those  best  fitted  for  life  in  the  water 
show  adaptations  of  the  most  diverse  sorts,  so  that  here  again  the 
families  are  best  considered  separately. 

Since  nearly  all  the  families  of  the  Diptera  have  some  aquatic 
members,  the  determination  of  the  adult  flies  must  be  left  to  the  aid 
of  the  keys  in  the  entomological  manuals  that  are  everywhere  avail- 
able. Each  of  these  families  has  a  characteristic  type  of  wing  ven- 
ation, and  some  aid  may  be  had  from  comparison  with  the  typical 
wings  shown  in  Fig.  1378. 

It  is  quite  impossible  in  the  space  at  command  to  give  keys 
to  the  genera  of  Dipterous  families,  these  being  very  numerous 
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Fio.  1378.    Typical  wing  venation  in  the  aquatic  families  of  the  Diptera. 


a,  Psychoiiidae 

b,  Tipulidae 

c,  Blephoceridae 

d,  Dixidae 

e,  Culicidae 

/,  Chironomidac 
g,  Simuliidae 


Moth  llics 

Crane-llies 

Net-winded  midges 

Dixa-midges 

Mosquitoes 

Midges 

Black-flies 


h,  Tabunidae 
t,  Sirationiyidae 
/,  I^ptidae 
k,  DolichoiKxlidae 
/,  Empididae 
m,  Syrphidae 
H,  Muscidac 


Horse-flies 
Soldier  flies 
Snipe-flies 
Dolichopods 
The  emiHds 
Syrphus  flies 
is,  tat.) 


in  the  Chironomidae,  Tipulidae,  etc.,  or  even  to  enter  into  detailed 
statements  as  to  their  habits.  A  few  of  the  families  are  compara- 
tively small  and  imimportant.  The  moth  flies  (Psychodidae)  are 
very  minute,  being  among  the  smallest  of  flies,  and  live  as  larvae 
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in  the  scum  and  about  the  edges  of  all  sorts  of  fresh  water, 
while  their  adults  swarm  in  thickets  about  the  shores  of  pools.  The 
Ptychopteridae  inhabit  swales,  their  larvae  living  in  the  rotting  trash 
at  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  the  adults  fluttering  about  the  tops 
of  the  adjacent  herbage.  The  dixa  midges  (Dixidac)  inhabit  spring 
brooks  and  clear  pools,  and  their  larvae  (Fig.  1379),  with  bodies 
bent  double,  shde  out  upon  the  surfaces 
of  wet  leavi:s  and  stones,  or  edge  off  into 
the  water  and  whirl  about  in  short  curves; 
the  adults  dance  in  companies  above  the 
surface  of  the  water.  Some  larvae  of  the 
Rhyphidae  likewise  inhabit  pools,  and  the 
adults  sometimes  assemble  and  dance  in 
the  shelter  of  forest  trees  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  water.  The  few  known 
aquatic  members  of  the  Leptidae  live  as 
larvae  in  streams  and  cling  with  the  well- 
developed  claws  of  their  stout  muscular  ^-^ 
abdominal  prolegs  to  the  surfaces  of 
stones;  the  adults  £it  about  the  shore,  Fir..i,7g.  i.arva (jii u.i pupa {S) of 
displaying  their  unusually  gaudy  colors         '"  '""""' 

and  velvety  textures.      These  are  small  and  comparatively  un- 
important families. 

Then  there  are  a  few  large  famiUes  of  which  but  a  small  proportion 
of  the  members  are  adapted  to  aquatic  life.  The  crane-flies  (Tipu- 
lidac)  are  essentially  terrestrial:  most  of  them  live  in  moist  earth  or 
wet  leaves.  Some  are  strictly  amphibious,  like  Epiphragma  (Figs. 
ij8o  and  1381).  They  possess  as  larvae  the  usual  terminal  spira- 
cles for  breathing  air,  but  have  these  set  upon  a  respiratory  disc 
that  can  be  closed  by  folding  together  on  the  middle  line,  and  they 
have  a  bundle  of  four  anal  gills  that  may  then  be  protruded  for 
use  under  water.  There  is  a  fine  development  of  fringes  about  the 
respiratory  disc  of  other  species,  and  these  fringes  spread  out  upon 
the  surface  film,  holding  the  spiracles  up  to  the  air,  while  the  larvae 
are  moving  about  in  the  water  below.  A  few  only  of  the  syrphus 
flies  (Syrphidae)  are  aquatic,  but  the  larvae  of  certain  of  these,  the 
common  "rat-tailed  maggots"  are  most  peculiar  and  interest- 
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ing.  A  very  ordinary  sort  of  white  fleshy  legless  fly  larva  has 
the  supporting  base  of  the  terminal  spiracles  dran-n  out  into  a  flexu- 
ous  slender  tube,  as  long  as  or  longer  than  the  body.  The  larva 
lives  in  the  mud  in  shoal  water,  and  with  this  tube  reaches  up  to 
the  surface  for  air.     A  good  many  aquatic  forms  are  included  among 
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the  host  of  higher  diptera  that  are  here  dismissed  as  Muscidae 
in  the  broad  sense,  but  the  larvae  of  these  (Fig.  1382)  differ  from 
their  terrestrial  relatives  by  characters  of  less  moment  than  those 
just  mentioned. 

A  few  small  families  are  most  interesting  for  their  htness  for 
special  places  in  the  water,  both  larval  and  pupal  stages  being 
passed  in  similar  situations.    The  net-winged  midges  (Blepharo- 
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ceridae)  live  in  rapid  streams,  and  are  peculiar  in  the  very  strongly 
depressed  form  of  both  larva  and  pupa,  and  in  the  row  of  ventral 
sucking  discs  which  the  larva  has  developed  for  hanging  fast. 

The  black-flies  (Simuliidae)  also  live  in  running  water.  The 
larvae  adhere  to  stones  and  timbers  by  a  single  sucking  disc  at 
the  hinder  end  of  the  flask-shaped  body,  which  thus  hangs  sway- 
ing in  the  current  with  head  downstream. 
Above  the  mouth  on  the  front  of  the  heed 
there  are  two  processes  which  bear  the  name 
of  *'fans."  These  are  composed  of  a  very 
large  number  of  scythe-shaped  rays  fringed 
along  the  side.  Set  at  an  angle  upon  the 
pedicel,  like  the  fingers  of  a  reaper's  cradle 
upon  the  handle,  together  these  constitute  -  ^-^ 

a  net  for  retaining  small  organisms  adrift  ^\°ory^5L:  IfVlnTie-fl^^^^ 
in  the  water,  and  for  holding  them  up  to  ^^p^'^- 
the  mouth.  This  is  an  aboriginal  plankton  apparatus.  Simtdium 
larvae  play  in  the  rapids,  spinning  silken  threads  in  the  water,  and 
swinging  on  them  from  place  to  place.  Occasionally  the  threads 
thus  spim  in  the  troughs  of  fish  hatcheries  have  been  sufl&ciently 
numerous  to  entangle  and  kill  newly  hatched  trout.  These  threads 
are  spun  from  the  salivary  glands;  a  final  use  for  the  secretion  of 
these  glands  is  the  making  of  the  open-meshed  half-comucopia- 
shaped  cocoon  in  which,  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  rocks  or  tim- 
bers, the  pupal  stage  is  passed;  a  branched  prolongation  of  the 
tracheal  lining  of  the  prothoracic  spiracles  constitutes  the  so-called 
''tube  gills,"  by  means  of  which  the  black-fly  pupa  is  able  to 
get  its  air  supply  while  wholly  submerged. 

The  soldier  flies  (Stratiomyiidae)  live  as  larvae  on  the  surface  of 
still  water.  They  float  stiff  and  rigid  and  stick-like,  with  a  circlet 
of  water-repellent  bristles  surrounding  the  terminal  spiracles,  keep- 
ing open  the  way  to  the  air.  The  pupa  is  formed  within  the 
larval  skin,  without  further  outward  indication  of  tlie  change  than 
a  slight  angulation  of  the  latter  posteriorly.  The  adult  soldier 
flies  hover  familiarly  about  the  arrow  heads  on  shore  at  egg- 
laying  time,  and  at  other  times  frequent  flowers  to  feed  on  their 
nectar. 
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There  remain  three  large  families  of  the  diptera  of  very  great  im- 
portance. Two  of  these,  the  CuHcidae  and  the  Tabanidae,  are  impor- 
tant because  of  the  damage  they  do,  and  the  other,  the  Chironomidae, 
because  of  the  food  it  furnishes  to  &shes.  The  mosquitoes  (Culi- 
ddae),  since  the  discovery  of  their  importance  to  man  as  agents 
for  the  dissemination  of  the  germs  of  malarial  and  other  fevers, 
have  suddenly  become  well  known.  A  number  of  good  books  are 
now  available  containing  descriptions,  figures,  and  detailed  accounts 
of  the  habits  and  life  histories  of  the  economic  species.  Some  of 
the  most  interesting  members  of  the  family  are  not  included  in  these 
books  among  the  pests,  since  the  adults  do  not  bite.  Corethra, 
whose  phantom  larvae  are  a  part  of  the  plankton,  is  one  of  these, 
and  Pelorempis,  the  large  cuUcid  inhabitant  of  cold  springs  is 
another. 

The  biting  adults  of  the  large  horse-flies  (Tabanidae)  are  like- 
wise serious  p>ests  of   the  domesticated  animals.      Their  naked 
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translucent  larvae,  tapering  to  cither  end  and  ringed  with  fleshy 
.tubercles,  are  carnivorous,  and  arc  found  in  the  trash  of  the 
bottom  in  all  shoal  fresh  waters.     But  two  genera,  Tabanus  and 
Chrysops,  are  of  much  importance  in  our  fauna. 
The  midges  (Chironomidae,  Fig.  1383)  constitute  undoubtedly 
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the  largest  single  cxmiplex  of  aquatic  Diptera.  They  are  a  host; 
indeed,  the  typical  genus  Chironomus  is  a  host  in  itself.  Their 
larvae  (Fig.  13S4),  with  no  better  apparatus  than  a  few  blood  gills 
at  the  end  of  the  abdomen,  and  their  pupae,  with  nothing  better 
than  "tube  gills"  protruded  from  the  prothoracic  spiracles,  are 


Fig.  IJ84.    Tlie  lirvx  of  CkirmKimtH. 


able  to  live  in  all  waters,  from  springs  to  stagnant  pools  and  from 
rills  to  deep  lake  bottoms.  They  are  chiefly  herbivorous  and  are 
of  very  great  importance  in  furnishing  the  food  of  a  multitude  of 
the  larger  animals,  including  fishes.    The  larvae  construct  for 


(Pbatograph  by  T.  L.  Hankiuoo.} 


{coin  the  lake  bottom. 


themselves  some  sort  of  shelter,  fastening  the  materials  their  envi- 
ronment offers  together  with  the  silk-like  secretion  of  their  salivary 
glands;  some  in  rapid  streams  build  cases  on  the  stones;  others, 
00  the  lake  bottom,  build  soft  flocculent  tubes  of  silt  (Fig.  1385). 
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These  latter  larvae  are  red  in  color  and  are  known  as  "blood  worms." 
The  color  is  due  to  haemoglobin  in  the  blood  plasma;  the  cai>adty 
of  this  substance  for  oxygen  gathering  seems  to  enable  these  blood 
worms  to  live  in  water  that  is  poor  in  oxygen. 


In  the  preceding  pages  the  principal  groups  of  aquatic  insects 
are  briefly  characterized,  and  typical  forms  are  figured.  Hints  are 
given  for  the  recognition  of  the  nymphs  of  Plecoptera  on  page  885, 
and  of  the  larvae  of  aquatic  Lepidoptera  on  page  903.  In  the  fol- 
lowing pages  keys  are  given  for  determining  the  adults  of  Trichop- 
tera  and  Hemiptera,  and  for  both  adults  and  immature  stages  of 
the  other  orders.  An  understanding  of  the  venation  of  the  wings 
is  essential  to  the  study  of  adult  insects  of  most  orders,  and  the 
following  figure  (Fig.  1386)  is  given  to  illustrate  the  wing  venation 
and  explain  the  terminology  used. 


Fie.  13B6.    The  venation  of  the  wings  of  a  stonefly,  Ckloroperia,    The  designation  of  veins  is  given 

hece  fof  all  succeeding  wing  figures: 

C,  Costa  M,  Media 

Sc,  Subcosta  Cu,  Cubitus 

R,  Radius  A ,  Anal  veins. 

The  radius  has  a  nuiin  stem  (Ri)  and  a  principal  b.'anch  (Rs)  on  the  posterior  side. 
Media  is  often  twice  forked,  and  Cubitus  once  forked;  the  recognizable  branches  are  numbered  from 
front  to  rear:  three  anal  veins  are  likewise  recognized. 
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KEY  TO  THE  ORDERS  OF  AQUATIC  INSECT  LARVAE 

1  (8)    Larvae  with  wings  developing  externally  (called  nymphs  in  this  chapter) 

and  no  quiescent  pupal  stage 2 

2  (7)     With  biting  mouth  parts 3 

3  (6)    With  long,  filamentous  caudal  setae;  labium  not  longer  than  the  head, 

and  not  folded  on  itself  like  a  hinge a 

4  (5)     Gills  mainly  under  the  thorax;    tarsal  claws  two;  caudal  setae  two 

(Stoneflies;  see  page  883)   .   .   .  Plecoptera 

5  (4)     Gills  mainly  on  the  sides  of  the  abdomen;   tarsal  claws  single;  Cauda) 

setae  generally  three.   (Mayflies ;  see  page  921)..  Ephemerida. 

6  (3)     Caudal  setae  represented  by  three  broad,  leaf-like  respiratory  plates 

traversed  by  tracheae,  or  by  small  spinous  appendages;  labium 
when  extended  much  longer  than  the  head;  at  rest,  folded 
like  a  hinge,  extending  between  the  bases  of  the  fore  legs. 
(Dragonflies  and  damselflies;  see  page  928)   .    .  Odonata. 

7  (2      Mouth  parts  combined  into  a  jointed  beak,  which  is  directed  beneath 

the  head  backward  between  the  fore  legs. 

(Bugs;  see  page  933)   .   .    .  Hemiptera. 

8  (i)     Larvae  proper,  with  wings  developing  internally,  and  invisible  till  the 

assumption  of  a  quiescent  pupal  stage 9 

9  (18)     With  jointed  thoracic  legs 10 

10  (11)     With  slender,  decurved,  piercing  mouth  parts,  half  as  long  as  the 

body;   small  larvae,  living  on  frc^- water  sponges. 
Family  Hemerobiidae  (see  page  934)  of    .    .     Neuroptera. 

11  10)    With  biting  mouth  parts 12 

12  (15)    With  a  pair  of  prolegs  on  the  last  segment  only  (except  in  Sialis, 

Fig*  1367,  which  has  a  single  long  median  tail-like  process  at 
the  end  of  the  abdomen)  these  directed  backward,  and 
armed  each  with  one  or  two  strong  hooks  or  claws.  .    .     13 

13  (14)    Abdominal  segments  each  with  a  pair  of  long,  lateral  filaments. 

Family  Sialididae  (see  page  935)  of  .    .  Neuroptera. 

14  (13)     Abdominal  segments  without  long,  muscular,  lateral  filaments,  often 

with  minute  gill  filaments  cylindric  larvae,  generally  living 
in  portable  cases.  (Caddisflies;  see  page  936) .  .  Trichoptera 

15  (12)     Prolegs,  when  present,  on  more  than  one  abdominal  segment;    if 

present  on  the  last  segment,  then  not  armed  with  single  or 
double  claws  (except  in  gyrinid  beetle  larvae,  which  have 
paired  lateral  abdominal  filaments),  often  entirely  want- 
ing  16 

16  (17)    With  five  pairs  of  prolegs,  and  with  no  spiracles  at  the  apex  of  the 

abdomen.     .     .     (Moths;  see  page  903)     .    .     Lepidopteia. 

17  (16)     Generally  without  prolegs;   never  with  five  pairs  of  them;   usually 

with  terminal  spiracles;  long,  lateral  filaments  often  presenl 

on  the  abdominal  segments. 

(Beetles,  adults;  see  p.  937 ;  larvae;  see  p.  943)   .     Coleoptera 

18  (9)    Without  jointed  thoracic  legs;    with  abdominal  prolegs,  or  entirely 

legless (Flies,  etc. ;  see  page  943)  .    .     Diptera. 
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KEY  TO  NORTH  AMERICAN  MAYFLIES 

IHACOS 

I  (13)  The  cubital  and  first  anal  veins  strongly  divergent  at  the  base  (Hg. 
13S7).     Venation  never  greatly  reduced 3 

3  (3)  The  posterior  fork  of  the  median  vein  very  deep,  almost  reaching  the 
wing  base;  two  long  simple  intercalaries  between  the  fiist 
and  second  anal   veins. Campsitnts- 

3  (3)  The  posterior  fork  of  the  median  vein  (MrM.)  forked  for  itot  more  than 
three-fourthsof  its  length 4 


\ 


JM 


Fio.  ijS;     Vat  mno  oT  Efkemtn     (Drawn  by  [>i.  Awu  B.  M«iu.) 


4  (s)     Between  the  first  and  second  anal  veins  is  a  bunch  of  three  or  four  long 

straight  intercalaries,  conjoined  basally  before'  their  att^:h- 
mcnl  to  the  principal  veins;  the  second  anal  vein  nearly 
straight  and  unbranched Polymtlarcys. 

5  (4)     Between  the  first  and  second  anal  veins  are  only  shorter,  sinuate,  and 

sometimes  forking  intercalaries,  attached  directly  to  the 
first  anal;  the  second  anal  vein  sinuate  and  often  branched 
(Fig.  .38,) 6 

6  (7)     The  posterior  fork  of  the  median  vein  forked  two-thirds  to  three-fourths 

its  length;  vein  Cuj  not  more  strongly  bent  at  base  than 
the  first  anal Eulhyplocui. 

7  (6)    This  fork  of  the  median  vein  occupying  not  more  than  half  its  length; 

vein  Cui  more  strongly  bent  at  base  than  is  the  first  anal 
(Fig.  1387) 8 

8  (13)    The  third  anal  vein  simple,  but  attached  to  the  hind  margin  by  a 

number  of  cross  veins;  in  the  narrow  posterior  fork  of  the 
median  vein  there  are  one  or  more  cross  veins  before  the  origin 
of  the  intercalary;  male  forceps  four-jointed <> 

9  (10,  11)     Caudal  setae  three  in  both  male  and  female;  fore  tarsus  of  female 

imago  three-fourths  as  long  as  the  tibia.    .    .    .     Ephemera. 

10  (9,  11)     Caudal  setae  two  in  the  male  and  three  in  the  female;  (ore  tarsus 

of  the  female  two-lhirds  as  long  as  the  tibia.  .     Peniagenia. 

11  (g,  10)     Caudal  setae  two  in  male  and  female;  fore  tarsus  of  female  as  long 

as  the  tibia. Hexagetua. 
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13  (8)    The  third  anal  vein  with  a  simple  terminal  fork  and  unattached  to  the 

hind  margin,  although  a  few  isolated  short  intercalaries 
lie  between;  in  the  wider  posterior  fork  of  the  median  vein 
there  is  no  cross  vein  before  the  origin  of  the  intercalary; 
male  forceps  three-jointed Potamanthus, 

13  (i)    The  cubital  and  first  anal  veins  parallel  at  base  (in  a  few  forms  with 

reduced  and  scanty  venation,  appearing  a  little  diverg- 
ent)  14 

14  (15)     Hind  tarsi  with  five  freely  movable  segments;  eyes  of  the  male  simple 

and  remote;  venation  never  greatly  reduced;  intercalary 
veins  between  the  first  and  second  anal  veins  unattached 
basally  and  in  two  pairs,  of  which  the  pair  nearer  the  hind 
angle  is  the  longer Heptagenia. 

15  (14)    Hind  tarsi  usually  with  but  four  freely  movable  segments,  the  basal 

segment  being  more  or  less  completely  consolidated  with  the 
tibia;  eyes  of  the  male  enlarged,  often  approximated  on  the 
dorsal  side  and  divided  into  superior  and  lateral  portions 
with  corneal  facets  of  different  size;  venation  various, 
sometimes  greatly  reduced;  intercalary  veins  between  the 
first  and  second  anal  never  as  above 16 

16  (17)     The  three  anal  veins  nearly  parallel  to  the  hind  margin  of  the  wing 

and  to  each  other,  ending  in  the  outer  margin;  in  the  hind 
wing  the  branches  of  the  radial  vein  are  strongly  unilateral 
on  the  anterior  side Baetisca. 

17  (16)    Anal  veins  strongly  divergent  distally,  usually  both  the  second  and 

the  third  ending  in  the  hind  margin;  forks  of  the  radial  vein 
in  the  hind  wing  more  symmetrical 18 

18  (39)     The  posterior  division  of  the  median  vein  with  a  normal  posterior 

fork;  hind  wings,  when  present,  usually  but  little  longer 
than  broad  and  with  a  copious  venation 19 

19  (32)    The  intercalaries  between  the  first  and  second  anal  veins  variable, 

but  usually  more  or  less  independent,  and  not  directly 
dependent  from  the  first  anal;  three  well-developed  caudal 
setae  (except  in  BlasturuSj  in  our  fauna) 20 

20  (31)    Hind  wings  present 21 

21  (28)     Bisector  of  the  posterior  fork  of  the  median  ve'n  and  bisector  of  the 

cubital  fork  unattached  basally;  between  the  latter  and 
vein  Cu2  no  intercalaries;  vein  Cu2  in  the  hind  wing  rarely 
preserved;  caudal  setae  generally  much  longer  than  the 
body;  penultimate  segment  of  the  male  forceps  shorter 
than  the  antepenultimate 22 

22  (27)    In  the  hind  wing  the  subcostal  vein  reaches  nearly  to  the  wing  apex; 

male  forceps  three-jointed 23 

23  (26)     Hind  wing  with  a  slight  concavity  at  the  middle  of  costal  margin; 

five  to  six  longitudinal  veins  between  Mi  and  M2;  veinlets 
niunerous  about  the  wing  margins  and  cross  veins  numerous 
in  the  hind  wings 24 

24  (25)    Third  anal  vein  of  the  hind  wing  wanting;  caudal  setae  of  about 

equal  length Leptoptdebia, 
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25  (24)    Third  anal  vein  of  the  hind  wing  present,  and  often  followed  by  one 

or  two  additional  intercalaries;  median  caudal  seta  dis- 
tinctly shorter  than  the  others Blasturus. 

26  (23)     Hind  wing  with  an  angular  lobe  projecting  forward  from  the  middle 

of  the  costal  margin;  four  longitudinal  veins  between  Mi  and 
M2;  wing  margins  free  from  veinlets,  and  few  cross  veins  in 
hind  wing HabrophlMa, 

27  (22)     In  the  hind  wing  the  subcostal  vein  terminates  in  the  costa  at  hardly 

more  tian  half  the  length  of  the  wing,  just  beyond  the 
obtuse  angulation  having  a  thickened  margin;  forceps  of 
male  more  or  less  distinctly  four-jointed.  .    .     Choroterpes, 

28  (21)     Bisectors  of  the  posterior  fork  of  the  median  vein  and  of  the  cubital 

fork  both  tending  to  attach  themselves  to  the  jx)sterior 
branch  of  their  respective  forks;  between  the  latter  and  vein 
Cu2  are  generally  some  short  intercalaries  (the  cubital  region 
thus  being  better  developed  than  in  group  21);  caudal  setae 
about  as  long  as  the  body;  penultimate  segment  of  the  male 
forceps  longer  than  the  antepenultimate 29 

29  (30)     Veins  Cu2  and  ist  A  separate  to  base Ephemerella. 

30  (29)     Veins  Cu2  and  ist  A  fused  toward  the  base DruneUa, 

31  (20)     Hind  wings  absent Caenis, 

32  (19)     The  intercalaries  between  the  first  and  second  anal  veins  represented 

by  a  scries  of  veinlets,  often  sinuous  or  forking,  extending 
directly  from  the  first  anal  to  the  wing  margin;  costal 
angulation  of  hind  wing  close  to  the  base;  but  two  well- 
developed  caudal  setae,  the  median  one  being  rudimentary 
or  wanting;  basal  joint  of  hind  tarsi  evident  but  not  well 
developed 33 

33  (36)     Median  caudal  seta  a  distinctly  segmented  rudiment  (Fig.  1354);  for- 

ceps of  male  three-jointed;  posterior  prolongation  of  sternum 
of  ninth  segment  of  abdomen  of  female  bifid  at  tip.  .  .    34 

34  (35)    Basal  segment  of  fore  tarsus  of  male  shortest;   daws  of  each  tarsus 

unlike  each  to  each;  hind  wing  with  the  costal  angulation 
acute,  and  the  posterior  fork  of  the  median  vein  occupying 
two-thirds  the  length  of  that  vein Colohurus. 

35  (34)     Basal  segment  of  fore  tarsus  of  the  male  longest;    claws  of  each 

tarsus  alike;  hind  wing  with  the  costal  angulation  obtuse, 
and  the  posterior  division  of  the  median  vein  forked  through 
one-third  its  length Chirotonetes, 

36  (33)     Median  caudal  seta  more  rudimentary  or  wanting;    forceps  of  the 

male  distinctly  four- jointed;  posterior  prolongation  of  the 
sternum  of  the  ninth  abdominal  segment  in  the  female  entire 
at  tip 37 

37  (38)     Claws  of  each  tarsus  alike;  caudal  setae  at  least  one-half  longer  than 

the  body Siphlurus. 

38  (37)     Claws  of  each  tarsus  unlike;  caudal  setae  about  as  long  as  the  body 

in  both  sexes Ameletus. 

39  (18)     Posterior  fork  of  the  median  vein  apparently  simple,  M4  being  de- 

tached and  appearing  as  an  intercalary;  hind  wings  when 
present  at  least  twice  as  long  as  wide,  and  provided  with 
but  1-3  longitudinal  veins 40 


4o(4S 

41  (42 

42  (41 

43  (44 
44(43 
45  (40 
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Hind  wings  present 41 

Fore  wings  with  numerous  costal  cross  veins  before  the  bulla;  hind 
wings  with  a  moderate  number  of  cross  veins.    .  Calltbaetis, 

Fore  wings  without  costal  cross  veins  before  the  bulla;    hind  wings 
without  cross  veins  or  with  but  1-3  of  them 43 

Marginal  intercalary  veinlets  in  pairs;    hind  wings  oblong,  with  a 
short  costal  angulation Baetis, 

Marginal  intercalary  veinlets  of  the  fore  wing  single;    hind  wings 
linear,  with  a  spur-like  costal  angulation.     .    CerUroptUum. 

Hind  wings  absent Cloeon, 

Nymphs 


1  (11)     Mandibles  with  an  external  tusk-like  ramus,  visible  from  above;  gills 

on  abdominal  segments  1-7  (often  rudimentary  on  i), 
double,  flattened,  linear,  the  margins  fringed  with  respira- 
tory filaments 2 

2  (9,  10)     Mandibular  tusks  longer  than  the  head  (burrowing  species)   .    .     3 

3  (6)     With  no  frontal  prominence 4 

4  (5)     Legs  increasing  in  length  posteriorly;    gills  of  the  first  abdominal  seg- 

ment simple;  labrum  longer  than  wide;  maxillary  palpus 
two- join  ted Polymitarcys. 

5  (4)     Legs  decreasing  in  length  posteriorly;  labrum  wider  than  long;   maxil- 

lary palpus  three-jointed Eulhyplocia, 

6  (3)     With  a  conspicuous  frontal  prominence 7 

7  (8)     Frontal  prominence  rounded Hexagenia, 

8  (7)     Frontal  prominence  bifid  at  tip Ephemera, 

9  (2,  10)     Mandibular  tusks  shorter  than  the  head,  inconspicuous,  only  their 

tips  visible  from  above Potamanthus. 

10  (2,  9)     Unknown Campsurus  and  Pentagenm. 

11  (i)     Mandibles  without  projecting  tusk-like  ramus;   gills  not  as  in  i.     12 

12  (13)     Eyes  dorsal;  body  strongly  depressed;  tarsal  claws  with  lateral  teeth; 

dwellers  in  rapid  streams  and  on  wave-beaten  shores  adapted 
to  clinging  to  flat  surfaces  of  rocks,  timbers,  etc. 

Heptagenia, 
13(12)     Eyes  lateral;  claws  smooth  or  toothed  below 14 

14  (15)     Gills  completely  concealed  under  an  enormously  enlarged,  four- 

spined  dorsal  thoracic  shield Baetisca. 

15  (14)     Gills  exposed;  thoracic  dorsum  normal 16 

16(31)     Outer  caudal  setae  fringed  on  both  sides 17 

17  (24)     Gills  on  abdominal  segments  1-7  double 18 

18  (21)     Gills  filamentous 19 

19  (20)     Each  a  pair  of  simple  filaments Leptophlehia. 

20  (19)  Each  a  pair  of  clusters  of  slenderer  filaments.     .    .    .     Hahrophlehia, 
21(18)     Gills  lamelliform,  at  least  on  the  middle  segments 22 

22  (23)    Lamellae  of  each  gill  similar Blasturus. 

23  (22)    Lamellae  of  each  gill  markedly  differing  in  form  at  tip.    Choroterpes. 
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24  (17)    Gills  absent  from  one  or  more  of  segments  1-7;  one  pair  more  or  less 

dytroid,  covering  those  behind  it.     25 

25  (28)    Gills  present  on  the  seventh  abdominal  segment,  djrtioid  on  the  third 

or  fourth  segment;  a  pair  of  tubercles  on  the  apical  margin 
of  each  segment  beside  the  middorsal  line 26 

26  (27)    Head  smooth  above EphemereUa. 

27  (26)    Head  armed  above  with  a  pair  of  erect  occipital  tubercles.   DrwteUa. 

28  (25)     Gills  absent  from  the  seventh  abdominal  segment,  dytroid  on  the 

second  segment;   no  dorsal  abdominal  tuberdes.  ...     29 

29  (30)    Elytroid  gill  cover  subquadrate Caenis. 

30  (29)     Elytroid  gill  cover  sub  triangular Tricoryihus, 

31  (16)    Outer  caudal  setae  fringed  only  on  the  inner  side ^2 

33  (37)     Posterolateral  angles  of  the  hinder  abdominal  segments  prolonged 

into  thin,  flat,  sharp  lateral  spines 33 

33  (34)     Fore  legs  conspicuously  fringed  -mlh.  long  hairs;    gill  tufts  present 

upon  the  base  of  maxillae  and  front  coxae  and  at  bases  of 
lamellae  on  abdomen ChirotoneUs. 

34  (zz)     Fore  legs  \^nthout  conspicuous  fringes;    no  maxillary  or  coxal  gills; 

no  gill  tufts  at  base  of  lamellae  on  abdomen 35 

35  (36)    (j\\\&  double  on  the  basal  abdominal  segments;  end  of  maxilla  fringed 

with  simple  hairs Siphlurus. 

36  (35)     ^^  lamellae  aU  single;  end  of  maxilla  fringed  with  pectinated  hooks. 

AmeUtus. 

37  (32)     Posterolateral  angles  of  the  hinder  abdominal  segments  hardly  more 

than  acute  —  not  prolonged  in  thin  flat  lateral  spines.  .     38 

38  (41)     Gill  lamellae  simple 39 

39  (40)     Lamellae  obtuse  at  apex;  maxillary  palpus  rounded  at  the  apex. 

Baetis. 

40  (39)    Lamellae  acute  at  apex;   end  of  maxillary  palpus  truncated. 

Centroptilum. 

41  (38)     Gill  lamellae  double,  at  least  on  some  of   the  anterior  abdominal 

segments 42 

42  (43)     Antennae  shorter  than  the  body;  tracheae  of  gill  lamellae  pinnately 

branched CaUibaetis, 

43  (42)     Antennae  longer  than  the  body;  tracheae  of  gill  lamellae  palmatdy 

branched Cloeon, 


KEY  TO  NORTH  AMERICAN  DRAGONFLIES 

Imagos 

X  (21)     Fore  and  hind  wings  similar,  usually  held  vertically  in  repose  (damsd- 

flies) Suborder  Zygoptera     .    .     2 

2  (5)     Quadrangle  (Fig.  1388)  of  the  wings  divided  by  a  number  of  cross  veins; 

antenodal   cross   veins  numerous;     pterostigma   lacking  a 
special  brace  vein;  wings  rather  broad 3 

3  (4)     Basal  space  (space  before  the  arculus)  in  all  wings  free  from  cross  vdns. 

Calopteryx* 
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4  (3)    Basal  apace  of  all  wings  traversed  by  cross  veins Helaerina. 

5  (j)     Quadrangle  without  cross  veins;  antenodal  cross  veins  but  two  in  each 

wing;   pterostigma  with  a  brace  vein  at  its  proximal  end  in 
the  space  behind  vein  Rj;   wings  narrower 6 

6  (9)     Vein  M,  ariang  (i.;.,  separating  from  vein  Mi+i)  nearer  the  arcuius 

than  the  nodus 7 


c^Ar- 


^^ 


h       * 


c 


Fio.  ijSS.  Wing  veiulion  in  (he  OdoniU:  (a)  ■  draitnnav,  CinfiiJi'fsiItr,  SI  ■  duiwtfly,  Ar^; 
(c)  tbe  Rgion  of  the  stigRU,  il,  with  its  bncc  vein,  i.  or.  arculuj;  sJ.  anal  Imp;  bf.  bridge;  n,  ncxlus; 
(.  oblique  vein;  t.  triangle:  (,  lubtriangle;  r,  quadranglei  u,  gubquadrsngle;  t.  baut  lubCMIal  OHra 
mi»i«.v=n»MiDfig..iM. 

7  (8)     Vein  Mi  separating  from  vein  Mt  at  a  distance  of  several  cells  beyond 

the  subnodal  cross  vein LesUs. 

8  (7)     Vein  Mj  separating  from  vein  Mi  close  to  the  subnodal  cross  vein,  less 

than  the  distance  of  one  cell  beyond  it.  Arckiiesles. 

9  (6)     Vein  M,  arising  nearer  the  nodus  than  the  arcuius 10 

10  (11)     Spines  on  the  tibiae  very  long,  twice  as  long  as  the  intervals  between 

them ArgM. 

11  (10)     Spinesotthetibiaehardlylonger  than  the  intervals  between  them,     it 

II  (16)     No  pale  postocular  spots  on  the  top  of  the  head;    sexes  similarly 
colored 13 

13  ("4,  is)     Colors  of  dorsum  blue  and  black;    yellow  beneath  the  thorax. 

Chromagrion. 

14  (13,  15)     Colors  of  dorsum  red  and  black;  stout  species.    .      Amphiagrion. 

15  (13.  14)     Dorsum    bronzy  green;     slender  species.     .    .    .       NehaUennia. 

16  (ij)     With  round  or  ovoid  postocular  spots  on  the  head 17 

17  (18)     Sexes  with  a  general  similarity  in  color,  the  female  often  of  a  lighter 

shade;    the  superior  abdominal   appendages  of   the  male 
not  strongly  directed  downward  and  inward.  .   .  EnaUa^fna. 
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i8  (17)     Sexes  strikingly  unlike  in  color;    a  bifid  process  arising  from  the 

apical  margin  of  the  loth  abdominal  segment  in  the  male 
and  the  superior  abdominal  appendages  strongly  directed 
downward  and  inward 19 

19  (20)     Males  chiefly  green  and  black,  with  normal   rhomboidal  stigma; 

females  with  the  orange  of  the  abdomen  covering  something 
less  than  the  three  basal  segments  (becoming  wholly  densely 
pruinose  with  age) Ischnura, 

20  (19)     Males  yellow  or  orange,  with  ovoid  stigma  which  does  not  reach  the 

costal  vein;  females  with  the  four  basal  segments  of  the 
abdomen  yellow  or  orange Anomalagrion, 

21  (i)     Fore  and   hind  wings  dissimilar,    the  latter  broader  at   the  base 

(dragonflies  proper) Suborder  Anisoptera  .    .     22 

22  (49)     Triangle  (Fig.  1388)  about  equally  distant  from  arculus  in  fore  and 

hind  wing;  stigma  with  a  brace  vein  at  its  inner  end  (except 
in  Cordidegaskr) 23 

23  (24)     Stigma  unbraced Cordukgaster, 

24  (23)     Stigma  braced  at  its  inner  end  against  an  inclined  cross  vein  in  the 

space  below  it  (Fig.  1362) 25 

25  (36)     Eyes  widely  separated  on  the  top  of  the  head 26 

26  (27)     Basal  subcostal  cross  vein  (Fig.  1388,  h)  present;  a  linear  or  spatulate, 

median,  sternal  process  on  the  first  abdominal  segment; 
legs  very  short,  the  hind  femora  hardly  reaching  the  apex 
of  the  first  abdominal  segment Progomphus, 

37  (26)     Basal  subcostal   cross  vein   usually  wanting;     no  median  sternal 

process  on  the  first  abdominal  segment;  legs  longer,  the 
hind  femora  reacliing  or  surpassing  the  middle  of  the  second 
abdominal  segment 28 

28  (3 1)     Hind  wings  with  a  distinct  anal  loop  (Fig.  1 388,  a)  consisting  of  several 

cells 29 

29  (30)     Anal  loop  normally  consisting  of  three  cells;  first  and  fifth  antenodal 

cross  veins  matched  in  position  and  hyper trophied;  stigma 
broad  with  both  sides  convex;  triangles  not  traversed  by 
cross  veins Ophiogotnphus. 

30  (29)     Anal  loop  consisting  normally  of  four  cells;  first  and  seventh  antenodal 

cross  veins  matched  in  position  and  hypcrtrophied;  stigma 
long  and  narrow  with  parallel  sides;  each  triangle  divided 
by  a  cross  vein Hagenius. 

31  (28)     Hind  wings  with  no  distinct  anal  loop,  or  with  one  consisting  of  a 

single  cell 32 

32  (33)     Triangle  of  the  fore  wing  one- third  shorter  than  that  of  the  hind 

wing;  generally  a  single  cell  between  the  bases  of  veins  Aj 
and  Ag Lanihus. 

33  (32)     Triangle  of  the  fore  wing  less  than  one-fourth  shorter  than  that  of  the 

hind  wing;  generally,  two  or  more  cells  between  Aj  and  Aj 
at  their  origin 34 

34  (35)     Hind  femora  naked,  or  with  numerous  short  spines.   .   .     Gomphus. 

35  (34)    Hind  femora  with  five  to  seven  long,  strong  spines.  .  Drotnogomphus. 
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36  (25)     Eyes  approximated  on  the  top  of  the  head 37 

37  (42)     The  radial  sector  {RSy  Fig.  1388,  a)  simple $1 

38  (39)     But  two  cubi to-anal  cross  veins;    vein  M2  undulate;    supratriangle 

without  cross  veins;  but  one  cross  vein  under  the  stigma. 

Gomphaeschna. 

39  (38)    With  three  or  more  cubi  to-anal  cross  veins;   vein  M2  not  undulate; 

supratriangle  divided  by  cross  veins;  several  cross  veins 
under  the  stigma 40 

40  (41)     Basal  space  traversed  by  cross  veins Boyeria, 

41  (40)     Basal  space  open Basiaeschna. 

42  (37)     Radial  sector  bearing  an  apical  fork 43 

43  (48)     Sectors  of   the  arculus  (veins  Mi_,  and   M4)  separating  from  the 

arculus  at  or  below  its  middle 44 

44  (47)     The  radial  sector  symmetrically  forked:   between  it  and  the  supple- 

mentary vein  below  it,  one  or  two  rows  of  cells 45 

45  (46)     Face  strongly  produced  above,  the  upper  margin  of  the  frons  very 

acute;  the  veins  Mi  and  M2  parallel  to  the  level  of  the  stigma; 
radial  sector  and  the  supplementary  vein  below  it  separated 
by  a  single  row  of  cells Nasiaeschna. 

46  (45)     Face  vertical,  not  sharply  angulate  at  upper  edge  of  frons;  veins 

Ml  and  M2  approximated  at  the  stigma;  the  radial  sector 
and  the  supplementary  vein  below  it  separated  by  two  rows 
of  cells Epiaeschna. 

47  (44)     The  radial  sector  strongly  deflected  toward  the  stigma  at  the  base  of 

its  fork,  unsymmetric;  between  it  and  the  supplementary 
vein  below  it,  three  to  seven  rows  of  cells.      .    .    .     Aeschna, 

48  (43)     Sectors  of  the  arculus  springing  from  above  the  middle  of  the  arcu- 

lus  Anax, 

49  (22)     Triangle  in  the  hind  wing  much  nearer  the  arculus  than  in  the  fore 

wing;  stigma  without  brace  vein 50 

50  (53)     The  triangle  of  the  hind  wing  placed  considerably  beyond  the  arcu- 

lus; the  anal  loop  well  developed  and  hardly  longer  than 
broad;  more  than  two  cubi  to-anal  cross  veins 51 

51  (52)     Dorsal  surface  of  the  head  with  the  occiput  larger  than  the  vertex; 

sub  triangle  of  the  fore  wings  usually  divided  by  a  cross  vein; 
four  to  six  cross  veins  in  the  space  above  the  bridge  (Fig.  1388) . 

Didymops, 

52  (51)    Dorsal  surface  of  the  head  with  the  occiput  much  smaller  than  the 

vertex;  sub  triangle  of  the  fore  wings  generally  open;  two 
or  three  cross  veins  in  the  space  above  the  bridge. 

Macromia, 

53  (50)    The  triangle  of  the  hind  wing  retracted  to  the  level  of  the  aroilus, 

or  even  passing  it  a  little  sometimes;  the  anal  loop,  greatly 
elongated  (except  in  Nannothemis)  and  becoming  foot- 
shaped;   one  or  two  cubi  to-anal  cross  veins 54 
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54  (67)     Sectors  of  the  arculus  (veins  Mi^s  and  ^U)  distinctly  separate  at  diefr 

departure  from  the  arculus;  anal  loop  elongate,  but  not 
distinctly  foot-shaped,  the  toe  part  being  little  or  not  at  all 
developed;  the  last  antenodal  cross  vein  extending  from  the 
costal  to  the  radial  veins  (except  in  D.  lininrri,  in  whidi 
it  generally  extends  only  from  the  costal  to  the  subcostal); 
colors  often  metallic  blue  or  green  on  thorax  and  abdomen.  55 

55  (5Q    Veins  M4  and  Cu,  in  the  fore  i^ing  parallel  or  a  little  divergent  apically, 

the  number  of  rows  of  cdls  between  them  increasing  toward 
the  margin  of  the  wing Xeurocordulia. 

5^  (55)     \'eins  M4  and  Cui  in  the  fore  wing  approximated  toward  the  margin 

of  the  wing 57 

57  (5S)    With  large  brown  ^x>ts  on  all  wings  at  nodus  and  apex. 

Epicardulia. 

5^  (57)     ^o  brown  spots  at  nodus  and  apex 59 

59  (60)     Four  (rarely  five)  antenodal  cross  veins  in  the  hind  wing. 

Teiragoneuria, 

^  (59)     Usually  more  than  five  antenodal  cross  veins  in  the  hind  wing.  .     61 

61  (62)     Stigma  very  narrowly  diamond-shaped,  with  the  ends  of  it  meeting 

the  sides  by  an  angle  of  30^  to  35° Hdocordtdia. 

62  (61)  Stigma  broader,  less  pointed 63 

63  (64)  Triangle  of  fore  icings  open Dorocordtdia. 

64  (63)  Triangle  of  fore  icings  divided  by  a  cross  vein. 6$ 

65  (66)  Inferior  appendage  at  end  of  male  abdomen  bifurcated.        Cordtdia. 

66  (65)  Inferior  appendage  simple SomatocMora. 

67  (54)     The  sectors  of  the  arculus  in  dose  apposition  or  completely  fused  for 

a  little  way  beyond  the  arculus;  anal  loop  generally  dis- 
tinctly foot-shaped,  i^ith  well-developed  "toe";  the  last 
antenodal  cross  vein  often  discontinuous  at  the  subcostal 
vein 68 

68  (69)     Triangle  of  the  fore  icings  four-sided;  anal  loop  poorly  developed,  not 

foot-shaped Nannothemis. 

69  (68)     Triangle  of  the  fore  i*ing  fully  differentiated,  three-sided;   anal  loop 

well  developed  and  foot-shaped 70 

70  (71)     Triangle  of  the  fore  wing  \^'ith  its  front  and  inner  sides  meeting  by  an 

angle  of  about  100°;  the  sub  triangle  without  cross  veins; 
the  vein  which  bisects  the  anal  loop  straight.   .    .  Perithemis, 

71  (70)     Triangle  of  the  fore  wing  with  its  front  and  inner  sides  meeting  by  an 

angle  of  about  90°;  subtriangle  divided  into  three  or  more 
cells;  bisector  of  the  anal  loop  sinuous 72 

72  (89)     Triangle  of  the  fore  wing  not  placed  distinctly  beyond  the  level  of  the 

apex  of  the  triangle  in  the  hind  wing;  pterostigma  with  its 
ends  parallel  or  not  distinctly  divergent 73 

73  (84)     The  sectors  of  the  arculus  (veins  Mi_i  and  M4)  in  the  fore  wing  more 

or  less  completely  fused  for  a  short  distance  beyond  the 
arculus;  the  triangle  of  the  fore  wing  not  greatly  produced 
posteriorly,  and  (except  in  Celiihemis)  normally  containing 
but  a  single  cross  vein,  and  followed  by  two  or  three  rows 
of  cells 74 
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74  (79)    Vein  Cui  of  the  hind  wing  departing  from  the  triangle  at  the  hind 

angle 75 

75  (76)     Sectors  of  the  arculus  (veins  Mi-i  and  M4)  contiguous,  but  incom- 

pletely fused  for  a  distance  beyond  the  arculus;  wings 
generally  conspicuously  spotted  with  yellow  or  reddish  brown. 

Celithemis, 

76  (75)     Sectors  of  the  arculus  in  the  hind  wing  distinctly  fused  for  a  distance 

beyond  the  arculus 77 

77  (78)     Stigma  short  and  thick,  about  twice  as  long  as  wide;  anal  loop  with 

a  big  heel,  there  being  generally  four  cells  between  the  bi- 
sector and  the  heel  point;  face  pure  white.   .    .  Leucorhinia. 

78  (77)     Stigma  more  than  three  times  as  long  as  wide;   anal  loop  generally 

with  but  two  cells  between  the  bisector  and  the  heel  point. 

Sympetrutn, 

79  (74)     Vein  Cui  of  the  hind  wing  migrated  a  little  way  up  the  outer  side  of 

the  triangle,  separating  itself  at  a  distance  from  the  hind 
angle 80 

80  (81)     With  a  single  cross  vein  under  the  stigma,  and  a  long  vacant  space 

before  that  cross  vein Pachydiplax, 

81  (80)     With  two  cross  veins  under  the  stigma  and  the  adjacent  spaces  more 

normal 82 

82  (83)     With  a  single  row  of  cells  between  veins  M2  and  R,.  .    .    Mesothemis, 
^^  (82)     With  two  rows  of  cells  for  a  distance  between  veins  Mj  and  R,. 

Micrathyria, 

84  (73)     Sectors  of  the  arculus  in  the  fore  wing  contiguous,  but  not  completely 

fused  beyond  the  point  of  their  departure  from  the  arculus; 
radial  sector  distinctly  undulate  (except  in  Ladona) ;  triangle 
of  the  fore  wing  very  much  elongated  posteriorly  and  narrow 
and  generally  traversed  by  two  or  more  parallel  cross  veins, 
and  followed  by  three  to  seven  rows  of  cells 85 

85  (86)     Vein  Mja  arising  under  the  proximal  fourth  of  the  stigma;  fore  wings 

with  the  subtriangle  consisting  of  three  cells,  and  the  tri- 
angle followed  by  three  rows  of  cells Ladona. 

86  (85)     Vein  M/a  arising  under  the  middle  of  the  stigma;  fore  wings  with  the 

subtriangle  consisting  of  four  to  eleven  cells,  and  the  triangle 
usually  followed  by  four  to  six  rows  of  cells 87 

87  {%2)     Male  with  no  ventral  hooks  on  the  first  abdominal  segment;   female 

with  the  hind  tibia  a  little  longer  than  the  hind  femur;  the 
sexes  alike  in  wing  pattern Libellula. 

88  (87)     Male  with  a  pair  of  ventral  hooks  on  the  first  abdominal  segment; 

female  with  the  hind  femur  and  tibia  of  equal  length;  wings 
dissimilarly  colored  in  the  two  sexes Plalhemis. 

89  (72)     Triangle  of  the  fore  wing  placed  beyond  the  level  of  the  apex  of  the 

triangle  of  the  hind  wing;  stigma  with  its  inner  end  per- 
pendicular, its  outer  end  very  oblique  to  the  bordering  veins; 
wings  broad  at  base  and  pointed  at  apex 90 

90  (91)     Radial  sector  regularly  curved;  hind  wings  with  a  broad,  basal  colored 

band Tratnea, 

91  (90)     Radial  sector  distinctly  undulate;  hind  wings  not  covered  at  base  by 

a  broad  colored  band ParUala, 
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Nymphs 

1  (22)    Three  large  leaflike  respiratory  plates  at  the  apex  of  the  slender  abdo- 

men, and  with  the  body  tapering  posteriorly  from  the  h«ul 
(damselflies) Suborder  Zygoptera  .   .       2 

2  (5)    Basal  segment  of  the  antenna  very  large,  as  long  as  the  other  six  to- 

gether;  median  lobe  of  the  labium  with  a  very  deep  deft; 
giUs  thick,  the  lateral  ones  triquetral 3 

3  (4)     Median  deft  of  labium  very  deep,  extending  far  beneath  the  levd  of  the 

base  of  the  lateral  lobes Calopteryx, 

4  (3)     Median  deft  of  the  labiiun  extending  only  to  the  level  of  the  base  of 

the  lateral  lobes Hetaerina, 

5  (2)     Basal  segment  of  antenna  not  longer  than  succeeding  single  segments; 

labium  with  a  very  shallow  dosed  median  deft  or  no  deft 
at  all;  gills  thin,  lameUiform 6 

6  (9)     Median  lobe  of  labium  with  a  short,  closed,  median  cleft;   lateral  lobe 

trifid  at  end;  movable  hook  bearing  raptorial  setae;  gills 
showing  transverse  segmentation 7 

7  (8)    Lateral  lobe  of  the  labium  terminating  in  three  teeth,  between  the 

middle  and  external  of  whidi  is  situated  a  truncated  and 
serrated  lobe Lestes, 

8  (7)     Three  teeth  only,  terminating  the  lateral  lobe  of  the  labium,  no  trun- 

cated and  serrated  lobe  between  them.     .    .    .     ArchUestes. 

9  (6)     Median  lobe  of  labium  entire;   lateral  lobe  bifid  at  end;   hook  naked; 

giUs  various 10 

10  (11)    Labium  with  no  raptorial  setae  on  the  men tum  within;  gills  broad, 

thick,  dark  colored,  oval  or  oblong  in  shape  and  obtuse  at 
apex Argia, 

11  (10)    Labiiun  with  mental  setae;  gills  thinner,  more  pointed  and  nar- 

rower  12 

12  (15)     Hind  angles  of  the  head  strongly  angulate 13 

13  (14)     Gills  widest  beyond  the  middle;   body  slender;  head  half  as  long  as 

wide Chromagrion, 

14  (13)     Gills  widest  across  the  middle;  body  stouter;  head  nearly  as  long  as 

wide Amphiagrian. 

15  (12)    Hind  angles  of  the  head  rounded 16 

16  (17)    Labium  with  one  mental  seta  (and  a  rudimentary  second  one)  each 

side;  antennae  six- join  ted;  lateral  lobe  of  the  labium  with 
the  distal  end  above  the  end  hook  hardly  denticulated. 

NehaUennia. 

17  (16)    Labiiun  with  three  to  five  mental  setae  each  side  (one  may  be  smaller 

than  the  others),  and  end  of  lateral  lobe  denticulated  dis- 
tinctly; antennae  seven-jointed  (with  the  possible  exception 
oi  EnaUagma  antennatum) 18 

18  (21)     Gills  more  than  half  as  long  as  the  abdomen,  lanceolate;  third  seg- 

ment of  antennae  less  than  a  third  longer  than  thesecond.     19 

CQ  (20)    Labium  with  four  to  six  lateral  setae,  generally  with  five,  and  with 

three  (rarely  four)  mental  setae  each  side;  gills  often  with 
a  definite  color  pattern EnaUagma. 
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20  (19) 


21  (18) 


22(1) 


Labium  with  five  or  six  lateral  setae,  and  with  four  mental  setae  each 
side;  gills  generally  with  no  distinct  pattern.    .    .  Ischnura. 

GUls'less  than  half  as  long  as  the  abdomen,  narrower  and  with  a  long 
tapering  point;  thiirl  segment  of  antenna  more  than  a  third 
longer  than  the  second Anomalagrion. 

Without  external  respiratory  plates,  but  with  a  respiratory  chamber 
inside  the  wide  abdomen;  body  less  slender,  and  not  widest 
across  the  head.     (Dragonflies;   proper.) 

Suborder  Anisoptera  .    .     23 

Labium  flat  or  nearly  so  (the  edges  of  the  lateral  lobes  slightly  up- 
turned in  Tac/w^/eryx),  without  raptorial  setae 24 

24  (35,  46)    Labium  with  its  median  lobe  entire;  antennae  four-jointed,  the 

fourth  joint  rudimentary;    fore  tarsi  two- jointed:    burrow- 
ing nymphs 25 


23  (47) 


Fig.  1389.  Recognition  characters  of  dragonfly  nymphs.  A,  inner  aspect  of  the  labium;  m,  mentum: 
sm,  submentum;  ml,  median  lobe;  U,  lateral  lobe;  ms.  mental  setae;  Is,  lateral  setae;  k,  end  hook.  B,  end 
of  the  abdomen  as  seen  from  above:  7,  8,  9,  10,  abdominal  segments;  d,  dorsal  hooks;  /,  lateral  spines; 
s,  superior  appendage;  /,  paired  lateral  appendages;  c,  inferior  appendages  (cerd). 

25  (26)     Middle  legs  more  approximate  at  the  base  than  are  the  fore  legs; 

fourth  segment  of  the  antenna  slender,  erect,  about  as  long 
as  the  third  segment  is  wide;  the  tenth  abdominal  segment 
about  as  long  as  the  ninth Progomphus. 

26  (25)    Middle  legs  not  more  (usually  less)  approximate  than  the  fore  legs 

at  base;  the  fourth  segment  of  the  antenna  a  mere  rudiment, 
orbicular  or  discoid,  much  shorter  than  the  third  segment 
is  wide;  the  tenth  abdominal  segment  much  shorter  than 
the  ninth 27 

27  (28)    Wing  cases  strongly  divergent  on  the  two  sides;    lateral  lobe  of 

labium  blunt  at  apex Ophiogomphus, 

28  (27)     Wing  cases  laid  closely  parallel  along  the  back;  lateral  lobe  of  labium 

ending  in  a  sharp,  incurved  hook 29 

29  (30)    Abdomen  very  thin  and  flat,  circular  in  outline  as  seen  from  above* 

third  segment  of  antenna  flat  and  subcircular.   .    Hagenius. 

30  (29)    Abdomen  less  depressed,  ovate  to  lanceolate  in  outline,  at  least  twice 

as  long  as  wide 31 

31  (32)    Third  joint  of  antenna  very  flat,  thin,  and  in  outline  circidar  or 

broadly  oval LatUhui. 
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32  (31)    Third  joint  of  antenna  elongate,  linear,  little  flattened.     ...    33 

33  (34)    Dorsum  of  the  ninth  abdominal  segment  rounded,  or  with  a  low, 

obtuse,  median  longitudinal  ridge Gampkus* 

34  (33)    Ninth  abdominal  segment  with  a  sharp  mid-dorsal  ridge,  ending  in  a 

straight  apical  spine Dromogomphus. 

35  (24,  46)    Labium   with   a   short   median   cleft;   antennae  seven- jointed, 

setaceous;  tarsi  three- jointed;  climbing  nymphs,  with  eyes 
at  sides  of  head 36 

36  (39)  Hind  angles  of  the  head,  viewed  from  above,  sharply  angulate.  .     37 

37  (38)  Lateral  lobe  of  labium  squarely  truncate  on  apex Boyeria, 

38  (37)  Lateral  lobe  of  labium  with  taper-|X)inted  apex.    .    .   .    Basiaeschna. 

39  (36)  Hind  angles  of  the  head  obtusely  rounded 40 

40  (45)  With  lateral  spines  on  abdominal  segments  4-,  5-,  or  6-9.      .   .     41 

41  (44)  With  lateral  spines  on  segments  4-  or  5-9 42 

42  (43)  With  dorsal  hooks  on  abdominal  segments  7-9.      .    .  Nasiaeschna. 

43  (42)  With  no  dorsal  hooks  on  abdomen Epiaeschna. 

44  (41)  With  lateral  spines  on  abdominal  segments  6-9 Aeschna, 

45  (40)  With  lateral  spines  on  abdominal  segments  7-9 Anax, 

46  (24,  35)    Labium  with  a  shallow  median  cleft;  antennae  seven- jointed; 

short;  squatting  nymphs,  with  face  vertical,  and  eyes  on 
anterolateral  angles;  depressed;   hairy;  tarsi  three- jointed. 

Tachopteryx, 

47  (23)    Labium  mask-shaped  or  spoon-shaped,  when  closed,  covering  the 

face  up  to  the  bases  of  the  antennae,  armed  with  raptorial 
setae 48 

48  (49)    The  prominent  median  lobe  of  the  labium  deft  into  two  variously 

formed  teeth  at  apex Cordulegaster, 

49  (48)    The  median  lobe  of  the  labium  entire 50 

50  (53)    Head  with  a  prominent  pyramidal  frontal  horn;    abdomen  flat  and 

almost  circular  in  outline  as  seen  from  above;  legs  long, 
giving  a  spiderlikc  aspect  to  these  big  nymphs;  the  tenth 
abdominal  segment  well  exposed,  not  telescoped  in  the  apex 
of  the  ninth  segment;  teeth  on  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  labium 
with  deep  incisions  between  them 51 

51  (52)    Head  hardly  as  wide  across  the  eyes  as  across  the  bulging  hind  angles; 

lateral  spines  not  incurved,  those  of  the  ninth  abdominal 
segment  hardly  surpassed  by  the  tips  of  the  appendages; 
dorsum  of  the  tenth  abdominal  segment  with  no  trace  of  a 
dorsal  hook Didymops. 

52  (51)    Head  widest  across  the  eyes;  spines  of  the  ninth  abdominal  segment 

shorter,  not  nearly  reaching  the  level  of  the  apices  of  the  ap- 
pendages; dorsum  of  the  tenth  segment  with  a  very  rudi- 
mentary dorsal  hook Macromia. 

53  (5c)    Head  without  pyramidal  frontal  horn;  abdomen  less  flattened,  more 

elongate;  teeth  on  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  labium  much 
wider  than  high 54 
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54  (65)    Lateral  appendages  of  the  abdomen  more  than  half  as  long  as  the 

inferiors;  hind  femora  longer  than  the  head  is  wide;  when 
the  lateral  spines  are  long,  then  there  is  a  full  series  of  big, 
cul triform  dorsal  hooks  on  the  abdomen 55 

55  (56)    Lateral  setae  four  or  five;  mentum  about  as  long  as  wide. 

Epicordulia. 

56  (55)    Lateral  setae  seven;  mentum  of  labium  longer  than  wide.      .   .     57 

57  (62)     Abdomen  with  large,  laterally  flattened,  generally  cultriform  dorsal 

hooks $8 

58  (59)    Lateral  spines  of  the  ninth  segment  longer  than  half  the  length  of 

that  segment;  dorsal  hooks  on  segments  3-9,  highest  on  6, 
cultriform,  and  sharp Tetragoneuria, 

59  (58)    Lateral  spines  of  the  ninth  segment  shorter  than  half  of  that  segment; 

dorsal  hooks  less  developed 60 

60  (61)     Dorsal  hooks  on  segments  4-9  laterally  flattened,  but  not  cultriform. 

Somatpchlora. 

61  (60)     Dorsal  hooks  on  segments  6-9,  longest  on  8  and  cultriform. 

Edocordulia. 

62  (57)     Abdomen  with  no  dorsal  hooks,  or  with  these  rudimentary,  not 

flattened  laterally  or  cid triform,  but  small  obtuse  or  pointed 
prominences 63 

63  (64)     Hind  angles  of  the  head  rounded;  lateral  spines  of  the  ninth  abdominal 

segment  one-fifth  as  long  as  that  segment.  .    .    .     Cordulia, 

64  (63)     Hind  angles  of  the  head  angulate  superiorly;    spines  of  the  nintn 

abdominal  segment  one-third  as  long  as  that  segment. 

Dorocordulia, 

65  (54)     Lateral  abdominal  appendages  generally  less  than  half  the  length  of 

the  inferiors;  hind  femora  generally  as  long  as  the  head  is 
wide;  often  when  the  lateral  spines  of  the  abdomen  are  long 
the  dorsal  hooks  are  wanting  or  reduced 66 

66  (67)     With  large,  cultriform  dorsal  hooks  on  abdominal  segments  3-9;  eyes 

small  and  situated  on  the  mid-lateral  margin  of  the  head  and 
directed  laterally Periihemis, 

67  (66)     With  no  dorsal  hook  on  the  ninth  abdominal  segment;    eyes  over- 

spreading more  or  less  the  anterolateral  margins  of  the 
head 68 

68  (85)     Basal  segment  of  the  hind  tarsus  more  than  half  as  long  as  the  second 

segment;  lateral  appendages  of  the  abdomen  not  more  than 
half  as  long  as  the  inferiors  (except  in  Libellula  quadri- 
mactdata) ;  superior  abdominal  appendage  regularly  tapering 
to  a  point 69 

69  (70)     Abdominal  appendages  strongly  decurved;    lateral  spines  wanting 

or  extremely  rudimentary Mesothemis. 

70  (69)    Abdominal  appendages  straight  or  very  slightly  declined;    lateral 

spines  evident  on  abdominal  segments  8  and  9 71 

|i  'J4)    With  no  dorsal  hooks  at  all 71 
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72  (73)    Abdomen  smooth,  depressed;   head  twice  as  wide  as  long,  with  eyes 

.    very  prominent  laterally;   lateral  spines  large  and  strai^t; 
superior  appendage  one-third  shorter  than  the  inferiors. 

Pachydiplax, 

73  (72)     Abdomen  hairy  at  the  apex;    lateral  spines  small  and  sharply  in- 

curved;  superior  appendage  as  long  as  the  inferiors. 

NannoUiemis. 

74  (71)    Dorsal  hooks  present,  at  least  on  the  middle  abdominal  segments.    75 

75  (80)     Abdomen  ovate  in  outline,  rather  abruptly  narrowed  to  the  jx)sterior 

end;  hind  margin  of  the  eyes  behind  the  middle  of  the 
head 76 

76  (77)    Lateral  spines  long  and  straight;  abdomen  not  narrowed  posteriorly 

before  the  eighth  segment CelUhemis. 

77  (76)    Lateral  spines  shorter  and  more  or  less  incurvate;    the  abdomen 

more  or  less  narrowed  before  the  eighth  segment.  ...     78 

78  (79)     Dorsal  hooks  as  long  as  the  segments  which  bear  them.    Leucorhinia, 

79  (78)    Dorsal  hooks  shorter  than  the  segments  which  bear  them. 

Sympdrutn, 

80  (75)    Abdomen  lanceolate  in  outline,  slowly  narrowed  to  the  pointed 

posterior  end;  eyes  capping  the  prominent  anterolateral 
angles  of  the  head,  their  hind  margin  generally  before  the 
middle  of  the  top  of  the  head;   body  generally  hairy.  .     81 

81  (82)    The  tenth  abdominal  segment  with  subcarinate  lateral  margins; 

appendages  very  long;  lateral  setae  0-3 Ladona, 

82  (81)    The  tenth  abdominal  segment  shorter,  cylindric;  appendages  shorter; 

lateral  setae  5-10 83 

83  (84)    Head  a  little  narrowed  behind  the  eyes;   front  border  of  the  median 

lobe  of  the  labium  entire LibeUida. 

84  (83)    Head  not  narrowed  behind  the  eyes  to  the  hind  angles;  front  border 

of  the  median  labial  lobe  crenulate PUUhemis, 

85  (68)     Basal  segment  of  the  hind  tarsus  half  as  long  as  the  second  segment; 

lateral  appendages  of  the  abdomen  at  least  three-fourths 
as  long  as  the  inferiors;  lateral  setae  10  or  more;  superior 
appendage  of  the  abdomen  suddenly  contracted  at  its  basal 
third,  the  dorsal  two-thirds  forming  a  long  slender  point.   86 

86  (87)    Movable  hook  of  labium  long  and  slender,  setiform;    teeth  much 

broader  than  high;  spines  of  the  eighth  segment  one-half 
longer  than  the  ninth  segment;  superior  abdominal  append- 
age shorter  than  the  inferiors Tramea. 

87  (86)    Movable  hook  of  the  labium  short,  hardly  longer  than  the  teeth; 

teeth  higher  than  broad;  spines  of  the  eighth  segment  as 
long  as  the  ninth  segment;  superior  appendage  equaling 
the  inferiors Pantala* 
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KEY  TO  AQUATIC  AND  SEMI-AQUATIC  HEMIPTERA 

1  (8)    Antennae  longer  than  the  head,  free.  Forms  that  walk  on  the  water.    2 

2  (5)    Last  segment  of  tarsi  split,  claws  inserted  before  the  apex.     ...     3 

3  (4)    Beak  four-jointed;  intermediate  and  posterior  legs  extremely  long  and 

slender;  body  widest  back  of  the  prothorax. 

Family  Gerridae. 

4  (3)    Beak  three-jointed;  none  of  the  legs  extremely  long  and  slender;  body 

widest  across  the  prothorax Family  Veliidae. 

5  (2)    Last  segment  of  tarsi  entire,  claws  inserted  at  the  apex 6 

6  (7)    Body  linear;  head  as  long  as  thorax;  legs  extremely  long  and  slender; 

beak  not  reaching  anterior  coxae.    Family  Hydrometridae. 

7  (6)    Body  oval ;  head  shorter  than  thorax;  legs  not  extremely  long  and  slender ; 

beak  reaching  intermediate  coxae.    .  Family  Acanthiidae. 

8  (i)    Antennae  shorter  than  the  head,  nearly  or  quite  concealed  beneath  the 

margin  of  the  head,  or  in  a  cavity  beneath  the  eyes.      .     9 

9  (12)    Ocelli  two;  anterior  coxal  cavities  open  behind;  antennae  four- join  ted, 

simple.    (Live  near  the  water) 10 

10  (11)    Fore  legs  slender,  fitted  for  running;  eyes  triangular. 

Family  Pelogonidae. 

11  (10)    Fere  legs  stout,  fitted  for  grasping;  eyes  projecting,  subglobose. 

Family  Nerthriidae. 

12  (9)    Ocelli  none;  anterior  coxal  cavities  open  or  dosed  behind;  antennae 

three  or  four-jointed,  simple  or  with  some  of  the  segments 
produced  into  a  lateral  hook.    (Live  in  the  water).    .   .     13 

13  (32)    Anterior  coxal  cavities  dosed  behind;  antennae  four-jointed,  simple 

or  hooked 14 

14  (15)     Antennae  simple;  no  caudal  appendages;  fore  legs  fitted  for  grasping, 

middle  and  hind  legs  for  walking.    .   .  Family  Naucoridae. 

15  (14)     Second  and  third  (sometimes  fourth)  joint  of  antennae  produced  into 

lateral  hooks;  end  of  abdomen  with  a  pair  of  caudal  append- 
ages; fore  legs  fitted  for  grasping,  middle  and  hind  legs  for 
walking  or  swimming 16 

16  (29)    Antennae  four-jointed;  caudal  appendages  short,  strap-shaped,  re- 

tractile; middle  and  hind  legs  flattened,  fitted  for  swimming; 
tarsi  two-jointed.    .   .   .    Family  Belostomatidae  .   .     17 

17  (18)  Fore  tarsus  with  two  claws Hydrocirius, 

18  (17)  Fore  tarsus  with  a  single  claw 19 

19  (22)  Mesothorax  with  a  strong  mid- ventral  keel 20 

20  (21)  An  internal  tooth  borne  upon  both  joints  two  and  three  of  the  an- 

tenna;  all  the  ventral  surface  of  the  body  hairy.   Serphus, 

21  (20)    An  internal  tooth  borne  upon  joints  two,  three  and  four  of  the 

antennae;  venter  hairy  only  in  the  middle.  .  .  .  Abedus. 
22(19)  Mesothorax  without  mid-ventral  keel;  antennae  four-jointed. '.  .  23 
23  (26)     Furrow  of  the  membrane  of  the  fore  wing  regularly  curved;  an  acute 

internal  tooth  on  antennal  segments  two  and  three,  the 

fourth  simple  and  pointed 24 

14  (25)    Membrane  of  the  fore  wing  small;  the  reentrant  angle  seen  at  either 

side  of  the  front  of  the  head  when  viewed  from  above  ii 
wholly  in  the  front. Fedinocarii. 
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2$  (24)    Membrane  large;    reentrant  angle  bordered  externally  by  the  eye 

itself  (Zaitha  of  most  of  our  literature).    .   .    .      Bdostoma, 

26  (23)     Furrow  of  wing  membrane  S-shaped;    a  recurved  internal  tooth 

borne  on  antennal  segments  two,  three  and  four.   ...     27 

27  (28)     Front  femora  grooved  internally  for  the  reception  of  the  tibia  (Belos- 

toma  of  most  of  our  literature) Amorgius, 

28  (27)     Front  femora  not  grooved  internally Benacus. 

29  (16)    Antennae  three- jointed;  caudal  appendages  long,  fiUform,  grooved; 

middle  and  hind  legs  fitted  for  walking;  tarsi  one- jointed. 

Family  Nepidae  .    .     30 

30  (31)    Body  oval;   legs  not  extremely  long  and  slender;    prothorax  much 

broader  than  head;  anterior  femora  but  httle  longer  than 
tibiae Nepa. 

3^.(30)     Body  linear;   legs  extremely  long  and  slender;   prothorax  but  little 

broader  than  head;  anterior  femora  more  than  twice  as 
long  as  tibiae Ranatra, 

32  (13)     Anterior  coxal  cavities  open  behind;  antennae  three  or  four-jointed, 

without  lateral  hooks 33 

33  (38)    Head  inserted  in  the  prothorax;  antennae  four-jointed;  beak  three 

or  four- join  ted,  not  retractile;  anterior  tarsi  one  or  two- 
jointed,  of  the  usual  form,  with  two  claws. 

Family  NoTONEcrroAE  .   .     34 

34  (37)    Antennae  inserted  in  cavity  beneath  eyes,  second  joint   thickest; 

hind  legs  flattened,  ciliated,  fitted  for  swimming;  abdomen 
keeled  and  hairy.     (Size  larger) 35 

35  (36)    Last  joint  of  antenna  less  than  half  as  long  as  the  third,  which  is 

fringed  with  capitate  hairs.  Hind  tarsi  without  claws. 
(Body  stouter) Notonecta, 

36  (35)    Last  joint  of  antenna  fringed  with  capitate  hairs,  and  many  times 

longer  than  the  third,  which  is  very  small  and  inconspicuous. 
Hind  tarsi  with  claws.     (Body  more  slender).    .    .    Buenoa. 

37  (34)    Antennae  inserted  beneath  the  margin  of  the  head,  third  joint  longest 

and  thickest;  hind  legs  like  the  middle  legs,  tarsi  with 
claws;  abdomen  not  keeled  or  hairy.  (Si25e  smaller,  not 
over  3  mm.  long) Plea, 

38  (33)    Head  overlapping  the  prothorax;    antennae  three  or  four- join  ted; 

beak  short,  unjointed,  retractile;  anterior  tarsi  one-seg- 
mented, flattened,  with  a  fringe  of  hairs  on  the  edge,  and 
without  claws Family  Cordodae. 


KEY  TO  NORTH  AMERICAN  AQUATIC  NEUROPTERA 

Adults 

I  (4)    Veins  of  the  wing  disc  all  ending  in  a  succession  of  symmetrical  forks, 

the   terminal   forks   forming   a   distinct   peripheral   zone; 
antennae  moniliform.  .   .     Family  Hemerobiidae     .    .     a 

a  (3)    The  median  vein  repeatedly  forked;  some  of  the  branches  of  vein  Cui 

again  forked.    . Sisyrik 
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3  (2)    The  median  vein  but  once  forked;  the  branches  of  vein  Cui  all  simple. 

Climacia. 

4  (i)     Veins  of  the  wing  disc  extending  outward  in  straighter  lines,  forks 

fewer  and  less  symmetrical;  antennae  cylindric  serrate,  or 
pectinate Family  Sialididae  .    .     5 

5  (6)     Fourth  segment  of  the  tarsus  bilobed;   posterior  branch  of  the  radial 

sector  forked.    No  ocelli Sialis. 


Fio^  X39a    Fore  wings  of  two  neuxopterous  insects,  Sialis  (above)  and  CUmocia  (below).    A«  humeral 
cros»-veia;  si,  stigma;  designations  of  principal  veins  as  in  Fig  X386. 

6  (5)     Fourth  segment  of  the  tarsus  simple,  cylindric;  posterior  branch  of  the 

radial  sector  simple.    Three  ocelli 7 

7  (8)     Hind  angles  of  the  head  rounded;    the  median  vein  two-branched; 

antennae  with  segments  enlarged  distally.     .    .   Chatdiodes, 

8  (7)     Hind  angles  of  the  head  bearing  a  sharp  angulation  or  tooth;   median 

vein  three-branched;   segments  of  the  antennae  cylindric. 

Corydalis. 

Larvae 

1  (4)     Mouth  parts  adapted  for  piercing  and  sucking,  prolonged  to  half  the 

length  of  the  body;  living  on  fresh-water  sponges.     ...   2 

2  (3)     Setae  on  the  dorsum  of  the  thorax  pedunculate  (i.e.,  the  setigerous 

tubercles  elevated  considerably  above  the  level  of  the  integ- 
ument); the  outer  covering  of  the  pupal  case  spun  by  the 
larva  is  of  a  beautiful  hexagonal  mesh Climacia* 

3  (2)    Thoracic  setae  sessile;  the  outer  covering  of  the  pupal  case  is  dose  woven. 

Sisyra. 

4  (i)     Mouth  parts  adapted  for  biting 5 

5  (6)    The  last  abdominal  segment  produced  in  a  long,  median,  laterally  fringed 

tail-like  process;  a  pair  of  lateral  filaments  on  abdominal 
segments  1-7 Sialis, 
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6  (5)    Last  abdominal  segment  bifurcated,  the  fleshy  forks  each  bearing  • 

pair  of  hooks  and  a  minute,  external,  lateral  filament;  con- 
spicuous lateral  filaments  on  abdominal  segments  1-8.  .     7 

7  (8)    Lateral  filaments  with  no  tuft  of  fine  tracheal  giUs  at  their  bases. 

Chaadwdes. 

8  (7)    Lateral  filaments  each  with  a  tuft  of  fine  tracheal  gills  at  its  base. 


KEY  TO  NORTH  Al^IERICAN  CADDISFLIES 

I  (a)    MidXMaddisflies;  very  small,  mothlike,  hairy,  the  fore  wingi  bearing 

numerous  erect  davate  hairs;  the  marginal  fringe  of  the 
wings  longer  than  their  greatest  breadth;  form  of  wings 
narrowly  lanceolate;  antennae  rather  stout  and  not  l<mger 
than  fore  ^ings Family  Hydrofulidae. 

a  (i)    Larger  caddisflies,  with  broader  wings;   marginal  fringes  never  as  long 

as  the  wings  are  broad;  antennae  usually  longer  than  the  fore 
wings 3 

3  (26)    Maxillary  palpus  five-jointed 4 

4  (19)    Last  joint  of  the  maxillary  palpus  simple,  and  not  longer  than  the 

other  joints. 5 

5  (10)    Ocelli  present 6 

6  (9)     Front  tibiae  with  two  or  three  spurs,  middle  tibiae  with  four  ^mrs.     7 

7  (8)    The  first  two  joints  of  the  maxillary  palpus  short  and  thick,  the  third 

joint  much  longer  and  thinner.  .  Family  Rhyacofhilidae. 

8  (7)    The  second  joint  of  the  maxillary  palpus  much  longer  than  the  firsL 

Females Family  Phryganeidae. 

9  (6)    Front  tibiae  with  a  single  spur,  or  with  none;  middle  tibiae  with  only  two 

or  three  spurs.    Females.       .   .   .  Family  LncNOFmuDAE. 

10  (5)    Ocelli  wanting 11 

II  (12)    A  closed  cell  in  the  principal  fork  of  the  median  vein  in  the  fore  wings. 

Family  Calamoceratidae. 

12(11)    No  closed  cell  in  the  median  fork 13 

13  (18)    A  closed  cell  in  the  first  fork  of  the  radial  sector  (R^) 14 

14(17)    Both  branches  of  the  radial  sector  forked 15 

15  (16)     Veins  Ri  and  Rs  confluent  apically  or  connected  by  an  apical  cross 

vein  in  the  fore  wing.    Females.   .  Family  Odontoceridae. 

16  (15)     Veins  Ri  and  R2  not  connected  apically. 

Family  Sericostomatidae. 

17  (14)     Only  the  anterior  branch  of  the  radial  sector  forked. 

Family  Leptoceridae. 

18  (13)    No  closed  cell  in  the  first  fork  of  the  radial  sector. 

Family  Molannidae. 

19  (4)    Last  joint  of  the  maxillary  palpus  usually  much  longer  than  the  other% 

twisted,  and  divided  imperfectly  into  subsegments.   .   .     ao 

ao  (ai)    Ocelli  present Family  FaiLOPOiAifiDAK. 
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■ii  (»)     Ocelli  wanting. 22 

33  (33)     Front  tibise  with  three  spurs Family  Polvcentbopidae. 

23(12)     Spurs  of  the  front  tibiae  fewer  than  three 24 

34  (25)  Anterior  branch  at  the  radial  sector  in  the  fore  wing  forked. 

Family  Hydkopsvchidae. 

35  {24)    Anterior  branch  of  the  radial  sector  simple. 

Family  Psyckomyiidae. 


Fig.  1391.    The  wings  o[  i  CAddisSy,  Bydrepiyckl. 

iti  (3}    Maxillary  palpi  with  fewer  than  five  joints 37 

27  (28)    Maxillary  palpi  with  four  joints;  ocelli  present.       Males. 

Family  Phevganeidae. 

38  (17)     Maxillary  palf^  with  two  or  three  joints. 29 

39  (30}     Maxitlary  palpi  filiform  with  cyUndric  smooth  joints;  fore  tibiae  with 

a  single  spur.     Males Family  Lucnophilidae. 

30  (19)  Maxilary  palpi  hairy  or  scaly,  appressed  against  and  often  covering 
the  face;   fore  tibiae  with  two  spurs.     Males. 

Family  Sesicostouatidae. 

KEY  TO  NORTH  AMERICAN  AQUATIC  BEETLES 
Adults 

I  (2)  Hind  tarsi  with  the  antepenultimate  segment  broadly  bilobed,  and 
receiving  the  rudimentary  penultimate  segment  (which  is 
closely  fused  with  the  base  of  the  last  segment)  in  its  apical 
notch Family  Chkysomeudae. 

3  (i)    Hind  tarsi  with  the  last  three  segments  free  and  similar  in  form. .  .     3 

3  (8)     Hind  legs  shorter  than  the  fore;   eyes  four,  two  above  and  two  on  the 

under  surface  of  the  head.  .    .    .  Family  Gvbinidae  .    .     4 

4  (7)    Last  abdominal  segment  rounded  posteriorly  and  smooth  below. .  .     5 

5  (6)    Wingof  the  metastemum  (iv,  Fig.  1392)  broadly  triangular.  .     Dineutts. 

6  (s)    Wiof  of  the  metastemum  narrow,  elongate,  widened  only  at  Its  extreme 

outer  end Gyrmm. 
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7  (4)     Lut  abdominal  segment  elongate  pyramidal,  and  futnished  with  a  mid- 

ventral  line  of  hairs .    Gyretes, 

8  (3)     Hind    legs    longer    than    the    fore;    eyes 


two. 


9  (14)     Base  of  the  hind  le^  covered  by  broad 

overlapping  coxa)  plates. 

Family  Haliplidae  .   .     10 

10  (13)     Coxal  plates  concealing  only  the  three 

basal  segments  of  the  abdomen; 
last  segment  of  palpi  shorter 
than  the  preceding  segment.    11 

11  (ij)    Pionotum  widest  before  the  middle. 

Brychius. 
13  (ti)     Pronotum  widest  at  the  rear  end. 

Baliplus. 

13  (10)     Cozai  plates  concealing  all  but  the  last 

of  the  ventral  abdominal  seg- 
ments; last  segment  of  p>alpi 
longer  than  the  preceding  seg- 
ment  Pellodyles. 

14  (9)     Base  of  the  hind  legs  exposed ....     15 

15  (48)     Antennae  shorter  than  the  r>3'pi;  kgs 

usually  with  swimming  fringes. 
Family  Hydrophilidae.    .     16 

16  (33)     Scutelium  wanting  or  indistinct  or  very 

small  and  scalelike.     Posterior 
femora  subcylindrical  and  not 
noticeably  widened  in  the  mid- 
dle; prothorax  narrowed  behind,   1 
narrower  than  the  elytra.     The  JT'cS  uvi'ti"'r^hc''i" 
species     are     small,    elongate,   mi<Mic  icgi;  "J.  ubi^'p>ipi;°7 
roughly  sculptured,  greyish  or  J',";f^'^t^,'.  ^'''S?'" 
nearly  black,  and  usually  tinged    ihe  wiiu  tovei  fcLyinini; 
with    bronze  and  metallic   col-  i"k^/"™"'/k?",'^" 

OrS 17    iiU;  MhccoialproccHind'f,  Ibe 

J?  (10)  Scutellimi  indistinct,  or  apparently  want-  ^^i^^^'it^J'l*^  u'.t^ 
ing;  if  at  all  evident  it  is  U""'  •^  fi™  jtints;  1, »,  j,  4,  (.  *, 
distinctly  triangular  and  acute.    ^"11^'^''^:' ™'Sr""j ^J^-' 

Species  from  1-2  mm.  long,      18    thoiu.  respectively;  ».>oii«ol  Ih* 

18  (ig)     Pronotum  without  striae;  maxillary  palpi   ir*n>in«™°"'o'  the  wcHSHve'ihw- 

as  long  as  the  head  and  thorax   fP^ '^^a'w  bewMn^i'imiV^ 
together,  the  ultimate  segment   thcfitiurcandthecna/hmicrBtbe 
longer    th.n    the   penultimate^   Ei^iS'uSlrST&USi 
elytra  with  more  than  ten  rows   end  o(  ibe  coial  ibe. 
of  punctures.  .    .    .     Hydriicna. 

19  (18)     Pronotum  bearing  from  one  to  five  longitudinal  striae  or  abbreviated 

grooves;  the  maxillary  palpi  much  shorter  than  the  head 
and  thorax  together,  the  ultimate  segment  shorter  than  the 
penultimate;   elytra  with  only  ten  rows  of  punctures. 

OctMtUu. 


Fio.w, 


Diaenm  of  lb 


lil^rii; 
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20  (17)     Scutellum  appearing  as  a  very  small  but  distinct  scale,  shaped  like 

the  last  joint  of  one's  thumb;  the  ultimate  segment  of  labial 
palpus  longer  than  the  penultimate.  Species  from  3-6  nun. 
long 21 

21  (22)    The  pronotum  bearing  five  longitudinal  striae;  labial  palpi  moderately 

large Helophorus. 

22  (21)     The  pronotum  coarsely  punctured  but  without  longitudinal  striae; 

labial  palpi  short Hydrochus. 

23  (16)     Scutellum  distinct,   moderately  large.     Posterior  femora  flattened 

and  distinctly  widened  at  their  middle;  pro  thorax  not 
narrowed  posteriorly,  as  wide  as  the  elytra  at  their  base. 
The  species  are  small  or  large,  of  oval,  elliptical  or  even 
hemispherical  form,  with  not  very  coarse  sculpture,  and 
are  commonly  pitchy  black,  often  more  or  less  testaceous, 
very  occasionally  with  metallic  tinges 24 

34  (43)     Metasternum  not  prolonged  into  a  spine;    tarsi  not  compressed. 

The  species  of  this  group  are  all  smaller  than  those  of  the 
next,  less  than  9  mm.  long 25 

25  (26)     Fifth  ventral  segment  with  a  deep  notch  in  the  middle  of  its  apical 

border;  middle  and  posterior  tibiae  and  tarsi  bearing  a  close- 
set  fringe  of  long  silky  setae;  scutellum  elongate,  acute. 

Berosus. 

26  (25)     Fifth  ventral  segment  not  notched;  tibiae  and  tarsi  not  fimbri- 

ate  27 

27  (28)     First  two  ventral  segments  concealed  by  whitish  translucent  plates, 

one  on  each  side,  upon  which  are  a  number  of  long  appressed 
setae.  The  species  are  very  convex,  have  a  tendency  to 
partially  roll  up  like  a  sow-bug,  and  are  from  1-2  mm.  in 
length Chaetarthria. 

28  (27)    No  such  plates  over  the  first  ventral  segments 29 

29  (30)     Posterior  tibiae  incurved,  small  at  base  and  considerably  enlarged  at 

their  apex Laccohius. 

30  (29)     Posterior  tibiae  straight;  little  or  not  at  all  thickened  at  their  apex.  31 

31  (32)     Abdomen   with   apparently   eight   ventral   segments.     The    single 

species  is  ij  mm.  long;   of  a  black  color  with  pale  legs. 

Limnehius, 

32  (31)     Abdomen  with  five  ventral  segments,  the  tip  of  the  sixth  often 

visible 33 

33  (40)     Terminal  segment  of  the  maxillary  palpus  rarely  as  long  as,  usually 

shorter  than,  the  preceding  segment 34 

34  (35)     Elytra  deeply  longitudinally  striate;    tarsi  of  the  middle  and  pos- 

terior legs  with  only  four  segments Helocombus. 

35  (34)     Elytra  not  striate 36 

36  (39)     Mesosternum  with  a  feeble  transverse  carina  or  simple 37 

37  (3S)     Mesosternum  with  a  feeble  transverse  carina;    tarsi  of  the  middle 

and  posterior  legs  with  four  segments Cymbwdyla, 

38  (37)     Mesosternum  simple;   all  tarsi  with  five  segments,  the  first  usually 

triangular Helochares. 
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39  (36)    Mesostemum  with  a  longitudinal  carina;  all  tarsi  with  five  segmenta^ 

the  first  one  small Pkilkydrus. 

|o  (ss)    Terminal  segment  of  maxillary  palpi  distinctly  longer  than  the 

penultimate 41 

41  (42)    Large  species  6.5-8.5  mm.;    the  elytra  distinctly  striate  or  striato- 

punctate Hydrobius. 

42  (41)     Small  species  1.5-3.5  mm.;   the  elytra  not  striate  but  with  confused 

punctuation CrenipkUus. 

43  (24)     Metastemiun  prolonged  into  an  acute  spine;   tarsi  compressed  so  as 

to  be  oarlike.  The  color  is  always  pitchy  black,  occasion- 
ally with  yellow  margins.  The  size  varies  from  9  to  35 
mm 44 

44  (45)     Metastemum  produced  into  a  short  spine  never  projecting  as  far 

as  the  posterior  margin  of  the  first  ventral  segment.  Pro- 
sternum  acutely  carinate  but  not  grooved  for  the  reception 
of  the  mesosternal  carina Hydrocharis, 

45  (44)     Metatarsal  spine  very  long  and  acute,  extending  always  beyond  the 

posterior  margin  of  the  first  ventral  segment.  Prostemum 
with  a  keel-shaped  process  which  is  deeply  grooved  for  the 
reception  of  mesosternal  carina,  thus  locking  pro-  and  meso- 
thorax  together 46 

46  (47)    Length  about  10  mm.    Terminal  segment  of  maxillary  palpi  as  long 

as  or  longer  than  the  preceding;  the  antepenultimate  seg- 
ment straight;  claws  simple Tropisternus, 

47  (46)     Length  about  35  mm.    Terminal  segment  of  maxillary  palpi  much 

shorter  than  the  preceding;  the  antepenultimate  segment 
arcuate;  claws  toothed Hydrophilus, 

48  (15)    Antennae  longer  than  the  palpi  (equaling  them  in  a  few  riffle  beetles). 

49 

49  (90)     Hind  coxae  broadly  flattened  out  and  solidly  fused  with  the  meta- 

stemum  50 

50  (51)     Metastemum  divided  by  a  transverse  suture  which  separates  a  short 

sclerite  before  the  base  of  the  hind  coxae. 

Family  Amfhizoidae. 
A  single  genus  from  western  mountain  streams.    Ampkizoa. 

51(50)     Metastemum  not  thus  divided Family  Dytiscidae  .   .     52 

52  (61)     Scutellum  invisible 53 

53  (54)     Third  and  fourth  segments  of  the  fore  and  middle  tarsi  not  greatly 

different  from  the  others;  prostemal  process  acute  posteriorly. 

Laccophilus. 

54  (53)     Third  segment  of  the  fore  and  middle  tarsi  deeply  bilobed,  the  fourth 

segment  rudimentary  or  wanting 55 

55  (56)     Base  of  thorax  united  to  the  elytra  by  a  short  impressed  line  on  each 

side,  continued  without  interruption  across  the  border  of 
each;  hind  margin  of  the  posterior  coxae  grown  solidly 
coherent  with  the  first  ventral  segment  of  the  abdomen^ 
which  is  considerably  enlarged;  form  elongate;  very  smaU* 

Bidessus. 

56  (55)    Base  of  thorax  and  elytra  without  a  continuous  impressed  line. .     57 
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57  (58)    Hind  margin  of  the  posterior  coxae  grown  solidly  coherent  with  the 

first  segment  of  the  abdomen,  which  is  considerably  enlarged; 
form  round  and  very  convex;  shining;  small. 

Desmopachria, 

58  (57)    Hind  margin  of  the  posterior  coxae  overlapping  but  not  coherent 

with  the  first  segment  of  the  abdomen,  which  is  not  espe- 
cially enlarged.  Form  various,  but  never  so  round  and 
convex  as  Desmopachria,  nor  so  small  and  elongate  as 
Bidessus 59 

59  (60)    Hind  coxal  processes  each  divided  by  a  deep  posterior  notch,  the 

inner  ramus  appressed  against  the  fiist  abdominal  segment. 

Hydrovatus. 

60  (59)    Hind  coxal  process  not  so  formed Hydroporus. 

(In  the  broader  sense,  as  used  here  this  genus  includes 

CodamhuSy  Deronectes,) 

61  (52)     Scutellum  visible 62 

62  (63)     Clypeal  suture  entire Dytiscus. 

63  (62)     Clypeal  suture  incomplete 64 

64  (65)     More  than  30  mm.  long;  inferior  spur  of  hind  tibiae  much  dilated, 

bifid,  much  broader  than  other  spur Cy bister. 

65  (64)    Less  than  20  mm.  long;  the  two  spurs  of  the  hind  tibiae  of  equal  or 

nearly  equal  breadth 66 

^  (73)  Distal  margin  of  each  segment  of  the  hind  tarsi  beset  with  a  trans- 
verse row  of  minute  appressed  bristles;  anterior  tarsi  of 
male  with  dilated  segments  forming  a  round  disc.     .    .     67 

67  (68)     Spurs  of  hind  tibiae  acute  at  tip;  claws  of  hind  tarsi  imequal,  the 

inner  one  sometimes  obsolete Hydaticus. 

68  (67)     Spurs  of  hind  tibiae  emarginate  at  tip;  claws  of  hind  tarsi  equal  or 

nearly  so 69 

69  (70)    Elytra  closely  punctate,  usually  four-sulcate;  female.       .   .   Acilius, 
70(69)    Elytra  not  punctate,  partly  adculate  in  female 71 

71  (72)     Middle  femora  beset  with  elongate  setae;  female.     .      Thermonectes. 

72  (71)     Middle  femora  beset  with  short  and  stout  setae.     .   .    .     Graphoderes, 

73  (66)     Hind  tarsi  without  such  appressed  bristles;   anterior  tarsi  of  female 

with  dilated  segments  forming  an  oval  disc 74 

74  (79)    A  linear  group  of  minute  setae  present  upon  the  postero-extemal  angle 

of  the  hind  femora 75 

75  (76)     Claws  of  the  hind  tarsus  unequal;    the  tarsal  segments  produced 

posteriorly  in  overlapping  lobes Ilyhius. 

76  (75)     Claws  of  the  hind  tarsus  equal  and  segments  simple 77 

77  (78)    Wing  of  the  metasternum  very  narrow  and  deflexed  around  the 

front  border  of  the  external  lamina  of  the  hind  coxa. 

Ilyhiosoma. 

78  (77)    Wing  of  the  metasternum  wedge-shaped,  less  noticeably  deflexed. 

Agahus, 

79  (74)    No  such  linear  group  of  setae  on  the  postero-extemal  angle  of  the 

hind  femora 80 

80  (81,  82,  83)     Surface  of  the  elytra  reticulate Sculopterus, 
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8i  (80.  82,  83)    Surface  of  the  elytra  transversely  aciculate.    .    .     Cdymhetes. 

82  (80,  81,  83)     Surface  of  the  elytra  with  eight  to  ten  longitudinal  striae. 

Copdatus. 

^^  (80,  81,  82)     Surface  of  the  elytra  otherwise  sculptured  or  plain.      .   .     84 

84  (85)     Prosternum  plainly  longitudinally  sulcate;  species  reddish  brown. 

Matus. 

85  (84)     Prosternum  not  sulcate 86 

86  (87)  Apical  segment  of  each  palpus  distinctly  emarginate.    Coptotomus. 

87  (86)     Apical  segments  of  palpi  obtuse  or  truncate 88 

88  (89)     Claws  of  the  hind  tarsus  equal Agahetes. 

89  (88)     Claws  of  the  hind  tarsus  unequal Rhantus, 

90  (49)    Hind  coxae  free 91 

91  (no)     Claws  large;    the  three  basal  ventral  segments  of  the  abdomen 

fused  together,  obliterating  the  sutures. 

Family  Parnidae  .   .     93 

93  (93)     Ventral  abdominal  segments  (see  Fig.  1392)  seven  in  number. 

Psephenus. 

93  (92)     Ventral  abdominal  segments  five  in  number 94 

94  (103)     Fore  coxae  transversely  elongated 95 

95  (102)     Sternum  of  the  pro  thorax  prolonged  forward  beneath  the  head  in  a 

flat  rounded  lobe;  head  retracted  within  the  front  of  the 
prothorax;  the  two  basal  segments  of  the  antennae  dis- 
tinctly enlarged 96 

96  (97)  Body  rounded  in  outline Lutrochus. 

97  (96)  Body  oblong,  elongate 98 

98  (99)  Antennae  approximate,  the  terminal  segments  pectinate.    Pdanomus. 

99  (98)  Antennae  distant  at  base 100 

100  (loi)     Antennae  slender Throscinus. 

loi  (100)     Antennae  short  and  thick,  the  second  joint  triangularly  dilated,  the 

close  set  distal  segments  lamellate Dry  ops. 

102  (95)     Stermun  of  prothorax  not  greatly  produced  forward;    head  free; 

antennae  long  and  serrate  (California) Lara, 

103  (94)     Fore  coxae  rounded 104 

104  (109)     Sternum  of  prothorax  produced  forward  in  a  flat  rounded  lobe; 

head  retracted  within  the  front  of  the  prothorax.  .    .    .   105 

105  (108)  Antennae  eleven-jointed 106 

106  (107)  Fore  tibiae  pubescent  internally Elmis. 

107  (106)  Fore  tibiae  bare  internally Stendmis. 

J08  (105)  Antennae  six-jointed Macronychus, 

109  (104)     Sternum  of  prothorax  not  produced  forward;  head  free. 

Ancyronyx. 
no  (91)     Claws  of  moderate  size;   basal  ventral  segments  free. 

Family  Dascyludae. 
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Larvae 

I  (4)    Herbivorous  larvae  with  short,  broad  inconspicuous  mandibles. 

Family  Chrysomelidae  .   .       2 

a  (3)     Feeding  exposed  on  the  floating  leaves  of  water  lilies,  etc.;    elongate 

brownish  larvae  of  sluggish  habits Gderucdla, 

3  (2)     Short  arcuate  grublike  larvae,  white  and  translucent,  feeding  on  the 

submerged  roots  of  aquatic  plants Donacia, 

4  (i)     Carnivorous  larvae,  with  prominent  mandibles 5 

5  (12)     Mandibles  sickle-shaped  without  internal  teeth,  but  with  an  internal 

groove  or  perforation  extending  almost  from  base  to  apex.   6 

6  (7)     End  of  the  abdomen  with  two  pairs  of  strong  claws,  and  the  middle 

segments  bearing  single  pairs  of  long  lateral  filaments. 

Family  Gysinidae. 

7  (6)     No  claws  at  end  of  abdomen 8 

8  (11)     Eyes  in  groups  of  five;  one  claw  on  each  tarsus. 

Family  Haliplidae  .   .     9 

9  (10)     Body  nearly  smooth,  ending  in  a  long  tail Haliplus. 

10  (9)     Body  bearing  numerous  very  long  and   conspicuous  bristlelike  fila- 

ments; no  tail PeltodyUs. 

II  (8)     Eyes  in  groups  of  six;    two  claws  on  each  tarsus. 

Family  Dytiscidae. 

12  (5)     Mandibles  toothed  internally,  at  base  or  in  the  middle 13 

13  (14)     Tarsi  with  two  claws Amphizoa. 

14(13)     A  single  claw  on  each  tarsus 15 

15  (16)     Antennae  as  long  as  or  longer  than  the  thorax. 

Family  Dascyllidae. 

16(15)     Antennae  shorter  than  the  thorax 17 

17  (18)     Larvae  depressed;   end  of  the  abdomen  with  short  cerci;  gills,  when 

present,  ventral  in  position.     .....   Family  Parnidae. 

18  (17)     Body  little  depressed;   cerci  wanting;   gills  rarely  present  (and  then 

lateral  in  position,  Berosus).    .   .      Fanuly  Hydrophilidae. 


KEY  TO  NORTH  AMERICAN  AQUATIC  DIPTEROUS  LARVAE 

1  (65)     Head  chitinous,  free,  or  retracted  within  the  front  of  the  prothoraz. 

Pupa  usually  free;  when  concealed  in  the  old  larval  skin, 
that  skin  splits  on  emergence  of  the  imago  in  a  longitudinal 
I-  or  T-shaped  cleft.    .    .    .    Suborder  Orthorrhapha  .    .     2 

2  (58)     Mandibles  opposed  to  each  other,  or  inclined  obliquely  downward 

and  opposed  to  a  strongly  chitinized  labial  border. 

Nematocera  .   .     3 

3  (4)     Body  strongly  depressed,  and  with  a  row  of  six  ventral  suckers  for 

attachment  to  the  rock  bed  of  rapid  streams. 

Family  Blephargceridae 

4  (3)     Body  cylindric,  and  usually  lacking  ventral  suckers;  when  ventral 

suckers  are  developed  they  are  more  than  six, 5 
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5  (6)    Head  imperfectly  chitinized  in  the  rear,  and  wholly  retracted  withia 

the  prothorax;  posterior  spiracles  situate  upon  a  respiratory 
disc Family  Tipulidae. 

6  (5)    Head  fully  developed  and  usually  free 7 

7  (35)     No  prolegs  developed  upon  the  prothorax 8 

8  (11)     Prolegs  developed  upon  some  of  the  anterior  segments  of  the  ab- 

domen        9 

9  (10)    The  body  terminates  in  a  very  long  and  conspicuous  respiratory  tube. 

Family  Ptychoptekidae. 

10  (9)    Without  respiratory  tube,  body  U-shaped  in  locomotion. 

Family  Ddodae. 

11  (8)    Body  without  prolegs la 

13  (31)     Thorax  thickened,  the  outline  of  its  constituent  segments  more  or 

less  confluent;  a  hn  of  swimming  hairs  developed  beneath 
the  end  of  the  abdomen,  and  often  a  respiratory  tube  on 
the  dorsal  side Family  Culicidae  .   .     13 

13  (26)    The  last  abdominal  segment  with  a  single  dorsal  breathing  tube, 

through  which  may  be  seen  a  pair  of  large  tracheae.     .   .     14 

14  (15)    Antennae  fold  back  against  head  and  terminate  m  two  or  three  daws. 

Coretkrella. 

15  (14)    Antennae  usually  only  with  a  few  small  erect  bristles  and  one  or  two 

pointed  processes,  or  pendent  and  raptorial 16 

16(23)    With  brush  of  hairs  projecting  forward  from  the  mouth,  vibratile.     17 

17  (22)    Antennae  not  pendent  and  raptorial 18 

18  (19)     No  ventral  brush  or  rudder  on  last  abdominal  segment  beyond  air 

tube;  smaU  species,  one  of  which  is  found  in  water  in 
pitcher  plant Wyeomyia. 

19  (18)    Last  segment  with  ventral  brush 20 

20  (21)    Head  with  thick  spines;  with  four  blood  giUs;    with  stellate  hairs  on 

the  abdomen.    Small  species Uranotaema. 

a  I  (20)    Head  without  stout  spines  in  addition  to  the  usual  setae. 

Culex  (sens.  lat). 

aa  (17)    Antennae  pendent  and  raptorial Mocklonyx. 

23  (16)     Mouth  brush  folded  outward,  raptorial,  not  vibratile 24 

a4  (25)     A  plate  on  the  side  of  eighth  abdominal  segment.      .    .  Megarhinus. 

as  (24)    A  patch  of  small  scales  on  the  side  of  the  eighth  abdominal  segment. 

Psarophara* 

26  (13)    Last  segment  without  long  breathing  tube 27 

ay  (30)    Last  segment  dorsally  with  a  flat  area  in  which  may  be  seen  two 

spiracles 28 

a8  (29)    Large  species  with  the  anal  segment  bladderlike.    Mandibles  stron^y 

developed Pdarempis. 

19  (38)    Species  of  medium  size  with  anal  segment  cylindrical    •  .  Anopheles^ 
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30  (27)    Last  segment  usually  with  hooks,  no  spirades  apparent.    Larva 

transparent Corethra. 

31  (12)    Body  cylindric,  or  depressed  fusiform 32 

32  (33,  34)    Body  ending  in  two  fleshy  points Family  Rhyphidae. 

33  is^t  34)     Body  ending  in  a  tapering  segment  tipped  with  a  tuft  or  circlet 

of  hairs Ceratopogoniae  of  Chironomidae. 

34  (3^9  33)     Body  ending  in  a  strongly  chitinized  terminal  segment,  usually 

produced  in  chitinous  respiratory  tube.    .   .    Psychodidae. 

35  (7)    Prothorax  with  one  or  two  prolegs 36 

3^  (57)    A  pair  of  prolegs  beneath  the  prothorax,  and  another  pair  at  the  end 

of  the  abdomen Fainily  Chironomidae    .   .     37 

37  (38)    Abdomen  with  prominent  rounded  elevations  or  cushions,  with  rows 

of  teeth  on  the  inferio-anterior  angles  of  the  segments. 

PsanuUhiamyia, 

38  (37)    Abdominal  segments  without  cushions 39 

39  (40)    With  retractile  antennae,  the  latter  often  quite  long,  long  stiltlike 

legs,  the  caudal  tufts  of  hair  mounted  on  cylindrical  processes. 

Tanypiis, 

40  (39)  Not  with  all  the  above  characters 41 

41  (44)  With  the  two  caudal  hair  tufts  mounted  on  cylindrical  projections.  42 

42  (43)  With  blood  gills  on  venter  of  eleventh  segment.    .   .    Hydrobaenus. 

43  (42)  With  blood  gills  only  at  end  of  twelfth  segment.     .   .  Mekiocnemus. 

44  (41)  Caudal  tufts  on  small  rounded  papillae 45 

45  (48)    Antennae  elongate,  at  least  one-half  as  long  as  and  often  as  long  as 

or  longer  than  the  head 46 

46  (47)    Antenna  with  one  or  two  sense  organs  at  tip  of  second  segment. 

(Rendered  visible   in  preserved  material  by  soalmig  in 
water) Tanytarsus. 

47  (46)    Antenna  at  most  with  a  seta  at  tip  of  second  segment  at  side  of  the 

third  segment Corynoneura, 

48  (45)    Antennae  short 49 

49  (50)    Larvae  usually  blood  red;  eleventh  body  segment  with  two  pairs  of 

blood  gills Chiranomus  (in  part). 

50  (49)    Larvae  greenish,  yellowish,  or  whitish 51 

51  (52)    The  maxilliary  palpus  usually  noticeably  longer  than  broad.    Larva 

in  pools,  pond  water,  or  slow  streams  ....  Chwonomus, 

52  (51)    Palpus  about  as  long  as  broad 53 

53  (54)    Full-grown  larva  not  over  6  mm.  long,  green  or  bluish-green  in  color. 

Anterior  abdominal  segments  of  greater  diameter  than  the 
posterior  ones.  Mandibles  often  transversely  wrinkled; 
the  anterior  prolegs  usually  with  pectinate  setae. 

CricolopuSf  Orthodadius. 

54  (53)    Full-grown  larva  over  6  mm.  in  length;   mandible  not  transversely 

wrinkled 55 

55  (56)    Labium  with  teeth  all  rounded Diamesa. 

ffi  (55)    Labium  with  middle  tooth  broadly  truncate.   ....  Thalassmnyia. 
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57  (36)    A  single  median  proleg  on  the  prothorax  and  a  terminal  sucking  disc 

upon  the  abdomen,  serving  for  attachment  to  stones  in 
rapid  streams;  abdomen  broadened  posteriorly. 

Family  Simuliidae. 

58  (2)     Mandibles  decurved,  parallel,  their  motion  vertical,  or  nearly  so. 

Brachycera  .    .     59 

59  (64)     Posterior  spiracles  placed  together  within  a  terminal  cleft.  ...     60 

60  (63)    Terminal  cleft  vertical;  head  retractile. 

Family  Tabanidae  .   .     61 

61  (62)     Last  antennal  segment  much  longer  than  the  one  preceding;   dorsal 

areas  striated  like  those  of  the  abdomen.     .    .    .    Ckrysops. 

62  (61)     Last  antennal  segment  not  longer,  usually  much  shorter,  than  the  one 

preceding;  dorsal  areas  smooth  or  striated,  but  those  of  the 
thorax  nearly  or  quite  free  from  striae Taban$is. 

63  (60)     Terminal  cleft  transverse;   head  not  retractile. 

Family  Stratiomyiidae. 

64  (59)     Posterior  spiracles  separate Family  Leptidae. 

65  (i)     Head   membranous,   very  imperfectly  developed,   often  apparently 

wanting.  Pupa  formed  in  the  hardened  and  contracted 
larval  skin  {puparium)^  which  opens  by  a  circular  cap  or  lid. 

Suborder  CydorhapluL 

This  group  includes  many  of  the  higher  aquatic  Diptera 
(Syrpuidae  SaoMYzmAE,  etc.)  still  too  insufficiently  known  to 
admit  of  the  construction  of  a  satisfactory  key. 

Note:  Acknowledgment  is  hereby  made  of  help  generously  given  in  the  preparation  of  the 
foregoing  keys  in  parts  as  follows:  in  Hemiptera  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Plunkett;  in  Coleoptera  by 
Dr.  J.  C.  Bradle>';  in  Dipteia  by   Dr.  O.  A.  Johannsen. 
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CHAPTER  XXVin 
MOSS   ANIMALCULES   (BRYOZOA) 

By  CHARLES  B.  DAVENPORT 

Direcior  of  tke  SUUumfor  Experimental  Evotution,  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  Long  Island,  N.T, 

Prominent  among  the  animals  commonly  discovered  in  fresh 
water  are  the  Bryozoa,  or  moss  animalcules,  also  called  Polyzoa. 
They  are  forms  of  exceedingly  delicate  and  attractive  appearance, 
often  so  transparent  that  under  favorable  circumstances  the  entire 
structure  may  be  made  out  under  the  microscope.  Almost  all 
spedes  form  colonies  composed  of  many  individual  animals  (zooids) 
united  together  and  the  whole  mass  is  not  only  easily  visible  but 
often  conspicuous,  whereas  the  separate  zooids  are  so  minute  that 
they  can  ordinarily  be  detected  only  with  a  hand  lens.  These 
colonies  take  the  form  of  branching  threads  spread  on  the  surface 
of  stones,  sticks,  submerged  plants  or  other  objects  in  the  water. 
Others  produce  a  thick  crust,  while  still  others  form  solid  jelly-like 
masses  which  in  one  species  reach  the  size  of  the  closed  fist  and  not 
infrequently  surpass  that  (Fig.  1401).  The  bulk  of  this  mass  con- 
sists of  transparent  or  faintly  tinged  gelatinous  material  from 
which  the  individual  zooids  project  into  the  water  as  they  also 
do  from  the  filamentous  colonies  previously  mentioned.  The 
expanded  **head"  (lophophore)  of  the  zooid  with  its  crown  of 
tentacles  is  difficult  to  see  since  the  animals  are  exceedingly  timid 
and  respond  to  the  slightest  disturbance  by  retreating  instantly 
within  their  protective  covers  where 
they  remain  even  long  after  the  water 
has  become  quiet  again.  Continuous 
study  of  the  colony  in  a  dish  of  fresh     fio.  1393.  CrisuneUa  mucedo;  colony, 

,     ,  ,  ,  f.  natural  size.    (After  Allman.) 

water  is  rewarded  by  the  appearance  of 

the  spreading  disks  or  heads,  until  the  surface  of  the  colony  blossoms 

with  abundant  groups  of  delicate  tentacles.     fFig.  1393.) 

All  are  essentially  sessile,  but  a  few,  like  Cristatella  and  Pectina- 
tella,  have  the  capacity  for  a  slight  movement  of  the  colony  on 
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the  substratum.  The  nature  of  the  colony  formation  is  variable: 
sometimes  close,  forming  a  conn  of  zooids  fused  into  one  mass,  as  in 
CristateUa;  sometimes  loose,  each  zooid  being  distinct,  as  in  UmakUa. 
Each  zooid  has  a  structure  not  unlike  that  of  a  rotifer.  It 
secretes  a  resistant  outer  covering.  This  is  calcareous  in  some  of 
the  marine  forms,  but  is  generally  chitinous  or  gelatinous  in  those 
of  fresh  water.  So  prominent  and  variable  is  this  cuticula  (con- 
stituting the  "zooedum,"  or  "cell")  that  its  form  is  frequently 
used  as  a  means  of  distinguishing  species.  The  body  wall  is  very 
thin,  having  reUnquished  its  protective  function  in  favor  of  the 
cuticula.  It  is  separated  from  the  viscera  by  a  relatively  enor- 
mous body  cavity.  In  the  case  of  species  whose  zooids  are  fused 
together  the  body  cavities  are  confluent.  The  alimentary  tract  is 
relatively  simple.  It  consists  of  a  U-shaped  tube  whose  only 
glands  are  localized  in  the  epithelium  of  its  walls.  The  mouth 
end  of  the  tube  is  furnished  with  a  corona  of  numerous  ciliated 
tentacles  which  create  a  vortex  at  the  mouth.  The  mouth  is,  in 
one  order  of  fresh-water  species  (Phylactolaemata),  provided  with 
an  ''epistome"  or  protecting  flap.  A  long  esophagus  leads  to  the 
capacious  stomach  and  this  to  the  flask-shaped  rectum.  The 
anus  lies  near  the  mouth  either  outside  or  inside  the  corona  of 
tentacles.  For  protection,  the  tentacles  can  be  retracted  quickly 
under  the  shelter  of  the  body  cuticula  Uke  the  proboscis  of  certain 
polychaetes.  There  are  numerous  long  slender  muscles  effecting 
the  retraction.  The  nervous  system  is  simple.  A  brain  lies  between 
esophagus  and  rectum  and  sends  nerves  to  tentacles  and  alimentary 
tract.  Circulation  is  effected  by  the  general  fluid  of  the  body 
cavity.  Well  defined  excretory  tubules  seem  to  be  missing  if  we 
except  the  doubtful  case  of  certain  Phylactolaemata.  In  the 
Gymnolaemata  the  viscera  periodically  degenerate  into  a  brownish 
mass,  a  new  alimentary  tract  regenerates,  and  the  degenerated 
mass  passes  through  the  wall  of  the  gut  and  is  expelled  by  the  anus. 
Eggs  are  formed  on  the  body  wall  and,  in  Phylactolaemata,  the 
sperm  on  the  mesentery  ("funiculus*')-  In  the  marine  species  the 
embryos  early  become  free-swimming,  but  in  Phylactolaemata  they 
develop  in  a  sort  of  uterus  until  they  are  young  colonies.^    These 

>  Tbe  (resh-water  form,  PectinateUa  magnifica,  producm  a  small  free  swimming  spheriad  lanra  wUA 
•cttlct  to  the  bottom  almost  immediately  and  there  by  budding  gives  rise  to  a  ookwy. 
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are  then  set  free,  and,  after  a  time,  settle  and  affix  themselves. 
Like  other  sessile  forms,  Bryozoa  have  gained  a  variety  of  methods 
of  reproduction.  Ordinary  sexual  reproduction  and  budding  have 
been  already  mentioned.  In  some  Phylactolaemata  —  PectinakUa 
and  CristaieUa  —  the  colonies  occasionally  undergo  fission  and 
move  apart,  and  the  same  process  occurs  regularly  in  UrnateUa. 
Statoblast  formation,  which  occurs  on  the  funiculus  in  Phylacto- 
laemata, is  mentioned  below. 

The  fresh-water  Bryozoa  do  not  constitute  a  natural  group  of 
animals,  but  have  descended  from  ancestors  belonging  to  widely 
distinct  families.  There  can  be  no  question  that  these  ancestors 
were  marine  animals.  Excepting  the  suborder  Phylactolaemata, 
all  fresh-water  Bryozoa  belong  to  groups  most  of  whose  representa- 
tives are  marine.  The  fresh-water  forms  seem  to  have  made  their 
way  up  estuaries  and  rivers  to  lakes  and  ponds.  Here  they  acquired 
the  capacity  of  forming  statoblasts  or  hibemacula,  by  virtue  of 
which  the  species  was  enabled,  on  the  one  hand,  to  survive  the 
winter  and,  on  the  other,  to  be  carried  by  waterfowl  and  winds 
over  divides  from  one  drainage  basin  to  another.  Thus  the  fresh- 
water species  have  become  nearly  cosmopolitan.  PlumateUa 
pHnceps  has  been  found  in  North  and  South  America,  through- 
out Europe,  in  Molucca,  Japan,  and  Australia — i.e.,  in  all  but  one 
of  the  great  geographical  divisions  of  the  land  areas  of  the  globe. 

The  fresh-water  Bryozoa  live  in  all  kinds  of  fresh  waters  and  are 
indeed  among  the  most  ubiquitous  of  aquatic  animals.  They  are 
found  in  stagnant  pools  and  in  rushing  rivers,  although  particular 
species  favor  special  habitats.  The  different  species  of  Pluma- 
tella  occur  in  varied  habitats.  Paludicella  and  Pectinaklla  favor 
running  water  and  Lophopus,  CristateUay  and  PlumateUa  polymorpha 
favor  quiet  ponds.  The  fresh-water  Bryozoa  feed  on  microscopic 
organisms  which  are  caught  in  the  vortex  created  by  their  ciliated 
tentacles.  Diatoms  are  especially  conspicuous  objects  in  their 
alimentary  tracts.  Since  diatoms  require  light  for  their  construc- 
tive metabolism,  they  are  found  chiefly  in  the  upper  strata  of  the 
water,  and  consequently  Bryozoa  are  usually  not  found  at  great 
depths.  However,  in  a  mass  of  material  dredged  by  Professor  H. 
B.  Ward  from  the  Middle  Ground,  Traverse  Bay,  Lake  Michigan, 
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at  a  depth  of  23  to  36  meters,  Paludicella  ekrenbergii  and  Frederi- 
cella  sultana  were  abundant.  Although  Cristatdla  is  usually  found 
on  the  underside  of  floating  lily  pads  or  in  other  situations  near 
the  surface,  I  have  obtained  it  from  the  still  waters  of  Trinity 
Lake,  Westchester  County,  New  York,  at  a  depth  of  2  to  3  meters. 
Asper  records  dredging  Fredericella  stdlana  in  certain  Swiss  lakes 
at  a  depth  of  50  to  80  meters.  Little  light  penetrates  to  such  a 
depth,  and  we  may  conclude  that  light  is  not  at  all  directly  neces- 
sary for  the  development  of  fresh-water  Bryozoa.  Indeed,  masses 
of  Paludicella  are  sometimes  obtained  from  water  pipes  where  they 
flourish  to  an  alarming  extent. 

The  Bryozoa  have  become  adapted  to  life  in  ponds  by  forming 
statoblasts  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  The  entire  significance 
of  the  statoblasts  has  not  been  determined.  Typically,  they  winter 
over  and  one  may  find  the  shores  strewn  with  them  in  the  early 
spring.  They  hatch  out  in  New  England  late  in  May  or  early  in 
June.  So  the  statoblasts  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  winter  buds, 
or  adaptations  to  preserve  the  race  from  being  killed  off  by  freezing 
of  the  water.  They  often  begin  to  develop  early  in  the  sunmier, 
and  I  have  observed  what  has  been  seen  by  European  observers, 
that  some  statoblasts  hatch  in  nature  even  in  September.  Also 
Fr.  Miiller  has  informed  Kraepelin  that  the  fresh-water  Bryozoa 
of  Blumenbau,  Brazil,  which  experience  no  winters,  nevertheless 
form  statoblasts.  It  seems  fair  to  conclude  that  there  are  other 
functions  performed  by  the  statoblasts  than  resistance  to  winter. 
For  instance,  they  serve  to  maintain  the  species  during  drought, 
or  they  aid  in  distribution  by  clinging  to  the  waterfowl  or  resisting 
the  action  of  digestive  fluids.  The  wide  distribution  of  the  species 
of  fresh-water  Bryozoa  indicates  the  value  of  the  statoblast  in  the 
process  of  dispersion.  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  distribution 
of  the  fresh-water  species  in  the  United  States  see  Davenport  (1904). 

Preserving.  —  The  chief  difficulties  in  the  way  of  preserving 
fresh-water  Bryozoa  arise,  first,  from  the  rapid  contraction  of  the 
polypides  into  the  corni,  and,  secondly,  in  the  case  of  the  gelatin* 
ous  forms,  from  the  large  amount  of  water  in  the  body;  for,  if  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  killing  or  preserving  medium  is  very  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  water,  distortion  will  occur. 
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To  kill  expanded  it  is  necessary  first  to  narcotize.  Chloral 
hydrate  is  used,  added  slowly  in  crystals  until  the  polypides  do  not 
react  to  touch.  To  preserve  in  the  natural  form,  the  animals  may  be 
plunged  directly  into  4  per  cent  formaldehyde  (formalin,  10  per  cent). 

Tlie  classification  of  fresh-water  Bryozoa  has  been  in  a  state  of 
great  confusion  owing  to  the  great  variability  in  the  form  of  the 
colony.  The  form  of  the  colony  depends  very  largely  upon  external 
factors,  such  as  food  supply,  form  of  substratum,  and  crowding. 
The  statoblast  has  a  form  that  is  quite  independent  of  external 
factors,  and  upon  it,  consequently,  great  stress  is  laid  in  systematic 
work.  The  form  of  the  statoblast  is,  however,  not  wholly  uncor- 
related  with  that  of  the  stock,  so  the  form  of  the  stock  is  to  be 
considered.  In  the  following  classification  that  proposed  by 
Kraepelin  has  been  adopted  entire. 

KEY  TO  NORTH  AMERICAN  FRESH-WATER  BRYOZOA 

1  (2)     Anus  opening  inside  the  tentacular  corona;    tentacles  incapable  of 

complete  retraction Subclass  Endoprocta. 

Only  one  species  luiown  in  North  America. 

Urnatdla  gracilis  Leidy  185 1. 

Stock  consisting  of  a  basal  plate,  from  which 
there  usually  arise  two  segmented  stems  tenni- 
nating  in  the  polypide.  More  rarely  one  or 
more  than  two  stems  arise  from  the  disk. 
Habit,  running  water.  From  Schuylkill  River, 
Pa,;  Scioto  River,  0.;  Illinois  River,  111. 

Fig.    1^9.].     UrnaUUa   gracilis,    (a)  Colony  from 
(I  YSL  Wti  Illinois  River  at  Havana.     X13.    (After  Daven- 

OS?      o^ 

2  (i)     Anus  opening  outside  the  tentacular  corona,  which  is  capable  of  being 

retracted Subclass  Ectoprocta  .    .  3 

3  (6)     Zooecia  sharply  separated  from  each  other;   no  epistome. 

Order  Gymnolaemata  .    .  4 

4  (5)     Stock  consists  of  stolons  from  which  at  intervals  an  erect  cylindrical, 

-^   hyaline  single  zooid  arises,  having  a  terminal  aperture. 
^  y^  Potlsiella  erecta  Potts  1884. 

Lophophore  circular,  20  (ig  to  21)  tentacles.  Habitat, 
photophil;  on  upper  surface  of  stones  in  rapids;  sometimes 
penetrating  incrusting  sponges  {Ephydatia  leidyi).  From 
Tacony  Creek,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pennsylvania. 

Fig.  i^qs.    PoUsiella  erecta.    X  25.     (From  Kraepelin's  figure  of  « 

PeooAylvania  specimen.) 
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5  (4)    Stock  composed  of  zooids  that  are  sharply  separated  from  one  another 

by  partitions;  sparsely,  usually  oppositely  branched;  with 
a  chitinous  cuticula.  The  zooids  are  club-shaped  and  have 
a  lateral,  quadrangular  aperture  near  the  larger,  distal  end. 

Paludicella  ehrenbergii  van  Beneden  1848. 

Zooids  about  2  mm.  long;  lateral  buds  partly  repent, 
partly  erect;  about  16  tentacles.  Habitat,  flowing  streams; 
occasionally  in  water  pipes.  From  Massachusetts,  Pcnn- 
^Ivania,  Illinois,  and  Lake  Michigan. 

Fig.  Z396.    Paludicdla  ehrenbergii.   (a)  Colony,  half  natural  a 
(6)  PcHtion  of  same  enlarged.    X  5.    (After  Kraepelin.) 


6  (3)    Zooecia  confluent;    epistome   present.    .  Order  Phylactolaemata.  .     7 

7  (14,  15)    Statoblasts  without  hooks,  rounded  at  ends 8 


8  (9)    Stock  branched  in  form  of  antlers;  more  rarely  massed  with  recumbent 

and  elevated  tubes;  mostly  brown  or  incrusted  with  algae 
and  grains  of  sand;  rarely  hyaline. 

Fredericella  sultana  Blumenbach  1774. 


Tubes  cylindrical,  the  older  ones  mostly  keeled. 
Without  complete  dissepiments.  Apertures  terminal 
at  the  broadened  or  bifid  ends  of  tubes.  Polypide 
very  long  and  slender;  tentacles  arranged  in  a  nnriy 
circular  corona.  Few  tentacles,  not  exceeding  2^. 
Statoblasts  dark  brown,  bean-shaped  or  elliptical, 
without  float,  and  with  smooth  upper  surface. 
Habitat  on  wood,  stones  and  water  plants  in  standing 
and  slowly  flowing  waters.  From  Maine  to  Penn- 
sylvania, westward  to  Wisconsin  and  even  Flathead 
Lake,  Montana.    Common  in  the  Great  Lakes. 


Fig.  1397.  Prederic^h  suUana.  (a)  Portion  of  branch, 
natiiral  size,  (b)  Polyp  magnified.  (After  Hyatt.)  (c) 
Sutoblast.    (After  Knepelin.) 


9  (8)    Colonies  consist  of  cylindrical  tubes,  which  are  either  branched  or  form 

clumps  or  run  over  the  substratum  as  hyaline, 


massive 

lobed  tubes Plumatella  Lamarck.   .     10 

Partitions  rudimentary  or  absent,  cuticula  brown  to  hyaline,  often  incrusted.  Tentacular 
corona  markedly  horseshoe-shaped,  with  40  to  60  tentacles.  Intertentacular  membrane  present. 
Statoblasts  without  hooks;  either  free,  elliptical,  with  broad  float,  or  (in  the  horixontal  tubes) 
without  float,  of  large  size  and  irregular  shape. 

The  commonest  genus  of  our  fresh-water  Bryozoa.  Has  been  reported  from  all  continents  ex- 
cept Africa.    Livea  in  the  most  diverse  habitats,  in  ponds  or  streams,  usually  not  in  the  ligL£« 


xo  (13)    Colony  with  vertical  as  well  as  horizontal  branches ix 
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II  (la)     Cuticula  thick  and  brown,  with  a  luel  that  broadens  at  apertuTe. 

Free  atatoblasts  elongated;   proportions  i  :  1.53  to  i  :  a.8. 

PlumtUeUa  pHnceps  Eraepelin  1887. 


Tubes  openly  branched,  repent, 
with  short  lateral  branches,  antlet- 
like Vai.  a,  emargiriald. 

Colony  robust,  branched  often  ris- 
ing from  subtiatum.     Keel  little  de- 
veloped.    Statoblasts  elongated.       ' 
Var.  ff,  fruticosa. 

Vertical  branches  predominate, 
forming  an  intertwined  mass. 

Var.  Y,  mucosa. 

Vertical  tubes  fused  into  a  mass 
from  which  only  the  aperture  rises 
free.     .....  Var.  i,  spongiosa. 


maCOified.     {Alter  Kim^Klin.) 


rarely  browned  or  keeled.     Free  statoblasts  nearly  drcular, 
I  :  t  to  I  :  1.5.    .    .  Plumatella  pdymorpha  Eraepelin  1887. 


Tubes  creeping  with  short  vertical  side 
branches.  Cuticula  semi-transparent;  but 
variable;  keel  not  evident. 

Var.  a,  repens  (  =  P.-arelhusa  Hyatt). 

Tubes  repent,  branching  or  thickly  inter- 
twined, covering  the  substratum.  Few  or  no 
vertical  branches.  Cuticula  lightly  colored  to 
transparent Var.  fi,  oppressa. 

Tubes  repent,  with  many  ebngated  and 
branched  vertical  rami.  Cuticula  semi-opaque, 
no  evident  keel Var.  y,  caespitosa. 

Tubes  repent.  Vertical  branches  dose  to- 
gether, even  fused,  fonning  great  solidness. 
Cuticula  brown,  aperture  hyaline,  slightly 
elongated Var.  J, /w»;«ta. 


F 10.  1199.  PtmmiMlii  ftlymertkt.va.  a.  (d)  Vouiic cohnr, (■«- 
thirdi  ditucil  aiic,  (h)  Bruch  much  muoified.  ((}  SUUWWt 
X  40-     (After  Kncpdin.J 
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13  (10)  Honzontal  branches  only.  Culicula  ddkate,  cokxlesB,  hjilme. 
Elevated  apertiuc-ame  wrinkled  and  besprinkled  with 
white.    Free  statobUsts  neariy  circular. 

PlumaUlia  punctata  Hancock  1850. 
Stock  reptnt  aod  opoi, 
lornmw  loog  hyaline  tabes 
ttut  give  rise  to  only  ■  few. 
likewiK  repent,  latera! 
tubes.  .  .  .  Vk.  m,  f^m». 
From  Maine.  PauByfrukis, 
""--'    udLskeEric 

repf^vo^  tlddUr 


t.vay  til 
ipleU^  o 


Colnnr  two^hkfk 


[After  KihveIbJ 

14(7,  is)  Statobla^ts,  la.rgi:,  elUpticul.  iiut  at  each  end  tiraun  uul  into  a  shaip 
apex;  broail  tluat,  hooks  al^ent.  Lophopus  crislaiiiHus  Pallas  1766. 
Colony  •hoped  like  a  sack;  erect,  sometunes  iDore  or  less  lobed  by  indentstkHis  of  marBm. 
kxikJiig  Ibea  lomeljmes  like  a  ^ve.  Outer  cuticula  layer  delicate  and  hyaline.  moreincruMed 
at  boK.  Polypides  tcattered.  a  gniup  of  them  rijing  from  each  lobe.  Lophoi^orea  with  about 
60  teatades.  The  tnlony  may  divide  along  the  coostridioa:'  between  the  lobes.  Habitat, 
chiefly  standing  water,  such  a>  pools,  or,  rarely,  slowly  flowing  water.  Chiefly  attached  to 
plaDt  Hems.     From  Schuylkill  and  Illinois  nveis. 

15  ill  14)     Statoblasts  with  hooks. 16 

16  (18)    Colonies  hyaline,  in  the  form  of  a  rosette,  lobed,  with  horizontal 

tubes  only PectinateOa  Leidy  .    .     17 

They  Kcrete  a  great  geUlinous  base  which  is  commoa  to  many  cokinies.  Aperture  lU^itly 
elevated  above  common  oimedum.  Slaioblasu  large  and  circular  to  subrectangular,  who 
broad  bait  float  and  one  marginal  row  of  anchor-shaped  hooks. 

17  Polypidea  sea  tiered  orin  double  row  along  eachlobc,  the  gelatinous  base  often 

10  to  JO  centimeters  thick.    PectinaUUa  magniJicalAiAy  1851. 

Tentacles  60  to  84  in  number,  Statoblasts  about  i  mm.  in  diameter,  provided  with  11  to  11 
books  from  0.15  10  o.is  mm.  long.  Habitat,  submerged  branches  or  twigs  of  trees,  wooden 
■takes,  gates  of  dams,  walls  of  rcservoin  or  stones  in  brooks.  Shady  situation^  such  as  south 
walls  of  reaervoiis,  or  wood^covered  streams.    From  Maine  to  Mississippi 


ij.  (ij  Colony  on  plant 
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£itcmal  cuticula  lacking,  or  developed  merely  as  a  thin  gelatinous  byer  under  the  lole. 
AU  polyiude!!  contract  into  a  common  cavity.  Statoblast  large,  circular,  wilb  float  and  a  cir- 
ctel  of  boolfsoD  both  siies.  Voung  cormof  circular  form  later  elongated,  worm-like,  attaining 
a.  length  of  i  to  5  cm,  in  summer,  to  iS  cm.  in  autumn.  Colonies  often  gn%B^aui  in  a  common 
gelatinous  substance.  Eighty  to  i:iDety  tentacles.  Statoblasts  with  10  to  34  donal  hooks,  lo 
to  50  ventral  hooks.  Habitat,  in  standing  or  slow-flowing  water,  on  submerged  branches  of 
dea!d  trees,  under  side  ol  lily-pads,  and  on  other  aquatic  plants. 

Statoblasts  less  than  1  mm.  in  diameter;  hooks  on  dorsal  side  la  to  32;  on  ventral  sde 

30  to  JT. Var.  a,  geimina  {-C.  epkidra  Hyatt  1868). 

From  Maine,  Massachusetts.  New  York,  Illinois,  and  Lake  Erie. 
Statoblasts  over  1  mm. ;  hooks  on  dorsal  side  10-34;  on  ventral  side  38-50. 

Var.  g.idatl'C.  idat  Leidy  1858;  C.  lacuattu  PoIU  1884). 
From  Rhode  Island  and  Pennsylvania. 


-vtv- 


.    CfliUltlLi  rnuado.    (a)  Colony  nmch  enlarged.    U)  Statoblast  ve 


aspect.  (<1  Stitoblut 
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CHAPTER   XXIX 
THE   MOLLUSCA 

By  BRYANT  WALKER,  Detroit,  Mich. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  treatise  and  in  order  to  differentiate  the 
group  from  the  other  great  phyla  of  the  animal  kingdom  repre- 
sented in  our  fresh-water  fauna,  the  Mollusca  may  be  defined  as 
animals  with  a  soft  body  encased  in  a  hard  shell,  which  may  be 
either  in  one  piece  (imivalve)  or  in  two  pieces  (bivalve).  In  the 
univalve  mollusca  or  Gastropoda,  commonly  called  snails,  the  shell 
may  be  coiled  either  obliquely  or  horizontally  or  may  be  a  simple 
uncoiled,  conical,  tent-shaped  secretion  on  the  back  of  the  animal. 
In  this  class,  the  animal  possesses  a  distinct  head,  with  a  pair  of 
contractile  tentacles,  at  the  base  of  which  are  placed  the  eyes. 
On  the  lower  side  of  the  head,  between  the  tentacles,  is  the  mouth, 
which,  on  its  inner,  upper  margin,  is  usually  provided  with  a  chi- 
tinous  jaw  of  from  one  to  three  pieces.  In  the  lower  part  of  the 
mouth  is  the  radula,  a  muscular  ribbon  covered  with  minute  teeth. 

The  fresh-water  Gastropoda  are  divided  into  two  main  groups  or 
subclasses  according  as  they  breathe  the  free  air  by  means  of  a 
lung  or  are  provided  with  a  gill  for  subaqueous  respiration.  As 
the  name  implies,  these  animals  progress  by  crawling  on  the  ven- 
tral surface  of  the  body,  which  is  modified  to  form  a  flat,  muscular 
disk  called  the  foot. 

The  bivalve  mollusca  or  Lamellibranchia,  usually  known  as  clams 
or  mussels,  have  the  body  protected  by  two  symmetrical,  opposing 
valves,  which  are  united  above  by  an  elastic  tissue  called  the 
ligament.  They  have  no  head  and  have,  accordingly,  been  called 
the  Acephala.  They  have  no  tentacles,  eyes,  jaws,  or  radula. 
The  mouth  is  simply  an  orifice  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  body,  on 
each  side  of  which  is  a  flap  or  palpus,  which  assists  in  guiding  the 
food  to  the  mouth.  The  foot  is  an  axe-shaped  mass  of  muscular 
tissue  (hence  the  name  of  Pelecypoda  often  used  for  the  class), 
which  may  be  extended  from  the  anterior  portion  of  the  shell  and, 
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by  efifecting  a  lodgment  in  the  bottom,  drag  the  animal  slowly 
forward.  The  lamellibranchs  breathe  by  means  of  two  gills  sus- 
pended on  each  side  of  the  body,  which  are  divided  into  a  series  of 
water  tubes  by  septa  or  lamellae,  through  which  the  water  circu- 
lates by  means  of  dha.  The  whole  body  is  enclosed  in  a  soft 
mantle,  which  secretes  the  shell  along  its  outer  margins.  Poste- 
riorly the  mantle  has  two  openings,  through  the  lower  of  which 
the  water  enters  the  shell,  passes  forward,  aerating  the  gills  and 
carrying  food  to  the  mouth,  and  then  flows  out  through  the  upper 
opening. 

A  more  detailed  accoimt  of  the  structure  of  the  two  classes  repn 
resented  in  our  fauna  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  classification. 

The  North  American  Fauna 

As  would  naturally  be  expected  from  the  vast  extent  of  the  ter- 
ritory included  in  the  United  States  and  British  America  and  the 
great  diversity  both  in  the  climatic  and  physical  conditions  prev- 
alent in  different  portions  of  the  continent,  the  fresh-water  fauna 
of  North  America  is  not  only  one  of  great  abundance,  both  in 
species  and  individuals,  but  also  of  great  diversity  in  character;  and 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  genera  represented  are  peculiar  to 
it.  While  but  one  of  the  eighteen  families  represented  in  our  fauna 
is  peculiar  to  the  continent,  that  one,  the  Pleuroceratidae,  is  extraor- 
dinarily developed  both  in  genera  and  species  and,  where  found, 
its  members  usually  occur  in  great  abundance. 

On  the  other  hand,  of  the  eighty-six  genera  recognized  at  the 
present  time,  no  less  than  forty-nine,  or  five-ninths,  are  peculiar 
to  North  America,  while  of  the  many  hundred  of  described  species, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  more  than  ninety  per  cent  are  not  found  else- 
where. Indeed,  barring  the  comparatively  small  number  of  cir- 
cumpolar  species  in  the  north,  and  the  somewhat  larger  represen- 
tation of  tropical  or  subtropical  forms  found  on  our  southern  borders, 
practically  the  whole  of  our  moUuscan  fauna  may  be  said  to  be 
distinctively  North  American. 

The  distribution  of  the  various  families,  genera,  and  species 
represented  in  our  fauna  varies  greatly  in  the  different  sections  of 
the  continent. 
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Most  of  the  families  have  representatives  in  all  portions  of  the 
country  where  suitable  conditions  of  environment  are  to  be  found. 
But  there  are  some  notable  exceptions.  Thus  the  Viviparidae, 
which  form  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  elements  of  the  fauna  of 
the  Eastern  States,  are  not  found  west  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
The  Ampullaridae,  which  replace  the  Viviparidae  in  the  tropics,  are 
only  found  in  Florida  and  Southern  Georgia;  while  the  great 
family  of  the  Pleuroceratidae,  the  one  family  pecuUar  to  our  fauna, 
is  not  found  west  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  drainage,  except  for  a 
few  isolated  species  that  occur  in  the  northern  Pacific  states. 

Many  of  the  genera  have  a  general  distribution  in  all  parts  of 
the  continent.  That  is,  some  representatives  of  such  genera  will 
be  found  practically  every  place  where  suitable  conditions  obtain. 
But  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  comparatively  few  species  have 
a  general  distribution.  Many  of  them  have,  so  far  as  known,  a 
very  limited  habitat,  while  others  range  over  a  large  extent  of 
territory.  Many  of  the  genera  are  likewise  restricted  to  certain 
portions  of  the  continent  and  particularly  to  certain  drainage 
systems,  while  others  are  confined  to  a  very  limited  area.  The 
Coosa  River  in  Alabama,  in  this  respect,  has  a  most  remarkable 
fauna.  No  less  than  six  genera  and  very  many  species  are  known 
to  occur  only  in  it  and  its  tributaries. 

But  while,  in  a  general  way,  it  is  true  that  our  fauna  as  a  whole 
is  well  known,  and  its  distinctive  characters  recognized,  yet  the 
sum  total  of  our  present  knowledge,  large  as  it  may  seem,  is  very 
small  and  inadequate  when  compared  with  what  we  might  and 
would  like  to  know  about  it. 

But  a  very  small  portion  of  the  continent  has  been  collected  over 
with  any  sort  of  thoroughness,  and  there  are  undoubtedly  very 
many  new  t^q^es,  both  generic  and  specific,  yet  to  be  discovered. 
While,  of  course,  the  mere  description  of  new  species  is  the  least 
important  part  of  the  work  of  the  conchologist,  yet  the  accurate 
knowledge  of  all  the  species  found  within  our  borders  is  the  basis 
for  the  solution  of  the  larger  problems  of  distribution  and  evolution, 
which  are  of  great  importance.  The  exact  range  of  very  few,  if 
any,  even  of  our  most  common  species  is  exactly  known.  It  is 
very    desirable  that  lists  of  the  species  occurring  in  all  the  states 
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and  counties  of  the  country  should  be  compiled.  Such  local  lists, 
when  the  specimens  are  correctly  determined,  are  of  great  value 
and  interest  and  are  always  acceptable  contributions  to  scientific 
literature.^ 

The  life  history  and  habits  of  the  different  species  form  a  subject 
of  great  interest,  and  as  yet  but  little  is  known  about  them.  Then, 
too,  very  little  is  known  of  the  internal  anatomy  of  our  spedes, 
much  less,  indeed,  than  of  the  land  mollusca.  In  all  these  lines 
of  work  and  study  there  is  a  fruitful  and  unreaped  field  of  investi- 
gation, which  cannot  fail  to  yield  both  pleasure  and  profit  to  the 
student  who  will  undertake  to  study  the  common  forms  of  moUus- 
can  life,  which  are  to  be  found  so  abundantly  in  all  parts  of  our 
country. 

Collection  and  Preparation  of  Specimens 

Nearly  every  permanent  body  of  water  has  its  molluskj,  varying 
according  to  its  character.  Some  species  are  found  only  in  rapidly 
flowing  water,  and  others  only  in  ponds  and  still  water.  Ditches 
and  other  stagnant  waters  are  usually  good  collecting  ground  for 
Pisidia  and  other  small  species.  The  low  places  in  the  woods, 
which  dry  up  in  the  summer  time,  have  a  number  of  species  that 
are  not  found  elsewhere,  and  which  bury  themselves  in  the  mud 
when  the  water  disappears.  Sand  banks  in  rivers  and  lakes  are 
favorite  resorts  of  many  of  the  smaller  species.  The  under  side 
of  the  lily  pads  should  be  scrutinized,  while  the  Ancyli  should  be 
looked  for  on  stones  and  dead  clam  shells. 

The  distribution  of  the  different  species  in  all  the  states  and 
territories  being  of  prime  importance,  the  collector  should  always 
bear  in  mind: 

First,  that  a  dead  shell  is  better  than  none  at  all; 

Second,  that  dead  shells  should  not  be  taken,  if  live  ones  can 
be  had,  and  that  careful  search  will  usually  discover  them  in  the 
immediate  vicinity. 

Third,  that  all  the  species  are  extremely  variable  in  their  abim- 
dance  from  year  to  year,  and  so  it  is  a  safe  rule,  *'when  you're 
getting,  to  get  a  plenty." 

^  The  writer  will  gladly  aid  students  in  the  identification  of  their  specimens  without 
charge.    Address  45  Alfred  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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The  apparatus  for  collecting  is  very  simple. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  a  dipper  and,  if  possible,  a  small  dredge. 
The  dipper  is  made  from  an  ordinary  tin  one  by  removing  the 
bottom  and  substituting  one  of  fine  wire  cloth.  By  removing  the 
end  of  the  handle,  the  dipper  can  be  slipped  on  the  end  of  a  cane 
or  pole  when  in  use.  This  is  useful  not  only  for  reaching  the  larger 
specimens  from  the  shore  or  boat,  but  especially  for  sifting  the  mud 
and  sand  from  the  bottom,  where  a  multitude  of  small  species  live, 
which  otherwise  would  not  be  found.  It  will  be  found  more  con- 
venient to  empty  the  contents  of  the  dipper,  when  thoroughly 
washed  out,  into  a  pail  or  small  bag,  and  carry  the  whole  mass 
home  before  imdertaking  to  pick  out  the  shells.  If  attempted  in 
the  field,  many  of  the  smaller  and  more  desirable  things  are  apt  to 
be  overlooked.  By  spreading  the  mass  out  in  the  sun  for  a  short 
time,  it  will  become  dry  and  friable  so  that  the  shells  can  be  easily 
separated  and  picked  out.  An  ordinary  reading  glass  is  very  useful 
for  the  detection  of  the  more  minute  forms  in  sorting  over  such 
material. 

Many  desirable  species  live  in  water  too  deep  for  the  convenient 
use  of  the  dipper,  and  for  these  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  small 
dredge.  One  with  an  aperture  of  9  by  6  inches  is  as  large  as  can 
be  used  satisfactorily  by  a  single  person  in  a  boat. 

Several  small  bags  and  a  number  of  wide-mouthed  bottles  and 
small  vials  should  be  carried,  so  that  the  specimens  from  different 
localities  may  be  kept  separate.  Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the 
more  fragile  species  separate  from  the  heavier  ones,  otherwise  they 
are  likely  to  be  damaged  in  moving  about.  For  the  same  reason 
it  is  better  to  fill  the  bottles  partially  with  water  while  in  the  field, 
as  the  mollusks  then  attach  themselves  to  the  glass  and  are  less 
likely  to  be  broken.  It  is  not  necessary  to  take  alcohol  into  the 
field. 

Specimens  to  be  kept  for  anatomical  purposes  may  be  preserved 
in  alcohol,  which  at  first  should  be  greatly  diluted,  not  stronger 
than  25  per  cent;  after  a  day  or  two  the  specimens  should  be  re- 
moved to  50  per  cent  alcohol,  and  later  to  the  undiluted.  Formal- 
dehyde. 2  per  cent  dilution,  is  an  admirable  preservative  for  ma- 
terial of  this  kind.     It  should  not,  however,  be  used  when  it  is 
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desired  to  keep  the  shells  as  specimens,  as  it  destroys  those  left  in 
it  any  length  of  time. 

With  the  exception  of  the  larger  species  of  Planorbis,  which  are 
more  easily  cleaned  by  boiling,  it  is  practically  inmiaterial  whether 
the  fluviatile  miivalves  are  boiled,  or  put  directly  into  diluted  alco- 
hol for  a  day  or  two.  In  either  case  there  is  no  difficulty  in  ex- 
tracting the  animals.  The  curved  points  of  the  collecting  forceps 
are  convenient  for  this  purpose,  and  hooks  of  various  sizes  can  be 
made  from  safety  pins.  By  tying  these  on  small  wooden  handles 
very  effective  instruments  can  be  made.  Small  hooks  or  "probes" 
of  various  sizes  fitting  into  an  adjustable  handle  are  most  convenient 
and  can  be  obtained  from  any  dealer  in  dental  instruments.  A 
small,  fine-pointed  dental  syringe  is  indispensable  for  this  work. 
When  the  animal  is  completely  extracted,  the  interior  of  the  shell 
should  be  thoroughly  washed  out  with  the  syringe.  A  small  piece 
of  sponge  on  the  end  of  a  fine  copper  wire,  which  can  be  bent  in  any 
direction,  is  very  useful  for  removing  the  mucus,  which  is  apt  to 
adhere  to  the  interior.  This  should  always  be  carefully  attended 
to;  if  not  it  will  greatly  disfigure  the  specimen  when  dried.  The 
exterior  should  then  be  thoroughly  scrubbed  with  a  soft  tooth  or 
nail  brush.  When  perfectly  clean,  inside  and  out,  the  water  should 
be  carefully  emptied  out  and  the  shell  put  aside  in  the  air,  but  not 
in  the  sun,  to  dry. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  attempt  to  clean  the  minute  species  by 
removing  the  animal.  They  should  be  put  directly  into  25  per  cent 
alcohol  for  a  day  or  two.  If  to  be  left  longer  in  the  alcohol,  the 
strength  should  be  increased.  Twenty-four  hours,  however,  in  the 
alcohol  is  all  that  is  necessary.  Then  they  can  be  dried  in  the  air 
without  leaving  any  offensive  odor.  Either  before  or  after  drying 
they  can  be  cleaned,  if  necessary,  by  putting  them  in  a  bottle  of 
water,  with  some  fine,  clean  sand,  and  shaking  them  together  until 
all  the  dirt  has  been  removed  by  the  sand.  In  the  operculate 
species,  it  is  desirable  to  retain  the  opercula  of,  at  least,  part  of  the 
specimens.  While  it  adds  to  the  labor,  it  increases  the  value  of 
the  specimen  if  it  is  always  done.  These  are  easily  removed  from 
the  animal  and,  after  being  cleaned,  should  be  put  inside  the  shell 
and  the  aperture  plugged  with  cotton.    All  the  foreign  matter  both 
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inside  and  outside  of  the  shell  should  be  removed  by  thorough 
washing.  All  the  water  species  are  apt  to  be  more  or  less  incrusted 
with  deposits  of  lime  or  oxide  of  iron.  These  can  be  removed  by 
immersing  them  in  oxalic  acid.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  pro- 
long the  operation,  or  the  texture  of  the  shell  may  be  injured. 
Elbow  grease  is  the  most  effective  agent  for  making  good  specimens. 
When  that  fails,  use  the  acid.  The  Ancyli  are  always  more  or  less 
coated  in  this  way,  and  can  easily  be  cleaned  by  floating  them  for 
a  few  minutes  on  the  acid,  upside  down,  and  then  gently  brushing 
them  off  with  a  soft  brush  while  held  on  the  tip  of  the  finger. 

The  larger  bivalves  should  be  well  washed  and,  if  necessary, 
scraped  off  with  the  knife  as  soon  as  taken,  care  being  taken  not 
to  injure  the  epidermis. 

They  can  be  boiled,  if  desired,  when  the  shells  will  open  and  the 
animals  easily  removed.  But,  as  a  rule,  it  is  more  convenient, 
unless  collected  in  large  quantities,  to  cut  the  muscles,  which  hold 
the  valves  together,  with  a  thin-bladed  knife  and  scrape  the  animal 
out.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  break  the  edge  of  the  fragile 
species  when  inserting  the  knife.  All  traces  of  the  animal  matter 
should  be  removed,  and  after  a  thorough  washing  the  valves  tied 
together  with  a  string  until  thoroughly  dried.  Never  use  colored 
twine  for  this  purpose,  as  it  is  apt  to  stain  the  shells.  Any  surface 
incrustation  can  be  removed  either  with  oxalic  or  muriatic  acid. 
The  latter  is  more  convenient  for  the  larger  species,  and  can  be 
applied  with  a  small  brush.  To  avoid  trouble,  it  is  safer  to  wear 
rubber  gloves,  if  a  large  quantity  of  material  is  to  be  cleaned.  Care 
must  be  exercised  in  using  the  acid  and  the  specimens  frequently 
washed,  lest  damage  be  done  to  the  shell.  The  smaller  bivalves, 
the  Sphaeria  and  Pisidia,  are  best  treated  by  putting  into  diluted 
alcohol  for  a  day  or  two  and  then  drying  them.  If  left  too  long 
the  shells  are  apt  to  open,  which  interferes  with  the  looks  of  the 
specimens.  The  larger  species  of  Sphaerium  are  better  with  the 
animal  removed.  This  can  be  done  after  boiling,  or  a  few  days 
in  alcohol.  As  these  are  usually  too  small  to  be  easily  tied  together 
to  keep  the  valves  from  gaping,  each  specimen,  while  the  hinge  is 
flexible,  should  be  closely  wrapped  up  in  a  small  piece  of  tissue 
paper  until  completely  dry. 
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While  it  is  not  usually  desirable  to  keep  "dead''  shells  for  the 
cabinet,  occasionally  it  is  necessary.  In  such  cases,  the  color  can 
be  in  some  measure  restored  by  applying  a  solution  of  paraflin 
and  gasoline  (a  cubic  inch  of  the  former  in  half  a  pint  of  the  latter). 
^'Dead"  Unionidae  can  be  improved  in  appearance  and  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  nacre  measurably  restored  by  applying  muriatic  acid. 

A  good  collection  is  characterized  by  two  essentials: 

First,  the  careful  selection  and  preparation  of  the  specimens 
themselves ; 

Second,  absolute  accuracy  in  the  matter  of  the  localities  from 
which  they  came. 

There  is  little  excuse  for  having  poor  and  ill-cleaned  specimens. 
There  is  none  at  all  for  failure  to  keep  accurate  records  of  the  col- 
lector's fieldwork.  A  drawer  of  any  common  species,  without  any 
indication  of  whence  they  came,  even  if  well  cleaned,  would  be 
absolutely  without  value.  Such  a  drawer  of  any  of  our  species 
from  fifty  or  one  hundred  different  localities,  definitely  indicated, 
would  be  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  conchology  of  any  state. 
Specific  names  can  be  supplied  or  corrected  any  time,  but  a  mis- 
taken cr  erroneous  locality  can  never  be  corrected.  The  collector, 
therefore,  should  be  careful  never  to  trust  to  memory  for  facts  of 
this  kind.  Both  in  collecting  and  cleaning,  the  specimens  from 
each  locality  should  be  kept  carefully  separated  and  labeled.  Too 
much  importance  cannot  be  given  to  this  point.  The  study  of  the 
geographical  distribution  of  the  mollusca  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant branches  of  conchological  work,  and,  to  be  of  any  value, 
this  must  be  based  on  absolutely  accurate  work  on  the  part  of  the 
collector. 

The  manner  of  casing  and  arranging  the  collection  is  largely  one 
of  individual  preference.  A  catalogue,  however,  is  essential,  and 
it  is  better  to  begin  systematically  in  this  particular  and  thus  avoid 
the  necessity  of  doing  it  all  over  again  when  the  collection  begins 
to  assume  considerable  size.  There  should  be  a  serial  catalogue 
and  a  card  catalogue.  Each  addition  to  the  collection  should  be 
niunbered  as  soon  as  received  and  entered  in  the  serial  catalogue, 
which  should  be  a  book  ruled  in  as  many  columns  as  the  collector 
desires. 
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The  card  catalogue  is  convenient  in  a  small  collection.  It  be- 
comes absolutely  necessary  in  a  large  one.  The  cards  should  be 
of  uniform  size  for  convenience  in  handling.  If  it  is  desired  to 
have  a  card  for  every  entry,  they  can  be  smaller  than  if  it  is  desir- 
able for  economy  of  space  to  have  as  many  entries  as  possible  on 
one  card.  In  the  latter  case  a  convenient  size  is  that  of  the  ordinary 
library  card,  which  can  be  ruled  to  hold  twenty  entries.  The  name 
of  the  species  is  written  on  the  top,  and  the  number  of  each  entry 
of  that  species  and  the  locality  are  entered  below.  Such  a  card  as 
this  enables  the  collector  to  see  at  a  glance  not  only  whether  any 
given  species  is  represented  in  his  collection,  but  also  from  what 
localities,  and  saves  a  large  amount  of  time  which  would  otherwise 
be  spent  in  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  serial  catalogue.  The 
cards  can  be  kept  in  drawers  or  boxes  of  proper  size  and  can  be 
arranged  alphabetically  under  the  different  genera  and  families. 
Guide  cards  slightly  higher  than  the  ordinary  card,  indicating  the 
genera,  can  be  inserted  in  their  proper  places. 

In  collections  intended  for  pubUc  exhibition,  it  is  usually  neces- 
sary to  have  the  specimens  mounted  on  cards  or  blocks.  But  in 
private  collections  such  an  arrangement  is  a  mistake,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  greater  room  required  for  the  collection,  but 
particularly  because  it  prevents  the  hr-ndling  of  the  specimens  for 
purposes  of  study. 

Specimens  under  an  inch  in  diameter  are  most  conveniently 
kept  in  glass  vials.  These  can  be  obtained  from  any  wholesale 
druggist.  They  should  be  without  a  neck  and  of  standard  sizes. 
The  length  will  depend  upon  the  standard  size  of  the  tray  adopted. 
For  my  own  collection  I  use  three  sizes,  J,  5,  |  inch  in  diameter. 
As  these  vials  are  rather  fragile,  the  pressure  of  the  cork  is  apt  to 
break  them.  The  cork  should  therefore  be  softened  by  rolling  or 
crushing.  A  pair  of  plumber^s  burner  pliers  is  useful  for  this 
purpose.  The  serial  number  should  be  put  on  the  cork  or  on  a 
small  piece  of  paper  inside.  Specimens  too  large  for  the  vials 
should  have  the  number  on  the  shell  in  ink.  Then,  if  a  drawer 
happens  to  be  overturned,  the  specimens  can  be  sorted  out  again 
without  difficulty. 

When  numbered,  the  vials  and  specimens  should  be  placed  if\ 
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trays.  For  these  a  standard  size  should  be  adopted,  so  that  they 
will  conveniently  fit  into  the  drawers  of  the  cabinet.  In  the 
National  Museum  at  Washington,  the  unit  is  i  by  2  inches,  and 
the  larger  sizes  are  all  multiples  of  that  unit.  In  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  at  Philadelphia,  the  unit  is  i^  by  3.  There  is 
one  advantage  in  the  use  of  the  larger  unit  where  space  is  a  serious 
question.  For  the  small  species  the  vials  may  be  used  only  ij 
inches  in  length,  and  two  vials  can  be  put  into  one  tray,  thus  dou- 
bling the  capacity  of  the  drawer.  The  trays  should  be  of  the  same 
depth.  One-half  inch  is  sufficient  for  most  of  the  univalve  species. 
For  the  larger  species,  such  as  the  Unionidae,  requiring  trays  of 
^ood  size,  f  inch  is  better.  These  trays  can  be  had  of  any  paper- 
box  manufacturer,  or  can  be  easily  cut  out  of  cardboard  by  the 
collector,  the  corners  being  fastened  together  by  strips  of  gummed 
paper.  The  character  of  the  cases  for  a  collection  is  determined 
by  the  means  and  inclination  of  the  collector.  Any  case  of  shallow 
drawers  will  do.  If,  however,  cases  are  to  be  made,*they  should 
be  made  of  a  standard  size  with  interchangeable  drawers.  Each 
tray  should  have  a  neat  label  giving  the  serial  number,  the  name, 
and  the  locality  of  the  specimens  it  contains.  A  box,  bottom 
side  up,  can  be  used  for  separating  the  genera  and  species  in  every 
drawer.  Small  labels  of  convenient  size  for  designating  them  can 
be  had,  already  gummed,  at  any  bookseller's. 

In  packing  shells,  small  specimens  should  not  be  mixed  with 
large  ones,  as  they  are  apt  to  get  lost;  nor  should  fragile  shells  be 
put  in  with  stronger  ones,  as  they  are  likely  to  be  broken.  The 
minute  specimens  can  be  put  into  gelatin  capsules,  small  vials, 
quills,  or  paper  tubes  made  by  rolling  writing  paper  around  a  lead 
pencil,  gumming  down  the  edge  and  stopping  the  ends  with  cotton. 
Do  not  mix  shells  from  different  localities.  Write  the  locality  on 
a  label  and  wrap  it  up  with  each  vial  or  package.  Use  plenty  of 
cotton  in  packing  fragile  shells.  Pill  boxes  and  match  boxes  are 
convenient  for  packing  purposes.  Wrap  up  each  vial  or  box  sepa- 
rately, then,  if  a  smash  does  occur,  there  is  a  fair  chance  of  saving 
some  of  the  specimens  and  no  danger  of  mixing  the  contents  of 
different  packages.  Do  not  send  paper  boxes  by  mail.  Pack  in 
a  wooden  box. 
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For  purposes  of  dissection  either  fresh  or  alcoholic  specimens 
may  be  used.  Live  specimens  may  be  killed  by  plunging  them 
into  boiling  water  for  a  few  seconds.  The  animal  can  thus  be 
removed  from  the  shell  in  the  usual  way,  using  great  care  not  to 
mutilate  it  with  the  hook;  or  the  shell,  if  not  too  heavy,  can  be 
carefully  broken  away  with  the  forceps.  Preserved  specimens  are 
frequently  difficult  to  extract  from  the  shell,  in  which  case  the  shell 
must  be  removed  either  by  breaking  or,  if  too  thick,  by  dissolving 
it  in  muriatic  acid. 

*'Two  pairs  of  fine  scissors  will  be  necessary,  one  pair  with  straight 
points,  the  other  with  curved  points;  one  or  more  fine  scalpels,  and 
two  pairs  of  fine  forceps,  one  straight  and  the  other  curved.  Dis- 
secting needles  are  also  necessary.  These  can  be  made  by  forcing 
the  heads  of  fine  rieedles,  by  means  of  a  pair  of  pliers,  into  the  end 
of  a  round  stick  of  small  diameter.  The  point  of  one  of  these 
needles  should  be  bent  so  as  to  form  a  hook,  first  heating  the  end 
of  the  needle  to  a  white  heat." 

"In  dissecting  the  animal,  a  circular  china  dish  about  4  inches 
in  diameter  and  2  in  depth  will  be  necessary;  also  a  piece  of  sheet 
cork  as  large  as  will  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  fastened  to  a 
thin  sheet  of  lead  with  either  string  or  rubber  bands.  It  is  best 
to  have  the  lead  of  the  same  size  as  the  cork.  This  leaded  cork 
is  to  be  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  and  the  dish  filled  with 
alcohol.  If  the  animal  has  once  been  placed  in  alcohol,  all  dissec- 
tions should  be  made  in  alcohol,  but  freshly  killed  specimens  may 
be  dissected  in  water,  and  many  of  the  organs  at  this  time  present 
a  much  more  natural  appearance  than  when  acted  on  by  alcohol. 
Place  the  animal  on  the  cork  and  fasten  it  down  with  small  pins, 
or  better  yet,  with  very  fine,  short  needles  inserted  through  the 
margin  of  the  foot.  Then  with  a  fine  pair  of  scissors,  commencing 
at  the  head,  cut  through  the  integument  along  the  center  of  the 
back,  taking  care  not  to  injure  any  of  the  organs  below.  The 
integument  is  now  to  be  removed  from  the  dorsal  part,  turned 
back  and  fastened  to  the  cork,  removing  the  needles  from  the 
margin  of  the  foot  and  putting  them  through  the  edges  of  the 
integument.     All  the  organs  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  snail  are 
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thus  brought  into  view,  and  further  dissection  of  the  organs  can 
be  intelligently  made."^ 

The  method  of  preparing  the  jaws  and  lingual  membrane  for 
examination  is  as  follows: 

*'0n  opening  the  head  (of  the  snail)  from  above,  one  readily 
notices  at  the  extreme  anterior  part,  close  against  the  outer  integu- 
ment, a  prominent,  oval  body.  This  is  called  the  buccal  mass.  It 
is  easily  cut  away  from  the  animal,  and  will  be  found  to  contain 
both  jaw  and  lingual  membrane.  These  can  be  removed  by  fine 
scissors  or  knives  from  the  buccal  mass  in  the  larger  species,  but 
in  the  smaller  species,  the  method  usually  employed  is  putting 
the  whole  buccal  mass  in  a  watch  crystal,  full  of  a  strong  solution 
of  caustic  potash.  Allowing  it  to  remain  for  several  hours,  the 
potash  will  destroy  all  of  the  buccal  mass,  and  leave  the  jaw  and 
lingual  membrane  perfectly  clean  and  ready  for  examination. 
They  must  be  well  rinsed  in  clean  water,  in  another  watch  crystal, 
before  examination.  Another  more  expeditious  process,  is  to  place 
the  whole  buccal  mass  in  a  test  tube  with  the  solution  of  potash, 
and  boil  it  for  a  few  seconds  over  a  spirit  lamp.  Pouring  the  con- 
tents of  the  tube  into  a  watch  crystal,  the  lingual  membrane  at- 
tached to  the  jaw  will  be  readily  seen  by  a  pocket  lens.  If  the 
species  be  small,  its  whole  body  may  be  thrown  into  the  solution. 
Still  more  minute  species,  may  be  treated  in  this  way;  crush  the 
whole  shell  between  the  glass  slides;  wash  the  particles  of  broken 
shell  in  a  few  drops  of  water,  still  keeping  the  body  of  the  animal 
on  the  slide;  when  clean,  drop  on  it  the  caustic  potash  and  boil  it 
by  holding  the  slide  itself  over  the  spirit  lamp. 

*'For  purpose  of  examination,  the  jaw  and  lingual  membrane 
may  be  simply  mounted  in  water  and  covered  with  thin  glass.  One 
must  be  sure  in  spreading  out  the  lingual  membrane  not  to  have 
its  upper  side  down,  and  it  is  well  to  cut  it  transversely  in  several 

*  No  detailed  instructions  for  the  dissection  of  the  fresh-water  mollusks  have  been 
published  in  this  country.  For  an  admirable,  fully  illustrated  paper  on  the  dissection 
of  the  land  snail,  which  can  be  easily  adapted  ior  the  use  of  the  student,  see  Simpson, 
Bull.  N.  Y.  State  Museum,  viii,  p  241  (1901).  The  same  author  has  published  an 
excellent  study,  fully  illustrated,  of  the  anatomy  of  Anodonia,  which  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  student.    See  Rep.  N.  Y.,  State  Mus.  of  Nat.  Hist.,  35,  p.  169. 
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places,  as  the  teeth  are  beautifully  shown  and  often  stand  detached 
on  the  edges  of  the  cut. 

"For  preservation  for  future  study,  the  glycerin  preparations 
sold  by  the  opticians  will  be  found  useful,  though  they  have  the 
great  disadvantages  of  deliquescing  in  warm  weather."  ' 

The  radula  may  also  be  mounted  in  Canada  balsam.  In  this 
case  it  should  be  stained  with  carmine  or  chromic  acid,  as  otherwise 
the  specimens  will  in  time  become  transparent. 

Measurement  and  Descriptive  Terms 

The  length  or  height  of  a  univalve  shell  is  the  distance  from  the 
apex  to  the  basal  edge  of  the  lip,  measured  along  a  line  drawn 
through  the  axis. 

The  greater  diameter  is  the  greatest  width,  including  the  lip, 
measured  on  a  line  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  axis. 

The  lesser  diameter  is  measured  on  the  same  plane,  but  on  a  line 
at  right  angles  to  the  greater  diameter. 

SheUs  are  dextral  or  sinistral,  accordingly  as  the  aperture  is  on 
the  right  or  left  of  the  axis,  when  . 

held,  apex  uppermost,  with  the    5>.         '-=v^x" -t^S 

aperture  facing  the  observer. 

In  bivalve  shells,  the  length  is 
the  distance  from  the  anterior 
to  the  posterior  extremity;  the 
height  is  the  distance  at  right 
angles  between  two  parallel  lines 
so  drawn  as  to  touch  the  highest 
dorsal  and  lowest  basal  points; 
the  width  is  the  greatest  diameter 
measured  in  a  line  at  right  angles 
to  the  basal  line.  ^'°-  '*°i-  '•^^ ''"' 

The  remainder  of  the  terms  in  \'  ^' 

common  use  are  sufficiently  indi-  s-  operculum. 

cated  on  the  following  diagrams.  .,^,  Grat«t dumewr. 

*  W,  G.  Binney.  Mdn.  Am.  Land  Shells,  p  44,  For  (ul[  insiniciLoas  in  regaid  to 
the  preparation  ai  the  radulae  of  the  minute  species,  sec  Beecher.  Joumai  N  Y.  Micro- 
Kopical  Society,  1S88,  p.  7. 
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Classification 

Of  the  several  classes  into  which  the  subkingdom  of  the  MoUusca 
is  divided,  but  two,  the  Gastropoda  and  Lamellibranchia,  are 
represented  in  the  fresh-water  fauna  of  North  America.  The  for- 
mer includes  all  the  univalve  species  commonly  called  snails  or 
periwinkles,  and  the  latter,  all  the  bivalve  forms  usually  known  as 
dams  or  mussels. 

The  class  Gastropoda,  as  the  name  implies,  are  mollusks  in  which 
the  ventral  portion  of  the  body  is  developed  into  a  fleshy,  more 
or  less  expanded,  creeping  disk,  called  the  foot,  by  the  muscular 
contractions  of  which  the  animal  progresses. 

When  fully  c.vpanded,  the  animal  is  seen  to  have  a  distinct  head, 
with  a  pair  of  tentacles,  at  the  base  of  which  are  placed  the  eyes. 
In  the  center  of  the  head,  below  and  between  the  tentacles,  is  the 
mouth,  in  which,  on  the  upper  surface,  are  situated  the  jaws,  from 
one  to  three,  and,  on  the  lower  side,  the  lingual  ribbon  or  radula, 
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the  surface  of  which  is  covered  with  numerous  rows  of  small  chitin- 
ous  teeth. 

The  Gastropoda  are  either  ovoviviparous  or  oviparous.  The  sexes 
are  separate  in  some  groups  (Dioeda)  and  united  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual in  others  (Monoeda).  All  of  the  fresh- water  gastropods  are 
provided  with  an  external  sh^ll,  which  covers  the  animal  completely 
when  retracted,  and  which  is  spiral,  discoidal,  or  conical  in  shape. 

Owing  to  the  torsion  of  the  body,  caused  by  the  spiral  shape  of  the 
shell,  the  animal  of  all  the  fresh-water  gastropods,  while  externally 
bilaterally  symmetrical,  is  internally  asymmetrical.  There  is  but 
one  lung  or  one  functional  gill,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  termina- 
tions of  the  digestive  and  genital  systems,  instead  of  being  posterior 
and  central,  corresponding  to  the  mouth,  are  on  the  side  near  the 
respiratory  chamber. 

The  Gastropoda  are  further  divided  into  subclasses,  accordingly 
as  the  torsion  of  the  viscera  has  or  has  not  been  accompanied  by  a 
similar  twisting  of  the  visceral  nerve  loop.  In  the  Euthyneura, 
the  visceral  nerve  loop  lies  beneath  the  intestinal  canal,  and  was 
consequently  not  affected  by  the  torsion  to  which  that  organ  was 
subjected,  while  in  the  Streptoneura,  the  visceral  nerve  loop  lies 
above  the  intestines  and  became  involved  in  the  twisting  of  the 
viscera  and  was  consequently  made  to  assume  the  form  of  the  figure 
8.  The  aquatic  Euthyneura,  which  comprise  practically  all  our 
air-breathing  or  pulmoniferous  fluviatile  mollusks,  are  included 
in  the  order  Pulmonata;  while  the  Streptoneura  comprise  all  the 
gill-breathing  or  branchiferous  species,  which  are  furnished  with 
a  peculiar  chitinous  or  calcareous  structure  attached  to  the  upper 
surface  of  the  posterior  extremity  called  the  operculum,  and  which, 
when  the  animal  retires  within  the  shell,  completely  closes  the 
aperture.  Species  thus  provided  are  termed  operculate.  The 
Pulmonata,  on  the  other  hand,  have  no  operculum,  and  are  there- 
fore called  inoperculate. 

The  Pulmonata  are  divided  into  two  suborders:  the  Stylomma- 
tophora,  in  which  the  eyes  are  borne  on  the  extremities  of  retractile 
tentacles,  and  which  are  all  terrestrial  species;  and  the  Basom- 
matophora,  in  which  the  eyes  are  placed  at  the  base  of  contractile 
tentacles,  and  which  are  aquatic  or  amphibious  in  habit. 
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The  Basommatophora  are  subdivided  ijtito  three  superfamilies 
based  mainly  on  the  general  character  of  their  habitat: 

I.  Terrestrial  or  semiamphibious,  living  in  damp  places  or  near 
the  margin  of  the  sea,  but  not  in  the  water,  —  Akteophila. 

II.  Aquatic,  living  in  fresh  water  and  usually  coming  occasionally 
to  the  surface  for  air,  —  Limnophila. 

III.  Aquatic,  living  in  salt  or  brackish  water  along  the  seashore 
in  the  littoral  zone,  —  Petrophila. 

The  Strep toneura  are  divided  into  two  orders: 

I.  The  Aspidobranchia,  in  which  the  nerve  centers  are  not 
closely  concentrated,  and  the  original  bilateral  symmetry  has  not 
wholly  disappeared,  there  being  two  auricles  to  the  heart  and  two 
kidneys. 

II.  The  Pectinibranchia,  in  which  all  trace  of  bilateral  symmetry 
in  the  circulatory,  respiratory,  and  execretory  systems  has  disai>- 
peared  and  the  nervous  system  is  more  concentrated. 

The  fresh-water  aspidobranchs  all  belong  to  the  suborder  Rhipido- 
glossa,  in  which  the  radula  has  very  numerous  marginal  teeth 
arranged  like  the  sticks  of  a  fan. 

The  Pectinibranchia  are  divided  into  two  suborders,  of  which 
only  one,  the  Taenioglossa,  in  which  the  radula  has  but  one  lateral 
and  two  marginal  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  central  tooth,  is  repre- 
sented in  our  fluviatile  fauna.  The  fresh-water  Taenioglossae  are 
all  included  in  the  superfamily  Platypoda,  in  which  the  foot  is  flat- 
tened ventrally  for  creeping  purposes. 

The  several  superfamilies  of  the  Euthyneura  and  Streptoneura 
are  subdivided  into  families,  of  which  thirteen  are  represented  in 
the  North  American  fauna. 

The  class  Lamellibranchia,  so  called  from  the  form  of  the  gills, 
comprises  all  the  fresh-water  bivalve  shells  commonly  called  clams 
or  mussels.  The  name  Pelecypoda  is  frequently  applied  to 
this  class  from  the  hatchet-like  shape  of  the  foot.  The  lamelli- 
branchs  are  aquatic  moUusks,  without  a  distinct  head  and  with 
the  mantle  divided  into  two  lobes,  which  secrete  a  bivalve  shell 
united  by  a  ligament,  which  covers  the  entire  animal.  The  lobes 
of  the  mantle  are  united  by  one  or  two  transverse  muscles,  which 
are  attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  valves  and  by  their  con- 
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traction  dose  the  shell.  They  are  destitute  of  jaws  or  radula,  and 
the  cephalic  region  is  furnished  only  with  a  pair  of  labial  palps  on 
each  side.  They  feed  by  ciliary  action  and  breathe  by  gills  sus- 
pended on  each  side  of  the  body.  The  digestive  system  consists 
of  a  stomach,  a  liver,  and  a  more  or  less  convoluted  intestinal  canal 
with  its  oral  and  anal  extremities  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  body. 
The  edges  of  the  mantle  lobes  in  the  fresh-water  forms  are  usually 
united  between  exhalent  and  inhalent  orifices,  and  in  some  families 
the  posterior  margins  are  extended  in  one  or  two  siphons.  The 
foot  is  ventral,  usually  compressed,  hatchet-shaped,  and  adapted 
for  burrowing.  The  nervous  system  consists  of  three  principal 
groups  of  ganglia  (cerebral,  pedal,  and  visceral),  united  by  nerves. 
They  are  monoecious  or  dioecious. 

The  following  diagram  represents  the  classification  of  the  fresh- 
water Gastropoda  as  thus  briefly  outlined. 


ClaM 


GASTROPODA 


SubcUaa 


Order 


Streptoneura 


I  I 

Pectinibranchia  Aspidobranchia 


Suborder       Taenioglossa      Rhipidoglossa 


IDldC 


SuperlamUy    Platypoda 


e 


I 


Viviparidae 

Ampullariidae 

Valvatidae 

Assimeniidae 

Amnicolidae 

Pleuroceratidae 


Euthyneura 

Pulmonata 
Basommatophora 


1 


Limnophila  Petrophila  Akteophila 


Neritidae    Lymnacidae     Siphonariidae     Auriculidie 
Planorbidae     Gadinildae 
Ancylidae 
Physidae 


The  Radula 

As  the  radula  of  the  gastropod  mollusca  is  very  important  as  a 
basis  for  classification,  the  following  series  of  typical  forms  is  given, 
which  should  be  used  in  connection  with  the  key. 
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AURICUUDAE 


/\nnnr\nnn 


nntNt^^ 


n^n^ 


Fko.  L    CofyckiuM  extiumm  Say. 


SiPHONARIIDAE 


Fto.IL    Sipkonaria  allemala  Sajy. 


Gadiniidae 


Fto.  m.    Gadima  nHculata  Sij. 


Lymnaeidae 


Fto.  IV.    Lymmm  stagnalis  L. 


Planorbidae 

C  1^  8  14 

fto.V.    PX«wr6ix  irJMlpM  Say. 
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Physidae 


Fto.  VI.    Pkysa  kumerosa  GkL 


Ancyudae 


Fio.  Vn.    Gtmdlackia  meeUatta  Stimp. 


Ampullariidae 


Fta.  Vm.    AwtpuUaria  paludosa  S^f. 


ViVIPARIDAE 


Fto.  DC.    YMparus  interUxlus  Say. 


Ito.X.    r«lMtoMMfJM«BStf. 
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ASSDCENIIDAE 


VtO.  XL    Assimenia  grayana  Letdk 


Fto.  XII.    Anmicola  parala  Say. 


Pleuroceratidae 


RaXIII.    Anculosa  dissimUis  Say, 


Neritidae 


Fto.  XIV.   Neriima  reclhaia  Say. 


The  classification  of  the  Lamellibranchia  is  based  primarily  on 
the  structure  of  the  gill.  Each  gill  consists  of  "a  hollow  vascular 
axis  bearing  on  each  face  a  row  of  more  or  less  flattened  filaments 
which  are  nothing  more  than  simple  expansions  of  the  axis."  The 
Lamellibranchia  are  divided  into  four  orders,  according  as  these 
filaments  are  flat  and  non-reflected  (Protobranchia)  or  i)arallel, 
ventrally  directed  and  reflected  (Filibranchia),  or  are  united  at 
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regular  intervals  by  vascular  junctions  (Eulamellibranchia),  or  are 
entirely  absent  (Septibranchia). 

All  of  the  North  American  fresh-water  lamellibranchs  belong  to 
the  order  Eulamellibranchia.  This  order  is  divided  into  nine  sub- 
orders, of  which  only  one  is  represented  in  our  fauna.  The  suborder 
Submytilacea  consists  of  **  Eulamellibranchia,  in  which  the  mantie 
is  only  slightiy  closed,  generally  there  is  only  a  single  suture. 
Siphons  absent  or  very  short.  Gills  smooth.  Nearly  always  dimy- 
arian  (with  two  adductor  muscles).  Shell  equi valve  with  an  exter- 
nal ligament.'* 

The  Submytilacea  are  divided  into  a  large  number  of  families 
of  which  seven  are  represented  in  the  North  American  fauna: 

Margaritinidae  Sphaeriidae 

Unionidae  Cyrenidae 

Dreissensiidae  Cyrenellidae 

Rangiidae. 


KEY  TO  NORTH  AMERICAN  FRESH-  AND  BRACKISH-WATER 

MOLLUSCA. 

1  (103)    Animal  with  a  distinct  head,  bearing,  usually,  contractile  tentacles. 

Shell  univalve Class  Gastropoda  .   .     2 

2  (63, 100)    Animal  inoperculate,  pulmoniferous.   .  Order  Pulmonata  .   .     3 

3  (17,22)    Animal  terrestrial  or  semiamphibious.      Shell  spiral,  columella 

plicate  at  the  base;  outer  lip  usually  dentate  or  lirate. 

Family  Auriculidae  .   .     4 

4  (9)    Foot  entire,  not  divided  transversely.  .  Subfamily  Auricuunae  .   .     5 

5  (6, 7)    Shell  minute,  pupaeform,  outer  lip  thickened,  reflected,  or  expanded. 

Carychium  Midler. 

A  group  of  small  species  of  general  distribution  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
The  only  genus  in  the  family  found  at  a  distance  from  the  seashore.  Found  in 
damp  places  under  dead  leaves,  pieces  of  bark,  etc.  They  are  usually  included 
among  the  terrestrial  species  and  are  included  here  rather  on  account  of  their 
systematic  position  than  as  belonging  strictly  to  the  fresh-water  fauna.  Ezamplt, 
C.  exiguum  Say,  (Fig.  1405;  X  10),  from  the  Eastern  States. 

Fio.  1405.* 

*  Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  figures  are  of  natural  size.  In  other  cases,  the 
amount  of  enlargement  or  reduction  is  indicated.  To  obtain  the  actual  size  of  any 
species,  divide  the  length  of  ^e  figure  in  millimeters  by  the  index. 
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Shell  oval;  lip  thickened  but  not  reflected;  smooth  within;  no  caDous 
deposit Auricula  Lamarck. 


The  typical  Auriculae  are  not  represented  in  our  fauna.  A  sing^  spedcs»  A. 
pdlucens  Mke.  (Fig.  1406),  bHonging  to  the  subgenus  Aunadastntm  Facfaer,  ii 
found  along  the  southern  Florida  coast  and  keys. 


¥UL  X406. 

7  {jSi  ^)    Shell  oval;  lip  thickened,  with  a  single  strong  ridge  revolving  longi- 
tudinally into  the  aperture TraJuj  Gray  .    .     8 

A  singly  spedes,  T.  pusiUa  Gmel.,  (Fig.  1407;  X  i  h),  found  along  the  Florida 
coast  and  easily  recognized  by  its  pure  brown  color,  three  plaits  and  the  sing^ 
ridge  on  the  inside  of  the  impressed  outer  lip  "  (Dall.). 


Fn.  Z407. 

8    Shell  oblong-ovate;  lip  thickened  by  a  ridge  of  callus,  simple  or  denticulate, 

within  the  edge;  no  lirae  or  longitudinal  ridges. 

Subgenus  Phytic  Gray. 

This  group  has  been  usually  known  as  Alexia  Gray,  but  that  name  is  preoccupied 
and  inadmissible.  A  single  spedes,  T.  mysotis  Dr.,  (Fig.  1408:  X  2i).  locally  intro- 
duced from  Europe  on  both  the  Atlantic  and  Padfic  coasts.  The  west  coast  form 
is  usuaUy  known  as  Alexia  setifer  Cooper. 

Fio.  1408. 
9(4)     Foot  divided  transversely  by  a  sulcus.    Subfamily  Melampinae  .    .   10 

10  (11,  16)     Shell  globose-conic;  lip  sharp,  with  a  dentate  or  nodulous  callus 

within Pedipes  Adanson. 


Several  spedes  are  found  on  the  southern  Floridan  and  Califomian  coasts 
and  are  easily  distinguished  by  their  globular  form  and  unusually  large  parietal 
tooth.    Example,  P.  unisulcatus  Cpr.,  (Fig.  1409;  X  2\)  from  California. 


Fn.  1409. 

11  (10,  16)     Shell  ovate-conic,  oblong,  or  subfusiform;  outer  lip  sharp,  usually 

lirate  within Melampus  Montfort  .    .     la 

Four  sv^gcnera:  12,  13,  14,  15. 

12  (13)    Shell  ovate-conoid;  spire  short;   body-whorl  very  large,  broadest 

above  and  tapering  to  the  base;  lip  lirate  within. 

Subgenus  Melampus  s.s. 

The  spedes  of  this  group  are  abundantly  found  in  the  salt  mardies  and 
bradcish  water  of  both  the  eastern  and  western  coasts.  The  shape  of  the  sheU 
and  the  apertural  armature  are  eminently  characteristic.  Example,  M.HneaiUi 
Say,  (Fig.  1410;  X  li),  from  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Fto.  1410. 
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13  (14)    Shell  ovate-oblong;  spire  produced,  pointed;  outer  lip  thickened. 

sometimes  with  one  denticle  on  the  callus. 

Subgenus  OvaUUa  Bivona. 


A  single  European  spedes,  Mehmpus  bidetUata  Mont.,  (Fig.  141 1;  X  2}),  intro- 
duced on  the  coast  of  New  England.  "The  shell,  except  for  its  smoother  epidermis 
•  and  obsolete  parietal  denticle,  is  almost  exactly  like  the  lighter-colored  forms 
of  Traiia  mysotis,  a  fact  which  has  led  to  much  confusion  "  (Dall.).      In  living 
examples,  this  species  is  easily  distinguished  by  the  transversely  divided  foot. 
Fig.  141 X. 

14  (15)    Shell  elongated,  solid,  rounded  to  a  point  at  both  ends;  outer  lip 

lirate  within Subgenus  Detracia  Gray. 


A  single  species,  Melampus  buUoides  Mont.,  (Fig.  1412;  X  2,),  is  found  along 
the  Florida  coast  and  keys. 


Fxo.  141 2. 

15  (12)    Shell  small,  thin,  subfusiform;  spire  elevated;  colimiella  twisted  to 

form  one  strong,  spiral  ridge  entering  the  volutions;  outer 
lip  thin,  sharp,  without  internal  lirae,  thickening  or  denticu- 
lations Subgenus  SayeUa  Dall. 

Only  two  minute  spedes  are  known,  both  of  which  occur  on  the  Florida  oout. 
Example,  Melampus  hempkiUi  Dall.     (Fig.  14 13;  X  5.) 

Fig.  1413* 

16  (10,  11)    Shell  small,  sinistral,  elongate;  lip  slightly  thickened,  smooth 
within Blauneria  Shuttleworth. 


A  single  spedes,  B.  heterodUa  Mont.,  (Fig.  1414;  X  3}),  occurs  on  the  Florida 
coast.    It  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  sinistral  shape. 


Fig.  1414. 

17  (3,  22)    Animals  marine  or  semi-amphibious,  living  on  rocks  where  they  arc 

immersed  at  high  tide.    Head  without  tentacles.  ...     18 

18  (21)    Shell  patelliform,  with  a  subcentral  apex.    Animal  with  a  jaw  and 

both  lung  and  gill Family  Siphonariidae. 

Only  one  genus Siphonaria  Sowerby  .    .     19 

19  (20)    Shell  solid,  porcellanous;  surface  with  more  or  less  elevated  ribs  ex- 
tending to  the  margin Subgenus  Siphonaria  8.8. 


r^ 


Two  spedes  only,  found  on  the  east  coast  of  Florida.     F.xamplr,  S.  oUm^ 
nata  Say,  (Fig.  1415)* 


Fu.  14x5. 
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10  (19)    Shell  tbin,  boray,  smootli,  or  with  fine  radiating  lines,  which  do  not 
interrupt  the  margin Subgenus  Liriola  Dall. 


ai  (18)     Shell  patellifonn,  obliquely  conical.    Animal  nith  a  lung  only;  no 

gill;  no  jaw Family  Gadinudae. 

Only  one  genus Gadinia  Gray. 

Two  spcdes  occur  on  tlic  soutfaein  California  coast.      AiKitlier,  de-    , 
scribed  ftom  Cuba,  may  be  looked  for  on  the  Florida  keys.     Exainple, 
C.  relKufiWo  Sby.,  (Fig.  1417.) 


33  (3>  17)     Animal  aquatic,  inhabiting  fresh  water 33 

Four  iamilies:  23.  ji,  50,  5j. 

33  (32)    Shell  spiral,  dextral;  spire  more  or  less  elongated;  tentacles  flattened, 

triangular Family  Lvunaeidae. 

Only  one  genus Lymnaca  Lamarck  .    .     24 

Eight  subgenera :  14,  ij,  id.  2;.  2S,  29,  30,  ji. 

34  (35)     Shell  large,  thin;  spire  slender  and  acute;  body-whorl  large,  inflated; 
columella  strongly  twisted;  axis  pervious. 

Subgenus  Lymnaea  s.s. 


Hie  typical  species,  L.  ifdfnolti  L..  is  drcumboresl,  but  the  typical  form  h 
not  iound  in  America.  The  commoa  American  form  is  known  as  L.  itaiHolii 
epprtiia  Say,  (Fig.  1418;  X  (}■ 


35  (a6)     Shell  large,  solid,  buUmiform;  spire  short;  body-whorl  large,  inflated; 
axis  itnptervious Subgenus  Buiimnaea  Haldeman. 


The  tyi^ca]  and  only  siMdes,  lymnaea  mefniama  Say,  (Rg- 1419;  X  i), 
inhabits  the  northern  United  Slates  and  Canada,  weit  to  Manitoba, 
Minnesota  and  Iowa. 
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76  (27)    Shell  thin;  spire  short,  acute;  body-whorl  large,  inflated;  lip  expanded. 

Subgenus  Radix  Montfort. 


The  typical  spedes,  Lymnaea  auricularia  L.  (Fi||.  1420),  is  European, 
but  has  been  locally  introduced  in  several  of  the  Eastern  States. 


Fig.  1430. 

27  (28)     Shell  thin;  spire  short;  body-whorl  large,  elongated,  not  inflated;  sur- 
face sculptured  with  spiral  incised  lines. 

Subgenus  Pseudosuccinea  Baker. 


The  typical  species,  Lymnaea  columella  Say,  (Fig.  1421),  has  a  general  distribu- 
tion throughout  the  eastern  United  States  and  Canada. 


Fig.  1421. 

28  (2g)     Shell  very  long  and  slender;  spire  elongated,  acute;  body-whorl  long 

and  narrow;  columella  smooth.    Subgenus  AceUa  Haldeman. 


A  ungle  species,  Lymnaea  haldetnani  "Desh."  W.  G.  Binn.,  (Fig.  1422),  occurs 
in  the  St.  Lawrence  drainage  system  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Aiississippi  River. 


Fig.  1433. 

29  (30)  Shell  varying  from  elongate  to  short  ovate;  outer  lip  (usually)  some- 
what thickened  within;  columella  somewhat  twisted  and 
plicate;  surface  with  strong,  spirally  impressed  lines. 

Subgenus  Stagnicola  Leach. 


The  typical  spedes,  Lymnaea  pdustris  Mull.,  (Fig.  1423),  is  a  drcum- 
boreal  and  is  usually  the  most  common  species  in  the  Northern  States  and 
Canada. 


FlO.  X423> 

30  (31)     Shell  as  in  Stagnicola,  but  with  the  surface  longitudinally  costate. 

Subgenus  Polyrhytis  Meek. 


The  only  recent  species  known,  Lymnaea  utahensis  Call.,  (Fig.  1424),  is  from 
Utah. 


Fio.X4a4- 
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31  (14)     Shell   small,   turreted;    spire  somewhat  elevated;   ^>iral  sculptiue 

A  .  wanting  or  subobsolete:  columella  not  twisted;   inner  hp 

&i  usually  reflected  over  tne  umbilicus. 

/1|\\^  Subgenus  Gaibo  Schrank. 

\4fi     \  '^^'^  group  of  muU  speda  hu  a  wide  nnge  Ircnn  the  Atlantic  to  tlw  Padfic 

^/       I  The  example,  tyinKdCdatnuia  Say,  (Fif.  T41S;  X  il),  Ua  coounoa^Kdei  io  the 

^     /  EaMtrn  States. 


33  (so)  Shell  discoidal,  sinistral,  or  dextral,  or  spiral  with  a  very  bw  spire 
Animal  sinistral;  tentacles  cylindrical. 

Family  Planorbidae  .    .     33 

The  deitiml  tpeaa  of  lliii  family  present  the  apparent  anomaly  of  a  anisUal  aoimal  with  a 
datrally-cDiled  shell.  Such  shells  are  not  true  deitral  sheik,  but  mirescDt  the  cmdilioa  of 
hypertrophy,  so  called,  in  nhich  the  spiral  growth  of  the  shell,  instead  of  bdng  fmn  the  tptx 
downward,  u  U  usually  the  case,  is.  as  i(  were,  from  the  apex  upward,  the  result  bans  an  appai- 
eotly  deitial  shell  with  a  sinistral  animal.  Such  shells  are  also  called  ultndeitnu.  In  tba 
locmaCioD  o[  the  key  to  the  subdivisions  of  the  family,  the  shells  are  treated  with  rdetcncc  to 
tbcit  apparent  mode  of  spiral  growth. 

33  (47)     Shell  discoidal Subfamily  Planorbinae  .   .     34 

34(46)     Aperture  edentate P/anorftM  M tiller  .    ,     35 

Six  subgenera;  jj,  ]6,  39,  AO.  Al.  43> 

35  (3IS)  Shell  sinistral,  large;  wfaorls  rounded  above  and  below,  gradually  in- 
creasing; aperture  but  slightly  expanded;  lip  simple  and 
sharp. Subgenus  Planorbis  s.s. 


36  (39)  Shell  dextral  or  unistral,  few  whorled;  the  whorls  caiinate  above  and 
rapidly  enlarging;  base  funicular;  aperture  suddenly  ex- 
panded and  Up  thickened. 

Subgenus  Beiisoma  Swainson  .    .     37 
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3^  (37)    Shell  sinistral;  early  whorls  flattened  and  carinate  above;  base  funic- 
ular      Section  Pierosoma  Dall. 


This  group  includes  nearly  all  the  larger  North  American  Planorbes 
and  is  represented  by  numerous  species  found  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Type.  Phnarbis  tnvolvis  Say,  (Fig.  1438). 


Fio.  1428. 

39  (40)     Shell  sinistral;  aperture  campanulate;  lip  thickened. 

Subgenus  PlanorbeUa  Haldeman. 

The  typical  form,  Planorbis  campanulatus  Say.  (Fig.  1429;  X  iO>  is  of 
common  occurrence  and  wide  distribution  in  eastern  Canada  and  the 
United  States  north  of  Tennessee. 

Fig.  1429. 

40  (41)     Shell  dextral,  much  depressed;  upper  surface  convex,  base  flattened; 

body-whorl  carinate;  lip  simple. 

Subgenus  Tropidiscus  Stein. 


A  single  spedes.  Planorbis   cultraius  Orb..  (Fig.  1430:  X  2),  of  this  (in 
America)  tropical  group  has  been  collected  in  Texas  and  Florida. 


Fic.  1430. 


41  (42)     Shell  small,  dextral;  periphery  carinated;  base  convex;  apertiure 

oblique;  lip  simple Subgenus  £ri^^f^/f5  Agassiz. 


A  group  of  small  spedes  of  general  distribution  through  the  Northern 
States  and  Canada.  All  of  our  spedes  belong  to  the  section  Menetus  H. 
&  A.  Adams,  of  which  the  type  is  Planorbis  opercularis  Gld.,  (Fig.  143 1; 
X  3)f  from  Cab'fomia. 


Fio.  143 z. 

42  (35)     Shell  small,  depressed;  body- whorl  rounded  or  obtusely  angulated; 

lip  simple Subgenus  GyratUus  Agassiz  .    .     43 

43  (44,  45)     Surface  spirally  striate  and  hispid.      .   .   .    Section  Gyraulus  s.s. 


A  few,  small  spedes,  not  uncommon  in  the  eastern  Northern  States 
and  Canada.  The  group  is  not  represented  on  the  Padfic  coast  Ex* 
ample,  Planorbis  kirsuius  Gld..  (Fig.  1432;  X  3). 


Fio.  X432. 
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U  (43,  45)     Surface  smooth  or  finely  striate Section  Torquis  DalL 

_  This  group  of  small  spedes  is  ot  general  distribution  from  the  Ai- 

^* sf^^g^'  }-^^  lantic  to  the  Pacific.    T3rpc  Planarlns  parous  Say,  (Fig.  1433;  X  4I/. 

flG.  1 133. 

45  (43,  44)     Shell  minute;  surface  costate.      .    .     Section  Armiger  Hartmann. 

The  typical  species  only,  Planorbis  crista  L.,  (Fig.  1434;  X  7).  repre- 
sents this  group  in  our  fauna  and  has  been  recorded  from  Maine  to  Illi- 
nois and  northward. 

Fig.  1434. 

46  (34)    Aperture  with  one  or  more  sets  of  laminae  or  teeth  behind  the  margin. 

Segmentina  Fleming. 

The  typical  Secmentinae  are  not  represented  in  our  fauna.  All  of  the 
American  species  belong  to  the  subgenus  Planorbula  Haldeman.  The  type 
S.  armigera  Say,  (Fig.  1435;  X  2)  is  common  in  the  northern  Eastern  States 

jpmgi^^^^^       and  Canada. 
^^^^^ 

Fig.  1435. 

47  (33)     Shell  spiral,  dextral,  flattened  above  and  convex  below;  body-whorl 

very  large Subfamily  Pompholiginae  .    .     48 

48  (49)     Shell  imperforate Pompholyx  Lea. 

^'^  ^~^      ^^^  Two  or  three  species  only  are  known  from  California.    Type,  P.  effusa 

yj      Lea.,  (Fig.  1436;  X  2}). 

Fig.  1436. 

49  (48)     Shell  deeply  umbilicate Carinifex  W.  G.  Binney. 

'V\\\^//  )  The  typical  species,  C.  newberryi  Lea.,  (Fig.  1437),  is  from  C&li- 

^*^— ''  -'  fomia. 

Fig.  1437. 

50  (53)    Shell  spiral,  sinistral.    Animal  sinistral;  tentacles  slender,  cylindrical. 

Family  Physidae  ...     51 
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51  (53)    Shell  with  body-whorl  usually  inflated.    Inner  edge  of  mantle  digitate 

or  lobed,  extending  partly  over  the  shell. 

Physa  Drapamaud. 

I T       The  species  of  this  genus  are  very  numerous  and  extremely  variable,  so  that 
^ '     many  more  spedes  have  been  described  than  really  exist.    The  Physae  are  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  the  majority  of  the  spedes  are  inhabitants  of  the 
Northern  States  and  Canada.    Example,  P.  gyrina  Say,  (Fig.  1438;  X  li). 

V.' 

Flo.  1438* 

52  (51)     Shell  slender,  elongated.     Inner  edge  of  mantle  simple,  not  extending 

over  the  shell Aplexa  Fleming. 

The  typical  spedes,  v4.  hypnorum  L.,  (Fig.  1439;  X  iJ),isdrcumboreal  and  has  a 

general  distribution  through  the  Northern  States  and  Canada  from  the  Atlantic 

\^<SJ/Jllf      to  the  Padhc. 

i 

Fig.  1439. 

Si  (23)     Shell  patelliform  or  depressed,  dextrally  spiral,  neritiform  or  planorbi- 

form.     Animal  sinistral  or  dextral;  tentacles  short,  blunt, 
cylindrical Family  Ancylidae  .    .     54 

Five  genera:  54,  59,  60,  61,  62. 

54  (59)     Shell  patelliform,  small,  thin;  apex  posterior,  slightly  inclined  to  one 

side Ancylus  Miiller  .    .     55 

55(58)    Apex  inclined  to  the  right Subgenus  ^  ncy/M^  s.s  .    .     56 

56  (57)     Apex  subacute,  radially  striate Section  Ferrissia  Walker. 

Numerous  spedes  and  of  general  distribution,  usually  found  adhering  to 
stones,  etc.,  in  running  water.    Type,  Ancylus  rivularis  Say,  (Fig.  1440;  X  3). 

Fig.  1440. 

57  (56)     Apex  depressed,  smooth Section  Laempex  Walker. 

^^  The  species  of  this  group  are  usually  found  in  quiet  water  and  are,  as 

''^^^^^  a  rule,  larger,  thinner,  and  more  depressed  than  the  Ferrissias.    Type, 

Ancylus  diaphanus  Hald.,  (Fig.  144 1;  X  2}). 
Fig.  144  X. 

58  (55)     Apex  inclined  to  the  left Subgenus  Acroloxus  Beck. 


Only  one  American  species,  Ancylus  nutUiUii  Hald.,  (Fig.  1442;  X  a), 
from  Oregon,  has  been  referred  to  this  group,  but  its  anatomy  is  un- 
known and  its  generic  position  is  very  doubtful. 
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59  (60)    Shell  large,  thick  and  solid;  apex  smooth Lanx  Clessin. 

This  genus  is  restricted  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  is  distinguished  by 
the  large  size  and  thick  solid  shells.     Tjrpe,  L.  newberryi  Lea.   (Fig. 
1443). 
Fig.  1443. 

60  (61)    Shell  ancyliform,  small,  thin,  with  a  septum  across  the  apical  portion 

of  the  interior Gundlachia  Pfeiffer. 

This  very  remarkable  and  peculiar  genus  has  a  general  but  very  local 
distribution  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Example,  G.  meekiana 
Stimp.,  (Fig.  1444;  X  6),  from  the  Eastern  States. 

Fig.  1444. 

61  (62)    Shell  small,  spiral,  dextral,  neritoid,  or  crepidula-like,  with  a  broad, 

thin,  columellar  plate  projecting  across  the  end  of  the  aper- 
ture next  to  the  spire Amphigyra  Pilsbry. 

^'^^ 

Only  a  single  species,  i4.  ahbamensis  Pils.,  (Fig.  1445;  X  xo),  from  the 
''<W////X/\       Coosa  River,  Alabama,  is  known. 

^^ 

k     ■ 

FlDri445. 

62  (54)    Shell  very  minute,  dextral,  spiral,  subdiscoidal;  columellar  margin 

broadly  dilated Neoplanorbis  Pilsbry. 

» 

l^'^   A^   J  ^^^  spedes  of  this  genus  have  been  recently  described  from  the  Coosa 

w/    /^  A>^  ^         River,  Alabama,  and  are  among  the  smallest  moUusks  known  in  our 

fauna.    Type.  N.  larUiUus  Pils.,  (Fig.  1446;  X  10). 

\] 

Fig.  1446. 

63  (2,  100)    Animal  operculate,  branchiferous  (except  Assimenia).    Radula 

with  seven  rows  of  teeth. 

Order  Pectinibranchiata.     .  Suborder  Taenioglossa  .    .     64 

Six  families:  64,  65,  66,  71,  72,  90. 

64  (65)    Shell  small,  spiral,  dextral,  conical;  operculum  spiral.    Animal  pul- 

moniferous Family  Assdceniidae. 

Only  a  single  genus Assimenia  Leach. 

n^ll  nil'^  '^^  Assimenias  live  in  brackish  water  in  the  upper  part  of  the  littoral  sooe. 

Is  Wv^^       ^^^  spedes  occur  on  the  Florida  keys  and  two  on  the  coast  of  California.    Ex- 
ample, A.  califomica  Tryon,  (Fig.  1447;  X  4)* 

ne.x447- 
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6$  (66)     Shell  laige,  globose-turbinate;  umbilicate;  operculum  coraeus,  con- 
centric   Animal  with  the  respiratory  chamber  divided  into 
two  parts,  one  being  the  lung  and  the  other  containing  a  gill. 
Family  Ampullariidae. 
Only  a  single  genua. AmpuUaria  Lamarck. 


The  AmpulUdu  e 
valcr  snails.  Two 
Georgia  and  Floridi 
Say,  (Fig.  1448). 


e  the  largeit  of  our  fnsh- 
Eiample,  A.  paltidosa 


66  (71)    Shell  of  moderate  size,  dextral,  turbinate,  imperforate,  or  subperforate; 
operculum  comeus.    Animal  branchiferous. 

Family  Viviparidae  .   ,    67 

Four  genen;  67,  68,  69,  70 


67  (68)  Shellratherthin;operculumconcentric,innermarginsimple.  Animal 
with  foot  of  moderate  size,  not  produced  beyond  the  snout. 
Teeth  of  the  radula  multicuspid.     .  .   Viviparus  Montfort. 


Several  ipedea  are  found  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and 
fcom  Ohio  and  Indiana  south  to  the  Gulf.  They  are 
usually  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Campelomac  by  the 
thinner  and  moie  globose  shells  and  convei  whnrb.  Ei< 
ample,  V.iMtrUitta^.  (Fig.  i449:XM^ 
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68(69)  Shell  thick  and  solid;  operculum  concentric,  inner  edge  simple.  Anim&l 
with  the  foot  very  large,  much  produced  beyond  the  snout. 
Teeth  of  the  radula  simple  or  ooly  minutely  crenulate. 

Campeloma  Rafinesque. 


This  genus  is  peculUr  to  Noith  America  and  the  aevenl 
apedes  are  usually  very  abundant,  when  Eound.  Though  norm- 
ally deitral,  sinislral  eiamples  are  nol  uncwnmon.  They  range 
from  the  Missis^ppi  Valley  east  In  the  Atlantic  and  Irom  IheSt. 
Lawrence  Valley  south  (o  the  Gulf.  Eiample.  C.  inAioIiria  Anth, 
(Fig.  i4So)- 


69  (70)     Shell  turreted;  operculum  with  a  subspiral  nucleus. 


70  (67)  Shell  (typically)  large,  solid,  imperforate;  spire  elevated;  operculum 
concentric,  with  the  inner  margin  reflected,  forming  an  ele- 
vated, marginal  fold Tulotoma  Haldeman. 


This  genus  is  pcculiai 
Alabama  River  and  its 

^.'^  f ype"  r"«a«n^ji 


mericn  and  is  restricted  to  the 

a  Alabama.      The  Iwo  leading 
ivy,  nodulous,  or  tuberculated 


71  {72)  Shell  small,  spiral,  dextral,  turbinate,  or  subdiscoidal;  aperture  entile, 
circiilar;  operculum  round,  multispiral.  No  basal  denticles 
on  the  central  tooth  of  the  radula,  .  Family  Valvatidae. 
Only  one  i;cnus VahaUi  MuUer. 
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72  (90)     Shell  small,  spiral,  dextral.     Central  tooth  of  the  radula  with  one  or 

more  basal  denticles.    .  .    .    Family  Amnicolidae  .    .      73 
Five  subfamiUes:  73,  74,  82,  88,  89. 

73  (74)     Operculum  calcareous,  concentric Subfamily  Bythininae. 

Only  one  genus Bythinia  Gray. 


A  single  European  spedes,  B.  tentaculata  L.,  (Fig.  1454;  X  2),  has  been  intro- 
duced by  commerce  from  the  Hudson  River,  along  the  line  of  the  Erie  Canal, 
and  into  the  Great  Lakes  as  far  west  as  Chicago. 


Fig.  1454. 

74  (82)     Operculum  corneus,  paucispiral.     Shell  thin;  columella  not  thickened. 

Foot  simple Subfamily  Amkicolinae  .    .     75 

Six  genera;  75,  77.  78,  79,  80,  81 . 

75  (76)     Shell  smooth,  usually  subglobose.     Central  tooth  of  the  radula  multi- 

cuspid, with  a  tongue-shaped  process  projecting  on  the  ante- 
rior surface  and  beyond  the  base  and  with  several  basal 
denticles Amnicola  Gould  and  Haldeman   . .     76 


Very  numerous  both  in  species  and  individuals.  In  shell  characters,  some  of 
the  more  elongate  spedes  approach  Paiudestrina,  but  as  a  rule  the  shell  is  more 
globose,  with  a  shorter  spire.    Type,  A.  limosa  Say,  (Fig.  1455;  X  4). 


Fio.  1455. 
76  Radula  more  minute  and  the  denticulations  of  the  cusps  of  the  teeth 

finer  and  sharper Subgenus  Cincinnatia  Pilsbry. 


This  subdivision  is  based  wholly  on  the  character  of  the  lingual  teeth.  The 
shell  characters  are  those  of  Amnicola.  Type,  Amnicola  cincinnatiensis  Anth., 
(Fig.  1456;  X  2i). 


Fig.  X456. 

77  (78)     Shell  similar  to  Amnicola,  but  more  slender  and  elongated.     Central 

tooth  of  the  radula  with  but  one  basal  denticle  on  each  side 
and  without  the  tongue-shaped  process. 

Paiudestrina  Orbigny. 

The  species  of  this  genus  are  numerous  and  range  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific.    Example,  P.  nickliniana  Lea,  (Fig.    1457;  X  6). 

Fig.  1457. 

78  (77)     Shell  elongated,  turreted,  longitudinally  ribbed  or  plicate. 

Tryonia  Stimpson. 


The  type  and  only  species,  T.  clathrata  Stimp.,  (Fig.  1458;  X  2I),  is  foimd  fossil 
in  southern  California  and  living  in  Nevada. 


Fio.  1458. 
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79  (So)    Shell  elongated,  strongly  carinated  on  the  periphery. 

Pyrgtdopsis  Call  and  Pilsbry. 


The  tjrpica]  species,  P.  nevodensis  Steams  (Fig.  1459;  X  3),  is  from  Nevada.  Othen 
have  been  described  from  the  Mississippi  and  Temiessee  vall^s. 


Fig.  1459. 


80  (81)    Shell  ovate-conic;  whorls  shouldered  and  usually  coronated  with 

spines Potamopyrgus  Stimpson. 


Two  species  from  Florida  and  Texas,  respectively,  are  represented  in  our 
faima.  Typically  spinose,  all  the  species  are  dimorphic,  having  both  an  angu- 
late,  spinose  form  and  a  smooth,  ecarinate  one.  Example,  P,  coranaius  Pfr. 
(Fig.  1460;  X  3l). 


Flo.  1460. 


81  (75)    Shell  subpyramidal,  rather  solid,  smooth;  body-whorl  subangulated 

at  the  periphery.   .    .    .     Littoridina  Eydoux  and  Souleyet. 


A  South  American  genus.     A  single  species  from  Florida,  L.  numroetuis, 
Fifld.  (Fig.  1461;  X  7),  has  been  doubtfully  assigned  to  it. 


Flo.  146Z. 

82  (88)    Shell  with  a  large  body- whorl  and  short  spire;  columella  usually 

callously  thickened;  operculum  comeus,  subspiral.  Foot 
simple.  Central  tooth  of  the  radula  with  several  basal 
denticles Subfamily  Lythoolyphinae  .   .     83 

Five  genera:  83,  84,  85,  86,  87. 

83  (84)     Shell  depressed-conic;  base  concave,  widely  and  deeply  umbilicated. 

Cochliopa  Stimpson* 


A  Central  American  genus,  of  which  one  species,  C.  riograndensis  P.  and 
F.  (Fig.  1462;  X  6),  has  been  found  in  Texas  and  another  (doubtfully)  in 
California. 


Fig.  X463. 


84  (85)     Shell  minute,  globose-turbinate,  narrowly  but  deeply  umbilicated; 

columellar  lip  thin;  operculum  comeus,  paucispiral;  nuclear 
whorls  large,  slowly  and  regularly  increasing. 

Clappia  Walker. 

Only  a  single  species,  C.  dappii  Walker  (Fig.  146,^;  X6i),  from  the  Coosa 
River,  Alabama,  is  known.  It  somewhat  resembles  Samatogyrus  in  shape, 
but  can  be  easily  distinguished  by  its  deep  umbilicus  and  peculiar  operculuoL 

Fio.  Z463. 
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85  (86)    Shell  obliquely  ovate,  thick,  solid,  imperforate;  columella  flattened 

and  calloused;  lip  sinuous,  effuse,  and  projecting  anteriorly. 
Verge  winged Fluminkola  Stimpson. 

A  characteristic  west  coast  genus.  In  shell  characters,  it  is  quite  simi- 
lar to  SomaiogyruSf  but  differs  radically  in  anatomical  details  and  is  widely 
separated  in  range.    Type,  F.  nuUaUiana  Lea  (Fig.  1464;  X  a). 

Fid.  X464. 

86  (87)     Shell  usually  thick  and  solid,  imperforate  or  narrowly  perforate; 

body- whorl  large;  columella  callously  thickened;  spire  usu- 
jfQ^  ally  short;  aperture  very  oblique,  lip  projecting  above;  oper- 

/fTv  ^  culum  subspiral,  nuclear  whorls  small,  rapidly  increasing. 

Vv^^''^  ^^^^''^^^sy^^^  Gill. 

^*^[^         1  A  group  of  small  spedes  found,  mainly,  south  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the 

\^^^y  Mississippi.    The  thickened  columella  is  characteristic  and  enables  the  spedes 

-,  J^*-^  to  be  easily  separated  from  the  assodated  genera.     Example,  S,  subglobosus 

Fig.  146s.  Say  (Fig.  146s;  X  2). 

87  (86)     Shell  not  very  thick,  imperforate;  body- whorl  large;  spire  short; 

peritreme  continuous  in  the  same  plane;  columdla  scarcely 
thickened.     Verge  simple Gillia  Stimpson. 

^\ASN  J(^^^^        This  genus  is  restricted  to  the  Atlantic  coast  states,  ranging  from  New  Jcr- 
^^^^^       ]    sey  to  South  Carolina.    Type,  G.  altilis  Lea  (Fig.  1466;  X  2). 

Fio.  X466. 

88  (89)    Shell  as  in  Amnicolinae,  very  small;  operculum  circular,  multispiral. 

Foot  simple Subfamily  Lyogyrinae. 

Only  one  genus Lyogyrus  Gill. 

ill*'  1 

^v^i^^^S         A  peculiar  genus  of  minute  spedes  restricted  to  the  Atlantic  ooast  states. 
^^■^     ^     Eanly  distinguished  by  its  operculum.    Type,  L.  impoideus  Gld.  (Fig.  1467;  X6). 

Fio.  1467. 

89  (88)     Shell  elevated,  turreted;  operculum  subspiral.    Foot  divided  by  a 

transverse  sulcus Subfamily  Pomatiopsinae. 

^  Only  one  genus Pamatiopsis  Tryon. 

/^UVjjj)  The  spedes  of  this  group  are  terrestrial  or  rather  semiamphibious  in  habit, 

/Wtv^         being  always  found  near  but  not  in  the  water.     The  divided  foot  is  very  pe- 
I A  \VU^         culiar.     The  animal,  aided  by  its  long  snout,  progresses  by  a  series  of  steps. 

Fig.  1468. 

90  (72)     Shell  dextral,  spiral,  thick,  solid,  globose,  or  elongated;  operculun. 

corneus,  subspiral.    Animal  without  an  external  verge.   Cen- 
tral tooth  of  the  radula  without  basal  denticles. 

Family  Pleuroceratidae  .  .    91 
Seven  genera:  91, 92,  94,  95.  97>  98,  99* 
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01  (qi)    Shell  large  TusiFonn;  base  of  aperture  prolonged  ii 


ga  (94)     Shell  globose-co 


ic;  columella  callouslj'  thickened  above  and  below; 
shortly  channeled  below. 

Lithasia  Haledman  .    .     05 


Shell  similar  to  LUkasia,  but  \ 


i,  wbicfa  eiteod  u  far 
liana,  the  group  is  restricted  to  Ken- 
Type,  L.  fcnicHiala  Con.  (Fig.  147c)- 


ith  the  basal  canal  moi 
Section  Angitrex 


3  Lilhasia  with  Jo.      Type,  LilhaiU   i 


94  (95)     Shell  obovate.  thick,  solid;  spire  short;  body-whorl  large;  columella 
callously  thickened  above,  incurved  below  and  subtruncate. 
Eurycadon  Lea, 
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95  (97)  Sbell  elongated,  conic,  or  cerithifonn;  aperture  subrhomboidal,  pro- 
longed into  a  short  canal  below;  columella  twisted,  not 
callously  thickened.    .   .    .     PUurocera  Rafinesque  .    .     g6 


Exceedingly  abuodant  and  of  great  variety.  Numerous  spedes  bave 
been  described  from  tbe  rivers  of  Kentucky.  Tennessee,  and  Alabama.  A 
few  spedes  e:ctend  north  to  tbe  Great  Lakes  and  west  lo  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  The  apedea  var^  greatly  in  tonloot,  rangiDg  Irom  loog,  slender, 
and  rather  thia  to  Urge,  heavy,  and  broadly  conic.  Example,  P.  cvnaiicu- 
lalumSiy  (Fig.  1473). 


Shell  smooth;  spire  obtusely  conical;  body-whorl  subcylindrical;  aper- 
ture subquadrate;  columella  thickened  below,  twisted  and 
drawn  back,  base  subcana lieu) ate;  lip  very  sinuous. 

Section  Strephobasis  Lea. 


Shell  ovate-conic  to  elongate;  smooth,  plicate,  striate,  or  tuberciUate; 
aperture  subrhomboidal,  subangular  at  the  base,  but  not 
canaliculate;  columella  simple,  smooth.   .    .    Goniobasis  Lea. 


This  genus  comprises  about  three-Bfths  of  ail  the  spedes  of  the  family 
and  is  enormously  developed  in  the  rivcr«  of  Tennessee  and  Alabama.  A 
few  spedes  eilend  north  lo  the  St-  Lawrence  Valley  and  west  to  Texas  and 
the  western  tributaries  ot  the  Mississippi,  A  small  group  of  spedes  is  also 
found  on  the  PadGc  coast  and  is  the  only  genus  of  the  family  represented  in 
that  region.     Example,  G.  vUiinica  Gmd.  (Fig.  1475).  from  tbe  Atlantic 


8  (99)     Shell  conical  or  globose-ovate;  aperture  with  a  slit  along  the  suture, 
entire  below Gyroloma  Shuttlcworth. 


This  remarkable  genus  is  confined  lo  the  Coosa  River,  Alabama,  where 
it  is  represented  by  a  considerahle  number  of  described  spedes.  Tbe 
sutural  slit  is  characteristic  and  is  either  direct,  narrow,  and  deep,  or  ob- 
Lque,  short,  and  wide.     Eiample,  G,  iemtiiinii  Lea  (Fig   1476). 
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99  (91)    Shell  thick,  solid,  subglobose,  with  a  very  short  spire,  or  thinner  and 

conioii;  aperture  ovsd  or  subcircular,  entire  below;  columella 
callously  thickened Anculosa  Say. 

This  group  differs  from  all  of  the  genera  of  the  family  by  the  entire  aperture. 
The  heavy,  subglobose  spedes  range  from  the  Ohio  River  south  into  Alabama  and 
Georgia  but  are  not  found  in  the  northern  Atlantic  States  nor  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  The  thin,  conical  spedes  are  characteristic  of  the  Atlantic  drainage 
from  Ne^  York  southward.    Type,  A,  praerosa  Say  (Fig.  1477). 


xoo  (2,  63) 


Radula  with  numerous  rows  of  teeth,  consisting  of  a  central 
tooth,  2-5  laterals,  and  numerous  marginals  arranged  like  the 
sticks  of  a  fan. 

Order  Aspidobranchia     .    .     Suborder  Rhipidoglossa. 
Represented  by  a  single  family.  .    .     Neritidae     .    .   lox 


xoz  (102) 


Fta.1478* 


Shell  globose,  imp>erforate,  very  thick  and  solid;  ap>erture  semi- 
ovate,  columellar  region  expanded,  flattened,  and  thick- 
ened; operculum  calcareous,  edge  with  projecting  processes 
(apophyses),  articulating  with  the  columella. 

Neritina  Lamarck. 

A  few  spedes  of  this  characteristic  tropical  genus  are  found  in  the  fresh  and 
tMrackiah  waters  of  Florida  and  the  Gulf  coast.  Example,  N.  redivata  Say  (Fig. 
1478). 


X02  (lOl) 


Shell  small,  thin,  comeus;  columella  concavely  flattened,  calloused; 
operculum  comeus,  paucispiral,  without  apophyses. 

Lepyrium  Dall. 


This  genus  was  created  for  a  single  small  spedes,  known  only  from  the 
Coosa  and  Cahawba  rivers  in  Alabama  and  is  peculiar  in  the  character  of 
the  operculum.    Type,  L.  shawalteri  Lea  (Fig.  1479;  X  3*)- 


F^o.  1479. 

103  (i)     Animal  acephalous.     Shell  consisting  of  two  opposing,  symmetrical 

valves  united  by  a  ligament.   Class  Lamellibranchia  .   .   104 

Represented  by  a  single  order,  Eulamellibranchia     .    .  104 
Seven  families:  105,  106,  166,  167,  173,  174;  in  two  groups:  104,  165. 


X04  (165)     Shell  equivalve;  interior  nacreous;  ligament  external;  hinge  with 

or  without  teeth,  but  never  with  true  cardinal  teeth;  when 
present,  the  modified  anterior  lateral  teeth  are  known  as 
pseudocardinals  and  the  posterior  teeth  as  laterals.  .   .     105 
Two  faoulies:  105, 106. 
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105  (106)     Shell  elongated,  laterally  compressed;  hinge  with  usually  only 

pseudocardinala;  laterals,  when  present,  very  obscure,  CilJa 
without  water  tubes  and  with  scattered  interlamellar  con- 
nections, which  in  certain  places  form  irregular  diagonal  rows. 
Family  Masgabitanidae. 
Only  one  genus Margaritana  Schumacher. 


The  typical  spedes.  M.marearilifcraL.  (Fig.  i^SoiXI),  is  drcumboreal,  but  io  this  couotty  is 
fouDd  only  in  the  northern  Atlantic  aad  Pacific  states,  being  unknown,  with  one  possible  act-p- 
tioD,  ftotn  the  whole  inteiior  poition  of  the  continent.  Another  spedes  is  (ound  in  the  Ten- 
nessee and  Ohio  drsiusge  systems,  and  two  more  have  been  described  (mm  the  Gulf  diaiiu^. 


106  (los)     Shell  subcircular,  oval,  subtiiangular,  or  elongated;  hinge  edentuloiu 
or  with  pseudocardinals  only  or  with  both  pseudocardinala 
and  laterals.     Gills  with  water  tubes  and  tiistinct,  contin- 
uous interlamellar  septa,  running  i>arallel  to  the  filaments. 
Family  Unionida£  .    .     107 


107  (121,  140)  Marsupium  formed  by  all  four  gills  or  by  the  outer  gills  only; 
edge  of  marsupium  always  sharp  and  not  distending;  water 
tubes  simple  in  the  gravid  female. 

Subfamily  Unionina£  .   .     108 


108  (113)  All  four  gills  serving  as  marsupia.  Shell  alike  in  both  sexes,  tri- 
angular, quadrate  or  rhomboidal,  solid,  inflated,  beaks 
usually  prominent,  sculptured  with  a  few  coarse,  subparallel 
ridges,  which  are  inflated  where  they  cross  the  posterior 
ridge;  posterior  ridge  ordinarily  well  developed;  hinge  com- 
plete, with  strong  teeth;  hinge  plate  wide;  beak  cavities  deep 
and  compressed.     ....     Quadmia  Rafinesque  .    .     109 


jr  sections:  log,  t: 


.  Hi,  i: 
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[og  (no)    Surface  plicate Section  Crenodonta  Schluter, 

The  spedes  of  this  i 
tmang  tht  largest  and  h 
Ihe  SouChetn  Sutcs  (r 
e.  the  headwalt 


dninue.  tl 


.  characterized  by  the  heavy,  plicate  sculpture  of  the  valves,  ate 
St  u[  the  Ameriam  Unionidae.  Tbey  are  very  abundant  tfaioughout 
leorgia  to  Texas.  Two  spedes  range  notth  into  the  St.  Lawrence 
the  Missi&sip^.  and  to  Lalie  Wiooip^.     Type,  Quadrida  plicaia 


no  (in)  Surface  pustulose,  with  a  radial  furrow  above  the  posterior  ridge, 
usually  painted  with  triangular  spots  or  chevron -shaped 
lines Section  Quadrida  a.s. 

The  typical  spedes,  Q.  cylindrica  Say  (Fig.  148:;  Xi),  ranges  through  the  entire  (Hiio, 
Cumberland,  and  Tennessee  river  systems  and  west  to  Artansas.  A  (ew  other,  less  elongated, 
ipedes  are  found  in  Tennessee  and  Alabama. 
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HI  (iia)     Surface  pustiilose;  no  radial  furrow  above  the  posterior  ridge; 
uaicolored  or  rayed,  never  painted  as  in  Quadrula  s.s. 

Section  Theiiderma  Swainson. 

This  section  comprises  three  wdt-maited  groups:  first,  that  of  Ihe  typical  spedes.  Quadrula 
hclirymtisii  Lea  (Fig.  iittj),  having  a  quadrate  or  rhomboid  shell  with  a  wide,  jhalloir  radial 
farrow  in  (ront  of  [he  posterior  ridge;  second,  tliat  of  Q.  puslulosa  Lea,  with  a  rounded,  quad- 
rtte  shell  with  no  radial  furrow:  third,  two  small  species  from  Georgia  and  Florida,  rounded- 
rhomboid  in  shape,  without  the  furrow  and  with  the  suriace  covered  with  EJgzag  corrugations. 
Most  of  the  species  are  found  only  in  the  Southern  Stales,  but  the  first  two  groups  have  lepro- 
■entatives  ranging  north  to  Michigan  and  Minnesota. 


(log)     Surface  smooth. Section  Fusconaia  Simpson. 


While  the  majority  of  the  species  of  thia 
section  ate  louod  in  the  Southern  States,  it  is 
~-"  represented  as  far  north  as  Michigan  and 
upper  Mississippi.    Type,  Quadndii  un- 


IDC  upper  Mississippi. 
dala  Bar.  (Fig.  14S4). 
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115  (114)  AU  four  gSls  serving  as  marsupia.  SheU  large,  solid,  rhomboid, 
truncated  posteriorly  in  the  male,  elongated,  with  a  strong 
posterior  ridge,  sexes  dissimilar  in  shape,  the  posterior  region 
being  rounded  and  subcompresscd  in  the  female ;  hinge  com- 
plete; surface  pustulose,  except  on  the  extended  portion  of 
the  female Triligonia  Agas^z. 

■amoa  in  the  MiamasiiqB  dnunigs  and 
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114  (115)  Outer  fpUs  only  serving  as  marsupia.  Shell  rounded;  beaks  sculp- 
lured  with  numerous  fine  irregular  comiKationsi  hinge  com- 
plete; nacre  violet flo/anrfaria  Rafinesque. 

The  type,  R,  lubtrculala  Raf.  (Fig.  1486).  ranges  from  aouthem  Michigan  through  (he  Ohio, 
-•■ __j  Mississippi  systems,  south  to  Tenia.     Another  spedes  ranges  from  Kenlucky 


lis  (117)  Outer  gills  only  serving  as  marsupia.  Shell  alike  in  both  sexes; 
triangular  to  rhomboid,  usually  with  a  prominent  umbonal 
region;  beaks  at  or  near  the  anterior  end;  beak  cavities  ^lal- 
low;  hinge  complete;  surface  smooth,  brown  to  yellow, 
usually  not  very  dark,  frequently  rayed. 

Pleurobema  R&Baesqxxe  .    .     116 


This  is  a  large  group,  of  which 
more  than  seveaty  spedes  aie 
known.  With  the  eiception  of  a 
few  spedes  found  in  the  Ohio  and 
Misaisai^i  drainage,  it  Is  confined 

States  from  Tennessee  and  Georgia 
to  the  MississipiM.  The  shells  of 
this  genus  are  easily  distinguished 
from  the  Quadrulae.  which  they 
often  resemble  by  the  unifonnb' 
riuJlow  beak  cavities.  Type,  F. 
dan  Lam.  (Fig.  [4S7). 
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Shell  large,  irregularly  oval    inflated    surface  with  a  number  of 
large,  scattered  tubercles  Scclion  Pktkobasus  Sunpson. 


Tbe  type,  PUuniema  atSBphm  Green  ^Fig 


Fia.i4SS. 


117  (loS)     Outer  gills  only  serving  as  marsupia.     Shell  alike  in  both  sexes; 

ovate  to  elongate,  rounded  in  front,  pointed  or  biangulate 
behind;  beaks  nearer  to  the  middle  than  to  the  anterior  end; 
hinge  complete;  surface  usually  smooth,  dark  brown  to  black, 
often  iDdislinctly  rayed f/nio  Retzius  .    .     118 

118  (119,  120)     Shell  elongated,  rhomboid  or  oval,  more  or  less  biangulated 

behind;  surface  smooth  or  feebly  corrugated;  beak  sculpture 
consisting  of  a  few  rather  strong  ridges,  which  are  nearly 
parallel  to  the  growth  lines  or  slightly  double -looped. 

Section  FMiptio  Rafinesque. 

The  typical  section  of  this  genus  is  restricted  to  the  Old  World.  The  section  Eiliplio  is  the 
inijest  group  of  Unionidae  represented  in  our  fauna.  More  than  ninety  spedeaare  recogi^zcd. 
The  metropolis  of  the  genus  is  in  the  Soulheastero  Stales,  but  representatives  are  found  in  all 
■A  tlie  Eastern,  Southern,  and  Central  States.     Type,  Unio  crastidcni  Lam.  (Fig.  14S9;  x  )). 
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119(118,  i;o)     Shell  spinose Section  CanfA>r>a  Swainsoo 

Ik  J, 


The  [y|uca]  and  only  ipedea, 
"B  spinoms  Lea  (Fig.  1490: 
I,  is  conhaed  lo  Ihe  Altamaha 
cr,  Georgia,  and  is  one  o[  the 
t  lemarkable  ITnios  knowa. 
the  extraordinary  develop- 
'    '  the  spines,  it  is  unique. 


The  (>pcal  spedes,  fnto  Itttalatmua 


Fio  KB  I 

131  (107   140)     Marsupium  formed  by  the  entire  outer  gills,  distending  trans- 

versely when  charged  water  lubes  in  the  gravid  female 
divided  longitudinally  into  three  tubes,  of  which  only  the 
center  one  is  used  as  an  ovisac.  Hinge  rarely  complete,  the 
Literals  or  both  the  pseudocardinals  and  laterals  being  often 
enlirely  wanting;  sexual  differences  in  the  shell  very  rarely 
present  Subfamily  \nodonti\ae  .    .     iii 

Etevengenera    111    133    114    laj    116   ^2^    ij8  ijg    ijo   JJ4    I39 

132  (113)     Hinge  with  lateral  teeth  wanting  and  only  rudimentary  pseudo- 

cardinals  beak  culpture  consisting  of  a  few  strong,  con- 
centric ridges  Ovisac  of  each  water  tube  subdivided  into 
a  number  of  compartments  running  crosswise  to  the  gill. 

SlTophitus  Rafinesque. 


Only  a  few  speaes  are  known,  niost 
of  (hem  coming  Irom  the  Southesit- 
em  States  The  speaes  figured,  5. 
edtntalus  Say  IFig  i+pj  Xl),  has  a 
wide  ran^e  from  New  England  to 
North  Carolina  and  west  to  Minne- 
sota anil  Tennessee 
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113  (114)  Shell  thin;  hinge  edentulous;  beak  sculpture  consisting  of  severml 
more  or  less  doubly-looped  parallel  ridges,  often  slightly  nod- 
ulous on  the  loops Anodonta  Lamarck. 

Tbis  geoui  is  the  only  one  of  the  Nixth  Americaa  Naiades  that  has  a  geaenl  diitributioa 

from  tbc  Atlantic  to  the  Padfic.     Numenus  spedes  are  recognized.     They  are  easily  diMin- 

cuished  by  the  edentulous  hinge  and  double  loop  oi  the  beak  sculpture.    FtampU  4 .  jroadH 

Say  (Fig.  uw;  X  i). 


134  (135)     Shell  smooth,  elongated,  rather  thin,  inequilateral,  compressed; 
epidermis  shining,  often  rayed;  a  single,  imperfect  pseudo- 
cardinal  in  each  valve  and  sometimes  vestiges  of  laterals. 
Lastena  Rafinesque. 


Only  a  single  spedei  Is 
known.  L.  tola  Raf.  (Fig. 
MM ;  X  I),  and  is  found  in  the 
Ohio.  Cumberland,  and  Ten- 


126)  Shell  smooth,  elongated,  subtriangular,  with  usually  a  high,  sharp 
posterior  ridge;  hinge  with  a  rudimentary  pseudocardinal 
and  lateral  in  each  valve Gonidea  Conrad. 


This  genus,  represented 
by  a  single  spedes.  G.  ait- 

(ufoAj  Lea  (Fig.  I49S1X|), 
as  usually  (ound,  is  remaii- 
able  for  the  sharp  postetior 


flattened   posterior  region. 


coast  spedes  and  ranga 
irom  central  California 
north  to  Briti^  Columlna, 
and  east  to  Idaho. 
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ia6  (137)     Shell  smooth,  elliptical;  hinge  edentulous;  beak  sculpture  o 

of  a  few  fine,  coucentric  ridges.  .   .     Anodonloidei  Simpson. 


Tfae  type,  A.  fynusaciana 
Lea  (Fig,   1496;  x  1),  U  ol 

Gienl  distributian  in  the  St. 
meoce,  Ohio,  and  Mi$- 
siiaiplH  dnunige  aieaa.  The 
amcenuic  undulations  of  the 
betkiue  duncteristic 


137  (118)  Shell  small,  solid,  thick  in  front,  with  two  radial  ridges  extending 
from  the  beaks  to  the  biangulated  posterior  end.  Pseudo- 
cardinab  solid;  laterals  wanting.    ....     Pegias  Simpson. 


8  (129)    Shell  large,  Inflated,  subrhomboidal,  with  two  radiating  rows  of 

knobs;  beak  sculpture  coarse,  continuous  with  that  of  the 
surface  which  consists  of  oblique  folds  and  wrinkles;  pseudo- 
cardinals  large;  laterals  short  and  blurred. 

Arcidens  Simpson. 
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X3Q  (ijo)  Shell  large,  solid,  inflated,  subrotund:  beak  sculpture  weak,  tMt 
continuous  with  the  surface  sculpture,  which  consists  of 
obLque  folds;  hinge  strong  and  complete. 

Arkamia  Ortmann  and  Walker. 


130  (134)     SheUelliptic-rhomboid,compressed;  pseudocardinak  well  developed; 

laterals  more  or  less  imperfect  or  subobsolete. 

Sympkynota  Lea  .   .     131 

131  (132, 133)     Shell  smooth,  shining,  rayed;  teeth  delicate;  laterals  moderately 

developed Subgenus  Sympkynola  s.s. 


w  York  to  South  CaioUoa  and  in 


A' 


>33  (13I1  133)     Shell  subrhomboid,  compressed,  posterior  slope  cxtmigated; 
lateral  teeth  subobsolete.     Subgenus  Lasmigona  Rafinesque. 


155  (i3ii  132)     Shell  large    ovate  rhomboid    subcompressed   smooth;  binge 
very  heav>    lateral  teeth  imperfectly  developed 

Subgenus  Plerosygna  Rafinesque. 


134  (139)  Shell  rhomboidal,  inflated,  with  a  well-4eveloped  posterior  ridge; 
pseudocardinals  well  developed;  laterals  subobsolete  01 
wanting AlasmidmUa  Say  .   .     135 

Four  subgenera;  135,  136,  IJ7,  ij8. 
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135  (i3<^)  SbeU  ovate- rhomboid,  solid,  inflated^  beak  sculpture  very  coarse 
and  Keavy;  pseudocardiaab  large,  solid;  laterab  very  im- 
periect  oc  wanting Subgenus  AlasmidcnM  s.s. 


The  type  and  only  sptdes,  A.  ladiiiatc 
Say  (Fig.  isof:  X  I),  is  1  characteristic  sbdl 
ol  tin  Atlantic  sUies  south  to  North  Caro- 
lina, but  is  not  found  west  of  ceotnl  New 
Yotfc. 


>3<i  (137)    Shell  small,  decidedly  rhomboid;  beak  sculpture  slightly  rorrugated; 
tcL-th  compressed Subgenus  Pressodon  Simpson. 

The  typical  spedes.  Alaimulont.i  lalitvla  Lea  {Fig.  1504), 
has  a  wide  distribution  throuKb  the  Northem  States  from  the 
Mississippi  eastward.  Several  other  spedes  occur  in  the 
Atlantic  and  Southeastern  Slates.  One  spedes.  A.  (oUilM 
Con.,  is  remarkable  lor  having  one  or  more  small  qxnei 


157  (13S)     Shell  elongated,  rhomboid,  inflated,  posterior  slope  slightly  cotni* 
gated;  pseudocardinals  imperfect;  laterals  wanting. 

Subgenus  Rugifera  Simpson. 

tht  type,  Alaimidimla  maigiiiala  Say  (Fig.  1  so?),  ranges  from  New  York  and  South  Caio- 
lina  west  to  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Another  spedes  is  fouad  only  in  the  Tconctscc  and  Cum- 
betland  river  systems. 
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138  (135)  Shell  thin,  triangular,  greatly  iaflated,  with  a  high,  shaip  posterior 
ridge;  pseudocardinals  compressed,  reSexed;  laterals  want- 
ing  Subgenus  BuUella  Simpson. 

, posed  of  two  very  peculiar  spi 

Type,  Alainado»ta  atcala  Lea  (Pig.  1506;  x  *)■ 


159(133}  Shell  small,  thin,  elongate-elliptical;  beak  sculpture  consisting  of 
fine  parallel  ridges,  looped  up  in  the  middle;  a  high,  icreguJar, 
compressed  pseudocardinal  in  each  valve;  laterals  nearly 
or  quite  lackmg Hemilaslma  Agassiz. 


The  type  and  only  species,  R.  ambitua  Say 


(tiR.  1S07).  occurs  in  the  Uhio  nvetsyslen 
ranging  north  to  Michigan,  west  to  lowt 
south  to  Arkansas,  and  east  to  Teuoesiee. 


140  (107,  i3i)     Marsupium  formed  from  the  outer  gill  alone  and  usually  from 

the  posterior  portion  only;  edge  of  marsupium,  when  charged, 
distending  and  bulging  out  beyond  the  original  edge  of  the 
gill;  water  tubes  simple  in  the  gravid  female.  Hinge  com- 
pete; male  and  female  shells  usually  quite  different. 

Subfamily  Laupsilinae  .    .     141 
Twelve  genera:  141,  146,  isr,  i;i,  15J,  156,  ijg,  160,  161,  161,  163,  t&f. 
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141  (146)  Male  and  female  shells  different;  female  shell  with  a  decided  infla- 
tioD  in  the  post-basal  region,  which  is  thinner  than  the  rest 
of  the  shell,  of  different  texture,  often  toothed,  and  usually 
radiately  sculptured;  hinge  complete;  marsupium  occupying 
the  posterior  part  of  the  gill  only. 

TrunciUa  Rafinesque  .   .     143 

Four  subgenera:  14:,  14J,  144,  145. 


143  (143)     Male  shell  smooth,  no  radial  groove  in  front  of  the  posterior  ridge. 

Female  with  a  high  posterior  ridge,  posterior  slope,  flattened. 

Subgenus  TrundUa  s.s. 


143  (144)  Male  shell  with  a  wide,  radiating,  shallow  depresMon  in  front  of  the 
posterior  ridge.  Female  with  a  small,  rounded,  well-defined 
radial  post-basal  swelling.   .    .  Subgenus  ScaUnaria  Agassiz. 
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144  (145)  Male  shell  with  a  posterior  and  central  radiating  ridge  with  a 
furrow  between.  Female  with  a  greatly  produced  inflation 
a  little  behind  the  center  of  the  base. 

Subgenus  Dysnomia  Agassis. 

.  „ I  and  is  reprcMnted  by  three  specie* 

Type,  Trunciila  fuliola  Hild.  (Fig.  ijio; 


I4S  (14a)     Male  shell  with  a  wide,  shallow,  radiating  depres^on  in  front  of 
the  posterior  ridge.     Fetnale  with  a  rounded,   foliaceous 

swelling  at  the  posterior  base.    .    .    Subgenus  Pitea  Simpson. 


146  (151)  Male  and  female  shell  different.  Shell  ovate  to  elliptical,  smooth; 
hinge  complete.  Female  shell  more  or  less  expanded  in 
the  post-basal  region,  but  the  eicpansion  does  not  tUfier  in 
texture  from  the  rest  of  the  shell.  Marsuplum  occupying 
the  posterior  part  of  the  outer  gill. 

Lampsiiis  Rafinesque  .    .     147 
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147  (150)     Beak  sculpture  consisting  of  coarse  parallel  ridges,  scarcely  looped 
or  fine  and  doubly  looped. 

Subgenus  LiimpsUis  s^s.  .    .     148 


148  (149)  Shell  often  very  large,  usually  rather  thin,  inflated,  shining,  fre- 
quently rayed.  Beak  sculpture  consisting  of  coarse  p^allel 
ridges,  scarcely  looped Section  Lamptilis  && 
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149  (148)    Shell  oval  to  oblong;  beak  sculpture  cons'isting  of  fine,  doubly 
looped  ridges Section  Eurynia  Rafinesciue. 


general  distribution  from  Manitoba  to  TciU  uhI 


150  (147)  Shell  small,  inflated,  oval  to  obovate;  male  usually  more  or  less 
pointed  posteriorly;  female  truncated  obliquely  on  the  post- 
basc;  beak  sculpture  consisting  of  ratlier  strong  concentric 
ridges Subgenus  Carunadina  Simpson. 


A  well-marked  group  ol  fjnall,  dark-cobreH  «pedes  ca^ly 
sculpture.  Most  of  the  sped»  are  confined  to  Ihe  Southerr 
two  or  tbree  range  Dorth  to  lUinoia  and  southern  Michiga 
(FiR.  ISI4:  X  (). 


lialinguisbed  by  the  peculiar  tieall 
Slatn  from  Georgia  to  Texas,  but 
.    Type,  Lampiiiis  Uzasmsis  Lea 
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151  (152)  Male  and  female  shells  alike.  Whole  outer  gill  serving  as  marau- 
pium,  its  edge  thrown  into  a  number  of  folds.  Shell  elon- 
gate-triangular, solid  and  thick;  hinge  complete;  hinge  plate 
wide  and  flat Ptychobranchus  Simpson, 


^S'  (153)  ^^^^  <*ii<l  female  shells  alike.  Marsupium  occupying  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  outer  gill  and,  when  fully  developed,  folded. 
Shell  solid,  round-triangular;  hinge  complete;  hinge  plate 
wide  and  Hat;  surface  sculptured  by  irregular  ridges  and 
humps,  painted  with  undulating,  radiating,  broken  hair- 
lines or  maculations Dromus  Simpson. 

Only  two  spedes  a.re  known,  both  from  the  Tenaessee  and  Cumberlaad  river  systems.    TVpe, 
D.  dnmai  Lea  (Fig.  i.ii6:Xl). 


153  Usf>)  Male  and  female  shells  different,  the  latter  being  slightly  inflated 
in  the  post-basal  region.  Shell  short  oval,  rounded,  or  retuae. 
Marsupium  occupying  the  posterior  portion  of  the  outer 
gills  and  projecting  far  below  the  rest  of  the  branchiae, 
dolabriform  or  kidney-shaped.    Obovarttj  Rafinesque  .    .   154 
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154  (155)    Shdl  retrorse  to  short  oval;  beaks  high  and  central. 

Subgenus  Obovaria  s.s. 

A  small  group  o(  spedes  mostly  found  in  tbe  Southern  Slates  (rom  Akbuna  to  Ariunau. 
The  type.  O.  rrtusa  L^m.  (Fig.  1517),  occurs  in  the  Ohio.  Teruiesaee,  and  Cumbeitand  lyitemi, 
~  ~  '        ' '  1  ranges  north  to  southern  Midiigui. 


155  (154)    Shell  eUiptical;  beaks  anterior.  .   .     Subgenus  Pseudoon  Simpson. 

Two  spedes  OBily.    The  type,  Obmaria  rUipiti  Lea  (FiS-,' 
MiuUsippi  anil  lowei  Great  Lakes  south  to  Ten 
._■ ._  1  ...-_- —  ..  ,  ^^j  ^^  Alabama. 


i5<i('50)  Male  and  female  shells  different,  the  latter  being  more  or  ICM 
inflated  in  the  post-basal  region.  Shell  triangular  ovate, 
with  a  distinct,  often  sharp  posterior  ridge;  hinge  complete. 
Marsupium  kidney -shaped,  occupying  the  posterior  portion 
of  the  outer  gills,  but  not  extending  quite  to  lie  hinder  end. 
Plagiolo  Agaasiz  .   .     157 
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^57  (158)     Hinge  heavy  and  strong;  hinge  plate  wide  and  flat. 

Subgenus  PlagMa  s.s. 


158  (157)     Hinge  delicate;  hinge  plate  narrow. 

Subgenus  Amygdalonaias  Crosse  and  Fischer, 


A  group  of  only  three  spedes  character- 
ized by  he  sharp  posterior  ridge  and  arrow- 
h  pcil  patlem  of  the  epidennis.  Two  of 
h  m  uc  upy  the  Missisajspi  drainage,  ei- 


Eiample,  PlagMa  dcfoiu  Lea 


159  (160)  Male  and  female  shells  al  ke  oval  solid,  inflated,  with  a  row  of 
large  knobs  runn  ng  f  om  the  beaks  to  the  center  of  the 
base  hinge  complete  Marsup  urn  consisting  of  a  few  dis- 
tmctly  marked  ovisacs  situated  just  behind  the  center  of  the 
outer  gill  and  projecting  far  below  the  rest  of  the  branchiae. 
Obliquaria  Rafinesque. 


The  typical  and  only  spedo.  O.  rejiaa 
Ral.  (Fiff.  i>:i).  ranges  from  Miclugui 
south  to  Alabama  and  Texas. 
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160  (161)  Male  and  female  shells  alike ;  very  thick  and  solid,  inflated,  rounded- 
triangular;  surface  nodular,  radiately  wrinkled,  or  lachry- 
mous;  epidermis  painted  with  delicate  green  mottling  on  a 
light  ground.  Marsupium  consisting  of  several  long  purple 
ovisacs  pendent  from  near  the  central  base  of  the  outer 
gills  and  formed  into  a  close  coil  with  the  ends  turned  inward. 
Cyprogenia  Agassiz, 

The  typical  spedes,  C.  trroriUa  Ixa,  (Fig.  1  jii).  is  common  in  the  Ohio,  CumberUnd,  and 
TeniMssee  river  systems.  One  other  species  occura  in  the  states  west  of  the  Mississippi,  from 
HiHOuri  to  Oklahoma. 


161  (162)  Male  and  female  shells  different,  that  of  the  latter  being  slightly 
swollen  behind  the  middle  of  the  base.  Shell  rather  small, 
elongated,  dorsal  slope  plicately  or  nodulously  wrinkled; 
hinge  complete.  Marsupium  occupying  the  central  portion 
of  die  outer  gill Medionidus  Simpson, 

A  noall  group  o[  spcdes 
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162  (163)  Male  and  female  shells  much  alike,  but  the  latter  is  usually  some- 
what inflated  in  the  post-basal  region.  Shell  large,  ovate, 
usually  rather  thin,  but  in  some  species  quite  solid,  gaping 
at  the  anterior  edge  and  on  the  dorsal  slope;  normally  winged 
on  the  dorsal  slope,  but  the  wing  is  often  lost  in  the  adult; 
hinge  complete.  Marsupium  occupying  the  posterior  poTtion 
of  the  outer  gills.  Glochidia  celt-^aped,  with  two  spines  on 
each  valve  and  with  gaping  margins  .  .  i'ro^tefo  Rafinesque. 
Tliis  gioup  is  oetl  characterized  by  the  large,  usually  thin  shell,  which  is  more  or  less  alate  io 

the  dorsal  regioa.     It  occurs  ihToughaut  [he  St.  Lawrence  and  MUsissip|u  systems  and  eitcods 

south  to  Texas  and  Alabama.    Type,  F.  alala  Say  (Fig.  1514;  X  1)- 
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163  (164)  Male  and  female  shells  not  greatly  diSerent,  the  latter  being  some- 
what more  inflated  and  expanded  in  the  post-basal  region. 
Shell  thin,  rather  compressed,  and  winged  on  the  dorsal 
slope;  hinge  complete,  bat  the  pseudocardinals  are  reduced 
to  mere  tubercles  often  nearly  wanting.  Marsupium  aa 
in  Proptera.  Glochidia  semicircular,  very  small,  without 
spines Paraptera  Ortmann. 


This  gtnas  in  shell  ch 
of  the  great  difference  in  (he  shape  of  It 
beloDg  to  it,  P.  triKitis  Bar,  (Fig.  1523;  >^V.  ' 
Alabuns  and  west  to  the  Miaai^sippi  Valler. 


The  type,  and  only  spedes  yet  known  U 


164  (141)  Male  and  female  shelb  different,  the  latter  being  swollen  in  the 
post-basal  region.  Marsupial  characters  imknown.  Shell 
short  elliptical,  solid,  much  inflated;  pseudocardinab  divided 
into  irregularly  radiating,  granular  laminae;  hinge  plate 
reduced  to  a  mere  rounded  line  behind  the  pseudocardinals. 
GUbula  Conrad. 

The  type  and  only  species,  G.roluitdala  Lam.  (Fig.  (516;  X  j),  ranges  from  Florida  to  eutem 
TtMS.  Conchologically  very  distinct  by  reason  of  ila  peculiar  hinge,  little  is  known  o(  iti 
anatomical  characters  and  further  infonnalion  is  gieatly  to  be  desired,  especially  in  regaid  to 
the  gravid  female. 
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165  (104)     Interior  of  shell  noo-nacreous  or  porccUanous,  or  the  whole  shell 

of  a  prevailing  prismatic  substance 166 

Five  families t  166,  i&;.  168.  t7j,  174. 

166  (167)     Shell  of  a  prevailing  prismatic  substance,  mytilifomi,  very  in- 

equilateral; b^ks  compressed,  terminal;  ligament  subinter- 
nal;  anterior  adductor  and  pedal  protractor  muscles  inserted 
on  a  septum  in  the  beak.     Byssiferous. 

Family  Dreissensiidae. 
Only  one  genus Congerta  Partsch. 


a  by  t 


167  (168)  Shell  porccUanous,  subtrigonal,  thick,  and  solid;  ligament  external; 
hmge  with  true  cardinal  teeth  and  with  both  anterior  and 
posterior  laterals;  pallial  line  with  a  distinct  sinus. 

Family  Cvrenidae. 
Only  a  single  genus Cyrena  Lamarck. 


Represenled  in  our  frtsh-water  fauna  by  a  sinKle  spedca,  C. 
carolincnsis  Bosc  (Fig.  i5i)t),  iound  in  streams  and  bradiisb  water 
near  the  coast  from  Soutb  Carolina  to  Texas. 


168  (173)     Shell  non-nacreous,  usually  small  and  thin;  hinge  with  cardinal  and 
both  anterior  and  posterior  lateral  teeth;  no  hinge  plate; 
pallial  line  simple.     .    .    .     Family  SpHaerudae    .    .     169 
Four  genera:  i6g,  170.  171,  171. 

itig  (170)  Shell  oval,  equilateral;  beaks  nearly  subcentral;  nepeonic  valves 
not  distinctly  separated  from  the  subsequent  growth  of  the 
shell;  cardinal  teeth  two  in  each  valve.      5^/Kifrtuffi  Scopoli. 


family  and  is  easily  distinguished  from  A    _, 

the  thicker,  striate  shell  and  noacslyculate  beaki. 
The  spedes  are  numerous  and  of  geaeral  distribution. 
Examine,  S.  limiU  Say  (Fig.  1519:  X  i|}. 
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170  (171) 


Shell  thin  and  delicate,  suborbicular  to  oblong;  beaks  prominent, 
usually  retaining  the  nepeonic  valves;  cardinal  teeth  minute, 
often  obsolete;  anterior  and  posterior  laterals  present. 

Muscidium  Link. 


This  group  has  a  general  distribution.  The  prominent  beaks  with 
the  distinctly  marked  nepeonic  shell  are  the  distinctive  feature,  but  in 
some  species  these  are  lacking.  The  thin,  rounded,  polished  shell  is, 
however,  quite  characteristic.  Example,  M,  partumeium  Say  (Fig. 
1530;  X2). 


Fio.  X530. 


171  (172) 


Fig.  1531. 


Shell  subrhomboidal,  thin,  moderately  inflated,  with  the  posterior 
side  longer;  cardinal  teeth  feeble,  only  one  in  each  valve. 

Eupera  Bourguignat. 


A  tropical  group,  of  which  two  or  three  species  occur  in  Florida,  Ala- 
bama, and  Texas.  The  rhoraboidal  shape  is  characteristic.  The  shells 
appear  to  be  mottled  and  are  usually  so  described,  but  according  to 
Dr.  W.  H.  Dall  these  "spots"  are  caused  by  a  parasitic  infusorian  that 
attacks  the  interior  of  the  shell.  Example,  E.  singUyi  Pils.  (Fig.  1531; 
X3). 


172  (169)     Shell  small,  rounded,  oval,  or  obliquely  cuneiform,  inequilateral, 

anterior   side    longer;    beaks   sub  terminal;    cardinal    teeth 
double  in  each  valve Pisidium  C.  Pfeiffer. 


The  Pisidia  are  of  general  distribution  and  a  great  number  of  species 
have  been  described.  They  are  easily  distinguished  from  the  allied 
genera  by  the  very  inequilateral  shell,  the  hinge  being  on  the  shorter 
side.     Example,  P.  virginicum  Bgt.  (Fig.  1532;  X  2). 


Fia  2532. 


173  (174) 


Shell  rounded,  inflated,  thin;  beaks  forward;  surface  smooth  or 
slightly  concentrically  sculptured;  cardinal  teeth,  two  in 
the  right  and  one  in  the  left  valve;  no  lateral  teeth. 

Family  Cyrenellidae. 
Only  one  genus CyreneUa  Deshayes. 


flQ,  1533* 


Represented  in  our  fauna  by  a  single  species,  C.  floridana  Dall  (Fig. 
1 5.^3 ;  X  I  i),  from  Florida.  It  is  easily  distinguished  by  the  lack  of  lateral 
teeth. 
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174  {166)  Shell  thick,  oval,  subtrigonal,  venlricose,  smooth;  beaks  prominent; 
ligament  inclosed  in  a  pit  and  invisible  extero^y;  hinge 
with  cardinal  and  both  anterior  and  posterior  Liteiul  teeth; 

pallial  line  sinuous Family  RANGnoAE. 

Only  one  genus Rangia  Des  Moulins. 


The  (ypical  species,  R.  euneata  Gray  (Tig.  1 514 
X  I'l),  is  Found  in  Kreat  abundance  in  the  brackisi 
waters  uf  Ihc  Gulf  cua^t  frum  Alabama  to  Mexico 
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INTRODUCTORY 

The  chief  object  in  the  life  of  any  animal  is  to  leave  another 
like  it  in  its  place  when  it  dies.  To  accomplish  this  object  it  must 
find  a  range  in  which  it  may  secure  its  food  and  itself  escape  be- 
coming food;  it  must  secure  a  mate  and  a  home  in  which  its  young 
may  be  reared  to  the  point  of  self-dependence.  The  world  con- 
tains a  great  variety  of  animals  adapted  to  all  possible  environ- 
ments. Either  the  greatly  diverse  characters  of  these  animals 
have  arisen  to  adapt  them  to  their  different  ranges  and  homes,  or 
the  greatly  diverse  environments  have  been  selected  because  they 
were  adapted  to  the  otherwise  and  elsewhere  acquired  characters 
of  different  animals.  Certainly  when  new  water  or  land  areas  arise 
the  latter  will  be  the  origin  of  its  adopted  fauna. 

The  vast  territory  containing  the  majority  of  the  innumerable 
lakes  and  streams  with  whose  fauna  and  flora  we  are  concerned, 
extending  from  the  Arctic  regions  south  to  the  region  of  the  Ohio 
River,  was  a  few  thousand  years  ago  covered  with  a  continuous 
sheet  of  ice.  The  fauna  and  flora  of  this  area  are  composed 
of  immigrants,  of  animals  and  plants  that  moved  in  as  the  ice 
moved  out  and  selected  the  places  adapted  to  their  requirements. 
While  no  doubt  many  of  them  have  become  modified  since  their 
advent  into  this  area,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  fundamental 
adaptations  were  elsewhere  acquired  and  that  in  their  case  it  has 
been  a  selection  of  environments  to  suit  these  adaptations. 

Fresh  waters  may  be  and  are  used  first,  for  ranges;  second,  for 
homes;  or  third,  for  both  purposes  by  various  animals.  One  finds 
animals  which  breed  on  land  but  are  adapted  to  utilize  fresh  waters 
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daily  or  seasonally  for  ranges;  others  that  range  on  land  but  visit 
the  water  during  breeding  seasons  to  make  therein  their  homes  and 
to  enable  their  young  to  grow  up  in  it.  Still  other  animals  utilize 
fresh  waters  both  as  a  range  and  a  home,  —  rarely,  or  never,  leave 
it  or  even  are  incapable  of  leaving  it.  Roughly  speaking,  mam- 
mals, birds,  and  reptiles,  in  so  far  as  they  are  aquatic,  belong  to 
the  first  of  this  ecological  group.  Batrachians  belong  to  the  sec- 
ond, a  few  batrachians  and  all  fishes  to  the  third. 

The  first  of  these  groups  is  composed  of  more  or  less  perfect 
readaptations  of  land  animals  to  water.  The  second  is  composed 
of  originally  aquatic  animals  as  yet  imperfectly  adapted  to  the 
land,  while  the  members  of  the  third  group  are,  and  at  all  times 
have  been,  the  aquatic  animals  par  excellence.  While  the  visitors 
or  inhabitants  of  fresh  water  may  be  sharply  distinguished  from 
the  non-aquatic,  the  relations  and  adaptations  of  aquatic  animals 
to  the  different  regions  of  the  water  are  very  diverse. 

Mammals 

The  aquatic  manunals  are  but  imperfectly  adjusted  to  some 
part  of  the  aquatic  habitat  and  confine  themselves  to  shallow 
water  and  the  shore.  None  of  them  could  live  in  an  enclosed  space 
filled  with  water.  The  number  of  truly  aquatic  mammals  is  small. 
Most  mammals  only  visit  the  water  to  drink.  Others,  as  the  moose, 
seek  the  water  to  browse  on  the  marginal  vegetation  or  to  escape 
enemies.  Others  less  inclined  to  enter  water  secure  part  of  their 
food  from  it.  The  raccoon  fishes  along  the  margins  of  streams 
for  crayfishes.  A  dexterous  tomcat,  proverbially  wary  of  wetting 
his  feet,  one  memorable  night  neatly  cleaned  out  two  aquaria,  one 
stocked  with  rare  blind  fishes  and  one  with  still  rarer  axolotls. 
None  of  the  above  dive. 

The  mink  secures  most  of  its  food  on  land  but  it  catches  both 
fishes  and  muskrats  in  the  water  into  which  it  does  not  hesitate 
to  dive  to  escape  an  enemy  or  to  secure  food. 

The  more  distinctly  aquatic  mammals  are  the  star-nosed  mole, 
the  muskrat,  the  beaver,  and  the  otter.  All  of  these  use  the  water 
as  a  range,  making  their  homes  in  very  close  proximity  to  the 
water  if  not  actuaPy  in  it.    Of  these  the  otter  is  a  carnivore,  the 
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rest  plant  feeders,  though  sometimes  eating  animal  food.  They 
have  been  so  reduced  in  numbers,  — in  some  places  entirely  exter- 
minated, —  that  they  have  become  almost  a  negligible  part  of  the 
aquatic  vertebrate  fauna.  Only  the  muskrat  must  be  considered 
as  an  ecological  element  in  all  eastern  fresh  waters. 

The  muskrat  is  abundant  along  most  of  the  eastern  streams  and 
lakes.  It  is  a  shallow-water  animal  and  affects  its  environment  in 
a  specific  way.  It  builds  lodges  of  sod  and  cat-tail  stalks,  twigs 
and  vegetable  debris.  It  gathers  lily  roots,  on  which  it  feeds,  but 
its  most  specific  action  is  on  various  mussels.  The  muskrat  lodge 
is  always  surrounded  by  shells  of  dead  bivalves,  and  at  Winona 
Lake  it  has  been  found  by  Headlee  that  the  muskrat  sets  a  bound- 
ary to  the  shoreward  migration  of  mussels  as  the  soft  bottom  of 
the  pelagic  area  sets  a  limit  to  their  migration  toward  deep  water. 
The  activities  of  the  muskrat  are  more  restricted  in  winter  than  in 
summer,  but  they  do  not  hibernate. 

Beavers  have  disappeared  from  thickly-settled  regions.  They 
are,  in  some  of  their  habits,  larger  editions  of  the  muskrat.  They 
build  lodges  not  unlike  those  of  the  muskrat.  They  cut  and 
gather  twigs  and  stems  for  food  but  the  action  for  which  beavers 
are  conspicuous,  is  the  building  of  dams,  and  creating  of  ponds. 
They  thus  add  to  the  extent  of  the  aquatic  environment. 

The  seal-like  otter  is  no  longer  a  part  of  the  aquatic  environment 
in  well  settled  parts  of  America.  They  are  the  most  aquatic  of 
the  fresh-water  mammals.  As  swimmers,  they  are  more  expert  than 
fishes,  which  they  catch  and  eat.  They  also  prey  upon  muskrats 
and  aquatic  birds. 

Of  the  star-nosed  mole.  Stone  says:  ''The  star-nosed  mole  is  a 
creature  almost  as  well  fitted  for  a  partially  aquatic  life  as  the 
otter  and  mink,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  does  pass  most  of  its  time 
about  the  water;  pushing  extensive  tunnels  through  the  black, 
peaty  soil  of  swamps  and  along  the  borders  of  little  brooks  and 
ponds.  The  soft,  black  loam  is  thrown  up  in  frequent  heaps  a 
foot,  more  or  less,  in  diameter;  the  opening  of  the  burrow  being 
under  the  bank,  and  as  often  beneath  the  water  as  above.  The 
tunnel  itself  must  frequently  be  flooded  to  the  great  discomfort 
of  its  inmates. 
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"But  the  old  ones  show  nofear  of  the  water;  I  have  frequently 
seen  them  swimming  both  under  water  and  on  the  surface,  even 
where  the  current  was  pretty  strong,  and  have  always  observed 
them  to  be  perfectly  confident  and  unfrightened  at  such  times." 

Birds 

In  cold  and  temperate  regions  birds  are  seasonal,  robbing,  visi- 
tors of  the  water.  Only  one-fourth  to  one-fifth  of  our  entire  bird 
fauna  is  in  any  sense  aquatic.^ 

The  passerine  birds  are  dominant  now  and  of  this  group  none 
are  strictly  aquatic.  One  himdred  and  twenty-nine  of  the  215 
species  of  birds  of  Monroe  Coimty,  Indiana,  are  passerine.  Of 
these  only  the  red-winged  blackbird,  the  six  species  of  swallows, 
the  water  thrushes,  and  the  long-billed  marsh  wren  are,  even  re- 
motely, related  to  the  water.  Taking  all  the  birds  that  range  in 
or  about  the  water  —  for  none  of  them  can  be  said  to  home  in  the 
water  —  one  finds  a  graduated  series,  from  those  more  to  those 
less  aquatic  in  their  habits.  More  than  this,  birds  show  the  most 
complete  series  of  adaptations  to  different  aquatic  zones. 

The  swallows  must,  by  courtesy,  be  mentioned  as  forming  the 
first  of  this  series  of  ecological  groups.  They  are  never  found 
upon  or  in  the  water,  but  skim  over  its  surface,  occasionally  just 
touching  it  in  their  search  for  food.  Mosquitoes  and  other  minute 
aquatic  insects  are  the  attraction  for  them  and  they  are,  therefore, 
very  definitely  related  to  the  aquatic  fauna.  They  remain  in  the 
latitude  of  the  Ohio  River  from  early  April  to  September. 

A  second  ecological  group  is  formed  by  the  kingfisher,  the  terns, 
gulls,  and  (for  fresh  waters  rarely)  the  pelicans.  The  kingfisher, 
from  his  perch  over  a  stream,  dives  into  the  water  beneath  him  for 
fishes.  He  is  largely  a  shore  fisher.  The  terns,  gulls,  and  pelicans 
dive  from  an  aerial  poise  into  the  pelagic  region  of  the  lake  and 
secure  fishes  near  the  surface.  The  terns  and  gulls  also  alight  to 
pick  the  refuse  floating  on  the  surface  for  they  are  scavengers  as 

^  Out  of  99  birds  observed  during  the  summer  about  one  of  the  northern  Indiana 
lakes,  19  are  more  or  less  related  to  the  water.  Out  of  215  birds  observed  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year  about  Bloomington,  Indiana,  55  are  related  to  the  water. 
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well  as  robbers.  The  kingfisher  is  a  poor  swimmer,  but  the  terns, 
gulls,  and  pelicans  rest  gracefully  on  the  surface.  In  the  latitude 
of  the  Ohio  the  kingfisher  is  found  between  early  March  and  No- 
vember, rarely  even  in  December.  The  terns  migrate  to  the 
northern  lakes  in  summer  and  the  pelicans  are  but  stray  visitors. 
The  terns,  gulls,  and  pelicans  have  certainly  acquired  the  adapta- 
tion to  the  water  at  the  ocean. 

The  third  ecological  group  is  formed  by  the  grebes  and  loons. 
They  are  pelagic  birds,  swinmiers  par  excellence,  both  upon  the 
surface  and  in  the  water.  The  term  diving  ought  not  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  performance  of  both  kingfisher  and  loon. 

The  fourth  ecological  group  is  formed  by  the  bottom-feeding 
ducks,  the  mudhen,  geese,  and  swans.  They  are  littoral  or  abys- 
mal forms  securing  their  food  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom,  largely 
about  the  margins  of  ponds  or  lakes  in  water  not  too  deep  to  pre- 
vent them  from  reaching  the  bottom  when  *' tipping.''  Many 
of  the  ducks  are  good  swimmers  under  water,  and  the  bay  and 
sea  ducks  are  said  to  reach  the  bottom  at  a  depth  of  loo  to  150 
feet. 

The  fifth  ecological  group  is  formed  by  the  herons,  cranes,  and 
bitterns.  These  range  in  much  the  same  zone  as  most  of  the  ducks, 
but  their  food,  for  the  most  part,  is  different.  They  stalk  cau- 
tiously, without  jerk  or  sudden  motion,  or  stand  in  water  of  a 
depth  not  too  great  for  their  long  legs.  Their  spearlike  bill  im- 
pales fish  or  frog. 

The  sixth  and  last  of  the  ecological  groups  of  aquatic  forms  con- 
tains the  rails  and  snipes.  These  are  shore  birds,  wading  in  the 
shallowest  water  or  along  the  wet  shores,  frequently  moving  with 
the  advancing  and  retreating  waves,  picking  the  stranded  animals 
from  the  surface  or  probing  for  their  prey  in  the  soft  beaches. 

All  of  the  groups  except  the  first,  the  swallows,  nest  as  near  the 
water  as  possible.  Less  strictly  aquatic  are  the  swamp  black- 
bird and  long-tailed  marsh  wren  which  build  their  nests  in  cat  tails; 
likewise  the  song  and  marsh  sparrows,  so  abundant  along  margins 
of  stream  or  pond.  From  the  nature  of  the  case  the  waters  of 
northern  and  temperate  zones  are  a  closed  book  to  all  the  birds  in 
winter.    Hence,  birds  are  not  perennial  elements  of  the  aquatic 
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fauna.  Birds  derive  their  food  from  the  water.  The  few  that,  as 
carrion,  serve  as  food  for  other  aquatic  animals  or  that  may  be 
captured  by  fish,  otter,  or  alligator  are  a  negligible  quantity. 

Reptiles 

Reptiles,  like  mammals,  are  shallow-water  and  littoral  forms, 
largely  in  summer.  As  with  mammals,  a  gradual  gradation  is 
found  from  species  living  exclusively  on  land,  —  like  the  turtles  and 
snakes  of  the  Mojave  desert  or  the  land  tortoise  and  green  snakes 
of  the  Mississippi  valley,  —  through  those  which  do  not  ordinarily  go 
into  the  water  but  will  enter  it  without  hesitation  if  circumstances 
demand,  — like  the  black  snake  and  garter  snake,  —  to  such  as  the 
water  snakes,  leather  snakes,  geographic  turtle,  painted  turtle, 
and  snapping  turtle  that  bask  on  the  margins  of  lakes  and  streams 
but  take  to  the  water  for  food  or  at  the  slightest  sign  of  danger; 
and  lastly,  to  the  alligators,  musk  turtles,  and  soft-shelled  turtles 
which  give  the  final  gradation  to  adaptations  for  life  in  water.  Of 
these,  the  soft-shelled  turtle,  which  can  utilize  the  oxygen  dis- 
solved in  the  water,  has  probably  reached  the  highest  adjustment 
to  aquatic  existence.  But  no  hard  and  fast  line  can  be  drawn. 
The  habits  of  different  species  overlap  so  neatly  that  one  finds  a 
shading  from  reptiles  with  a  purely  aquatic  range  to  those  with  an 
entirely  terrestrial  range.  All  of  them  have  their  homes  on  land 
in  so  far  as  they  have  homes  at  all.  Some  secure  only  a  part, 
others  all  of  their  food  from  the  water.  Of  those  that  obtain  it 
from  the  water  some  feed  on  fishes  (purely  aquatic  food);  others 
like  the  alligators,  which  catch  water  birds,  utilize  the  water  to 
secure  terrestrial  visitors  in  part.  Others  may  seek  both  sorts 
of  food.  Snakes  take  to  the  margin  of  water  in  part  for  fishes, 
in  part  for  frogs,  etc. 

The  water  snakes  give  birth  to  living  young.  Since  the  young 
may  be  liberated  in  the  water  these  snakes,  in  one  sense,  are  the 
most  aquatic  of  the  reptiles.  But  since  they  cannot  utilize  the 
oxygen  in  the  water  the  soft-shelled  turtles  exceed  them  in  adap- 
tation to  an  aquatic  existence  in  this  respect.  All  the  turtles,  as 
well  as  the  alligators,  are  compelled  to  make  their  homes  or  nests  on 
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land.  The  soft-shelled  turtles  usually  lay  their  eggs  in  sandy  beaches, 
sometimes  in  harder  banks  near  the  water.  The  painted  turtles 
and  snapping  turtles  dig  holes  more  remote  from  the  water's  edge. 
The  musk  turtles  lay  their  eggs  in  muck,  in  decaying  stumps  or 
logs,  or  accumulations  of  decaying  weeds  on  the  margins  of  lakes. 

No  one  would  seriously  doubt  that  the  mammalian  and  rep- 
tilian faunas  of  fresh  waters  have  both  been  derived  from  terres- 
trial ancestors.  The  adjustment  to  water  conditions  consists  largely 
in  an  adaptation  of  the  limbs  and  tail  to  swimming  and  diving. 
Both  are  organs  primarily  used  for  land  progression.  Further 
adaptations  in  reptiles,  such  as  the  utilization  of  the  oxygen  in 
the  water  by  the  turtles,  are  much  more  rare,  and  found  only  in 
extreme  adaptations  to  an  aquatic  sojourn. 

The  paths  of  turtles  may  readily  be  seen  among  fields  of  Chara 
in  shallow  water.  A  painted,  geographic,  or  a  musk  turtle  may 
be  seen  basking  in  the  sun  on  the  surface,  the  neck  curved  up,  the 
nose  out  of  water.  If  disturbed  it  dives  into  the  Chara  and  soon 
disappears  in  one  of  its  innumerable  paths.  A  curious  commen- 
salism  is  reported  between  the  soft-shelled  turtle  and  the  black 
bass.  The  bass  is  said  to  follow  the  turtle,  which,  nosing  about 
under  rocks  and  in  crannies  scares  out  some  of  the  crayfishes  and 
other  denizens  of  such  places.  These  are  then  easily  captured  by 
the  attending  black  bass.  There  is  a  peculiar  correlation  between 
the  disposition  of  turtles  and  the  degree  of  their  armature.  The  soft- 
shelled  turtle  is  the  least  protected  by  bony  plates.  Next  in  order 
comes  the  snapping  turtle,  with  only  a  cross-shaped,  ventral  plate, 
most  of  the  ventral  surface  being  open  to  attack.  This  is  followed 
by  the  musk  turtle,  the  painted  and  the  geographic  turtle,  Bland- 
ing's  turtle  and  finally  the  box  turtle.  The  highest  degree  of  pro- 
tection is  found  in  the  terrestrial  box  turtle,  whose  plastron  is 
hinged  and  can  be  closed  in  front  and  behind.  Correlated  with 
the  defective  armature  in  the  soft-shelled  turtle  we  find  the  extreme 
of  pugnacity.  A  soft-shelled  turtle  will  snap  and  bite  on  suspicion 
from  the  time  it  is  half  way  out  of  its  shell.  The  disposition  of 
the  snapping  turtle,  with  exposed  ventral  surface,  is  proverbial. 
The  musk  turtle  will  bite,  as  anyone  who  has  collected  their  eggs 
can  testify.    On  the  other  hand,  the  well-protected  painted,  geo- 
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graphic,  and  Blanding's  turtles,  and  above  all,  the  terrestrial  and 
perfectly-armored  box  turtle,  are  the  gentlest  of  creatures  which  no 
amount  of  provocation  will  induce  to  bite.  Although  the  correla- 
tion between  armature  and  disposition  is  very  striking  there  may 
be  no  causal  relation  between  the  two.  The  character  of  the  food 
may  be  the  cause  of  the  disposition. 

Batrachians 

The  batrachians,  as  a  group,  are  aquatic  to  a  much  greater 
degree  than  the  mammals  or  reptiles.  In  North  America  they  are 
summer  and  especially  spring  members  of  the  aquatic  fauna. 
Some  of  them,  with  all  their  ancestry,  have  been  strictly  aquatic. 
They  are  autochthons,  products  of  evolution  in  fresh  water.  Such 
aquatic  forms  have  gills  and  a  tail  throughout  life.  The  Siren  and 
the  mud  puppy,  of  deadly  repute,  belong  to  this  group  and  so  does 
the  blind  salamander  of  Texas.  Whereas  in  the  reptiles  and  the 
mammals  gradations  from  pure  terrestrials  to  less  or  more  aquatics 
have  been  noted,  in  the  batrachians  one  finds  gradations  from  the 
purely  aquatic  to  the  more  or  less  terrestrial,  and  none  have  reached 
the  possibility  of  living  in  deserts  in  dry  places.  So  many  of  the 
batrachians  lay  their  eggs  in  water  that  those  that  do  not  are 
accounted  remarkable.  In  a  small  pond  near  Indiana  University, 
which  has  been  examined  at  ail  seasons  of  the  year,  it  has  been 
found  that  a  salamander,  Amblysioma  jefersonianum,  begins  to  lay 
as  soon  as  the  ice  disappears  after  December.  Sometimes  this 
happens  early  in  January  or  it  may  not  until  March.  After  the 
spawning  ol  jeffersonianum  comes  that  of  Amblystoma  punctaium. 
Both  deposit  their  eggs  in  jellylike  clumps.  Hyla  pickeringii  and 
Acris  gryllus  spawn  in  the  same  pond  between  early  March  and  late 
May.  During  late  spring  and  early  summer  the  newt,  Diemiciylus 
mridescens,  spawns  here.  Very  frequently  this  pond  dries  up  in 
summer,  and  then  there  is  an  opportunity  to  see  how  any  of  the 
aquatic  batrachians  may  become  terrestrial.  Late  in  summer  Am- 
blystoma opacum  spawns  in  this  pond.  Usually  the  pond  is  dry  at 
the  time,  whereupon  the  salamander  lays  its  eggs  under  leaves  or 
under  a  board,  coiling  itself  about  the  eggs.    The  hatching  of  such 
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eggs  may  be  delayed  much  beyond  the  normal  time  and  mil  then 
occur  at  once  with  the  first  rain.  The  young  still  require  a  pond 
for  their  growth  from  hatching  to  the  metamorphosis.  Toads  and 
frogs  have  evidently  become  adapted  to  range  on  land  without 
losing  their  ancestral  habit  of  making  their  home  in  water.  Whether 
their  webbed  toes  and  swimming  legs  are  in  their  original  condi- 
tion, or  whether  they  are  readaptations  to  water  may  be  left  in 
abeyance. 

The  batrachians  play  an  important  part  in  the  economy  of  small 
pools,  a  less  important  one  in  small  streams,  and  are  a  negligible 
quantity  in  waters  of  any  size.  To  the  rule  that  their  abundance 
is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body  of  water,  the  perenni- 
branchs  form  the  only  exception.  In  early  spring  nearly  every 
puddle  contains  hundreds  or  thousands  of  toad  eggs  and  larvae. 
The  tadpoles  act  as  scavengers  for  a  short  time  and  then  pass  out 
of  the  life  of  the  puddle.  Every  pond  of  greater  permanence 
serves  the  frogs  as  the  puddles  and  ponds  do  the  toad.  Frog  tad- 
poles are  scavengers  and  mud  eaters,  with  elongate,  alimentary 
canal.  They  remain  in  the  water  much  longer  than  young  toads 
and  when  they  become  adult  may  pass  out  of  the  life  of  the  puddle 
or  pond  as  completely  as  the  adult  toad,  or  may  remain  more  or 
less  closely  identified  with  the  birthplace.  When  the  adult  frogs 
remain  about  the  water,  they  bear  a  different  relation  to  the 
aquatic  life  from  the  young.  The  alimentary  canal  has  become 
shortened  and  the  frog  is  an  eater  of  live  food,  insects,  and  fishes. 
In  its  turn  the  frog  serves  as  food  for  fishes,  snakes,  and  birds. 

Fishes 

The  chief  and  perennial  vertebrate  elements  of  the  aquatic  fauna 
are  the  fishes.  They,  with  a  few  batrachians  and  possibly  a  turtle, 
are  the  only  members  of  the  fauna  that  have  both  their  home  and 
their  range  in  the  water.  They  alone  of  the  vertebrates  are  so 
adjusted  to  an  aquatic  existence  that  they  could  be  hermetically 
Bealed  in  a  balanced  aquarium. 

There  are  fishes,  big  and  little,  thick  and  thin,  long  and  short, 
deep,  and  of  little  elevation,  sharp-nosed  and  blunt-snouted,  tooth- 
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less  and  fanged,  naked  and  scaled,  barbeled  and  not,  noctur..al 
and  diurnal,  bottom  sitters  and  top  skimniers,  riffle  inhabitants  and 
pool  dwellers,  mud-puddlers  and  mountaineers,  round-bellied  and 
serrate-edged.  They  are  adapted,  in  short,  to  all  conditions  of 
possible  fish  environment.     The  same  gamut  of  size,  shape,  and 


Fio.  JJjS.    Loog-Eared  SunSsli,  LeponU  mttalolis  (Rafincsqur).    Actg»l  sii< 


habit  is  found  in  the  fresh  waters  of  South  America  and  North 
America  though  the  twc  continents  have  no  fishes  in  common. 
The  members  of  different  families  have  thus  independently  become 
convergently  and  divergently  adapted. 

Fresh-water  fishes  do  not  form  a  group  by  themselves.     Various 


marine  families  have  contributed  to  the  fauna.  But  the  larger 
per  cent  of  the  fresh-water  fishes  belong  to  the  single  superorder 
Ostariophysi.  Of  the  600  fresh-water  species  of  North  America, 
307,  or  over  half,  belong  to  this  group. 
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The  fresh-water  fishes  of  North  America,  exclusive  of  Mexico, 
are  distributed  among  the  following  families,  of  which  those  of 
imdoubted  recent  marine  origin  are  printed  in  italics. 

Lamprey* 8  Salmon 28  Sunfish 37 

Paddlefish i  Trout  perch i  Perch 72 

Sturgeon 7  BUndfish 8  Bass 4 

Garpike 3  KiUifish 52  Drum i 

Bowfin z  Mud  minnow 2  Surf  fish x 

Charadn> i  Pike S  Cichlid « 2 

Carp 230  Alaska  Blackfish i  Goby 6 

Sucker 51  Eel i  Sculpin 21 

Catfish 25  SlickUback 7  Cod i 

Mooneye 3  Silver  side 2  Sole z 

Herring S  Pirate  perch 2 

Gizzard  shad z  Elassoma 2 . 

Few  localities,  even  among  the  most  favored,  contain  more  than 
50  species  of  the  600  found  in  North  America.  The  entire  Missis- 
sippi basin  harbors  about  200  species,  the  Great  Lakes  with  their 
tributaries,  152,'  the  state  of  Indiana,  163.  Eel  River  in  Indiana 
(85  miles  long),  with  all  of  its  tributary  lakes  and  streams,  harbors 
76  species.  White  River  of  Arkansas,  84;  the  Maumee  basin,  87. 
Bean  Blossom  Creek,  about  25  miles  long,  harbors  44  species  in 
less  than  two  miles  near  its  middle.  Lake  Ontario  with  all  of  its 
tributaries  is  inhabited  by  73  species;  Lake  Champlain  and  its 
tributaries  by  54;  Lake  Chautauqua  with  its  tributaries  by  31; 
the  Winnipeg  System,  Canada,  by  44;  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  by 
63  and  8  marine.  Winona  Lake  of  Kosciusko  County,  Indiana, 
exclusive  of  its  tributaries,  harbors  23  species,  Turkey  Lake  with- 
out its  tributaries,  29  species.  The  outlet  of  Turkey  Lake,  for  a 
mile  of  its  length,  harbors  an  equal  number. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  number  of  species  found  in 
equal  areas  of  streams  and  lakes.  Other  things  equal  a  given 
area  of  surface  water  or  a  given  cubic  quantity  of  water  of  a  small 
stream  harbors  more  individuals  and  greater  diversity  of  species 
than  the  same  area  and  bulk  of  either  a  large  river  or  lake.  The 
places  in  America  from  which  the  greatest  diversity  of  fish  life  has 
been  reported  are: 

*  These  are  fully  described  and  many  of  them  figured  in  Jordan  and  Evermann's 
Fishes  of  North  and  Middle  America,  Bull.  U.  S.  Fish  Com.,  and  also  in  Jordan's 
'*  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Fishes,"  Henry  Holt  and  Co. 

*  Inmiigrants  from  South  America. 

*  Of  these  27  are  peculiar  to  the  Great  Lakes  basin. 
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Saline  and  Washita,  }  mile  above  Arkadelphia,  Arkansas 47  ^ 

Fort  Smith  and  neighborhood 50 

Bean  Blossom  Creek,  Indiana 44 

Cypress  Creek,  Alabama 42 

Obeys  River,  Tennessee 39 

Tuscaloosa,  Alabama 32 

Mammoth  Spring,  Arkansas 37 

Washita,  Arkansas 36 

In  contrast  with  these  the  following  poor  faunas  are  recorded: 

Connecticut  River 18 

Clear  Lake,  California 13 

Klamath  basin,  California 15 

The  entire  Yellowstone  Park 10 

San  Luis  River,  California 4 

Kicking  Horse  River,  Canada 2 

Salt  Lake  basin 14 

Sevier  River,  Utah 7 

Columbia  River  System 37 

Colorado  basin 33 

Pennamaguan  Lake,  Washington  County,  Maine 10 

Meddybemp  Lake  and  Dennys  River,  Washington  County,  Maine 9 

Western  Grand  Lake  System,  Washington  County,  Maine 14 

St.  Croix  River  basin,  Washington  County,  Maine 8 

Perkins  Lake,  Idaho 7 

Alturas  Lake,  Idaho 4 

San  Diego  County,  California 4 

Of  these  the  Connecticut,  Klamath,  Yellowstone,  San  Luis,  the 
Maine  lakes  and  streams,  and  Alturas  Lake  each  have  entirely 
distinct  faunas  and  the  Colimibia  and  Colorado  have  only  a  few 
species  each  in  common  with  the  Salt  Lake  basin.  It  is  quite  evi- 
dent from  an  inspection  of  these  lists,  that  a  general  consideration 
of  the  fresh-water  fauna  of  North  America  applicable  to  all  cases 
is  quite  out  of  the  question.  There  are  a  number  of  quite  distinct 
faunas.  A  few  general  observations  may  be  supplemented  with 
an  analysis  of  a  few  typical  localities  to  get  at  the  nature  of  the 
fish  fauna. 

Jordan  2  summarizes  a  long  experience  of  gathering  fishes  in 
many  waters  of  North  America  as  follows: 

"Some  of  the  conditions  most  favorable  to  the  existence  in  any 
stream  of  a  large  number  of  species  of  fishes  are  the  following,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  the  one  mentioned  first:  Connection 
with  a  large  hydrographic  basin;  a  warm  climate;  clear  water;  a 
moderate  current;  a  bottom  of  gravel,  preferably  covered  by  a 

^  Two  localities  are  included  in  this  and  several  in  the  total  of  50  in  the  next. 
■  "A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Fishes,''  p.  307. 
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growth  of  weeds;  little  fluctuation  during  the  year  in  the  volume 
of  the  stream  or  in  the  character  of  the  water. 

"Limestone  streams  usually  yield  more  species  than  streams 
flowing  over  sandstone,  and  either  more  than  the  streams  of  regions 
having  metamorphic  rocks.  Sandy  bottoms  usually  are  not  favor- 
able to  fishes.  In  general,  glacial  drift  makes  a  suitable  river 
bottom,  but  the  higher  temperature  usual  in  regions  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  drift  gives  to  certain  southern  streams  conditions 
still  more  favorable.  These  conditions  are  all  well  realized  in  the 
Washita  River  in  Arkansas,  and  in  various  tributaries  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, Cimiberland,  and  Ohio;  and  in  these,  among  American 
streams,  the  greatest  number  of  species  has  been  recorded. 

''The  isolation  and  the  low  temperature  of  the  rivers  of  New 
England  have  given  to  them  a  very  scanty  fish  fauna  as  compared 
with  the  rivers  of  the  South  and  West." 

Agassiz  says  concerning  New  England:  "In  this  isolated  region  of 
North  America,  in  this  zoological  island  of  New  England,  as  we 
may  call  it,  we  find  neither  Lepidosteus,  nor  Amiay  nor  Poliodon, 
nor  Amblodofij  nor  Grystes,  nor  Centrarchus,  nor  Pomoxis,  nor 
Ambloplites,  nor  CalliuruSy  nor  CarpiodeSj  nor  Hyodon,  nor  indeed 
any  of  the  characteristic  forms  of  North  American  fishes  so  com- 
mon everywhere  else,  with  the  exception  of  two  PomoHsj  one 
Boleosomay  and  a  few  CalostomusJ' 

Continuing,  Jordan  says: 

"Of  the  six  hundred  species  of  fishes  found  in  the  rivers  of  the 
United  States,  about  two  hundred  have  been  recorded  from  the 
basin  of  the  Mississippi.  From  fifty  to  one  hundred  of  these 
species  can  be  found  in  any  one  of  the  tributary  streams  of  the 
size,  say,  of  the  Housatonic  River  or  the  Charles.  In  the  Connecti- 
cut River  there  are  but  eighteen  species  permanently  resident;  and 
the  number  found  in  the  streams  of  Texas  is  not  much  larger.** 

"The  waters  of  the  Great  Basin  are  not  rich  in  fishes,  the  species 
now  found  being  evidently  an  overflow  from  the  Snake  River  when 
in  late  glacial  times  it  drained  Lake  Bonneville.  This  postglacial 
lake  once  filled  the  present  basin  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  and  Utah 
Lake,  its  outlet  flowing  northwest  from  Ogden  into  Snake  River. 
The  same  fishes  are  now  found  in  the  upper  Snake  River  and  the 
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basins  of  Utah  Lake  and  of  Sevier  Lake.  Li  the  same  fashion 
Lake  Lahonton  once  occupied  the  basin  of  Nevada,  the  Humboldt 
and  Carson  sinks,  with  Pyramid  Lake.  Its  drainage  fell  also  into 
the  Snake  [Klamath?]  River,  and  its  former  limits  are  shown  in 
the  present  range  of  species.  These  have  almost  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  the  group  of  species  inhabiting  the  former  drainage  of 
Lake  Bonneville.  Another  postglacial  body  of  water,  Lake  Idaho, 
once  united  the  lakes  of  southeastern  Oregon.  The  fauna  of  Lake 
Idaho,  and  of  the  lakes  Malheur,  Warner,  Goose,  etc.,  which  have 
replaced  it,  is  also  isolated  and  distinctive.  The  nimiber  of  species 
now  known  from  this  region  of  these  ancient  lakes  is  about  125, 
This  list  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  a  few  genera  of  suckers, 
minnows,  and  trout.  None  of  the  catfishes,  perch,  darters,  or 
sunfishes,  moon-eyes,  pike,  killifishes,  and  none  of  the  ordinary 
eastern  types  of  minnows  have  passed  the  barrier  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

^'  West  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  the  fauna  is  still  more  scanty,  only 
about  seventy  species  being  enumerated.  This  fauna,  except  for 
certain  immigrants  from  the  sea,  is  of  the  same  general  character 
as  that  of  the  Great  Basin,  though  most  of  the  species  are  different. 
.  .  .  The  rivers  of  Alaska  contain  but  few  species,  barely  a  dozen 
in  all,  most  of  these  being  found  also  in  Siberia  and  Kamchatka. 
In  the  scantiness  of  its  faunal  list,  the  Yukon  agrees  with  the  Mac- 
kenzie River,  and  with  Arctic  rivers  generally." 

The  fauna  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  of  the  Red  River  of  the  north 
is  essentially  like  that  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

Tlie  Origin  of  iJie  Fresh-water  Fislies,  —  Many  of  the  fresh-water 
fishes  of  North  America  have  been  more  remotely  or  more  recently 
derived  from  the  sea.  Some  of  them,  as  the  eel,  still  come  from 
the  sea  during  each  generation,  to  find  in  fresh  water  their  range; 
others  are  but  seasonal  visitors,  entering  the  fresh  waters  from  the 
ocean  as  the  salamanders  enter  them  from  the  land,  to  find  homes. 
These  various  anadromous  fishes  will  be  considered  later.^    Still 

^  The  anaclromous  habit  may  be  of  double  origin.  The  various  salmons,  many  of 
whose  relatives  live  in  fresh  water,  may  be  fresh-water  species  contributed  to  the  ocean. 
The  shad  and  striped  perch,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  relatives  live  in  the  ocean,  have 
become  anadromous  through  the  general  habit  of  many  oceanic  fishes  to  seek  the  shore 
and  shallow  water  as  the  breeding  season  approaches. 
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others,  with  both  range  and  home  in  fresh  water,  belong  to  present 
marine  families  and  have  evidently  comparatively  recently  become 
members  of  the  fresh-water  famia. 

A  notable  example  of  a  fish  comparatively  recently  contributed 
by  the  sea  to  fresh  water  is  Hysterocarpus  traski  Gibbons.  It  is  a 
viviparous  fish  of  the  rivers  of  central  California.  All  of  its  rela- 
tives  live  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  which  it  is  an  undoubted 
immigrant. 

The  sea  basses  furnish  several  illustrative  examples.  The  striped 
bass,  Roccus  lineatus,  is  an  oceanic  fish  entering  rivers  to  spawn, 
while  its  nearest  relative,  Roccus  chry sops,  the  white  bass,  is  con- 
fined to  the  Great  Lakes  and  upper  Mississippi  Valley.  Closely 
related  to  these  are  the  yellow  bass,  Morone  interrupta,  of  the  lower 
Mississippi  Valley,  and  the  white  perch,  Morone  americana,  in 
salt  and  fresh  water  from  Nova  Scotia  to  South  Carolina.  The 
ninety  other  American  members  of  this  family  are  all  marine. 

Various  species  of  Robalos  (Centropomus)  enter  fresh  water. 

The  Mugilidae  have  added  various  species  to  the  fresh  waters 
south  of  the  United  States.  The  Atherinidae  have  contributed  the 
skipjack  to  our  rivers  and  lakes,  and  south  of  us  this  marine  family, 
whose  eggs  are  provided  with  threads,  has  contributed  and  is  con- 
tributing to  the  fresh  waters  all  the  way  from  Mexico  to  Patagonia. 


Via.  1538.    Skipjack,  LabidesUs  siculus  (Cope).    Actual  size,  95  mm.  long. 

The  sticklebacks  and  killifishes  help  to  bridge  the  gap,  if  such 
exists,  between  the  fresh  waters  and  the  ocean.  Even  the  pipe- 
fishes and  flounders  have  a  tendency  to  colonize  fresh  waters,  and 
the  flounders  at  least  have  succeeded  in  South  America. 

The  Sciaenidae,  a  marine  family,  has  contributed  the  thimder- 
pumper  or  white  perch  to  the  Great  Lakes  and  Mississippi  Valley, 
and  several  other  species  to  the  streams  of  South  America.  Some 
of  its  marine  species  occasionally  run  up  streams. 

The  large  family  of  the  Cottidae  has  added  the  miller's-thumb. 
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Others  of  undoubted  marine  origin  have  entered  fresh  water  at 
such  remote  periods  that  they  have  set  up  distinct  fresh-water 
families,  as  the  sunfishes,  the  perches,  and  the  Cichlidae. 

Finally,  we  have  the  dominant  fresh-water  groups  of  charadns, 
minnows,  carps,  suckers,  and  catfishes  whose  origin  from  the 
sea  is  so  remote  that  the  orders  and  superorders  embracing  all  of 
these  dominant  members  of  the  fresh-water  fauna,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Arius  and  related  genera,  are  peculiar  to  fresh  water. 


Fid.  isj9.    Mniri'i'Iliumb.CBjUwldaAipTlRaGnaquc). 

Dispersal  of  Fresh-water  Fishes.  —  No  fishes  have  been  or  are 
being  permanently  contributed  to  the  land.  The  eel  is  capable 
of  moving  over  short  stretches  of  land,  and  Periopkthalmus  may 
leave  the  water  in  search  of  food.  In  the  South  American  fresh 
waters  a  relative  of  the  catfish  is  said  to  be  able  to  move  from 
pond  to  pond,  and  in  the  Congo  and  in  South  American  rivers 
live  fishes  that  temporarily  fly  over  the  water.  But  all  these  spe- 
cies arc  adapted  to  the  water  and  can  live  for  longer  periods  only 
in  connection  with  it. 

The  two  factors  that  more  than  others  are  responsible  for  the 
abundance  or  paucity  of  the  faunas  are  accessibifity  and  tempera- 
ture. The  latter  will  be  considered  more  at  length  later.  Acces- 
sibility demands  some  attention  now. 

A  locality  is  accessible  to  fishes  if  ii  is  connected  with  an  inhab- 
ited locality  by  a  permanent  or  seasonal  waterway.  There  ara 
fishes  that  apparently  defy  this  general  rule  and  ^  that  skip  ot  have 
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skipped  in  a  tantalizing  way,  from  mountain  stream  to  mountain 
stream,  appearing  wherever  conditions  are  favorable.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  the  mystery  will  probably  dissolve  when  all  the  facts 
are  in.  The  catfishes  and  darters  have  not  been  able  to  cross  to 
the  Pacific  slope  in  the  United  States,  but  in  Mexico  they  have 
accomplished  this  feat.  A  tilting  of  the  land,  or  change  in  relative 
rainfall,  or  some  other  reason  has  enabled  some  of  the  Pacific 
slope  streams  to  capture  some  of  the  former  tributaries  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  With  the  tributary  went  the  darters,  the  catfishes,  and 
other  fishes  it  contained.  A  freshet  or  a  cave-stream  may  some- 
times be  responsible  for  an  apparently  mysterious  distribution. 
Salt  water  is  sometimes  a  barrier  to  the  migration  of  fresh-water 
fishes.  Jordan  ^  says  of  the  streams  of  San  Luis  Obispo  County, 
California,  of  which  the  San  Luis  Creek  mentioned  before  is  one: 

**The  county  of  San  Luis  Obispo  lies  along  the  coast  of  Califor- 
nia, midway  between  Monterey  and  Santa  Barbara.  It  is  com- 
posed of  two  or  three  isolated  valleys  opening  out  to  the  sea,  and 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  high  and  barren  mountains.  These 
mountains  have  served  as  a  barrier,  shutting  off  all  access  of  fishes 
to  the  streams  of  the  region  from  the  larger  basins  of  the  north  and 
east.  The  valleys  of  San  Luis  Obispo  are  traversed  by  clear, 
swift,  cold  streams  rising  in  mountain  springs.  In  these  streams 
very  few  species  of  fishes  are  found,  and  these  few,  except  in  one 
case  {Agosia  nubila),  are  species  which  have  come  into  the  fresh 
waters  by  way  of  the  sea.  None  of  the  characteristic  types  of 
the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  valleys  are  found  in  San  Luis 
Obispo  County.  This  is  evidently  not  due  to  any  character  of  the 
waters,  but  simply  to  the  fact  that  these  fishes  cannot  reach  San 
Luis  Obispo  except  by  descent  to  the  sea." 

But  there  is  also  evidence  that  the  ocean  is  not  invariably  a 
barrier.     To  quote  again  from  Jordan:^ 

"The  passage  of  species  from  stream  to  stream  along  the  Atlantic 
slope  deserves  a  moment's  notice.  It  is  under  present  conditions 
impossible  for  any  mountain  or  upland  fish,  as  the  trout  or  the 
miller's  thumb,  to  cross  from  the  Potomac  River  to  the  James,  or 

*  Bull.  U.  S.  Fish  Com.  for  1894,  p.  141. 

'  "Gu»de  to  the  Study  of  Fishes,"  pp.  312  and  313. 
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from  the  Neuse  to  the  Santee,  by  descending  to  the  lower  courses 
of  the  rivers,  and  thence  passing  along  either  through  the  swamps 
or  by  way  of  the  sea.  The  lower  courses  of  these  streams,  warm 
and  muddy,  are  uninhabitable  by  such  fishes.  Such  transfers  are, 
however,  possible  farther  north.  From  the  rivers  of  Canada  and 
from  many  rivers  of  New  England  the  trout  does  descend  to  the 
sea  and  into  the  sea,  and  farther  north  the  white  fish  does  this  also. 
Thus  these  fishes  readily  pass  from  one  river  basin  to  another.  As 
this  is  the  case  now  everywhere  in  the  north,  it  may  have  been  the 
case  farther  south  in  the  time  of  the  glacial  cold.  We  may,  I 
think,  imagine  a  condition  of  things  in  which  the  snow  fields  of 
the  Allegheny  chain  might  have  played  some  part  in  aiding  the 
diffusion  of  cold-loving  fishes.  A  permanent  snow  field  on  the 
Blue  Ridge  in  western  North  Carolina  might  render  almost  any 
stream  in  the  Carolinas  suitable  for  trout,  from  its  source  to  its 
mouth.  An  increased  volume  of  colder  water  might  carry  the 
trout  of  the  head  streams  of  the  Catawba  and  the  Savannah  as 
far  down  as  the  sea.  We  can  even  imagine  that  the  trout  reached 
these  streams  in  the  first  place  through  such  agencies,  though  of 
this  there  is  no  positive  evidence.  For  the  presence  of  trout  in 
the  upper  Chattahoochee  we  must  account  in  some  other  way  .... 

**With  the  lowland  species  of  the  southern  rivers  it  is  different. 
Few  of  these  are  confined  within  narrow  limits.  The  streams  of 
the  whole  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coast  flow  into  shallow  bays, 
mostly  bounded  by  sand  pits  or  sand  bars  which  the  rivers  them- 
selves have  brought  down.  In  these  bays  the  waters  are  often 
neither  fresh  nor  salt;  or,  rather,  they  are  alternately  fresh  and 
salt,  the  former  condition  being  that  of  the  winter  and  spring. 
Many  species  descend  into  these  bays,  thus  finding  every  facility 
for  transfer  from  river  to  river.  There  is  a  continuous  inland 
passage  in  fresh  or  brackish  waters,  traversable  by  such  fishes, 
from  Chesapeake  Bay  nearly  to  Cape  Fear;  and  similar  con- 
ditions exist  on  the  coasts  of  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  much  of 
Florida.'' 

Adaptations  to  the  Main  Object  in  Life.  —  Fishes  either  lay 
eggs  that  are  fertilized  in  the  water,  retain  eggs  that  have  been 
internally  fertilized  to  the  time  of  hatching  or  in  a  few  species  give 
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birth  to  living  young  which  have  been  carried  far  beyond  the 
"  hatching"  point. 

A.  Migration.  As  the  spawning  season  approaches,  fishes  under- 
take a  genera!  migratory  movement.  The  migration  may  be  of 
great  or  very  limited  extent.  The  movement  is  in  general  one  of 
going  upstream  to  small  brooks  and  shoreward  to  shallow  water. 
In  some  cases  the  migration  may  mean  the  movement  for  a  few 
feet  only.  Some  minnows  and  darters  move  to  a  favorably-placed 
rock  or  weed.  The  skipjack  in  our  small  lakes  moves  to  the  zone 
of  pickerel  weeds  near  shore.  The  sunlishes,  black  bass,  and  many 
others  move  shoreward  to  shallow  water.     Some  minnows  move  to 
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riffles  from  neighboring  pools.  The  upstream  movement  of  suckers 
is  powerful  in  California,  and  has  become  proverbial  in  Illinois  and 
neighboring  waters. 

The  limit  in  the  extent  of  migratory  movements  upstream  is 
reached  by  the  Pacific  coast  salmons.  The  quinnat  salmon  of  the 
Pacific  coast  is  the  king  of  the  migrants.  It  enters  the  Columbia , 
River  at  the  age  of  four  years,  in  March  and  April.  The  entire 
summer  is  taken  up,  without  food,  in  ascending  to  Its  spawning 
grounds.  It  spawns  a  thousand  miles  and  more  from  the  ocean, 
or  in  Alaska  two  thousand  miles  from  the  sea,  in  shallow  riffles  of 
small  streams  at  the  headwaters  of  the  streams  it  ascends.  Alturas 
Lake,  near  one  of  its  spawning  places,  has  an  elevation  of  7,335 
feet.  After  spawning  the  adult  dies.  It  never  succeeds  in  regaining 
the  ocean.  The  Atlantic  slope  salmon  (Salmo  salar)  ascends  from 
the  ocean  to  the  headwaters  of  streams  north  of  Cape  Cod.  The 
relative  of  the  salmons,  the  cisco  of  Tippecanoe  Lake,  in  December 
ascends  its  tributary  streams  to  spawn.  The  marine  lamprey  as- 
cends streams  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  landlocked  lamprey 
{Petromyson  marintis  unicolor)  of  central  New  York  migrates  eight 
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to  ten  miles  from  Cayuga  Lake  up  the  streams  to  spawn.  The 
silver  lamprey  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  ascends  small  brooks  in 
the  spring.  On  the  Pacific  slope  the  Pacific  lamprey  ascends 
streams  in  large  numbers.  At  La  Grange,  Idaho,  I  found  very 
many  congregated  below  a  milldam  which  they  had  not  been  able 
to  ascend.  The  sturgeons,  for  the  most  part  living  in  the  sea,  also 
ascend  streams  to  spawn. 

While  many  species  of  fishes  have  the  habit  of  entering  fresh 
water  when  they  approach  ripeness,  the  eel  alone,  of  the  fishes  of 
the  northern  hemisphere,  has  the  reverse  habit  of  taking  to  salt 
water  when  the  reproductive  period  approaches.  It  has  been  well 
known  for  many  years  that  during  winter  and  early  spring  the 
young  of  the  eel  enter  the  mouths  of  streams  in  enormous  numbers. 
Redi  records  the  entrance  of  young  eels  into  the  Amo  in  1667,  and 
says  that  at  Pisa  three  million  pounds  of  young  eels  30-120  mm. 
were  taken  in  five  hours.  They  find  their  way  for  hundreds  of 
miles  from  the  ocean.  *' Young  individuals  three  to  five  inches 
long  ascend  rivers  in  incredible  numbers,  overcoming  all  obstacles, 
ascending  vertical  walls  or  floodgates,  entering  every  large  and 
swollen  tributary,  and  making  their  way  even  over  terra  firma  to 
waters  shut  off  from  all  communications  with  rivers." 

The  American  eel,  which  is  closely  related  to  the  European  eel, 
is  found  in  all  fresh  waters  emptying  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
to  Mexico.  Eels  have  been  seen  in  Colorado  1500  miles  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  at  an  elevation  of  7200  feet.  Only  the  females 
ascend  such  distances,  the  males  remaining  near  the  coast.  While 
in  fresh  water  they  feed  on  everything  eatable.  When  they  ap- 
proach their  full  size,  in  about  four  years,  they  descend  the  streams 
to  the  ocean  in  autumn.  They  are  lost  sight  of  beyond  a  distance 
of  a  mile  from  shore,  but  about  six  months  after  they  have  entered 
the  sea,  eel  eggs  have  been  found  floating  on  the  surface.  They 
are  large  eggs,  with  a  very  large  perivitelline  space,  and  vesicular 
yolk.  They  hatch  into  larvae  quite  unlike  eels.  These  become 
gradually  greatly  modified,  but  not  in  the  direction  of  becoming 
eel-like.  It  is  not  until  the  larvae  are  about  a  year  old  that  they 
are  metamorphosed  into  young  eels  which  ascend  streams  such  as 
their  parents  have  descended  two  years  previously.    Like  all  fishes. 
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such  as  the  lampreys  and  sabnon,  which  make  very  elaborate 
preparations  to  produce  their  young  at  a  great  distance  from 
their  range,  the  eels  never  regain  their  range,  and  probably  all 
die  after  the  first  reproductive  period.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
in  some  landlocked  lakes  eels  mature  and  reproduce  in  fresh  water, 
but  no  eels  with  ripe  eggs,  nor  eggs,  nor  larval  eels,  have  been  found 
in  fresh  water. 

Homes  of  Fishes,  —  Emphasis  has  been  laid  on  the  fact  that 
the  ultimate  fate  of  all  fresh  water  is  locomotion,  and  that  usually 
currents  exist  between  fresh-water  lakes  and  the  ocean.  All  fresh- 
water fishes  are  adapted  to  this  condition  and  make  provision  to 
anchor  their  eggs  or  give  birth  to  living  young.  There  is  but  one 
fresh-water  fish  known  to  me  that  has  pelagic  eggs,  the  eel.  It 
has  not  become  adapted  to  rear  its  young  in  fresh  water,  but  enters 
the  sea  before  the  reproductive  period.  This  suggests  that  the 
adaptation  of  fresh-water  fishes  to  resist  currents  did  not  arise 
after  they  had  entered  the  fresh  water,  but  that  such  oceanic 
candidates  for  fresh-water  existence  as  had  eggs  adapted  to  resist 
the  currents  gained  a  permanent  lodgment;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
none  of  those  with  pelagic  eggs  have  been  able  to  establish  perma- 
nent homes  in  fresh  waters.  All  anadromous  and  fresh-water 
fishes  either  have  eggs  heavier  than  water  which  lodge  in  gravel,  or 
produce  attachable  eggs.  Many  marine  fishes  have  pelagic  eggs, 
and  none  of  these  have  become  permanent  residents  in  fresh  water. 
Others  have  adhesive  eggs,  that  at  the  moment  of  being  laid  will 
adhere  to  foreign  substances;  others  have  cohesive  eggs  that  will 
become  attached  to  each  other,  but  not  to  foreign  substances.  Of 
the  adhesive  eggs  some  are  simply  sticky  all  over  and  others  have 
mushroom-shaped  processes  that  have  sticky  heads  (stickleback). 
The  eggs  of  still  other  fishes  have  filaments  that  coil  about  foreign 
substances.  All  of  these  types  are  found  in  fresh  waters.  The 
fundamental  adaptation,  that  to  flowing  water,  was  acquired  by 
the  ancestors  of  fresh-water  fishes  before  they  were  able  to  leave 
the  ocean. 

Along  with  this  adaptation  against  currents,  we  have  in  the 
fresh-water  fishes  elaborate  brooding  habits  that  in  part,  at  least, 
are  an  adaptation  to  another  fresh-water  condition,  i.e.,  the  settling 
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of  sediment.    A  very  brief  survey  of  the  nature  of  the  eggs  and 
the  brooding  habits  as  far  as  known  is  instructive. 

Amia,  the  sunfishes,  and  the  black  bass  build  their  nests  in 
shallow  water  with  little  or  no  current.  The  nest  is  either  pre- 
pared in  weed-covered  patches  or  on  the  sand.  Amia  prefers 
weed-covered  patches  but  is  not  exclusive  in  its  selections.  The 
nest,  prepared  by  the  male  with  the  snout  and  fins,  consists  simply 
of  an  area  from  which  the  vegetation  has  largely  been  removed, 
or  it  may  be  but  a  saucer-shaped  pit  in  sand.  The  eggs  of  Amia 
are  adhesive  and  are  attached  to  the  sides  and  bottoms  of  the 
nest.    The  male  remains  over  or  near  the  nest  until  the  eggs  hatch, 


Largc-moutbed  Black  Bui,  Uicropliriu  lalmrida  (LoctpUe). 


occasionally  fanning  away  sediment,  and  always  wlule  near  the  nest 
ready  to  drive  out  intruders.  The  male  accompanies  the  school  of 
young  until  they  reach  a  length  of  100  mm. 

The  sunfishes  and  black  bass  build  their  nests  preferably  in  gravel 
or  sand,  but  not  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  localities  preferred 
by  Amia.  Their  eggs  are  quite  small  and  also  adhesive,  and  are 
found  at  the  sides  or  bottom  of  a  nest. 

The  male  of  the  small-mouthed  black  bass  builds  the  nest. 
There  are  no  secondary  sexual  characters.  "  Each  '  male  tests  the 
bottom  in  several  places  by  rooting  into  it  with  his  snout  and  fan- 
ning away  the  overlying  mud  or  sand  with  his  tail.  If  he  does  not 
find  gravel  after  going  down  three  or  four  inches,  he  seeks  another 
place.  Having  found  a  suitable  place,  he  cleans  the  sand  and  mud 
from  the  gravel  by  sweeping  it  with  his  tail.  He  then  turns  over 
the  stones  with  his  snout  and  continues  sweeping  until  the  gravel 
over  a  circular  spot,  some  two  feet  in  diameter,  is  clean.  The  sand 
is  swept  toward  the  edge  of  the  nest  and  there  forms  a  few  inches 
'  From  LydeU,  Bull.  V.  S.  Fish  Com.,  aa:  39. 
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high,  leaving  the  center  of  the  nest  concave  like  a  saucer.  The 
nest  is  usually  located  near  a  log  or  large  rock  so  as  to  be  shielded 
from  one  side.  If  the  bank  is  sheer  and  the  water  deep  enough, 
the  nest  may  be  built  directly  against  the  bank."  .  .  . 

After  spawning  the  male  drives  the  female  away.  **The  male, 
and  the  male  only,  now  continues  to  guard  the  nest,  fanning  sedi- 
ment from  the  eggs  and  repelling  enemies.  At  66°  F.  the  eggs 
hatch  in  five  days  and  the  young  fishes  swarm  up  from  the  bottom 
in  twelve  to  thirteen  days  from  the  day  of  hatching. 

"  Shortly  after  the  young  small-mouthed  bass  rise  from  the  nest 
they  scatter  out  over  a  space  four  or  five  rods  across  —  not  in  a 
definite  school  with  all  the  fish  moving  together,  but  as  a  loose 
swarm,  moving  independently  or  in  small  groups.  The  fry  may 
be  at  the  surface  or  on  the  bottom,  in  weeds  or  clear  water,  and  are 
attended  by  the  male  until  they  are  ij  Jiches  long.  The  swarm 
then  gradually  disperses  and  the  young  fr>',  which  were  previ- 
ously black,  take  on  the  color  of  the  old  fish." 

Other  fishes  having  adhesive  eggs  attach  them  to  the  lower 
surfaces  of  rocks  and  boards.  Several  of  our  darters  have  this 
habit,  as  well  as  several  minnows.  The  eggs  of  some  species  of 
darters  are  attached  to  the  upper  surfaces  of  rocks.  Other  fishes 
suspend  their  eggs  from  aquatic  plants,  with  or  without  nest 
building.  The  goldfish,  which  has  adhesive  eggs,  attaches  them 
singly  to  aquatic  plants,  as  the  fish  swims  about.  The  skipjack 
probably  does  the  same,  though  in  this  species,  as  in  the  case  of 
its  marine  relatives,  the  egg  is  supplied  with  long,  thread-like  fila- 
ments. I  have  seen  pairs  of  these  fishes  wind  in  and  out  near 
the  surface  among  water  plants,  and  once  saw  a  pair  of  gar  pikes 
late  in  June  going  through  the  same  performance.  The  yellow 
perch  provides  similarly  for  its  eggs.  They  are  laid  in  long  strings 
which  are  suspended  from  aquatic  plants.  The  eggs  of  the  stickle- 
backs have  mushroom-shaped  processes  that  are  adhesive. 

The  lampreys,  salmon,  trout,  some  suckers,  and  some  miimows 
have  eggs  which  are  heavier  than  water.  These  fishes  deposit 
their  eggs  among  the  gravel  of  swift-flowing  water  where  little 
sediment  falls.  Some  of  our  catfishes  and  the  miller's-thumb 
have  cohesive,  agglutinatmg  eggs.    These  are  laid  under  boards 
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or  in  other  protected  places  and  guarded  by  the  male.  The  male 
Noiurus  not  infrequently  proceeds  to  swallow  the  eggs  he  guards 
when  they  are  uncovered. 

'^Both^  parents  of  the  yellow  catfish  are  a  pale  yellow  color, 
the  number  of  eggs  deposited  was  estimated  at  two  thousand. 
The  incubatory  period  was  five  days  in  a  mean  water  temperature 
of  77°  F.,  the  lowest  temperature  being  75  degrees  and  the  highest 
80  degrees. 

''During  the  entire  hatching  period  both  parents  were  incessant 
in  their  efforts  to  prevent  the  smothering  of  the  eggs,  to  keep  them 
clean,  and  to  guard  against  intruders.  The  eggs  were  kept  con- 
stantly agitated  and  aerated  by  a  gentle  fanning  motion  of  the 
lower  fins,  and  foreign  particles,  either  on  the  bottom  of  the  nest 
or  floating  near  the  eggs,  were  removed  in  the  mouth  or  by  the 
fins.  The  most  striking  act  in  the  care  of  the  eggs  was  the  sucking 
of  the  egg  masses  into  the  mouth  and  the  blowing  of  them  out, 
this  being  repeated  several  times  with  each  cluster  before  another 
lot  was  treated. 

''The  male  was  particularly  active  in  watching  for  intruders, 
and  savagely  attacked  the  hands  of  the  attendant  who  brought 
food;  he  also  rushed  at  sticks  or  other  objects  introduced  into  the 
aquarium.  Practically  the  entire  work  of  defence  was  assumed 
by  the  male,  although  the  female  occasionally  participated. 

"During  the  time  the  fry  were  on  the  bottom  the  attentions  of 
the  parents  were  unrelaxed,  and,  in  fact,  were  increased,  for  the 
tendency  of  the  different  lots  to  become  scattered  had  to  be  cor- 
rected, and  the  dense  packing  of  the  young  in  the  corners  seemed 
to  occasion  much  concern.  The  masses  of  fry  were  constantly 
stirred,  as  the  eggs  had  been,  by  a  flirt  of  the  fins,  which  often 
sent  dozens  of  them  three  or  four  inches  upward,  to  fall  back  on 
the  pile. 

"The  very  young  fry  were  also  taken  into  the  mouths  of  the 
parents  and  blown  out,  especially  those  which  became  separated 
from  the  main  lot  and  were  found  in  the  sand  and  sediment.  The 
old  fish  would  take  in  a  mouthful  of  fry  and  foreign  particles, 
retain  them  for  a  moment,  and  expel  them  with  some  force.    After 

*  From  Smith  &  Harron,  Bull.  U.  S.  Fish  Com.,  22: 151. 
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the  young  began  to  swim  and  became  scattered,  the  parents  con- 
tinued to  suck  them  in  and  mouth  them,  and,  as  subsequently 
developed,  did  not  always  blow  them  out. 

"An  interesting  habit  of  the  parents,  more  especially  the  male, 
observed  during  the  first  few  days  after  hatching,  was  the  mixing  and 
stirring  of  the  masses  of  young  by  means  of  the  barbels.  With  the 
chin  on  the  bottom,  the  old  fish  approached  the  comers  where  the 
fishes  were  banked,  and  with  the  barbels  all  directed  forward  and 
flexed  where  they  touched  the  bottom,  thoroughly  agitated  the 
mass  of  fry,  bringing  the  deepest  individuals  to  the  surface.  This 
act  was  usually  repeated  several  times  in  quick  succession.  The 
care  of  the  young  may  be  said  to  have  ceased  when  they  began  to 
swim  freely,  although  both  parents  continued  to  show  solicitude 
when  the  attendant  approached  the  aquarium  from  the  rear.'' 

In  contrast  to  the  nest-building  habits  are  the  habits  of  those  fishes 
seeking  a  definite  sort  of  locality  where  to  deposit  their  eggs.  The 
dace  (Setnotilus)  y  stone  roller  {Campostoma) ,  and  rainbow  darter 
{Ethesostoma  caertdeum)  select  gravelly  bottom  on  shallow  riffles 
above  a  pool.  The  habits  of  the  darter  have  recently  been  made 
the  subject  of  exhaustive  study  by  Miss  Cora  D.  Reeves.^  These 
fishes  spawn  when  the  temperature  reaches  about  60°  F.  The 
males  select  holdings  which  they  guard  and  from  which  they  drive 
rival  males  by  a  display  of  color  and  by  blows  delivered  with  head 
and  tail.  The  female  buries  herself  partly  in  the  gravel,  the  male 
taking  a  position  over  her,  other  males  crowding  in.  A  few  eggs 
and  milt  are  extruded  at  a  time  and  the  spawning  act  oft  repeated. 
The  eggs  are  adhesive  and  stick  to  the  gravel. 

The  adaptation  to  currents  in  fresh  water  thus  consists  in  various 
devices  to  anchor  the  eggs.  The  adaptation  against  sediment  is 
found  in  the  guarding  and  fanning  habit  of  the  male,  the  deposit 
of  eggs  to  the  lower  surface  of  rocks  or  boards  and  on  riffles,  and 
the  suspension  of  eggs  from  water  weeds.  To  these  groups  of 
more  or  less  adaptive  habits  we  must  add  the  peculiar  brooding 
habits  of  some  catfishes,  Cichlids,  and  the  blind  fishes,  and  Cyprin- 
odonts.  Some  of  the  South  American  catfishes  have  the  habit  of 
carrying  their  eggs  in  the  mouth.     Some  of  them,  Aspredo^  carry 

^  Biol.  Bull.,  14  :  35. 
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them  attached  to  the  ventral  surface.  Several  African  and  South 
American  Cichlids  carry  the  eggs  and  young  in  their  mouths  and 
gill  chambers.  The  so-called  myth,  that  a  given  &sh  leads  about 
his  brood  and  guards  them  in  his  mouth  when  danger  approaches, 
is  not  a  myth  for  some  of  these  species. 

The  blind  fishes  of  North  America  carry  their  eggs  in  their  gill 
chambers.     In  these  fishes  the  oviduct  has  moved  forward  so  that  it 


opens  just  behind  the  isthmus.  The  young  are  carried  for  a  month 
or  two  until  they  have  reached  a  length  of  10  mm.  In  a  group  of 
Cyprinodonts  reaching  as  far  as  Indiana,  but  increasing  in  diver- 
sity of  species  and  numbers  of  individuals  southward,  the  eggs  are 
retained  by  the  female  until  the  yolk  is  absorbed  by  the  growing 
young  fish,  and  sometimes  for  a  much  longer  period.    In  the 


blind  fishes  of  Cuba  the  young  are  about  an  inch  in  length  at  the 
time  of  birth  and  in  the  California  surf-perch  they  may  be  twice 
as  long. 

Secondary  Sexual  Characters.  —  Such  features  consist  in  size, 
disposition,  color,  or  structure.  Large  differences  in  all  of  these 
are  found  in  the  killitishes.  In  some  of  these  species  the  male 
is  minute  and  provided  with  an  anal  hn  modified  into  a  lance- 
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like  blade.  This  is  not  an  intromittent  organ  but  is  apparently 
used  as  a  momentary  clasper  as  the  male  darts  at  the  female  with 
the  lance  directed  forward  and  upward,  liberating  the  spermatozoa 
in  spermatophores  as  the  tip  of  the  lance  comes  in  contact  with 
the  female.  A  single  impregnation  may  furnish  the  female  with 
spermatozoa  for  several  broods  of  young. 

The  male  of  Amia  has  a  caudal  ocellus.  In  Rtvulus  it  is  the 
female  that  possesses  the  caudal  ocellus. 

The  differences  in  disposition  in  the  black  bass,  in  which  no 
other  secondary  sexual  diflterences  exist,  are  mentioned  elsewhere. 


The  greatest  display  of  secondary  sexual  colors  is  seen  in  the  sun- 
fishes  and  espedally  in  the  little  darters  and  in  Chrosomus  whose 
brilliant  coloration  is  scarcely  surpassed  by  that  of  the  humming 
birds.  The  greatest  display  of  secondary  sexual  color  takes  place 
just  before  the  breeding  season.  It  may  be  used  as  a  sex  recog- 
nition mark,  a  battle  flag,  as  in  the  rmnbow  darter,  or  as  a  lure  to 
the  female. 

In  many  males  small  excrescences  appear  on  the  sides,  on  the 
fins,  or  on  the  head  during  the  breeding  season.  The  anal  fin  is 
often  provided  with  booklets  in  suckers.  The  male  of  CamposUma 
becomes  covered  with  tubercles.  Pimephales  develops  short,  warty 
horns  on  the  head  and  the  homed  dace  {SemoHlus  atromacuiatus) 
large,  long  ones.  Some  of  these  are  used  as  excitants  for  the  fe- 
male, others  undoubtedly  to  enable  the  male  to  cling  to  the  female 
during  the  spawning  act. 

Physical  Environment  and  Adaptations  to  it.  With  the  excep- 
tions noted,  fishes  are  always  found  in  water.  The  character  of 
the  water,  i.e.,  the  per  cent  of  salt  and  other  chemicals  in  solution, 
determines  the  three  major  ecological  divisions  of  fishes:  I,  the 
marine  fishes;  II,  the  brackish  water  fishes;  and  III,  the  inland. 
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fresh-water  fishes.    The  first  two  groups  are  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  chapter. 

The  inland  fishes,  according  to  the  physical  character  of  the 
environments  selected  by  them,  may  be  divided  into  the  following 
groups,  in  part  suggested  by  Cope  and  Jordan. 

1.  Lowland  fishes:  the  bowfin,  pirate  perch,  large-mouthed  black 
bass,  sunfishes,  mud-minnow,  and  some  catfishes. 

2.  Channel  fishes,  ranging  from  lowland  to  upland:  the  channel 
catfish,  the  moon-eye,  gar  pike,  buffalo  fishes,  and  drum. 

3.  Upland  fishes:  many  of  the  darters,  shiners,  and  suckers,  and 
the  small-mouthed  black  bass. 

4.  Mountain  fishes:  the  brook  trout,  and  many  of  the  darters 
and  minnows. 

5.  Lake  fishes,  inhabiting  only  waters  which  are  deep,  clear, 
and  cold:  the  various  species  of  whitefish  and  the  Great  Lake 
trout. 

6.  Anadromous  fishes,  or  those  which  run  up  from  the  sea  to 
spawn  in  the  fresh  water:  the  salmon,  sturgeon,  shad,  and  striped 
bass. 

7.  Catadromous  fishes,  that  descend  to  the  ocean  to  spawn:  the 
eel. 

8.  Cave  fishes,  found  exclusively  in  cave  streams:  the  Ambly- 
opsidae. 

Many  of  the  species  are  found  in  more  than  one  of  the  areas 
mentioned. 

Liland  waters  vary  greatly  in  the  amoimt  of  the  solids  in  solu- 
tion or  suspension.  In  the  Great  Salt  Lake  and  the  alkali  lakes  of 
the  west  the  amount  of  solids  in  solution  is  prohibitive  to  fish  life. 
In  all  other  waters,  however  small,  if  accessible,  fishes  are  found. 
Even  temporary  ponds  are  colonized  by  catfishes  and  sunfishes  if 
they  are  at  all  accessible.  Sediment  is  present  in  variable  amounts 
and  some  fishes,  depending  exclusively  upon  sight  to  detect  their 
prey,  are  found  only  in  water  free  from  sediment. 

Under  given  conditions  in  moving  water,  the  amoimt  of  oxygen  in 
solution  is  tolerably  constant.  When  a  body  of  fresh  water  freezes 
over,  or  after  the  summer  thermocline  is  formed,  the  oxygen  may 
become  reduced  in  quantity  or  disappear  altogether  in  the  deeper 
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portions  of  a  lake.  Through  the  reduction  in  oxygen  fishes  may 
be  either  killed  in  large  numbers  or  compelled  to  emigrate.  Fishes 
being  exclusive  water  animals  are  especially  adapted  to  utilize  the 
oxygen  in  the  water.  The  gills  are  the  universally  present  res- 
piratory organs  but  in  special  cases  the  fins  and  part  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  may  be  forced  into  service.  In  the  gar-pike  the 
air-bladder  serves  as  a  lung,  at  least  for  the  elimination  of  CO2. 
Various  other  fishes  have  cellular  air-bladders  connected  with  the 
alimentary  canal  that  suggest  respiration.  Tower  found  that  in 
fishes  dying  of  asphyxiation  the  ratio  of  CO2  to  O  in  the  air- 
bladder  increases. 

During  the  breeding  season  when  the  gill  chambers  are  full  of 
eggs  much  of  the  respiration  of  the  blindfishes  is  probably  forced 
on  the  fins  and  general  surface.  In  the  surf-fish,  to  which  the  Sac- 
ramento Hysterocarpus  belongs,  the  young  are  born  fully  devel- 
oped.^ In  their  earliest  development  in  the  ovary  the  general 
surface  of  the  larva  must  act  as  a  respiratory  organ,  later  the  ali- 
mentary canal  functions  as  such.  A  continuous  stream  of  ovarian 
fluid  passes  in  at  the  gill-opening  and  out  at  the  anus  at  this  time. 
Finally  the  fins  become  hypertrophied  into  enormous  sheets  super- 
abundantly supplied  with  blood  vessels.  In  the  Cuban  blindfishes, 
in  which  the  young  reach  a  length  of  an  inch  at  the  time  of  birth, 
vascular  lobes  are  developed  in  the  ovary,  which  the  young  take 
into  their  mouths  and  to  which  they  cling,  possibly  both  for  food 
and  oxygen.  It  is  very  probable  that  those  fishes  that  are  capable 
of  Uving  out  of  water  for  a  time  carry  on  respiration  through  their 
moist  skin. 

Temperature  and  Adjustment  to  it,  —  In  nearly  all  fresh  waters 
of  the  temperate  region  there  is  a  fluctuation  in  the  water  be- 
tween 32°  to  80°  F.  The  extreme  fluctuation  is  found  only  on 
the  surface  of  the  water.  In  the  bottom  of  lakes  eighty  feet  deep, 
the  annual  fluctuation  ranges  perhaps  between  39°  and  60°  F. 
Fishes  can  always  escape  the  extreme  fluctuations  by  seeking  deeper 
water.  That  they  are  adjusted  to  live  through  extreme  cold  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  some  species  may  be  frozen  in  ice  and  re- 

*  The  life  history  of  this  species  has  not  been  traced,  but  that  of  some  of  its 
marine  relations  has. 
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vive  when  thawed  out.  The  adjustment  in  this  respect  probably 
increases  as  one  goes  northward.  Turner  says  of  the  Alaskan 
Dallia:  "When  taken  from  the  traps  the  fish  are  immediately  put 
into  these  baskets  and  taken  to  the  village,  where  the  baskets  of 
fish  are  placed  on  stages  out  of  the  way  of  dogs.  The  mass  of  fish 
in  each  basket  is  frozen  in  a  few  minutes,  and  when  required  to 
take  them  out  they  have  to  be  chopped  out  with  an  axe  or  beaten 
with  a  club  to  divide  them  into  pieces  of  suflSdent  size  to  feed  the 
dogs. 

"The  vitality  of  these  fish  is  astonishing.  They  will  remain  in 
those  grass  baskets  for  weeks,  and  when  brought  into  the  house 
and  thawed  out  they  will  be  as  lively  as  ever.  The  pieces  which 
are  thrown  to  the  ravenous  dogs  are  eagerly  swallowed,  the  ani- 
mal heat  of  the  dog's  stomach  thaws  the  fish  out,  whereupon  its 
movements  cause  the  dog  to  vomit  it  up  alive." 

The  lower  temperature  limit  is  set  to  fish  life  by  the  freezing 
point  of  the  medium,  32°  F.  for  fresh  water,  below  this  for  salt 
water.  The  upper  observed  limit  in  ponds  is  somewhere  near 
100  degrees.^  If  the  water  is  suddenly  raised  to  this  point,  fishes 
survive  but  a  few  seconds.  While  the  upper  limit  may  be  set  by 
the  effect  of  the  increased  heat  on  the  protoplasm,  its  effect  may 
be  indirect  and  operate  through  the  reduction  in  the  amount  of  O 
held  in  suspension  by  the  warm  as  compared  with  the  cold  water. 
That  fishes  will  attempt  any  temperature  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  they  occasionally  enter  water  in  the  National  Park  hot 
enough  to  boil  them. 

The  adaptability  of  fishes  to  different  temperatures  is  well  shown 
by  Rhinichthys  dulcis  which  is  found  in  the  streams  coming  from 
the  warm  springs  at  Banff  in  the  Canadian  National  Park,  and 
also  in  the  icy  waters  of  Vermilion  Creek  at  the  same  place.  The 
same  individuals  are  adjustable  within  wide  limits,  and  the  same 
species  is  sometimes  found  over  a  long  north  and  south  range. 
Nevertheless,  temperature  has  doubtless  played  an  important 
part  in  setting  a  northern  limit  to  the  migration  of  species,  as 
they  followed  the  retreating  ice  of  the  glacial  period.     In  North 

*  Jordan  and  Richardson  (Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  33  :  319-321)  record  Lucaniabrowm 
from  a  hot  spring  with  a  temperature  of  1 28°  F. 
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America  a  southward  migration  has  probably  not  taken  place  since 
that  time. 

Fishes  of  cold  waters  are  primarily  members  of  the  families  of 
salmon  and  trout,  whitefish,  miller's-thumb,  and  blackfishes.  The 
check  by  cold  has  not  been  placed  on  any  indi\adual  migration  or 
limits  set  to  the  adult.  Rkinichthys  dulcis  and  the  many  species 
adapted  to  the  great  range  of  variation  in  the  temperature  in  any 
of  our  temperate  lakes  shows  this.  The  temperature  factor  de- 
termining distribution  is  set  rather  by  the  adaptation  of  the  eggs 
to  warm  or  cold  water.  Our  trout,  salmon,  and  whitefishes  breed 
largely  in  winter  when  the  temperature  is  low.  The  rate  of  de- 
velopment of  their  eggs,  like  that  of  all  cold-water  eggs,  is  slow. 
The  warm-water  species  are  warm-water  species  not  because  their 
individuals  are  incapable  of  entering  cold  water,  for  many  of  them 
do,  but  because  their  eggs  will  not  develop  in  anything  but  water 
much  warmer  than  that  in  which  the  eggs  of  cold-water  species 
develop.  Their  eggs  are  of  rapid  development.  They  are  ad- 
justed to  fluctuations  in  temperature  and  they  respond  to  such 
fluctuations  in  temperature  by  hastening  or  slowing  their  rate  of 
development.^  The  point  of  attack  of  temperatures  is  on  the  eggs 
and  young,  not  on  the  adult,  and  temperature  controls  distribu- 
tion through  its  influence  on  the  eggs. 

In  all  cold  waters  of  the  United  States  accessible  to  them,  trout, 
salmon,  and  whitefish  are  found.  Some  of  them,  the  brook  trout, 
Rocky  mountain  whitefish,  Coulter's  whitefish  and  salmon,  are 
adjusted  to  swift  currents;  others,  the  lake  trout  and  many  white 
fishes,  to  the  stagnant  waters  of  lakes.  Some  of  the  latter  are 
littoral  or  abysmal  or  pelagic,  depending  on  the  nature  of  their 
food.  The  elevation  of  a  stream  has  probably  primarily  nothing 
to  do  with  the  distribution  of  its  inhabitants,  but  because  elevated 
waters  are  usually  cold  (and  frequently  swift)  all  accessible  moun- 
tain waters  are  inhabited  by  cold-water  species.  The  number  of 
species  adjusted  to  cold  waters  is  not  as  great  and  their  affinities 

*  The  cod  eggs  which  hatch  in  thirty  days  at  a  temperature  of  from  o.a-2®  C. 
hatch  in  thirteen  days  in  a  temperature  of  6-7.9°.  Herring  eggs  which  require  forty 
days  at  a  temperature  of  2-3.9°  C.  hatch  in  eleven  at  a  temperature  of  ia-11.9®;  the 
shad  which  hatches  in  eleven  days  at  a  temperature  of  13.5°  hatches  in  three  to  five 
days  in  a  temperature  of  from  20-23°. 
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are  not  as  varied  as  those  adjusted  to  the  warmer,  more  accessible 
waters  of  the  central  and  southern  lowlands.  The  latter  are  the 
homes  of  the  black  bass,  sunfishes,  catfishes,  gar  pikes,  and  others. 

So  called  warm-water  spedes  are  capable  of  a  wide  range  of 
adjustment  to  differing  climates.  Wherever  a  north  and  south 
river  connects  warmer  with  colder  areas  in  which  the  species  are 
otherwise  different,  the  easy  route  of  migration  induces  some  species 
to  extend  their  range  into  otherwise  shunned  areas.  The  Missis- 
sippi has  induced  a  southward  migration  of  several  species  beyond 
their  normal  range,  the  Nile  has  extended  the  equatorial  African 
fauna  to  its  mouth.  But  the  most  notable  example  is  offered  by 
the  Madeira  and  Tapajos  to  Paraguay  and  La  Plata  waterway. 
It  extends  from  the  equator  south  to  a  latitude  equal  to  that  of 
Memphis.  Nearly  all  of  the  fishes  of  Buenos  Aires  belong  to  Ama- 
zonian genera  or  even  species.  Only  one  or  two  Amazonian  genera 
have  succeeded  in  reaching  the  borders  of  the  United  States. 
Fifty  Amazonian  genera  have  reached  the  La  Plata  basin  that  have 
not  succeeded  in  going  an  equal  distance  south  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  where  they  did  not  have  the  facilities  or  inducement  of  a 
continuous  waterway. 

Current  and  Adjustment  to  It,  —  The  major  adaptation  of  all 
fresh-water  fishes  is  to  the  locomotion  of  water.  Most  fishes 
stand  head  upstream,  a  position  that  makes  the  respiratory  move- 
ment easiest  in  a  current.  Different  fishes,  and  in  some  cases  the 
same  fishes  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  are  adjusted  to  the 
entire  range  of  variation  in  the  intensity  of  the  locomotion.  Water- 
falls only  are  not  inhabited  by  fishes,  but  even  these  are  ascended 
or  descended  if  not  too  high.  Different  species  of  the  Salmonidae 
give  us  examples  of  the  entire  range  of  adjustment  to  currents. 
Some  of  them  live  only  in  the  stagnant  water  of  deep  lakes.  Others 
live  only  in  swift  mountain  brooks.  The  members  of  the  genus 
Coregonus  usually  live  in  the  stagnant  waters  of  lakes,  but  Core- 
gonus  coulteri  is  found  in  a  mountain  torrent,  and  the  Tippecanoe 
Cisco,  which  lives  in  the  stagnant  water  of  the  lake  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  runs  up  the  tributaries  in  December. 
Other  whitefishes  and  trout  have  the  same  habit.  Different  fishes 
are  even  adjusted  to  the  differences  in  the  same  small  stream  in 
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which  quiet  pools  alternate  with  swift-flowing  ripples.  In  the 
Mississippi  Valley  the  riffles  are  occupied  by  darters,  in  Cuba  by 
gobies,  in  South  America  by  characins,  and,  although  belonging 
to  widely  different  families,  they  greatly  resemble  each  other. 

Light  and  Adjustments  to  It.  —  In  the  shallower  parts  of  dear 
water  the  fluctuations  in  light  from  day  to  night  are  but  little  less 
than  in  the  air.    Various  fishes  are  variously  adjusted  to  the 


Flc.  I54j.    Hog  SuckcT.  Catoil&mus  Hitriiani  L>?  Sueur.    Actual  sh;,  305  mm.  lone. 

light.  Some  are  nocturnal,  remaining  hidden  during  the  day,  as 
the  common  catfish.  Some  combine  stereotropism  with  their  neg- 
ative beliotropism,  and  take  shelter  in  crevices  and  under  rocks. 
The  light-shunning  habit  on  the  part  of  their  ancestors  doubtless 
accounts  for  the  cave -in  ha  hi  ting  blindfishes  of  to-day.  Some 
diurnal  fi^es  habitually  stay  in  the  shade  of  some  tree,  or  log,  or 
pier,  while  others  are  found  in  the  open.  There  seems  to  be  a 
complete  gradation  between  the  blindfishes,  which  always  live  in 


Fid.  1546.    Hog  Suckcc.  CufailMHi  iii(rif<iJ<i  Lc  »uRi[.    Actuil  die.  gi  mm.  lOBg. 

total  darkness,  and  those  fishes,  like  some  sunfishes,  that  live  in 
total  light,  as  far  as  this  exists. 

The  eye  is  not  the  only  light-perceiving  organ  of  aquatic  verte- 
brates. The  skin  is  sensitive  to  light  in  many  cases.  The  blind- 
fishes,  whose  eyes  are  not  functional  and  may  be  entirely  removed, 
nevertheless  appreciate  the  difference  between  light  and  dark. 
The  young  after  having  their  eyes  removed  are  as  sensitive  to 
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light  as  those  with  eyes,  and  the  entire  skin  seems  equally  sensitive 
to  light.  The  sight  of  the  nocturnal  fishes  is  worse  than  that  of 
owls,  and  their  eyes  are  but  little  used.  The  sight  of  the  posi- 
tively heliotropic  fishes,  on  the  other  hand,  is  good,  their  eyes  are 
large  and  they  depend  on  their  eyesight  for  food.  They  capture 
living  food  and  are  frequently  pelagic  in  habit.  Small-mouthed 
fishes  depending  on  their  eyes  for  food  will  not  take  food  that  is 
at  rest.  Small  fragments  of  meat  falling  through  the  water  will 
readily  be  seized  but  will  not  be  picked  up  from  the  bottom.  The 
great  variety  of  artificial  flies  and  gyrating  baits  are  man's  adapta- 
tions to  the  fact  that  some  large-mouthed  fishes  also  select  their 
food  by  sight. 

Depth  and  the  Bottom^  and  Adjustments  to  Them.  —  No  system- 
atic study  of  the  bottoms  of  our  lakes  has  been  made  and  it  is 
hence  unknown  how  extensive  the  abysmal  fauna  is.  In  fishes 
ranging  in  deep  water  the  adjustment  is  probably  due  not  so  much 
to  the  depth  itself,  as  to  the  things  that  go  with  depth.  Pressure 
increases  one  atmosphere  with  each  thirty  feet  in  depth,  plants 
disappear  beyond  a  few  feet,  and  with  the  plants  necessarily  disap- 
pear all  the  animals  (fish  food  for  the  most  part),  that  are  associ- 
ated with  the  plants. 

The  character  of  the  bottom  is  not  a  simple  element  like  tem- 
perature, light,  or  current.  There  is  a  graduation  from  mud  to 
gravel  and  rock  and  each  of  these  may  be  weed-covered  or  bare. 
But  whether  the  bottom  is  mud,  gravel,  or  rock  depends  on  cur- 
rent. That  certain  species  are  found  principally  on  one  bottom  or 
another  is  certain,  but  that  the  adjustment  is  to  the  character  of 
the  bottom  and  not  to  the  current  and  food  that  go  with  it  is 
doubtful. 

Tlie  Biological  Environment  and  Adjustment  to  It,  —  Food  is  the 
controlling  factor  in  the  local  distribution  of  fishes  within  any 
unit,  as  chemical  composition  and  temperature  are  controlling 
factors  in  the  geographical  distribution  among  the  different 
units.  Food  itself  is  dependent  on  other  food  and  this  ultimately 
on  depth,  nature  of  bottom,  current,  and  the  other  elements  of  the 
physical  environment.  For  the  most  part  the  food  of  the  young  i- 
essentially  different  from  the  food  of  the  adult  of  the  same  spedes. 
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and  consists  of  the  organisms  composing  the  plankton,  largely 
Entomostraca.  The  members  of  a  local  fish  fauna  are  distrib- 
uted in  the  following  ecological  groups:  pelagic,  littoral  (bottom 
fishes,  all  predacious  fishes),  and  nocturnal. 

To  these  should  be  added  abysmal  fishes,  but  nothing  is  known 
of  these  in  America  except  that  Triglopsis  is  found  in  deeper  water 
of  the  Great  Lakes. 

Pelagic,  abysmal,  littoral,  and  nocturnal  forms  are  such  as  find 
their  food  in  those  regions  or  times.  Their  adaptations  are  but 
secondary  adjustments  to  the  region  in  which  their  food  is  found. 
Everything  eatable  is  food  for  some  fishes  though  few  have  such 
omnivorous  tastes  as  to  take  the  entire  bill  of  fare.  The  skipjack 
{Lapidestes)  is  a  surface  ranger  and  occupies  as  definite  a  position 
under  the  surface  of  the  pelagic  area  of  our  lakes  as  the  swallows 
do  over  it.  Insects  and  all  other  minute  terrestrial  organic  mat- 
ters reaching  the  surface  of  the  water  find  a  lodgment  in  their 
stomachs.  Frequently  the  fish  darts  out  of  the  water  as  the 
swallow  dips  into  it  to  secure  its  food.  Its  food  is  not  confined  to 
terrestrial  strays,  but  it  also  takes  Entomostraca  and  Chironomus 
larvae.  Zygonedes  and  Fundulus  also  range  near  the  surface  but 
nearer  the  shores.  In  the  mountain  lakes  in  which  the  skipjack 
is  not  found,  the  half-grown  whitefish  {Coregonus  williamsoni)  occu- 
pies the  same  ecological  niche.  In  Lake  Tahoe  on  June  evenings 
individuals  nine  inches  long  rise  to  gnats  blown  into  the  lake,  and 
they  can  then  be  caught  with  a  minute  hook  baited  with  a  fly. 

In  the  American  tropics  a  killifish  with  half  its  eyes  adapted  to 
seeing  in  air  and  the  other  half  adapted  to  seeing  in  water  also 
ranges  on  the  surface.  Larger  objects  reaching  the  surface  of  the 
water  are  secured  by  black  bass,  trout,  and  other  fishes  that  range 
and  poise  in  deeper  water  and  ^^rise"  to  their  prey  near  the  sur- 
face as  the  kingfisher  dives  for  his.  All  fishes  that  rise  to  arti- 
ficial bait,  grasshoppers,  etc.,  belong  to  this  group.  Some  trout 
rise  more  readily  to  a  mouse  but  for  esthetic  reasons  this  cannot  be 
recommended  for  bait. 

Another  series  of  pelagic  fishes  is  formed  by  the  plankton  feeders. 
There  are  several  sorts  of  these.  The  young  of  most  fishes,  the 
simfishes  and  minnows  and   some  whitefishes,  see   their  minute 
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prey  and  deliberately  pick  it  from  the  water.  Such  are  provided 
with  teeth  either  in  their  mouths  or  in  their  gullets.  Another 
series  probably  including  the  spoonbill  catfish  take  in  large  quanti- 
ties of  water  and  strain  the  plankton  from  it.  They  have  weak 
teeth  or  none  and  specially-adapted  gill  rakers  for  straining  the 
water. 

The  various  darters,  a  pecuUar  American  product,  are  all  lit- 
toral. They  rest  on  their  pectorals  on  the  bottom  in  shallow 
water.  With  head  erect  and  eyes  protruding  they  are  ready  for 
anything  that  moves  within  their  range  of  vision.  They  are  found 
among  weeds  and  gravel,  chiefly  in  flowing  water  so  shallow  that 
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the  surface  is  rippled.  Associated  with  them,  or  in  places  similar 
to  these,  in  favorable  localities,  are  miller's-thumbs.  The  pirate 
perch  and  trout  perch  should  probably  also  be  placed  here. 

Other  bottom  fishes  with  sucker  mouth  and  elongate  alimentary 
canal  are  found  over  mud  bottoms.  These  include  Campostoma, 
suckers,  carp,  and  sturgeon  in  North  America.  In  tropical  America 
their  place  is  taken  by  peculiar  armored  relatives  of  the  catfishes, 
the  Loricariidae.  Lastly,  the  large,  predacious  fishes  treat  the 
smaller  fishes  as  they  in  their  turn  treat  the  plankton.  Here  be- 
long the  muscalonge,  the  pickerels,  salmon  trout,  and  the  basses. 
Our  nocturnal  catfishes  and  the  ubiquitous  eel  are  omnivorous, 
They  take  what  they  can.  Everything  that  tastes  or  moves  and 
is  within  reach  is  food  for  the  nocturnal  catfish.  Some  blindfishes 
planted  in  a  pool  had  a  way  of  disappearing  that  was  mysterious, 
until  the  pool  was  drained  and  the  sardonic  catfish,  lurking  under  a 
rock  and  found  in  possession  of  the  last  blindfish  partly  digested, 
solved  the  mysterj'. 

Fishes  are  adapted  to  their  food  in  structure  as  well  as  habit. 
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The  dentition  varies  from  none  at  all  to  the  crushing  apparatus  of 
the  white  perch,  the  cutting  incisors  of  some  of  the  killifishes  and 
the  rasplike  patches  of  the  teeth  of  the  muscalonge.  The  mouth 
varies  in  position,  shape,  and  size  according  to  the  food,  from  the 
ventrally-placed  sucker  mouth  to  the  upward-pointing  mouth  of 
Zygonectes;  from  the  small  mouth  of  the  cisco  to  the  capacious  maw 
of  the  muscalonge.  The  gill-rakers  vary  from  none  to  the  com- 
plicated strainers  of  the  spoonbill  catfish.  The  alimentary  canal 
also  varies  with  the  food  from  the  short  canal  of  the  flesh  eaters 
to  the  convoluted  tube  many  times  as  long  as  the  fish  in  the  mud 
eaters.  That  fishes  are  a  very  adaptable  group  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  in  South  America  a  single  family,  the  characins,  have 
the  widest  range  of  adaptation  in  the  alimentary  canal  to  difi'erent 
food.  Forbes  has  pointed  out  that  the  minnows  of  North  America 
are  adjusted  to  a  great  variety  of  food.  He  distinguishes  four 
groups:  (i)  Intestine  two  to  nine  times  as  long  as  the  fish,  pharyn- 
geal teeth  not  hooked,  with  grinding  surface.  (2)  Intestine  one  to  one 
and  two-thirds  times  as  long  as  the  fish,  pharyngeal  teeth  hooked, 
with  grinding  surface.  (3)  Intestine  somewhat  shorter  than  the  fish, 
teeth  hooked,  with  grinding  surface.  (4)  Intestine  usually  shorter 
than  the  head  and  body,  teeth  hooked,  without  grinding  surface. 
Concerning  the  relation  of  these  structures  Forbes  says: 
*'It  is  consequently  from  a  comparison  of  the  ratios  of  these 
groups  that  we  shall  derive  the  most  interesting  facts  relating  to 
the  correspondence  of  food  and  structure.  The  most  conspicuous 
result  is  the  great  preponderance  of  mud  in  the  intestines  of  the 
fishes  of  the  first  group,  characterized  by  an  extraordinarily  elon- 
gate intestine,  and  by  pharyngeal  teeth  destitute  of  hooks  and  pro- 
vided with  a  broad  grinding  surface.  Here,  as  already  noted, 
mud,  sand,  and  gravel  amount  to  about  three-fourths  of  the  mat- 
ter ingested,  while  in  the  third  and  fourth  groups  only  trivial  and 
accidental  quantities  occurred.  In  the  second  group,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  intestines  intermediate  in  length,  mud  was  still  abundant, 
but  much  less  so  than  in  the  first,  averaging  less  than  half  the 
whole.  If  we  exclude  this  indigestible  matter,  however,  we  shall 
find  the  first  group  still  further  distinguished  by  the  predominance 
of  vegetation  as  compared  with  animal  matter,  the  latter  being 
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only  about  one-third  the  former,  while  in  groups  three  and  four, 
on  the  other  hand,  vegetation  amounts  to  about  one-third  the 
animal  food.  The  groups  last  mentioned,  distinguished  from  each 
other  as  they  are  only  by  the  presence  of  a  masticatory  surface 
on  the  pharyngeal  teeth  in  the  first,  and  its  absence  in  the  second, 
differ  scarcely  at  all  in  their  general  food  characters,  and  this 
structural  feature  seems  therefore  to  be  of  little  significance.  In 
both  the  animal  ratio  amounts  to  seventy-five  per  cent,  and  vege- 
tation stands  in  each  at  twenty-five;  while  insects  are  respectively 
fifty  and  sixty-one." 

Recently  Putter  has  maintained  that  fishes  absorb  food  in  solu- 
tion in  the  water.  He  found  that  a  goldfish  lived  for  forty-one 
days  in  tap  water  which  contained  no  organized  food  and  the 
oxygen  consumed  substantially  accounted  for  the  loss  in  weight. 
When  organic  substances  were  dissolved  in  the  tap  water,  the  goldfish 
survived  for  seventy-eight  days,  and  the  oxygen  consumed  greatly 
exceeded  the  amount  that  would  account  for  the  loss  in  weight. 

Food  according  to  its  nature  may  be  detected  by  sight,  perception 
of  vibrations,  touch,  smell,  or  taste. 

Food  is  detected  by  sight  in  most  fishes.  Many  fishes  will 
seize  an  object  that  is  in  motion  without  discrimination  as  to 
what  it  IS  provided  it  is  the  right  size.  If  it  is  suitable  for  food 
that  fact  is  discovered  by  touch  or  taste,  or  both,  in  the  mouth 
and  the  object  is  swallowed.  If  it  is  not  fit  for  food  it  is  rejected. 
It  is  evident  that  in  such  cases  sight  only  locates  the  moving 
object,  other  senses  distinguish  its  nature. 

Neither  friend  nor  foe  of  the  fishes  discloses  his  presence  by 
sound,  but  frequently  does  so  by  vibrations  of  lower  frequency. 
It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  any  sound  produced  over  water 
is  heard  by  fishes  in  the  water.  The  sounds  of  the  air  are  scarcely 
capable  of  passing  the  surface  of  the  water  to  an  extent  to  be  per- 
ceived by  an  ear  under  water  as  highly  developed  as  that  of  man. 
The  ears  of  fishes  are  much  more  simple  than  those  of  man.  The 
ability  on  the  part  of  fishes  to  hear  at  all  has  been  disputed,  but 
Parker  ^  has  recently  made  experiments  that  show  conclusively 
that  fishes  hear  sounds  produced  under  water. 

*  Bull.  U.  S.  Fish  Com.,  22  :  45-64. 
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In  over  half  of  our  fresh-water  fishes  the  air  bladder  is  connected 
by  a  chain  of  ossicles  with  the  ear.  In  some  of  them  the  air 
bladder  comes  in  contact  with  the  skin  in  an  area  just  behind  the 
head.  The  intercostal  muscles  are  not  developed  at  this  place  and 
a  form  of  tympanum  is  thus  produced.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
this  Weberian  apparatus,  as  it  is  called,  is  in  reality  an  auditory 
organ ;  that  it  is  a  static  apparatus  controlling  the  rising  and  sink- 
ing of  the  fish  in  water;  that  it  is  a  manometer  acquainting  the 
fish  with  the  degree  of  pressure  that  is  exerted  by  the  gases  in  the 
air  bladder  against  its  walls;  that  it  is  a  barometer  acquainting 
the  fish  with  the  variations  in  the  atmospheric  pressure;  that  it  is 
a  sound  producer.  Judged  by  its  structure  alone,  in  some  forms 
the  air  bladder  is  divided  into  two  small  lateral  parts  connected 
with  the  ossicles,  the  rest  of  the  air  bladder  having  disappeared,  it 
seems  more  than  probable  that  it  is  an  organ  for  the  perception  of 
sound. 

Vibrations  of  lower  frequency  than  those  producing  sound,  such 
as  may  be  produced  by  waves  or  bodies  falling  into  the  water,  are 
perceived  by  the  lateral  line  organs  of  fishes.  The  lateral  line 
organs  of  the  head  of  the  blindfishes  are  greatly  exaggerated  and 
their  ability  to  perceive  vibrations  enables  these  fishes  to  secure 
living  prey  with  precision.  The  lateral  line  organs  of  the  head 
take  the  place  of  the  eyes  of  pelagic  fishes  in  detecting  food.  Fer- 
nandus  Payne  succeeded  in  getting  an  Amblyopsis  to  respond  to 
the  water  dripping  into  its  aquarium.  It  would  rise  to  the  point 
where  the  drop  of  water  struck  and  would  try  to  seize  it  by  snap- 
ping at  it.  Perception  of  vibrations  by  the  lateral  line  organs  of 
the  head  enabled  it  to  locate  the  point  of  impact  of  the  water. 
Touch,  taste,  or  smell  could  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  These 
fishes  may  touch  recently-crushed  amphipods  on  which  they  feed 
without  paying  any  attention  to  them  unless  a  stray  leg  is  still 
moving.  They  will  readily  take  meat  attached  to  a  string  held  in 
the  hand  to  give  it  motion. 

Many  fishes  are  conscious  of  the  presence  of  food  by  perceiving 
it  either  through  the  sense  of  smell,  touch,  or  taste.  Parker  has 
demonstrated  that  the  catfish  can  detect  minced  earthworms  by 
its  sense  of  smell.    The  elaborate  experiments  of  Herrick  with 
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codfishes  have  shown  that  theii  sense  of  smell  gives  them  but 
vague  information,  while  the  senses  of  touch  and  taste,  whose  organs 
are  found  over  the  entire  body,  enable  the  catfish  to  detect  and 
secure  any  food  coming  in  contact  with  any  part  of  the  body.  In 
contrast  to  the  blindfishes  {Amblyopsis)  of  the  Ohio  Valley  caves, 
the  Point  Loma  blindfish  secures  its  food  through  touch  and  taste. 
A  hungry  Point  Loma  blindfish  with  a  stroke  of  the  fins  brings 
the  mouth  in  position  for  operations  as  soon  as  any  portion  of  its 
skin,  especially  of  the  head,  comes  in  contact  with  food. 

Fish  Enemies.  —  The  enemies  of  fishes  are  the  mink,  otter,  an 
occasional  raccoon  and  cat  among  the  mammals;  the  kingfisher, 
herons,  ducks,  loons,  and  terns  among  birds;  an  occasional  bull- 
frog and  possibly  Necturus  among  batrachians;  several  snakes, 
and  many  fishes,  spawn  eaters,  fry  catchers,  lampreys,  and  adult- 
eating,  predacious  fishes. 

The  otter  as  a  fish  enemy  has  been  practically  eliminated.  The 
occasional  fish  caught  by  the  mink  and  raccoon  will  form  but  a 
small  annual  total.  In  fact,  by  the  changes  incident  to  advancing 
civilization,  all  but  the  aquatic  enemies  of  the  fishes  have  been 
reduced  to  a  point  where  their  depredations  can  have  but  little 
selective  value. 

Fishes  evidently  could  avoid  terns  and  kingfishers  by  living  below 
the  few  inches  penetrated  by  these  divers.  But  the  advantages  of 
food  near  the  surface  evidently  outweigh  the  danger  of  being 
caught,  as  long  as  a  sudden  dive  or  a  dart  forward  will  enable  the 
fish  to  escape. 

Herons  and  ducks  are  avoided  by  selecting  water  too  deep  for 
these  enemies.  Color  and  swiftness  are  probably  other  adapta- 
tions to  the  same  enemies.  The  darter  sits  with  outspread  pec- 
torals on  the  bottom  of  a  stream  or  lake  within  easy  reach  of  a 
heron.  A  sudden  motion  of  the  powerful  pectorals  and  he  sits  as 
composedly  somewhere  else.  The  dart-like  motion  which  gives  the 
darter  its  name  is  an  adaptation  to  secure  food  and  avoid  enemies. 
Swiftness,  inconspicuousness,  or  ability  to  enter  retreats  are  the 
means  of  defense  against  the  loon  and  his  ilk.  However,  none 
of  the  devices  are  always  efficient. 

The  greatest  enemy  of  fishes  is  the  spawn  stealer.    At  Lake 
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Tahoe  the  dead  trout  eggs  from  the  hatchery  were  daily  thrown 
into  the  lake.  While  no  fish  might  be  in  evidence  a  handful 
of  trout  eggs  was  sure  to  bring  a  bullhead  (CoUus  hddingi)  from 
under  every  rock.  The  same  thing  happened  when  the  young 
trout  fry  were  planted  in  the  brooks.  The  adaptations  of  the 
black  bass,  sunfish,  and  Amia  against  depredations  in  their  nests 
have  already  been  given.  No  doubt  many  young  fishes  are  eaten 
by  minnows  and  sunfishes.  A  half-starved  sunfish  captured  in  a 
cave  began  to  pick  out  the  larval  blindfishes  in  his  pail,  with  neat- 
ness and  dispatch,  as  soon  as  there  was  light  enough  for  it  to  see 
them.  The  herding  or  schooling  of  their  young  by  many  fishes,  as 
an  adaptation  against  enemies,  has  been  described  before.  Against 
their  predacious  neighbors  strength,  agility,  endurance,  and  color 
are  the  adjustments.  The  dispersal  of  a  school  and  the  leap  out 
of  the  water,  reaching  its  maximum  in  the  flight  of  the  flying  fish, 
are  all  adaptations  to  escape  specific  attacks.  Aside  from  these 
general  adaptations  in  the  habit,  structural  adaptations  against 
fish-eating  enemies  are  also  found. 

The  stickleback  has  divergent,  erectile  spines  that  can  be  locked 
when  erected.  This  arrangement  is  altruistic  rather  than  egoistic. 
While  it  does  not  prevent  a  duck  or  other  animal  from  eating  an 
occasional  stickleback  the  duck  is  not  likely  to  be  tempted  by  a 
second  stickleback.  More  effective  weapons  are  the  erectile  dorsal 
and  pectoral  spines  of  the  catfishes.  In  the  stone  cats  the  spine 
is  surrounded  by  glandular  tissue  producing  poison.  The  spine  in 
entering  an  opponent  pierces  the  gland  and  carries  some  of  the 
poison  into  the  wound. 

Color  must  be  looked  upon  as  an  adjustment  to  light  in  the 
presence  of  enemies.  The  amount  of  color  on  the  surface  of  a 
fish  is  proportionate  to  the  intensity  of  the  light  in  the  environment. 
The  arrangement  of  the  color  is  conditioned  by  the  surroundings. 
Its  presence  is  an  adaptation  to  the  physical  environment  and  its 
arrangement  is  an  adaptation  to  the  biological  environment.  All 
animals  living  for  generations  in  caves  become  bleached  and  finally 
lose  all  pigment.  Nocturnal  fishes  are  in  large  measure  black. 
Bottom  fishes,  like  the  darters,  hog  sucker,  miller*s-thumb,  are 
mottled  and  crossbarred.    Weed-inhabiting  species  are  barred  (yd- 
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low  perch),  striped  (black  bass),  or  mottled  (pickerels,  sunfishes, 
etc.).  Large  size  and  strength  are  the  best  adaptations  against 
existing  fish  enemies.  Small  size  and  insignificance  are  advan- 
tageous for  other  reasons.  Between  these,  alertness,  with  power 
of  quick  movement,  and  protective  color  are  the  most  efficient 
means  of  escaping  enemies. 

But  all  of  these  adaptations  are  not  always  sufficient.  The 
most  insidious  of  the  fish  enemies  is  the  lamprey.  So  perfect  is 
its  means  of  attachment  to  its  prey,  that  such  a  hard-scaled  and 
vigorous  fish  as  Atnia  calva  can  rarely  prevent  the  attachment 
and  adhesion,  although  the  most  violent  efforts  be  made.  If  a 
lamprey  is  attached  to  a  stone  of  moderate  size,  the  stone  is  fre- 
quently brought  out  with  the  fish  if  the  animal  is  jerked  up  sud- 
denly. In  letting  go  its  hold  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  fill  the  disc 
with  water  from  the  respiratory  bronchus,  whereupon  suction 
ceases  and  the  animal  is  free.  In  feeding,  the  sharp  teeth  pressed 
against  the  skin  of  the  animal  to  which  it  is  attached  naturally 
call  the  blood  to  the  place.  This  hyperaemia  is  caused  even  more 
by  the  suction.  At  the  same  time  the  piston-like  tongue  with  its 
powerful  muscles  and  the  saw-like  teeth  soon  rasp  a  hole  through 
the  skin.  The  blood  is  then  sucked  from  the  fish  and  swallowed. 
The  whole  operation  is  something  Uke  the  extraction  of  blood  by  a 
leech.  The  lamprey  may  remain  upon  a  fish  so  long  as  the  latter 
supplies  sufficient  nutriment.  Sometimes  the  fish  becomes  ex- 
ceedingly pale  and  weak  so  that  it  floats  near  the  surface.  In 
such  a  case,  the  fishermen  know  immediately  that  there  is  a  lam- 
prey attached  to  the  fish,  and,  with  a  dip  net,  usually  have  no  great 
trouble  in  catching  both.  The  birds  of  prey  also  make  this  their 
opportunity  and  frequently  carry  off  the  floating  fish,  the  lamprey 
sometimes  remaining  attached  until  it  has  been  carried  a  consid- 
erable distance  into  the  air. 

That  the  injury  to  the  food  fishes  is  very  great  may  be  inferred' 
from  the  fact  that  sometimes  out  of  fifteen  catfish  caught  on  a  set 
line  in  one  night,  ten  to  twelve  have  great  raw  sores  where  lampreys 
have  attacked  them.  In  the  spring,  too,  when  the  suckers  {Catosto- 
mus)  run  up  to  spawn,  very  many  of  them  carry  a  lamprey,  and 
naturally  by  the  great  drain  of  blood  it  causes,  the  fish  must  be 
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weakened,  so  that  obstacles  on  the  way  to  the  spawning  ground 
are  less  liable  to  be  surmounted  than  if  the  j&sh  were  in  full  vigor. 
In  South  America  small  catfishes  live  in  the  gills  of  larger  catfishes. 

Origin  of  Adapted  Faunas,  —  It  has  been  shown  that  the  major 
adaptations  of  fresh-water  fishes  were  acquired  by  their  ancestors 
before  they  were  eligible  to  a  fresh-water  existence. 

The  origin  and  modification  of  the  cave  fauna  gives  us  a  con- 
crete example  of  the  change  of  location,  resulting  from  predestined 
adaptation  and  of  subsequent  minor  adaptations.  Caves  are  at  the 
present  time  being  colonized  by  the  immigration  of  salamanders  of 
the  genus  Spekrpes  and  other  animals  that  have  become  adapted 
to  a  cave  existence  through  their  habit  of  living  in  the  dark  under 
rocks,  bark,  and  other  similar  places.  The  adaptation  to  the  con- 
ditions of  cave  existence  in  this  case  determines  the  change  of 
location  when  the  opportunity  arises. 

That  minor  adaptations  will  occur  in  these  after  they  have 
become  exclusively  cave  forms,  is  shown  by  the  structure  of  the 
permanent  cave  salamanders  of  Missouri  and  Texas.  These  have 
in  large  measure  lost  their  color  and  have  degenerate  eyes. 

A  somewhat  more  complex  example  is  furnished  by  the  history  of 
the  Horse  Cave  River.  At  Horse  Cave,  Kentucky,  a  wide  valley 
extends  north  and  south.  Tributary  valleys  come  from  the  east  and 
west.  The  hills  bordering  these  valleys  are  limestone  capped  with 
sandstone.  The  north  and  south  valley  was  formed  by  the  Horse 
Cave  River  that  originally  flowed  over  sandstone  like  that  capping 
the  bordering  hills.  No  doubt  it  had  a  fauna  as  varied  as  that  of 
any  surface  stream.  The  stream  cut  first  through  the  sandstone, 
then  through  the  limestone.  When  it  had  reached  the  easily  dis- 
solving limestone  of  the  Kentucky  caves  and  Green  River  had  cut 
some  distance  below  the  surface  of  this,  some  part  of  its  water, 
later  more  and  more,  found  its  way  to  the  Green  River  by  under- 
ground channels.  To-day  not  a  sign  is  seen  on  the  surface  of  the 
streams  that  are  responsible  for  the  valley  about  Horse  Cave.  At 
least  one  of  them  rushes  through  lofty  chambers  one  hundred 
eighty-five  feet  beneath  the  streets  of  Horse  Cave  City.  With 
this  change  in  the  environment,  with  the  disappearance  of  Horse 
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Cave  River  from  the  surface,  its  inhabitants  had  to  migrate. 
They  moved  in  two  directions  to  adapted  environments.  The 
shore  fishes  and  channel  fishes  moved  out  to  the  Green  River 
where  their  descendants  live  to  the  present  day.  The  negatively 
heliotropic,  nocturnal,  or  stereotropic  fishes  moved  into  the  holes 
dissolved  in  the  bottom  of  the  river.  Their  descendants  live,  at 
the  present  time,  in  the  stream  below  or  within  the  valley.  They 
are  colorless  and  all  but  eyeless,  and  have,  no  doubt,  acquired  this 
exaggerated  adaptation  to  their  present  abode  since  their  inuni- 
gration.  But  the  major  adaptation  to  the  cave  existence  they 
possessed  before  the  formation  of  the  caves,  and  it  was  responsible 
for  their  migration  to  their  present  habitat. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  opening  paragraphs,  the  fauna  of  the 
glaciated  region  of  North  America  has  similarly  been  derived  by 
immigration  from  the  south  and  possibly  the  ocean  and  Siberia  to 
the  north  and  west.  The  Great  Lake  Basin  has  but  twenty-seven 
of  its  one  hundred  fifty-two  species  peculiar  to  itself;  five  are  but 
varieties  of  more  southern  species  and  the  remaining  twenty-one 
more  than  represent  the  extent  to  which  its  fauna  has  become 
adapted  in  this  area  for  some  of  them  (eight  Salmonidae  and  eight 
Cottidae)  are  cold-water  species  that  may  have  been  crowded  out  of 
the  region  south  of  the  basin  by  the  encroaching  heat  after  the 
passing  of  the  glacial  epoch. 

The  selective  migration  to  adapted  locations  must  be  added  to 
the  factors  contributing  to  the  origin  of  adapted  faunas.  This 
factor,  "change  of  location,''  is  as  important  to  the  origin  of 
adapted  faunas  as  the  *' change  of  function"  to  the  origin  of 
adaptive  structures.  Innumerable  minor  adaptations  to  heat, 
sediment,  light,  food,  and  to  the  peculiar  combinations  found  in 
each  selected  locality  have  no  doubt  arisen  in  such  locaUties. 
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CHAPTER   XXXI 
TECHNICAL   AND    SANITARY    PROBLEMS 

By  GEORGE  C.  WHIPPLE 

Professor  of  Sanitary  Engineering,  Harvard  University 

There  are  several  very  practical  problems  of  fresh-water  biology 
which  deserve  consideration,  and  which  will  be  treated  briefly  in 
this  chapter.  They  relate  chiefly  to  some  of  the  smallest  organisms 
found  in  fresh  water,  —  the  bacteria  and  the  plankton.  There  are 
other  problems,  to  be  sure,  which  have  to  do  with  larger  organisms, 
but  most  of  these  have  been  referred  to  in  the  various  chapters 
which  have  gone  before. 

First  and  foremost  is  the  problem  of  disease  transmission.  Patho- 
genic bacteria  are  not  normally  present  in  natural  fresh  waters, 
but  rivers  and  lakes  in  inhabited  regions  are  subject  to  pollution 
with  the  excrement  of  animals  and  human  beings  and  such  excre- 
mentitious  substances  are  liable  to  contain  the  germs  of  disease. 
The  adoption  of  the  water  carriage  system  of  sewerage  about  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  greatly  increased  these  chances 
of  fresh-water  contamination.  Water  which  contains  excrementi- 
tious  matter  or  bacteria  of  fecal  origin  may  be  said  to  be  con- 
taminated; if  bacteria  are  actually  present  the  water  is  said  to  be 
infected.  The  most  noteworthy  diseases  which  are  water-borne 
are  typhoid  fever,  Asiatic  cholera,  and  dysentery,  but  there  are 
other  water-borne  diseases,  for  contaminated  water  may  contain  the 
spores  of  other  bacteria,  molds,  and  the  ova  of  parasitic  worms. 
Fresh  water  also  may  serve  as  a  medium  within  which  mosquito 
larvae  grow  and  from  which  mosquitoes  emerge.  Special  kinds  of 
mosquitoes  play  an  important  part  in  the  transmission  of  yellow 
fever  and  certain  other  diseases.  Then  there  may  be  indirect  as 
well  as  direct  relations  between  man  and  the  microorganisms  found 
in  water. 

Microscopic  organisms  form  the  basis  of  the  food  supply  of 

fishes  and  thus  indirectly  contribute  to  human  sustenance.    Oysters 
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feed  chiefly  upon  diatoms.  The  smaller  Crustacea  feed  upon 
bacteria  and  minute  algae  and  protozoa,  and  are,  in  turn,  devoured 
by  larger  organisms. 

In  the  public  water  supplies  the  appearance  of  algae  and  proto- 
zoa in  large  numbers  is  the  occasion  of  complaint  by  the  water 
consumers,  for  these  organisms  make  the  water  imsightly  and  ill 
smelling.  They  also  clog  filters  and  increase  the  cost  of  water 
purification. 

Water  as  a  Conveyor  of  Disease  Germs,  There  are  few  if  any 
bacteria  pathogenic  to  human  beings  which  are  naturally  found  in 
fresh  waters.  Trouble  comes  only  when  waters  become  infected 
with  pathogenic  bacteria  derived  from  other  human  beings  or  from 
animals.  Such  bacteria  do  not  thrive  and  multiply  in  natural 
waters  so  far  as  is  now  known  but  are  merely  mechanically  trans- 
ported by  water.  Furthermore,  instead  of  multiplying  in  water 
pathogenic  bacteria  tend  to  decrease  in  numbers  after  the  time  of 
infection.  This  is  an  important  practical  matter  as  it  greatly 
affects  the  safety  of  all  public  water  supplies.  For  example,  a 
rapidly  flowing  stream  may  convey  infection  for  long  distances  in 
a  short  time,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  lake  or  public  reservoir 
may  store  the  water  for  so  long  a  time  that  there  is  opportunity  for 
dangerous  bacteria  to  die. 

The  longevity  of  pathogenic  bacteria  in  water  dej)ends  up>on 
many  things  among  which  may  be  included  the  original  character 
of  the  bacteria  themselves,  the  temperature  of  the  water,  the  oppor- 
tunities for  sedimentation  and  destruction  by  other  organisms,  the 
effect  of  sunlight,  etc.  Using  general  figures  it  may  be  said  that 
imder  average  conditions  about  70  per  cent  of  typhoid  fever  bac- 
teria will  disappear  the  first  week,  90  per  cent  during  the  first  two 
weeks,  and  99  per  cent  during  six  weeks.  They  will  live  longer 
in  cold  water  than  in  warm  water.  That  is  why  most  of  the 
water-borne  typhoid  fever  epidemics  have  occurred  during  the  cold 
months  of  the  year.  The  spirillum  of  Asiatic  cholera  is  known  to 
behave  in  a  similar  manner  but  less  is  known  in  regard  to  the  rate 
at  which  it  dies.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  it  has  a 
shorter  life  in  water  than  the  typhoid  fever  bacillus.  There  is 
a  group  of  bacteria  presumably  of  intestinal  origin  which  give 
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rise  to  dysentery  and  various  diarrhoeal  disturbances.  Presumably 
these  bacteria  behave  in  the  same  manner  as  the  typhoid  fever 
bacillus. 

The  routine  methods  of  bacteriology  at  the  present  time  do  not 
permit  of  a  trustworthy  determination  of  the  above-mentioned 
pathogenic  bacteria.  It  is  true  that  in  some  instances  such  have 
been  isolated  from  water  but  the  process  is  a  difficult  one  and  nega- 
tive results  are  of  little  value.  This  being  the  case,  modern  sani- 
tarians do  not  attempt  to  determine  the  safety  of  water  by  searching 
for  these  pathogenic  organisms.  Instead  they  make  tests  to 
determine  the  presence  and  abundance  of  an  organism  which  is 
commonly  found  in  the  intestines  of  man  and  warm  blooded  animals 
generally  known  as  bacillus  coli.  This  test  can  be  made  with  a 
fair  degree  of  reliability  and  it  is  much  used. 

B.  Coli  as  an  htdex  of  Contamination.  Unpolluted  ground  waters 
contain  practically  no  B.  coli  but  in  proportion  as  waters  are  subject 
to  contamination  with  excremental  substances  the  niunbers  of  B. 
coli  increase.  All  surface  waters  are  likely  to  contain  these  germs, 
but  in  unpolluted  sources,  such  as  iminhabited  woodland  areas,  the 
mmibers  are  very  small  indeed.  Even  the  broad  waters  of  the 
Great  Lakes  contain  B.  coli  in  small  numbers  though  very  often 
they  are  absent  from  the  quantities  usually  used  in  the  test.  Rivers 
which  drain  farm  lands  contain  B.  coli  in  larger  niunbers;  streams 
and  fresh  waters  which  receive  sewage  contain  them  in  still  larger 
numbers.  B.  coli,  therefore,  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  a  valuable 
index  of  fecal  contamination.  This  is  so  far  true  that  the  U.  S. 
government  has  established  bacteriological  standards  for  drinking 
water  served  by  interstate  carriers  which  includes  a  permissible 
limit  for  the  number  of  B.  coli.  As  stated  by  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service,  waters  in  which  B.  coli  are  absent  from  two  out 
of  five  portions  of  10  cc.  may  be  used,  but  waters  in  which  B.  coli 
is  found  in  three  or  more  out  of  five  10  cc.  portions  would  be  con- 
demned. The  dividing  line  apparently  comes  at  a  figure  which  is 
about  150  B.  coli  per  liter  of  water.  The  whole  subject  of  B.  coli 
in  water,  the  methods  of  its  determination,  and  the  interpretation 
of  its  results  is  one  which  is  now  going  through  a  series  of  evolu- 
tionary changes.      The  reader  is  therefore   referred   to  current 
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scientific  bacteriological  literature  and  especially  to  the  papers 
which  appesLT  in  the  American  Journal  of  Public  Health. 

Numbers  of  Bacteria  in  Water.  There  are  two  general  methods 
used  for  determining  the  numbers  of  bacteria  in  water.  By  the 
nrst  method  nutrient  gelatine  is  used  as  the  culture  medium  and 
tlie  period  of  incubation  is  48  hours  at  20°  C.  According  to  the 
second  the  media  is  nutrient  agar  and  the  period  of  incubation  is 
24  hours  at  37°  C.  Both  of  these  methods  are  useful  but  the  gela- 
tine method  has  been  used  more  than  the  other.  Neither  metnod 
gives  absolute  results;  the  figures  are  relative  in  both  cases. 

The  numbers  of  bacteria  as  determined  by  the  gelatine  count 
vary  all  the  way  from  less  than  100  in  relatively  clean  waters  to 
many  thousands  in  waters  which  are  dirty  and  polluted.  For 
drinking  purposes  it  is  generally  considered  that  the  number  of 
bacteria  determined  by  this  method  should  be  less  than  100  per  cc. 
The  numbers  of  bacteria  in  streams  varj'  greatly  according  to  the 
rainfall.  \'ery  heavy  rains  wash  the  surface  of  the  ground  and 
increase  the  numbers  of  bacteria  in  the  drainage  water.  The  sew- 
age of  cities  contains  anj'where  from  a  few  hundred  thousand  to 
several  million  bacteria  per  cc.  These  bacteria  are  of  many  sorts, 
but  most  of  them  are  saprophytic  in  character  and  in  water  which 
contains  organic  matter,  even  in  small  amounts,  they  are  likely  to 
multiply  enormously  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two.  Hence  bac- 
terial counts  mean  nothing  unless  the  samples  are  examined  im- 
mediately after  collection.  They  also  mean  little  unless  the 
bacteriologist  has  a  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  waters. 

Removal  of  Bacteria  front  Water.  The  best  method  of  removing 
bacteria  from  water  is  the  process  of  filtration.  There  are  two 
general  methods  in  use  at  the  present  time,  slow  sand  filtration  and 
mechanical  filtration.  In  the  former  process  the  water  is  filtered 
slowly  downward  through  a  bed  of  sand  at  such  a  rate  that  the  water 
above  the  sand  descends  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  the  course  of  a  day. 
By  sedimentation  within  the  pores  of  the  sand  bed  and  by  the 
adhesion  of  the  bacteria  to  the  sand  grains  at  or  just  below  the 
surface  of  the  filter  the  bacteria  are  removed  from  the  water.  The 
process  is  partly  physical,  partly  biological.  The  method  is  capable 
of  removing  upwards  of  99  per  cent  of  bacteria  from  moderately 
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polluted  waters  and  experience  has  shown  that  the  waters  are 
thereby  rendered  entirely  safe  for  drinking. 

By  the  mechanical  system  of  filtration  the  water  is  first  coagu- 
lated by  the  use  of  chemicals  and  then  filtered  rapidly  through  a 
small  bed  of  relatively  coarse  sand  at  rates  which  are  20  and  40 
times  as  great  as  in  the  case  of  slow  sand  filtration.  This  process  is 
likewise  effective  in  the  removal  of  bacteria.  The  choice  of  the 
two  systems  depends  upon  the  amount  of  turbidity  and  color  of  the 
water  and  upon  its  hardness  and  upon  various  local  conditions  of 
an  engineering  character. 

After  water  has  been  filtered  it  must  be  stored  in  the  dark;  other- 
wise algae  and  other  microscopic  organisms  are  likely  to  develop  and 
become  troublesome. 

Bacteria  in  water  may  be  killed  by  the  use  of  liquid  chlorine, 
bleaching  powder,  ozone,  and  similar  substances.  These  are  poison- 
ing processes.  The  quantities  of  chemicals  used  are  so  small  that 
they  may  be  used  with  entire  safety  but  it  is  necessary  that  the 
chemicals  be  thoroughly  and  quickly  mixed  with  water  in  order  to 
assure  efficient  sterilization.  These  processes  are  especially  valuable 
in  cases  of  emergency  and  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  substitutes 
for  filtration.  Swimming  pools  should  be  disinfected  regularly  in 
order  to  prevent  the  transfer  of  pathogenic  bacteria  from  person  to 
person. 

Sewage  may  be  treated  in  various  ways  to  remove  bacteria  and 
other  objectionable  substances.  The  processes  used  are  screening, 
sedimentation,  chemical  precipitation,  intermittent  sand  filtration, 
contact  beds,  trickling  filters,  and  disinfection.  There  are  many 
biological  problems  involved  in  these  processes  and  especially  in 
intermittent  sand  filters  and  trickling  filters.  Bacteria  play  an 
important  part  in  the  disintegration  and  ultimate  absorption  of 
putrescible  organic  matter  while  in  trickling  filters  worms  and 
various  larvae  assist  in  the  process. 

Tastes  and  Odors  in  Water  Supplies.  Water  supplies  derived 
from  surface  sources  and  stored  in  reservoirs  frequently  develop 
tastes  and  odors  that  are  very  unpleasant.  These  are  largely  due 
to  the  growth  of  algae  and  other  microscopic  organisms.  The  matter 
is  one  of  very  considerable  importance  to  waterworks  superintend- 
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ents,  and  much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  study  of  these 
growths  during  recent  years.  This  study  has  resulted  in  success- 
ful ipeasures  for  destroying  the  organisms  by  the  use  of  chemicals 
and  for  removing  the  organisms  and  the  odors  produced  by  them 
by  aeration  and  filtration.  Very  little  success,  however,  has  been 
achieved  in  preventing  the  organisms  from  growing. 

Chemically  pure  water  is  free  from  taste  and  odor.  Water  con- 
taining certain  substances,  as  for  example  sugar  or  salt,  may  have 
a  decided  taste  but  no  odor.  On  the  other  hand  water  may  con- 
tain substances,  like  vanilla,  that  have  a  strong  odor  but  no  taste. 
The  two  senses,  though  distinct,  are  closely  related  to  each  other. 
Most  of  the  bad  tastes  observed  in  drinking  waters  are  due  to 
organisms  that  produce  odors  rather  than  tastes. 

Most  surface  waters  contain  some  organic  matter  and  have  a 
vegetable  or  earthy  odor.  When  decomposing  organic  matter  is 
present  the  odors  may  be  foul  and  disagreeable.  These  odors  may 
be  classified  in  three  general  groups:  —  (i)  those  caused  by  organic 
matter  other  than  living  organisms;  (2)  those  caused  by  the  de- 
comj)osition  of  organic  matter;  and  (3)  those  caused  by  living 
organisms. 

Observation  of  Odor,  The  odor  of  cold  water  is  best  observed  by 
shaking  a  partly  filled  bottle  of  the  water  and  immediately  remov- 
ing the  stopper  and  applying  the  nose  The  odor  of  hot  water  is  ob- 
tained by  heating  a  portion  of  it  in  a  tall  beaker  covered  with  a  watch 
glass  to  a  point  just  short  of  boiling.  When  sufficiently  cooled 
the  cover  is  slipped  aside  and  the  observation  quickly  made.  The 
intensity  of  odors  is  commonly  indicated  by  numbers  as  follows:  — 
o,  no  odor;  i,  a  very  faint  odor  that  would  not  be  ordinarily  de- 
tected by  a  person  drinking  the  water;  2,  a  faint  odor  that  might 
be  detected  by  the  consumer  but  that  would  not  attract  any  spe- 
cial attention;  3,  a  distinct  odor  that  would  be  readily  detected; 

4,  a  decided  odor,  strong  enough  to  make  the  water  unpalatable^ 

5,  a  very  strong  odor  that  would  make  the  water  unfit  for  use. 
The  character  of  the  odor  is  usually  indicated  by  a  letter  which 
stands  for  a  descriptive  adjective.  For  purposes  of  record  the  two 
are  combined.  Thus  3f  indicates  a  distinct  fishy  odor;  2V,  a  faint 
vegetable  odor;    4m,  a   decided  moldy  odor.      Heating  usually 
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intensifies  an  odor.     In  water  analysis  it  is  common  to  report  the 
odor  of  both  hot  and  cold  water. 

Cause  of  Odors.  The  odors  are  caused  by  aromatic  oils  that  are 
produced  during  the  growth  of  the  microscopic  organisms.  After 
disintegration  the  oily  substances  are  scattered  through  the  water. 
In  many  instances  the  oils  are  characteristic  of  the  organisms  and 
the  presence  of  organisms  in  water  can  sometimes  be  determined 
merely  by  the  odor.  They  cannot  always  be  thus  recognized, 
however,  for  the  quality  of  an  odor  changes  with  its  intensity.  Cer- 
tain organisms  present  in  small  numbers  impart  to  the  water  an 
odor  that  might  be  termed  aromatic,  but  when  the  same  organisms 
are  present  in  larger  numbers  the  odor  might  be  more  properly  de- 
scribed as  fishy.  The  amount  of  oily  matter  required  to  produce  a 
noticeable  odor  is  very  small.  The  oily  substance  that  gives 
Synura  its  odor  is  recognizable  when  diluted  to  the  extent  of  one 
part  in  twenty-five  million  parts  of  water.  This  is  not  surpris- 
ing, however,  as  the  oil  of  peppermint  can  be  recognized  in  a 
dilution  of  one  part  in  fifty  million  parts  of  water.  The  odors 
of  organisms  are  intensified  by  heating,  by  mechanical  agitation, 
by  a  change  in  the  density  of  the  water,  by  pressure,  and  by  any 
other  cause  that  tends  to  rupture  the  cell  walls  and  liberate  the- oil 
globules. 

The  following  table  gives  the  natural  odor  of  a  number  of  the 
common  microscopic  organisms.  For  convenience  they  may  be 
grouped  around  three  general  terms,  aromatic,  grassy,  and  fishy. 
The  aromatic  odors  are  due  chiefly  to  diatoms,  one  of  the  strongest 
being  that  produced  by  Asterionella,  Some  of  the  green  algae 
produce  sweetish,  grassy  odors,  and  this  is  even  more  true  of  the 
blue-green  algae.  Anabaena  produce  an  odor  that  varies  greatly 
according  to  its  dilution,  and  various  epithets  have  been  applied  to 
it.  The  fishy  odors  are  the  most  disagreeable  of  any  observed  in 
drinking  water,  and  that  produced  by  Uroglena  is  perhaps  the  worst. 
The  water  that  contains  this  organism  in  large  numbers  may  have 
an  odor  resembling  that  of  cod  liver  oil.  The  odor  of  Synura  is 
almost  as  bad  and  even  more  common.  When  organisms  decay 
moldy  or  musty  odors  may  be  produced.  But  these  odors  of  de- 
composition are  less  characteristic  than  the  odors  of  growth.    Some 
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of  the  blue-green  algae  have  odors  suggestive  of  the  pig  pen,  doubt- 
less because  of  their  high  nitrogen  content. 


Group 

Organism 

Natural  Odor 

Aromatic 

DiATOMACEAE 

Odor 

Asterionella 

Aromatic  —  geranium  —  fishy 

Cyclotella 

Faintly  aromatic 

Diatoma 

Faintly  aromatic 

Meridion 

Aromatic 

Tabellaria 

Aromatic. 

Protozoa 

Cryptomonas 

Candied  violets 

Mallomonas 

Aromatic  —  violets  —  fishy 

Grassy 

Cyanophyceae 

Odor 

Anabaena 

Grassy  and  moldy  —  green-com  —  nas- 
turtiums, etc. 

Rivularia 

Grassy  and  moldy 

Clathrocystis 

Sweet,  grassy 

Coelosphaeriura 

Sweet,  grassy 

Aphanizomenon 

Grassy 

Fishy 

CHT.OROPHYCEAE 

Odor 

Volvox 

Fishy 

Eudorina 

Faintly  fishy 

Pandorina 

Faintly  fishy 

Dictyosphaerium 

Faintly  fishy 

Protozoa 

Uroglena 

Fishy  and  oily 

Synura 

Ripe  cucumbers — bitter  and  spicy  taste 

Dinobryon 

Fishy,  like  rockweed 

Bursaria 

Irish  moss  —  salt  marsh  —  fishy 

Peridinium 

Fishy,  like  clam-shells 

Glenodinium 

Fishy 

Prevention  of  Growths  of  Algae.  Various  means  have  been  used 
to  prevent  the  growth  of  algae  in  reservoirs  and  standpipes.  Some 
of  these,  such  as  the  exclusion  of  sunlight,  are  snccessful  but  most 
of  them  afford  only  a  partial  remedy. 

Soil  Stripping  of  Reservoir  Sites.  The  removal  of  the  vegetation 
and  top-soil  from  the  ground  that  forms  the  floor  of  a  reservoir 
tends  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  organic  and  mineral  matter 
available  for  the  food  supply  of  the  organisms  and  thus  tends  to 
diminish  their  number.  In  a  number  of  instances,  notably  the 
reservoirs  that  supply  the  city  of  Boston,  the  soil  has  been  carefully 
removed  from  the  reservoir  sites  before  the  reservoirs  were  filled. 
This  has  tended  to  reduce  the  growths  of  algae  during  the  first  few 
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years  after  construction,  but  it  has  been  found  t'  at  the  effect  of 
this  "soil  stripping"  is  not  always  permanently  successful  and  that 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  heavy  growths  of  organisms  have  some- 
times occurred.  Where  the  reservoir  sites  are  not  thus  cleaned 
growths  of  algae  are  likely  to  be  heavy  during  the  first  few  years 
after  construction,  diminishing,  however,  withtime.  The  benefits 
from  soil  stripping  occur  chiefly  during  the  first  few  years  after  con- 
struction. Whether  or  not  there  is  economy  in  removing  the  soil 
from  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir  depends  upon  local  conditions. 
Often  it  is  advisable.  In  some  cases  it  will  be  found  cheaper  not 
to  strip  the  reservoir  bottom  but  to  apply  the  money  that  would 
be  thus  expended  towards  a  filter  plant. 

Swamp  Drainage.  The  presence  of  swamps  on  a  catchment  area 
tends  to  foster  the  growth  of  algae  and  similar  organisms.  If  these 
are  located  above  a  reservoir  they  may  seed  the  reservoir  and  thus 
increase  the  number  of  organisms  likely  to  be  found  there.  The 
quality  of  the  water  may  be  improved  in  some  instances  by  draining 
the  swamps,  thus  diminishing  the  chances  of  the  reservoir  becoming 
seeded  and  decreasing  the  amount  of  organic  food  supply  in  the 
water.  When  reservoirs  are  constructed  it  not  infrequently  happens 
that  pools  are  left  with  no  outlet.  Organisms  may  develop  rapidly 
in  such  pools  and  be  washed  into  the  reservoir  after  a  rain.  So  far 
as  possible  reservoirs  should  be  self-draining. 

Elimination  of  Shallow  Flowage.  In  the  construction  of  reservoirs 
eflforts  should  be  made  to  reduce  the  area  over  which  the  water 
stands  with  a  depth  of  less  than  ten  feet.  For  in  these  areas  of 
shallow  flowage  aquatic  plants  are  likely  to  become  seated  and  may 
serve  as  a  nidus  for  various  organisms  that  ultimately  become 
scattered  through  the  reservoir  and  give  trouble.  Cases  occur 
where  it  is  wise  to  strip  the  soil  from  the  areas  of  shallow  flow- 
age  without  attempting  to  strip  the  soil  from  the  entire  reservoir 
bottom. 

Prevention  of  Pollution,  Like  other  plants  the  algae  in  water 
grow  best  when  fertilized.  Nitrogen,  potash,  phosphates,  and  sim- 
ilar substances  stimulate  their  growth.  Polluted  waters  are,  there- 
fore, more  likely  to  develop  objectional  growths  of  algae  than  the 
same  waters  unpolluted.    The  elimination  of  pollution  from  a 
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catchment  area  is  desirable  not  only  for  sanitary  reasons  but  also 
for  lessening  the  growths  of  algae. 

Aeration,  One  of  the  elements  of  food  supply  required  by  algae 
is  carbonic  add,  which  is  present  to  some  extent  in  all  surface 
waters  but  is  likely  to  be  especially  abundant  in  swampy  and  pol- 
luted waters,  and  wherever  organic  matter  is  undergoing  decay. 
The  stagnant  water  at  the  bottom  of  a  reservoir,  for  example,  usu- 
ally contains  large  amounts  of  carbonic  acid.  The  amounts  of 
carbonic  acid  may  be  considerably  in  excess  of  saturation,  so  that 
when  the  water  is  exposed  to  the  air  the  gas  escapes.  Thus  the 
process  of  aeration  tends  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  the  occurrence 
of  heavy  growths  of  algae.  Aeration  also  tends  to  reduce  the  odors 
of  the  water  as  the  exposure  of  the  water  to  the  air  gives  opportunity 
for  the  escaj)e  or  volatilization  of  the  essential  oils.  Sometimes 
natural  conditions  of  aeration  exist  and  are  very  beneficial,  when 
water  flows  rapidly  over  the  rocky  bed  of  a  stream. 

Chemical  Treatment,  With  our  present  knowledge  little  can  be 
done  in  the  way  of  treating  the  water  chemically  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  algae.  It  is  possible  that  the  application  of  lime  to  reduce 
the  free  carbonic  acid  in  the  water  would  be  of  some  benefit  but 
this  has  never  been  practically  used.  Chemical  treatment  has  been 
successful  in  destroying  organisms  as  referred  to  below. 

Exclusion  of  Light,  The  exclusion  of  light  from  a  reservoir  is 
an  effective  remedy  in  preventing  the  growth  of  algae.  This  can- 
not be  done  in  large  reservoirs  but  in  small  reservoirs  and  in  stand- 
pipes  it  has  proved  very  successful.  In  cases  where  ground  water 
that  contained  large  amounts  of  plant  food  has  been  exposed  in 
open  reservoirs  algae  growths  have  been  very  troublesome,  and  it 
has  been  found  that  covering  the  reservoir  or  standpij)e  in  which 
the  water  is  stored  completely  prevents  the  trouble.  It  has 
become  an  axiom,  therefore,  among  waterworks  men  that  ground 
waters  should  not  be  stored  in  the  light. 

Methods  of  Killing  Algae.  Various  methods  have  been  suggested 
for  killing  algae  in  reservoirs,  such  as  copper  sulphate,  bleaching 
powder,  ozone,  and  creosote.  Of  these  copi>er  sulphate  has  proved 
to  be  by  far  the  most  effective.  Quantities  as  small  as  one  part  in 
one  million  by  weight,  and  sometimes  even  smaller  quantities,  have 
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been  found  sufficient  to  destroy  the  algae.  The  amount  required 
depends  upon  the  kind  of  organisms  present,  and  the  amount  and 
character  of  the  other  organic  matter.  Copper  sulphate  is  applied 
to  a  reservoir  by  putting  crystals  of  the  salt  in  a  gunnysack,  or  coarse 
bag,  and  dragging  it  around  the  reservoir  after  a  boat,  letting  it 
dissolve  in  the  water  as  it  will.  Preferably  this  should  be  done 
while  the  wind  is  blowing,  and  when  the  water  is  in  a  state  of  some 
agitation,  so  as  to  obtain  a  rapid  dissemination  of  the  solution 
through  the  water  of  the  reservoir.  Unless  care  is  exercised  in  this 
regard  there  is  danger  that  fish  may  be  killed,  and  in  any  case  there 
is  always  danger  that  some  fish  may  be  killed.  The  method,  there- 
fore, is  one  that  should  not  be  used  by  one  whose  experience  and 
judgment  is  insufficient. 

The  copi>er  sulphate  treatment  is  not  always  entirely  successful. 
Sometimes  after  one  kind  of  an  organism  has  been  destroyed  by 
its  use  some  other  organism  will  api^ear  and  be  more  troublesome 
than  the  first.  A  single  treatment  of  a  reservoir  with  copper  sul- 
phate therefore  does  not  always  suffice,  and  when  a  second  dose  is 
required  it  is  usually  necessary  to  use  larger  quantities  than  the 
first  time. 

Purification  of  Water  Containing  Algae.  Water  that  contains  algae 
may  be  purified  by  filtration,  though  the  ordinary  processes  may 
require  some  modification,  depending  upon  the  number  and  char- 
acter of  the  organisms  present.  One  of  the  essential  elements  of 
successful  filtration  is  that  the  water  shall  always  contain  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  oxygen  throughout  the  process.  Aeration,  therefore, 
may  be  necessary  before  or  after  filtration  or  both.  It  may  be 
accomplished  by  spraying  the  water  into  the  air  so  that  it  falls  in 
drops,  or  by  exposing  it  in  thin  films  as  it  passes  over  a  weir  with  a 
considerable  fall  through  the  air.  Generally  speaking  an  exposure 
from  one  to  two  seconds  is  necessary  and  sufficient. 

As  an  illustration  of  successful  purification  of  a  water  heavily 
laden  with  algae  may  be  mentioned  the  old  Ludlow  supply  of  Spring- 
field, Massachusetts,  which  during  the  summer  contained  very 
heavy  growths  of  Anabaena.  The  method  employed  was  inter- 
mittent sand  filtration,  similar  to  that  commonly  used  for  the  treat- 
ment of  sewage.    The  water  was  first  aerated  and  allowed  to  spread 
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over  the  sand  filter,  which  was  built  without  cover  as  it  was  used 
only  during  warm  weather.  After  rapid  percolation  through  the 
sand  it  was  collected  in  well  ventilated  under-drains.  After  the 
water  had  passed  through  the  sand  the  beds  were  allowed  to  stand 
exposed  to  the  air  so  that  they  themselves  became  well  aerated. 
This  method  almost  completely  did  away  with  the  obnoxious  odors 
that  had  previously  existed  in  the  water  supply  of  the  city.  In  this 
instance  the  part  played  by  aeration  was  very  important  as  experi- 
ments had  shown  that  the  water  could  not  have  been  filtered  satis- 
factorily by  the  ordinary  processes  of  slow  sand  filtration. 

Mechanical  filtration  is  also  sometimes  employed  for  the  treat- 
ment of  algae  laden  water.  Used  in  connection  with  aeration  this 
method  may  prove  reasonably  satisfactory,  but  special  care  must  be 
given  to  maintaining  conditions  of  aeration  throughout  the  process. 
Sand  filters  are  capable  of  satisfactorily  removing  the  algae  and 
their  accompanying  tastes  and  odors  if  the  growths  are  not  too 
heavy. 

The  presence  of  algae  in  water  tends  to  clog  both  sand  filters  and 
mechanical  filters  to  an  imusual  extent  and  increases  the  loss  of 
head,  and,  therefore,  shortens  the  period  of  service  and  in  general 
increases  the  cost  of  filtration.  Where  water  is  stored  before 
filtration,  or  where  it  passes  through  settling  basins  copper  sul- 
phate is  sometimes  used  as  an  auxiliary  process  antecedent  to 
filtration. 

Sdf'Purification  of  Streams.  Various  microscopic  organisms 
play  an  important  part  in  the  self-purification  of  streams.  It  has 
long  been  known  that  rivers  polluted  by  sewage  and  other  waste 
substances  regain  their  purity  to  a  considerable  extent  during  their 
subsequent  flow.  Various  influences  combine  to  bring  about  this 
result,  such  as  the  natural  death  of  pathogenic  bacteria  in  an  im- 
favorable  environment,  the  effect  of  sunlight,  sedimentation  of 
suspended  matter,  oxidation  of  organic  matter  brought  about  with 
the  assistance  of  bacteria,  and,  what  is  of  interest  here,  by  the  effect 
of  microscopic  organisms.  The  cycle  of  changes  by  which  nitroge- 
nous matter  is  broken  down  by  bacterial  action  and  by  which  the 
bacteria  are  destroyed  by  protozoa  and  other  larger  organisms, 
the  protozoa  being  devoured  by  rotifers  and  Crustacea,  and  these  in 
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turn  being  devoured  by  fish,  is  a  biological  phenomenon  of  great 
practical  importance.  In  this  way  natural  streams  succeed  in 
cleansing  themselves  so  that  waters  once  foul  become  clear  and 
attractive  in  appearance. 

An  excellent  illustration  of  these  biological  changes  is  the  Genesee 
river  below  the  city  of  Rochester.  This  river  now  receives  practi- 
cally all  of  the  sewage  of  the  city  at  a  point  about  six  miles  distant 
from  Lake  Ontario.  Below  this  point  the  river  receives  few  acces- 
sions. Studies  made  during  the  summer  of  191 2  showed  that  the 
effect  of  the  discharge  of  the  sewage  into  the  river  was  to  increase 
the  number  of  bacteria  and  reduce  the  number  of  green  algae.  Im- 
mediately below  the  sewer  there  was  a  further  increase  in  bacteria 
and  a  reduction  of  the  dissolved  oxygen  in  the  water.  A  mile  or 
two  down  stream  the  bacteria  began  to  decrease  and  protozoa  in- 
creased. At  the  mouth  of  the  river  the  rotifers  disappeared  but 
Crustacea  were  found  in  abundance  in  the  lake  water  around  the 
river  mouth.  Beyond  one-quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  river  mouth, 
however,  the  Crustacea  also  showed  a  noticeable  decrease.  The 
chemical  changes  that  accompanied  these  biological  conditions  were 
equally  interesting.  Below  the  entrance  of  the  sewage  the  dissolved 
oxygen  in  the  water  almost  disappeared  but  later  increased.  As  the 
dissolved  oxygen  decreased  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  water  increased. 
At  the  river  mouth  there  was  an  under  run  of  the  lake  water  back 
into  the  river  due  to  the  lower  temperature  of  the  water  in  the 
lake. 

Algae  also  assist  in  self  purification  of  streams  and  lakes  by  liber- 
ating dissolved  oxygen.  Sometimes  the  growth  of  algae  is  so  rapid 
and  the  quantity  of  oxygen  produced  is  so  large  that  supersatura- 
tion  occurs.  This  commonly  takes  place  in  lakes  in  the  region  of 
the  thermocline,  as  Birge  and  Juday  have  well  shown.  How  great 
a  factor  this  oxygen  production  may  be  is  probably  not  yet  realized 
by  sanitarians  to  its  full  extent. 

Microscopic  organisms  in  streams  are  also  useful  in  removing 
the  effects  of  pollution  by  manufacturing  wastes.  On  the  other 
hand  some  kinds  of  trade  wastes  are  of  such  a  character  that  they 
tend  to  destroy  microscopic  life;  such  are  acid  or  strongly  alkaline 
wastes,  and  wastes  containing  arsenic,  copper,  and  other  poisonous 
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substances.  Even  the  wastes  containing  inert  susp>ended  mattti 
may  interfere  with  microscopic  life  along  the  shores  by  smothering 
the  tiny  vegetable  and  animal  cells.  Oily  wastes,  such  as  the 
wastes  from  gas  works,  may  produce  films  upon  the  surface  of  a 
stream;  they  then  interfere  with  the  absorption  of  oxygen  by  the 
water  from  the  air  and  thus  exert  a  prejudicial  influence  on  the 
natural  agencies  of  purification.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the 
discharge  of  trade  wastes  into  streams  is  a  matter  that  is  seriously 
in  need  of  regulation.  The  wastes  from  manufacturing  establish- 
ments are  often  more  objectionable  even  than  domestic  sewage. 
Perhaps  the  worst  conditions  arise  when  streams  are  polluted  both 
with  domestic  sewage  and  with  trade  wastes. 

IdetUijkation  of  lite  Source  of  Water,  Another  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  microscopical  examination  of  water  is  that  of  determin- 
ing the  origin  of  certain  waters.  One  of  the  studies  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  celebrated  Chicago  drainage  canal  case  was  a 
series  of  microscopical  examinations  of  water  from  Lake  Michigan 
down  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  rivers  to  St.  Louis.  It  was  found 
that  certain  varieties  of  organisms  were  present  in  the  water  of 
Lake  Michigan  that  could  not  be  found  in  any  of  the  tributary 
streams,  and  the  argument  was  made  that  as  these  same  organisms 
were  found  in  the  water  supply  of  St.  Louis  taken  from  the  Missis- 
sippi river  they  must  have  been  derived  from  Lake  Michigan, 
showing  that  some  of  the  water  supplied  to  St.  Louis  came  from  Lake 
Michigan  through  the  Chicago  drainage  canal  and  the  rivers  men- 
tioned. 

The  studies  made  at  Rochester  in  191 2  showed  that  the  water 
near  the  surface  of  Lake  Ontario  contained  various  microscopic 
organisms  that  could  be  readily  identified  but  that  these  were  absent 
from  the  lower  strata.  Serial  studies  made  at  the  shore  of  the  lake 
sometimes  showed  the  presence  of  these  organisms  but  at  certain 
times  they  were  absent.  The  inference  was  that  on  these  days  the 
water  at  the  shore  was  that  which  had  been  drawn  shoreward  from 
the  deep  strata.  This  finding  corroborated  the  temperature  obser- 
vations and  the  wind  records,  and  proved  that  the  effect  of  a  strong 
off-shore  wind  was  to  blow  the  surface  water  away  from  the  shore 
and  draw  in  the  cold  deep  water  from  the  lake. 
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Ground  waters  normally  do  not  contain  microscopic  organisms, 
and  when  these  are  found  in  ground  waters  a  natural  inference  is 
that  a  ground  water  has  been  contaminated  with  surface  water. 
Thus  the  microscopical  examination  of  ground  water  is  sometimes 
useful  in  determining  questions  of  pollution. 

Organisms  in  Pipes  of  Water  Systems.  When  surface  water 
which  contains  algae  and  other  microscopic  organisms  is  allowed  to 
flow  through  pipes,  as  in  the  distribution  systems  of  public  water 
supplies,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  pipes  become  more  or  less 
choked  with  what  is  popularly  called  pipe-moss.  Sometimes  this 
pipe-moss  acquires  a  thickness  of  several  inches  and  forms  a  mat 
upon  the  inside  of  the  pipes  which  materially  reduces  their  carrying 
capacity.  The  organisms  which  give  trouble  of  this  character 
are  chiefly  the  Polyzoa,  Plumatella,  Paltidicella,  and  Pectinatella. 
Fresh-water  sponges  are  also  found  in  pipes  and  masonry  aqueducts. 
Snails,  worms,  and  various  Crustacea  may  be  found  associated  with 
these  moss  growths.  Dr.  Thresh  of  London  has  described  the 
occurrence  of  fresh-water  mussels  in  a  thirty-six  inch  pipe  which 
attained  such  a  growth  that  the  bore  was  reduced  to  nine  inches. 

It  is  evident  that  the  pipe  dweUing  organisms  depend  upon  the 
plankton  for  their  food  supply.  The  above-mentioned  growths 
do  not  occur  in  pipes  which  carry  water  which  has  been  filtered  or 
ground  water,  which  contains  no  microscopic  organisms. 

There  is  another  organism  sometimes  found  in  ground  waters 
which  contain  salt^  of  iron  and  magnesia,  namely  Crenotkrix. 
There  are  three  distinct  varieties  of  this  organism.  One  of  these 
deposits  manganese  in  its  gelatinous  sheath,  another  deposits  iron, 
while  the  other  deposits  alumina.  All  of  them  grow  best  in  waters 
somewhat  deficient  in  dissolved  oxygen.  Crenotkrix  grows  on 
the  walls  of  the  pipes  in  tufts  of  filaments.  The  filaments  become 
attached  and  are  found  in  the  water  discharged  from  the  faucets. 
The  iron  which  impregnates  the  gelatinous  sheaths  that  surround  the 
cells  causes  trouble  in  laundries.  Clothes  washed  in  such  water 
acquire  rusty  stains  difficult  to  remove.  Crenotkrix  is  sometimes 
found  associated  with  the  pipe-moss  above  mentioned. 

Pipe-moss  may  be  removed  from  a  distribution  system  of  a  water 
supply  by  flushing,  but  the  best  practice  is  to  prevent  the  growths 
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from  forming  by  using  filtered  water  instead  of  water  laden  with 
plankton. 

Plankton  and  Fish  Life,  The  occurrence  of  plankton  in  natural 
waters  has  a  definite  and  direct  bearing  upon  the  occurrence  of 
fish  life.  Algae  and  protozoa  and  such  organisms  play  an  important 
part  in  the  cycle  of  changes  which  extend  from  the  decomposition 
of  organic  matter  by  bacteria  to  the  food  supply  of  man.  This 
cycle  may  be  followed  through  the  several  elements  of  organic 
matter,  namely,  nitrogen,  carbon,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus.  The 
proteid  products  of  metabolism  are  consumed  by  bacteria;  bacteria 
are  eaten  by  protozoa  and  the  nitrate  formed  by  bacterial  action  in 
the  presence  of  oxygen  is  utilized  as  food  by  algae;  algac  and  proto- 
zoa are  consumed  by  rotifers  and  Crustacea  and  these  latter  form 
the  basis  of  the  food  of  many  fish.  Some  fish  are  provided  with 
special  mechanisms  for  straining  the  plankton  from  the  water,  a 
notable  instance  of  this  being  the  menhaden,  a  salt-water  fish 
which  swims  with  its  mouth  open.  The  water  enters  through  the 
mouth  and  passes  out  through  the  gills,  while  the  organisms  that 
are  thus  removed  are  carried  to  the  stomach.  The  late  Professor 
Peck  showed  by  experiments  at  Woods  Hole  that  the  abundance 
and  size  of  the  menhaden  are  closely  related  to  the  abundance  of 
plankton.  Similarly  oysters  have  been  shown  to  be  dependent 
upon  the  occurrence  of  diatoms  in  the  waters  which  flow  over  the 
oyster  beds.  Experiments  made  by  the  writer  in  the  Great  South 
Bay,  Long  Island,  showed  that  the  best  oyster  beds  were  located 
near  mud  flats  where  diatom  life  abounded. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  occurrence  of  the  plankton  and 
the  bacteria  associated  with  decomposition  of  organic  matter  is 
the  presence  or  absence  of  dissolved  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  in 
the  water  of  lakes  at  different  depths,  and  fluctuations  in  the  occur- 
rence of  these  gases  profoundly  aff'ect  fish  life.  If  the  amount  of 
organic  matter  at  the  bottom  of  a  lake  or  pond  is  large  the  water 
below  the  thermocline  may  lose  most  of  its  oxygen  during  periods 
of  stagnation.  It  is  impossible  for  fish  to  live  under  such  conditions, 
so  that  lakes  and  ponds  which  undergo  stagnation  are  not  likely  to 
contain  such  fish  as  naturally  seek  the  colder  water  found  only  at 
great  depths  during  the  summer.    Thus  it  is  seen  that  plankton 
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studies  and  determinations  of  the  amount  of  oxygen  and  carbonic 
acid  in  stagnation  may  be  a  valuable  guide  to  a  fish  commission  in 
determining  the  advisability  of  stocking  certain  lakes  with  certain 
fish.  The  study  of  limnology  is  a  matter  of  great  practical  impor- 
tance to  the  human  race. 
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Abedus,  933 

Abothrium,  431;  crassum,  431 

Acanthiidae,  933 

Acanthocephala,  16,  365,  416,  506-510,  542- 
551;  key,  545-551;  lemnisci,  543,  life 
history,  544,  proboscis,  542,  p.-  sheath, 
543,  references,  552;  see  Gordiacea;  Nema- 
toda  (Parasitic);  Parasitic  Roundworms 

Acanthocephalus,  547;  ranaf,  547 

Acanthochasmidae,  391 

Acanthochasmus  coronarium,  391 

Acanthocirrus,  445 

Acanthocystis,  236;  chaetophora,  236 

Acantholeberis,  710;  curvirostris,  710 

Acella,  981 

Acetabula,  425 

Achnanthaceae,  130 

Achnanthes,  130;  exUis,  130 

Achromadora,  490;  minima,  490 

Acilius,  941 

Acineta,  300;  fiuviatilis,  300 

Acinctactis,  244;   mirabilis,  244 

Acmostomum  crenulatum,  361,  364 

Acoleidae,  447 

Acoleus,  447;  armatus,  447 

Acrobeles,  495 

Acrodactyla,  396 

Acrolichanus,  396;  linioni,  396,  petalosa,  396 

Acroloxus,  985 

Acroperus,  718,  angustatus,  719,  harpae,  719 

Actinastrum,  159;  hantzschii,  159 

Actinobdella,  655;  anncctens,  655,  inequian- 
ntdata,  655 

Actinobolus,  271;  radians,  271 

Actiiiolaimus,  485;  radiatus,  485 

Actinrjlophus,  234;   minulus,  234 

Actinomonas,  243;  vernalis,  243 

Actinophrys,  234;  sol,  217,  234 

Actinopoda,  234 

Actinosphaerium,  234;  eichhornii,  213,  234 

Acuaria,  526;  ardeae,  527,  triaenucha,  526 

Acuariinae,  526 

Acyclus,  611;  inquiftus,  611 

Adaptations  of  aquatic  animals,  1022 


Adineta,  619;  vaga,  619 

Aeolosoma,  638;  hcmprichi,  638,  Untbrarum, 
638 

Aeolosomatidae,  638 

Aerobes,  obligatory;  see  Bacteria 

Aeronemum,  164;   polymorphum,  164 

Aeschna  (imago),  925,  (nymph),  930 

Agabetes  (adult),  942 

Agabus  (adult),  941 

Agamodistomum,  411;  apodis,  411 

Agamodistomum  stage  of  Ccrcaria  rubra,  420 

Agamomcrmis,  520 

Agamoncma,  520;  capstdaria,  521,  papU- 
ligerum,  521,  piscium,  521 

Age  series  of  ponds,  49 

Akinete,  n8 

Alaimus,  499;  simplex,  499 

Alasmidonta,  1005;  arcula,  1007,  cdUeola, 
1006,  marginata,  1006,  undulata,  1006 

Alasmidonta  s.  s.,  1006 

Albertia,  589;  intrusor,  589 

Albia,  867;  stationis,  867 

Alexia,  978;  selifer,  978 

Algae,  13;  methods  of  killing,  1076,  preven- 
tion of  growths,  1074,  purification  of  water 
containing,  1077;  see  Algae,  Blue-Green; 
Algae,    Fresh-Water,  excl.  of   Blue-Green 

Algae,  Blue-Green  (Cyanophyceae),  Fresh- 
Watcr,  ioa-114;  color,  102,  cyanophycin 
granules,  102,  heterocysts,  103,  key,  104- 
114,  phycocyanin,  102, 117,  references,  114, 
thermal  springs,  Ufe  of,  loi,  vacuoles,  103, 
"water-bloom,"  114;  see  Algae;  Algae, 
Fresh-Water,  excl.  of  Blue-Green 

Algae,  Fresh- Water,  excl.  of  Blue-Green,  115- 
177;  abundance,  121,  akinete,  118,  an- 
theridium,  119,  antherozoid,  119,  aplano- 
spores,  118,  centric  forms,  126,  chromato- 
phores,  116,  cultures,  123,  and  mediums  of, 
124,  diatomin,  117,  disc-shaped  chroma- 
tophores,  116,  filamentous,  121,  forms,  115, 
gametes,  119,  key,  125-177,  life  history,  122, 
occurrence,  122,  oogonium,  119,  oospore, 
119,  palmella  condition,  115,  phycocyanin, 
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117,  phycoerythrin,  117,  phycophaein,  117, 
pyrenoid,  116,  references,  177,  reproduc- 
tion, physiology  of,  120,  zoosporangium. 
119,  zoospores,  118;  see  Algae;  Algae,  Blue- 
Green;  Bacillariaceae;  Chlorophyceae;  Pha- 
eophyceae;  Rhodophyceae 

Allassostoma,  387 ;  wagnwm,  387,  parpan,  387 

Allocreadiidae,  394 

Allocreadiinae,  394 

Allocreadium,  395;    commune^  395,  lobalum, 

395 

Alloeocoela,  354 

Alona,  722;  affinis,  723,  costala,  723,  guttata, 
721,  722,  intermedia,  724,  monacantha,  722, 
quadrangularis,  723,  rectangula,  723,  tenui- 
caudis,  720 

Alonella,  724,  734;  dadayi,  736,  dentifera,  735, 
diaphana,  721,  735,  exigua,  737,  excisa,  737, 
globulosa,  735,  karua,  724,  734.  nana,  736, 
rostrata,  736,  sculpta,  735 

Alonopsis,  719;  aureola,  719,  elongata,  719 

Amabilia,  448;  lamelligera,  448 

Amabiliidae,  448 

AnMy plana  cockereUi,  360 

Ambloplitis  rupestris,  1030 

Ameletus  (imago),  920,  (nymph),  922 

Ammonia  in  natural  waters,  39 

Anmicola,  989;  cincinnatiensis,  989,  limosaf 
989 

Amnicolidae,  989 

Amnicolinae,  989 

Amoeba,  219;  gutttda,  220,  Umax,  220,  pro- 
teus,  219,  radiosa,  220,  striata,  220,  verru- 
cosa, 220 

Amocbca,  219 

Amoebidac,  219 

Amoeboid  protozoa;  jf^  Sarcodina 

Amoebotacnia,  445;  cuneaia,  445 

Amorgius,  934 

Amphiagrion  (imago),  923,  (njrmph),  928 

Amphibia,  see  Batrachia 

Amphibious  plants,  see  Plants,  amphibious 

Amphids,  466 

Amphigyra,  986;  alabamensis,  986 

Amphileptus,  275;  gutta,  275,  meleagris,  294 

Amphilina,  430 

Amphimonas,  250;  globosa,  250 

Amphipoda,  829,  842;  see  Malacostraca 

Amphiprora,  130 

Amphiproraceae,  130 

Amphisia,  288 

Amphistoma  grande,  386,  suhtriquetrum,  386 

Amphistomata,  385 

Amphistome   cercariae,  413 

Amphitrema,  232;  flavum,  232,  wrightianum, 
232 

Amphizoa  (adult),  940,  (larva),  943 

Amphizoidae,  940 

Amphora,  128;  ovalis,  128 

Ampullaria,  987;  paludosa,  987 


Ampullariidae,  987 

Amygdalonaias,  1014 

Anabaena,  no;  circinalis,  1 10,  flos-aquae,  no 

Anaerobes,   facultative  and  obligatory;    see 
Bacteria 

Anaerobic  respiration,  38 

Anapodidae,  570,  601;  see  Rotatoria 

Anapus,  601;  ovalis,  601 

Anarthra,  591;  aptera,  591 

Anax,  92s.  930 

Anchistropus,  730;  minor,  730 

Anculosa,  994,  praerosa,  994 

Ancylidae,  985 

Ancylostoma  duodcnale,  513,  521 

Ancylus,  985;    diaphanus,  985,  nuttaUii^  985, 
rivularis,  985 

Ancylus  s.  s.,  985 

Ancyracanthus  cystidicola,  527 

Ancyrocephalus,  375 

Ancyronyx,  942 

Angiostoma,  521;  nigrovenosum,  521 

Angiostomidac,  521 

Angitrcma,  992 

Anguillulidae,  521 

Animal  communities;   see  Communities,  ani- 
mal 

Animalcules,  moss;  see  Bryozoa 
wheel;  see  Rotatoria 

Animals,  aquatic,  food  relations  of,  53,  54 

Anisonema,  257;  acinic,  257 

Anistoptera,  924,  929 

Ankistrodesmus,  155 

Annelida;  see  Hirudinea 

Anodonta,  1002;  grandis,  1002 

Anodontinae,  looi 

Anodontoides,  1003;  ferussaciana,  1003 

Anomalagrion  (imago),  924,  (nymph),  929 

Anomopoda  (adult),  694 

Anomotacnia,  446;  constricta,  446 

Anonchus,  502;  monhystera,  502 

Anopheles,  944 

Anoploccphalidac,  444 

Anortha  gracilis,  334 

Anostraca,  666 

Antheridium,  119 

Antherozoid,  119 

Anthophysa,  248;  vegetans,  248 

Anuraca,  601;  brevispina,  601,  cockUaris,  601 

Anuraeidae,  571,  601 

Aorchis,  385;  extensus,  385 

Aphanizomenon,  in;  fios-aquae,  in 

Aphanocapsa,  106;  grevillei,  106 

Aphanochaete,  169 

Aphanolaimus,  498;  spiriferus,  498 

Aphanothece,  104;  microscopica,  104 

Aphelenchus,  483;  microlaimus,  483 

Aphrothoracida,  234 

Apiocystis,  147;  brauniana,  147 

Aplanospore,  118 

Aplexa,  985;  hypnarum,  98s 
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Aploparaksis,  443;  filuMf  443 

Apocrangon3rx,  843 

Apodina,  630 

Apparatus  and  Methods,  61 ;  references,  88,  89 

Apsilidae,  611 

Apsilus,  611;  bucinedax,  611 

Aptogonum,  137;  baileyi,  137 

Apus,  671;   aequalis,  663,  671,  longicaudatust 

672,  lucasanus,  672,  ntwberryi,  671 
Aquatic    animals,    birds,    earthworms,    etc.; 

see    Animals,    Birds,     Earthworms,     etc., 

aquatic 
Arachnida,  17 
Arcella,    221;     derUata^    222,    discoides,    222, 

vulgaris,  222 
Arcellidae,  220 
Archerinia  bolUmi,  144 
Archigetes,  430 

Archilestes  (imago),  923,  (nymph),  928 
Arddens,  1003;  confragosa,  1003 
Argia  (imago),  923,  (nymph),  928 
Argulidae,  786-788;  key,  787,  788;  see  Cope- 

poda;  Siphonostomata 
Argulus,  787;    americanus,  787,  appendiculo- 

sus,  787,  catostomi,  787,  ingens,  788,  Upido- 

stei,  788,  maculosus,  787,   stizostetki,   788, 

versicolor,  787,  788 
Arhythmorhynchus,  550;   bretis,  550,  pumili- 

rostris,  551,  trichocephalus,  550,  uncinalus, 

SSo 
Arkansia,  1004;  wheeleri,  1004 
Armiger,  984 
Arrhenurinae,  863 
Arrhenurus,  863;  albator,  S63,  for picatus,  863, 

globalor,  863,  maculalor,  863 
Artemia  salina,  668 
Arthrodesmus,  141;  convergens,  141 
Artntopoda,  17 
Arthrospira,  108;  jcnneri,  108 
Ascaridae,  531 
Ascaris,  531;  ardeae,     532,     cylindrica,     531, 

entomelas,  531,  hclicina,  532,  lanceolata,  531, 

longa,  531,  lumbricoidfs,  512,  microcephala, 

532,     mucronata,     532.     nigrovenosa,     531, 

^^ni/a,  531,  serpcnlidus,  532,  sulcata,  531, 

tenuicollis,  531 
Ascaroidea,  531 
Ascoglena,  252 

Ascomorpha,  607;  ecaudis,  607 
Aseliidae,  841 

Asellus,  841;  communis,  841 
Aspidisca,  291;  costata,  291 
Aspidobranchia,  994 
Aspidocotylea,  379 
Aspidogaster,  380;  conchicola,  380 
Aspidogastridae,  379 
Asplanchna,  607;  herrickii,  582,  607,  priodotUa, 

607 
Asplanchnidae,  571,  607 
Asplanchnina,  607 


Asplanchnopus,  607;  m^v^mtf^,  607 

Assimenia,  986;  calif omica,  986 

Assimeniidae,  986 

Association,  coefficient  of,  54 

Assulina,  230;  minor,  230,  5tfmtfi«(f(9»,  330 

Astacus,  846 

Astasia,  254;  trickophordt  354 

Astasidae,  253 

Asterionella,  133;  gracillima,  133 

Asteromeyenia,   311;    plumosa,   313,    fiki«0 

spiculala,  312 
Asymphylodora,  larva  of,  423 
Atractides,  874;  spinipes,  874 
Atractonema,  254;  tortuosa,  254 
Atrochus,  611;  ientaculalus,  611 
Aturinae,  864  • 

Aturus,  866;  mirabilis,  866,  scaber,  866 
Atyidae,  845 

Aulophorus,  639;  furcatus,  639,  va^ttr,  639 
Auricula,  978;  pellucens,  978 
Auriculidae,  977 
Auriculinae,  977 

Auridistomum,  397;  chelydrae,  397 
Auxospores,  125 

Awcrinzewia,  227;  cyclostomala,  227 
Axonopsis,  866;  complanata,  866 
Azygia,  392;  lucii,  392,  sebago,  371,  tereticoUe, 

392 
Azygiidae,  392 

Bacillariaceae  (diatoms),  125-134;  key,  135- 
134;  see  Algae,  Fresh- Water,  excl.  of  Blue- 
Green 

Bacteria,  13,  90-99;  aerobes,  obligatory,  93, 
anaerobes,  facultative  and  obligatory,  93, 
94,  bacillus  coli  as  index  of  contamination, 
1069,  classification,  90,  forms,  91,  metachro- 
matic granules,  92,  microorganism,  94, 
movement,  92,  number,  94,  in  natural 
waters,  96,  1070,  references,  99,  spores,  92, 
structure,  91 

Bactis  (imago),  921,  (nymph),  922 

Baetisca  (imago),  919,  (njrmph),  921 

Baileya,  176 

Balladina,  288 

Bangia,  177;  atro- purpurea,  177 

Bartonius,  849 

Basiaeschna  (imago),  925,  (nymph),  930 

Bastiana,  497;  exilis,  497 

Bathjrmermis,  505 

Batrachia  (Amphibia),  1028,  1029;  refer- 
ences, 1066;  see  Vertebrata,  aquatic 

Batrachospermum,  176;  grabussoniense,  176 

Bdellodrilus,  644;  illuminatus,  644,  insta- 
bills,  644,  pkiladelphicus,  644,  pulcherrimus. 
644 

Bdelloida,  576,  619 

Beetles,  aquatic;  see  Coleoptera;  Insecta 

Belostoma,  934 

Belostomatidae,  933 
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Benacus,  894,  934;  eggs,  896 

Berosus,  939 

Bicx>soeca,  245;  UpUcdt  245 

Bidens  beckii,  182 

Bidessus  (adult),  940 

Bikoeddae,  245 

Binudearia,  163;  tetrana,  163 

Biology,  Fresh-Water,  9;  climate  vs.,  9,  dis- 
per»l,  13,  diveraty,  13,  fauna  relicta,  10,  in- 
vestigators, II,  journals  on,  20,  man  the 
modifsring  agent,  11,  origin,  10,  references 
(general),  18-20,  seasonal  succession,  10, 
stations,  12,  stratification  of  organisms,  10, 
types,  13,  uniformity,  13,  variety,  11;  see 
References  for  specific  references 

Biom3rxa,  232;  vagans,  232 

Bipalidae,  360 

Birds,  aquatic,  1024- 1026;  references,  1066; 
see  Vertebrata 

Bithynis,  845 

Black-flies,  aquatic;  see  Insecta;  Simuliidae 

Bladder- worms,  427 

Blasturus  (imago).  920,  (nymph),  921 

Blaunena,  979;  heteroclita,  979 

Blepharisma,  283;  laUritia,  283 

Blepharoceridae,  943 

Blue-Green  Algae;  see  Algae,  Blue-Green 

Boleosoma  nigrum,  1057 

Bolting  cloth,  specimens  in,  7;   see  Plankton 

Bopyridae,  842 

Bosmina,  706;  hngirostris,  706,  longispinat 
707,  obtusirostris,  707 

Bosminidae,  706 

Bosminopsis,  707;  deUersi,  707 

Bothria,  425 

Bothriocephalus,  431;  lotus,  432,  433 

Bothriomonus,  433;  sturionis,  433 

Bothromesostoma,  351;  personalum,  351 

Bothrostoma,  281 

Botrydiopsts,  156;  eriensis,  156 

Botrydium,  172;  granulatum,  172 

Botryococcus,  149;  braunii,  149 

Bottle,  water-,  80 

Bottom  materials,  24;  collecting,  70,  diiferen- 
tiation,  25,  distribution  of  life,  35,  muck,  26, 
terriginous,  26,  45 

Boyeria  (imago),  925,  (nymph),  930 

Brachionidae,  605 

Brachionus,  605;  angularis,  605,  bakeri,  579, 
mollis,  605,  pala,  605,  Punctatus,  605,  quad- 
ratus,  605 

Brachycera  (larva),  946 

Brachycoeliinae,  400 

Brachycoelium  hospilale,  400 

Branchinecta,  667;  coloradensis,  667,  lin- 
dahli,  668,  packardi,  667,  paludcsa,  662,  667 

Branchinectidae,  667 

Branchinella,  670;  gissleri,  668,  670 

Branchiobdella,  644;  americana,  644,  tetro- 
dofUa,  644 


Branchionidae,  570 

Branchiura,  786-788;  see  Argulidae;  Copepoda 

Brasenia,  193;  pdUUa,  188 

Brebiswonia,  128 

Brychius,  938 

Bryozoa    (moss   animalcules),    17,    947-956; 

appearance,  947,  habitat,  951,  key,  95I-9S5. 

methods  of  study,  950,    occurrence,  949, 

pol3rzoa,  947,  references,  955,  956,  stato- 

blast,9SO 
Bucephalidae,  379 
Bucephalus,  379;  polymorpkus,  412,  pusiUus, 

379 
Buenoa,  934 

Bugs,  aquatic  (water);  see  Hemiptera 

Bulbochaete,  167;  imrabUis,  167 

Bulimnaea,  980 

Bullella,  1007 

Bullinula,  225;  indica,  225 

Bumilleria,  164;  siada,  164 

Bunodera,  388,  396,  398;  luciopercae,  396 

Bunoderinae,  396 

Bunc^)s,  712;  serricaudaia,  712 

Bursa,  476,  514 

Bursaria,  285;  truncateila,  285 

Bythinia,  989;  UtUaculata,  989 

Bythininae,  989 

"(Dabbage-snake,"  534 

Cabomba,  182 

Caeddotea,  842 

Caedncola,  391,  400;  panmlus,  400 

Caenis  (imago),  920,  (nymph),  922 

Caenomorpha,  285;  medusula,  285 

Caddisflies  (Trichoptera);  see  Insecta;  Tri- 
choptera 

Calamoceratidae,  936 

Calceolus,  277;  cypripedium,  277 

Caligidae,  783;  see  Copepoda 

Callibaetis  (imago),  921,  (nymph),  922 

Callidina,  619;  angusticoUis,  619 

Calocylindrus,  138 

Calopteryx  (imago),  922,  (nymph),  891,  928 

Calothrix,  113;  thermalis,  113 

Calyptomera,  689 

Calyptorhynchia,  352,  361 

Calyptotricha,  282;  inhaesa,  282 

Camailanidac,  528 

Camallanus,  528;  ancylodirus,  512,  529. 
locus  iris,  517,  518,  oxycepkalus,  529,  trispi- 
nosus,  529 

Cambarellus,  848;  shufeldti,  848 

Combarincolo  mocrodotUo,  644 

Cambarus,  847;  offinis,  848,  barUmi,  847,  849, 
Uandingi,  848,  diogenes,  850,  extraneus,  849, 
gracilis,  847,  komulaius,  849,  immunis,  849, 
limosus,  848,  peUucidus,  848,  propinquus, 
849,  rusticus,  849,  simulons,  847,  virilis,  849 

Campascus,  229;  comutus,  229 

Campcloma,  988;  subsolida,  98ft 
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Campsunis  (imago),  918,  (nymph),  921 

Camptocercus,  718;  macrurus,  718,  rectiros- 
tris,  718 

Campylodiscus,  130;  crihrosus,  130 

Candona,  823;  acuminata,  826,  Candida,  827, 
crogmani,  824,  fabaeformis,  826,  paraUela, 
825,  recticaudat  826,  refiexa,  824,  sigmoides, 
825,  simpsoni,  825 

Candoninae,  809,  823 

Canthocamptus,  780;  hiemalis,  781,  idaho- 
ensis,  781,  iUinoisensis,  781,  minutus,  782, 
northumbricus,  782,  staphylinoidcs,  781, 
stapkylinus,  781 

Canthyria,  looi 

Capillaria,  535;  ransomia,  535 

Carbon  dioxide  in  water,  39;  5r«  Water 

Carchesium,  294;  polypinum,  294 

Carinifex,  984 ;  nnvberryi,  984 

Carteria,  144,  265;  obtusa,  144 

Carterius,  313;  latitenta,  314,  tenosperma,  315, 
tubispcrma,  314 

Carunculina,  loii 

Carychium,  977;  exiguum,  gjy 

Caryophyllaeidae,  430 

Caryophyilaeus,  430 

Caslrada  hofmanni,  351 

Catatropis,  383;  filamentis,  383 

Catenula,  334;  lemnae,  334 

Catenulidae,  334,  361 

Cathypna,  595;  /una,  595 

Catostomus  comtnersoni,  1040;  nigricans,  1054 

Celithemis  (imago),  926,  927,  (nymph),  932 

Centrifuge,  84 

Centropagidae,  755 

Centroptilum  (imago),  921,  (nymph),  922 

Centropyxis,  222;   acideala,  222 

Centrorhynchidae,  549 

Centrorhynchus,  549;  spinosus,  549 

Ccntrovarium,  401;  lobotes,  401 

Cephalobus,  49s;  sub-ehngatus,  49s 

Ccphalogonimus,  402;  americanus,  402, 
vesicaudus,  402 

Cephalosiphon,  617;  limnias,  617 

Cephalothamnium,  247;  caespitosum,  247 

Ceratium,  270;   hirundinelia,  270 

Ceratodrilus  ihysanosamus,  644 

Ceratoneis,  130,  134;  orcwf,  134 

Ceratophyllum,  178,  180,  182;  demersum,  193 

Ceratopogoniae  of  Chironomidae,  945 

Cercaria,  371,  372,  411;  as  plankton  organ- 
ism, 372;  agUis,  415,  anchoroides,  422, 
ascaidea  (Gymnocephala),  415,  bijUxa,  420, 
bUineata,  411,  brevicaeca,  417,  caryj,  416, 
dausii,  414,  crenata,  417,  dendritica,  418, 
diaphana,  418,  diastropha,  414,  douthitti, 
422,  fasciolae  hepaticae,  415,  flabelliformis 
(tetracotyle  form),  424,  glandulosa,  418, 
gorgonocephala,  373,  414,  graciUima,  423, 
hefnilopkura,  419,  hyalocauda,  413,  inhab- 
Hi^t   4x31  isocotylea,  417,  konadensis,  412, 


Uptacantha,  416,  lucania  (Glenocercaria), 
413,  mao'0c«rca,  421,  megaiura,  416,  micro- 
pharynx,  418,  minuta,  415,  mirahUis,  422, 
PeUucida,  412,  platyura,  419,  polyadena,  418, 
ptychocheUus,  424,  racemosa,  419,  rtjlexa, 

415,  421,  fM^a,  420,  Agamodistomum  stage 
of,  420,  iardigrada  (Rhopalocerca),  421, 
irigonura,  419,  trisolenata,  420,  trivolvist  421, 
tuberistoma,  423,  urbanensis,  412,  wrighiiit 
422;  j«tf  Cercariae;  Cercariaeum;  Para- 
sitic Flatworms;  Trematoda 

Cercariae,  amphistome,  413,  cotylocercous, 
419,  cystocercous,  421,  distome,  414,  echi- 
nostome,  420,  furcocercous,  422,  gasteros- 
tomous,  412,  gymnocephalous,  415,  holo- 
stome,  423,  leptocercae,  415,  mcgalurous, 

416,  microcercous,  419,  microcotylac,  416, 
monostome,  412,  omatae,  419,  polya- 
dcnous,  416,  prostomatous,  412,  rhabdocoe- 
lous,  412,  rhopalocercous,  421,  setiferous, 
423,  stylet,  416;  jcc  Cercaria;  Cercariaeum; 
Parasitic  Flatworms;  Trematoda 

Cercariaeum,  423;  helicis,  423,  vagans,  423; 
5fe  Cercaria;  Cercariae;  Parasitic  Flat- 
worms;  Trematoda 

Cercobodo,  244 

Cercomonadidae,  244 

Cercomonas,  244;  longicaudata,  244 

Cercorchis,  394 

Ceriodaphnia,  700;  acanthina,  701,  comuia, 
700,  censors,  702,  lacustris,  701,  laticaudata, 
702,  megalops,  701,  pulcheUa,  702,  ^mo^/- 
rangtda,  702,  reticulata,  700,  rigaudi,  700^ 
rotunda,  703,  scitula,  702 

Cestoda.  Fresh-Water,  15,  365,  369,  424-453; 
acetabula,  425,  bladder- worms  (cysticerci), 
427,  bothria,  425,  ciliated  larva,  427, 
cysticerci,  427,  key,  429-451,  life  history, 
427,  onchosphere,  427,  pleroccrcoid,  427, 
proglottids,  424,  references,  452,  453, 
reproductive  organs,  426,  rostellum,  424, 
scolex,  424,  s,  str.,  430,  strobila,  424,  struc- 
ture, 424;  see  Parasitic  Flatworms;  Para- 
sitic Worms 

Cestodaria,  369,  429;  see  Cestoda 

Cestodes,  monozootic,  429 

Chaenia,  272;  teres,  272 

Chaetarthria,  939 

Chaetogaster,  638;  diaphanus,  638,  Hmnaei, 
638 

Chaetomorpha,  165 

Chaetonotidac,  626 

Chaetonotus,  626;  acanthodes,  627,  acan- 
thophorus,  629,  brevispinosus,  627,  enormis, 
630,  formosus,  627,  larus,  627,  longispi- 
nosus,  628,  maximus,  621,  623,  626,  octona- 
rius,  628,  similis,  626,  spinifer,  629,  spinu- 
losus,  629 

Chaetopeltis,  171 

Chaetophorai  168;  pisiformis,  168 
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Chaetophoraceae,  i68 

Chaetophoreae,  i68 

Chaetopoda  (earthworms),  aquatic,  i6,  632- 

645;  see  OUgochaeta 
Chaetosphaeridium,  170;  pringsheimii,  170 
Chaeturina,  630;  capricomia,  630 
Chalarothoraca,  235 
Chamaesiphonaceae,  107 
Chamaesiphon,  107;  incrustans,  107 
Chantransia,  176;  chalybea,  176 
Chara,  174;  coronataf  174,  fragUis,  174 
Characeae,  172 
Characetum,  196 
Characiopsis,  158 
Charadum,  158;  longipes,  158 
Charales,  172 
Chareae,  174 

Chauliodes  (adult),  935,  (larva),  936 
Cheiracantkus  horridus,  530,  socialis,  530 
Chilodon,  276;  cucuUulus,  276 
Chilodonopsis,  276;  crenula,  276 
Chilomonas,  261;  Paramecium,  261 
Chirocephalidae,  668 
Chironomidae,  914,  945;  Ceratopogoniae  of, 

945 
Chironomus  (larva),  945,  in  part,  945 
Chirotonetes  (imago),  920,   (nymph),  922 
Chlamydomonas,  143,  144,  265:  ohioensis,  144 

Pulvisculus,  265 
Chlamydophora,  234 
Chlamydotheca,   811;    azleka,   811,   herricki, 

811,  mexicana,  812 
Chlorangium,    147,    266;     sleniorinum,    266 

stentorum,  147 
Chlorella,  153 
Chlorellaceae,  153 
Chlorobotrys,  151;  regularis,  151 
Chlorochytrium,  157;  lemnae,  157 
Choanoflagellata,  257 
Choanotaenia,  446;     infundibulum,   446,   po- 

rosa,  447 
Chodatella,  155 

Chondracanthidae,  784;   see  Copepoda 
Chordata,  18 

Chordodes,  537,  538;    morgani,  538,  occiden- 
talism 538 
Choroteri)es  (imago),  920,  (nymph),  921 
Chlorococcum,  156;  infusionum,  156 
ChloroflagelUda,  264 
Chlorogonium,  143;  euchlorum,  143 
Chloropeltis,  252;  hispidula,  252 
Chlorophyceae,   117,    134;  key,   134-174;  see 

Algae,  Fresh-Water,  excl.  of  Blue-Green 
Chlorosphaera,  158;  lactistris,  158 
Chlorosphaeraceae,  158 
Chlorotylium,  166;  cataractarum,  166 
Chromadora,  490;  minor,  490 
Chromagrion  (imago),  923,  (nymph),  928 
Chromatophores  of  algae,  1 16 
Chromulina,  260 


Chronogaster,  493;  gracilis,  493 

Chroococcaceae,  104 

Chroococcus,  106;  giganteus,  106 

Chroolepideae,  170 

Chrysoflagellida,  259 

Chiysomelidae  (adult),  937*  (larva),  943 

Chrysops  (larva),  946 

Chrysopyxis,  263;  urceolala,  263 

Chydoridae,  716 

Chydoruiae,  717 

Chydorus,  730;  harroisi,  733,  bicomuius,  731, 
faviformis,  731,  gibbus,  731,  globosus,  730, 
hybridus,  733,  lotus,  732.  ovalis,  733,  piger, 
732,  poppei,  734,  rugulosus,  731,  spkaericus, 

732 

Cilia,  238,  239;  see  Infusoria 

Ciliata,  271 

Ciliate  protozoa;  see  Infusoria 

Cincinnatia,  989 

Cinetochilum,  283;  margarilaceum,  283 

Circulation  of  water  in  lakes,  27;  epilimnlon, 
28,  hypolimnion.  28,  38,  thermocline,  28,  38, 
waves  and  their  action,  28 

Cirolanidae,  841 

Cirolanides  texensis,  841 

Cladocera  (Water  Fleas),  Fresh- Water,  676- 
740;  digestive  tract,  681,  distribution,  687, 
key,  689-739,  method  of  study,  688,  oc- 
currence, 685,  references,  739-740,  repro- 
duction, 683,  shell,  679,  structure,  677; 
see  Crustacea 

Cladocopa,  806 

Cladomonas,  261 

Cladophora,  166;  glomerata,  166 

Cladophoraceae,  165 

Cladorchiniinae,  386 

Clappia,  990;  dappia,  990 

Clathrocystis,  106;  aeruginosa,  106 

Clathrulina,  236;  elegans,  236 

Climacia  (adult),  935,  (larva),  935 

Climacostomum,  285 

Climate  and  fresh-water  life,  9 

Clinostomum,  408;  marginatum,  408 

Clock  pump,  80 

Cloeon  (imago),  921,  (nymph),  922 

Clonorchis  sinensis,  393 

Closterium,  137;  moniliferum  var.  concaoum, 

137 
Clostonema,  255;  sociolis,  255 
Coccogoneac,  104 
Coccomonas,  266 
Cocconeidaceae,  129 
Cocconeis,  129;  pediculus,  129 
Cocconema,  129;  lanceolalum,  129 
Cochleare,  597;  turbo,  597 
Cochliopa,  990;  riograndensis,  990 
Cochliopodium,  221;  bUimbosum,  321 
Codonocladium,  259;  umbdlatum,  359 
Codonoeca,  245;  indimUa,  245 
Codosiga,  359;  botrytis,  3S9 
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Coelastraceae,  158 

Coelastnim,  159;  sphaericum,  159 

Coelenterata,  15,  301,  316;  see  H3dro2oa 

Coelhelminthes,  16;  see  Annelida 

Coelosphaerium,  105;  kiUsiHgiaHumt  io5» 
106 

Coladum,  251;  sUinii,  251 

Coleochaetaceae,  171 

Coleochaete,  171;  scuUa,  171 

Coleoptera  (beetles),  904-909;  key,  917, 
adults,  937-942,  larvae,  943,  whirligig 
beetles,  906;  see  Insecta 

Coleps,  271;  hirtus,  271 

Collecting,  methods  of;  see  Methods  of  Col- 
lecting 

Collodictyon,  250 

CoUyrididae,  383 

Collyridum,  383;  colei,  384 

Coloburus,  920 

Colorus,  S97;  iraUator,  597 

Colpidium,  278;  striaium,  278 

Colpoda,  278;  campyla,  278 

Coluridae,  568,  595 

Colurus,  597;  graliator,  597 

Colymbetes,  942 

Communities,  animal,  51;  adaptations,  1022, 
assodations,  57,  balance,  54,  classification, 
55,  consodes,  56,  creek,  58,  formations,  57, 
lake,  58,  mores  56,  rapids,  52,  river,  58, 
strata,  56,  stream,  57 

Conchostraca,  672 

Conditions  of  Existence;  see  Existence,  Con- 
ditions of 

Condylostoma,  384;  paUns,  284 

Cone  dredge,  68 

Confervalcs,  160 

Congeria,  1018;  Uucophaealat  1018 

Conjugales,  134 

Conjugation  in  Infusoria,  242,  in  Mastigo- 
phora,  242,  in  Sarcodina,  217 

Conochiloides,  617,  natans,  617 

Conochilus,  617;  unicornis,  617 

Contamination,  bacillus  coli  as  index  of,  1069 

Contracoecum,  533;  adunca,  533,  spicidi- 
geruM,  533 

Copelatus  (adult),  942 

Copepoda,  Fresh- Water,  741-789;  develop- 
ment, 745,  distribution,  741,  746,  vertical, 
749,  keys,  755-782, 784-786,  787-788,  meth- 
ods of  study,  753,  754,  occurrence,  745,  ref- 
erences, 788-789,  structure,  742,  vertical 
distribution,  749;  see  Argulidae;  Crustacea; 
ErgasiUdae;  Gnathostomata;  Siphonosto- 
mata 

Copeus,  591;  packyurusy  556,  565.  59i 

Coptotomus  (adult),  942;  inierrogatus  (adult), 
938,  (larva),  909 

Corallobothrium,  439 

Cordulegaster  (imago),  924,  (nymph),  930 

Cordulia  (imago),  926,  (nymph),  951 


Cordylophora,  319,  330,  321;  colony,  $ iS;  lor 
custris,  321;  see  Hydrozoa 

Corethra  (larva),  945 

Corethrella  (larva),  944 

Corixidae,  934 

Corona,  554 

Coryda,  221;  flava,  321 

Corydalis  (adult),  935,  (larva),  936 

Corynoneura  (larva),  945 

Corynosoma,  549 

Corythion.  232;  duhiuntt  232 

Coscinodiscaceae,  126 

Coscinodiscus,  126;  apiculatus,  126 

Cosmarium,  138,  140;  botrytis,  140 

Cosmocladium,  150;  saxonicumt  140 

Cothumia,  297,  pUctostyla,  397 

CoUus  ictalops,  1037 

Cotylaspis,  380;  cokeri,  380,  insignist  380 

Cotylocercous  cercariae,  419 

Cotylogaster,  381;  occidentalism  381 

Crabs,  828;  see  Malacostraca 

Crangonyx,  843 

Craspedacusta,  318, 322;  kawaii,  322,  sowerbyit 
322;  see  Hydrozoa 

Crawfishes,  828;  see  Malacostraca 

Crayfishes,  828;  see  Malacostraca 

Creniphilus  (adult),  940 

Crenodonta,  996 

Crepidostomum,  395;  avmi/wm,  395 

Cricotopus  (larva).  945 

CristaUUa  idae,  955,  Uuustris,  955,  tnucedo, 
947,  955,  ophidea,  955 

Crucigenia,  159;  apiculala,  159 

Crustacea,  17;  je^  Cladocera;  Copepoda;  Ma- 
lacostraca; Ostracoda;  Phyllopoda 

Crustacea,  Higher;  see  Malacostraca 

Cryptodifflugia,  228;  oviformis,  328 

Cryptoglena,  253;  pigra,  253 

Cryptogoniminae,  397 

Cryptogonimus,  381,  391 »  398;  ckyli,  398 

Cryptomonas,  261;  ovcUa,  261 

Cryptonchus,  492;  nudus,  492 

Ctedoctema,  282;  acanthocrypta^  282 

Ctenopoda,  689 

Cucullanidae,  529 

Cucullanus,  528,  530;  diifUarius,  530,  elegdns, 

517 
Cucurbitella,  225;  mespiliformis,  225 
Culex  (larva),  944 
Culiddae  (larva),  944 
Currents  in  water,  influence  of,  28 
Cyanophyceae;  see  Algae,  Blue-Green 
Cyanophydn  granules,  102 
Cyathocephalinae,  433 
Cyathocephalus,  433;  truncaius,  433 
Cyathocotylc,  409 
Cyathomonas,  260;  truncaia,  260 
Cybister  (adult),  941 
Cydanura,  353;  orlfieulata,  253 
Cycle  of  matter,  ao7 
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Cyclidium,  282;  gjiaucomat  382 

Cyckxx)elidae,  38a 

Cydocoelum,  382;  mutabiUt  382 

Cydocypridinae,  813 

Cydoc3rpris,  819;  farbesi,  822,  laevis,  822 

Cydonexis,  263;  annularis ,  263 

Cydophyllidea,  439 

Cydopidae,  774 

Cydops,  774;  nauplius  of,  744,  second  stage 
of,  744;  aequoreus,  780,  aUndus,  777,  aUtt 
775,  bicolar,  780,  hicuspidatus,  776,  fim- 
briatus,  780,  fuscus^  778,  kuckarti,  777, 
nuxUstus,  778,  phaUratuSt  779,  prasinuSt 
779,  semdatiis,  779,  strenuus,  776,  tenuis, 

777.  varicam,  779.  w-w^w,  775 

Cydordiida,  444 

Cyclorhapha  (larva),  946 

Cydotella,  126;  compta,  126 

Cydothrix,  859 

Cydustera,  445;  capita,  445 

Cylinders,  plankton,  73 

Cylindrocapsa,  165;  involuta,  165 

Cylindrocapsaceae,  165 

Cylindrocystis,  137;  dipiospara,  137 

Cylindrospermum,  iii;  stagnate,  iii 

Cylindrotaenia,  450;  americana,  450 

Cjrmatopleura,  131;  apiculata,  131 

Cymbella,  129;  cuspidata,  129 

Cymbellaceae,  128 

Cymbiodyta  (adult),  939 

Cyphoderia,  229;  ampulla,  229,  var.  ^a^«/- 
/o^,  229 

Cypria,  819;  dent  if  era  (Cypria),  820,  exsculpta 
(Cypria),  820,  inequivalva  (Physocypria), 
822,  mons  (Cypria),  821,  obesa  (Cypris), 
821,  optkalmica  (Cypria),  821,  pustulosa 
(Physocypria),  821 

Cyprididae,  807 

Cypridinae,  810,  813 

Cypridopsinae,  807 

Cypridopsis,  807;  vidua,  807 

Cyprinotus,  814;  americanus  (Cypris),  816, 
burlingtonensis  (Cypris),  816,  crena  (Cy- 
pris), 817,  dentata,  796,  (Cypris),  816, 
incongruens  (Cypris),  815,  pellucida  (Cy- 
pris), 81  s 

Cypris,  813,  817;  altissima  (Cypris),  817, 
americanus  (Cyprinotus),  816,  burling- 
tonensis (Cyprinotus),  816,  crena  (Cyprino- 
tus), 817,  dentata  (Cyprinotus),  816,  fuscata 
(Cypris),  818,  grandis  ('Parac3T)ris),  819, 
incongruens  (Cyprinotus),  815,  peUucida 
(Cyprinotus),  815,  perclegans  (Paracypris), 
819,  pubera  (Eury cypris),  814,  reticulata 
(Cypris),  818,  testudinaria  (Cypris),  818, 
virens,  792,  (Cypris),  817 

Cyprogenia,  1015;  irrorata,  1015 

Cyprois,  809;  marginata,  809 

Cyrena,  1018;  carolinensis,  1018 

C3rreiiella,  1019;  Jloridana,  1019 


Cyrenellidae,  1019 

Cyrenidae,  1018 

Cyrtolopbosis,  282;  mucicola,  383 

Cyitonia,  599;  tuba,  599 

Cysticerd,  427 

Cysticercoid,  451 

Cysticercus,  451;  fasdolaris,  447 

C3rstidicola,  527;  farioms,  527,  serraia,  527, 

stigmaiura,  527 
Cystocercous  cercariae,  431 
Cytheridae,  806 
Cytholaimus,  489;  truncalus,  489 

Dacnitis,  528,  529 

Dacnitoides,  530;  cotylopkora,  530 

Dactylococcus,  155;  infusionum,  155 

Dactylothece,  150;  braunii,  150 

Dadaya,  737;  macrops,  737 

Dallasia,  279;  frontata,  279 

Dalyellia,  340;  armigera,  346,  articulata,  345, 
bilineata,  361, 363,  blodgetti,  343,  dodgei,  342, 
eastmani,  342,  fairckildi,  34,^,  inermis,  341, 
marginatum,  361,  363,  mohicana,  345,  rheesi, 
341,  343.  344.  rochesteriana,  341,  rossi,  345. 
347,  siUimani,  347,  viridis,  346 

Dalyellidae,  340,  361 

Damselflies  (Odonata),  aquatic;  njrmphs, 
891;  5er  Insecta;  Odonata 

Daphnia,  694;  arcuata,  696,  cucuUala,  696, 
longispina,  677,  696,  697,  var.  kyalina,  697, 
var.  Umgiremis,  697,  magna,  694,  psiUacea, 

695,  pulex,  69s,  var.  clathrata,  695,  var.  cur- 
virostris,  695,  var.  minnekaha,  695,  var. 
obtusa,  695,  var.  pulicariat  695,  retrocurva. 

696,  var.  breviceps,  696 
Daphnidae,  694 

Darwinulidae,  807;  stevensoni,  807 
Dascyllidae,  942;   Qarva),  943 
Dasydytes,  630;  saltitans,  630 
Dasydytidae,  630 
Dasymetra,  406;  conferta,  406 
Davainea,  441;  anatina,  441 
Davaineidae,  441 

Debarya,  142;  glyptosperma,  142 
Decapoda.  829,  844;  see  Malacostraca 
Dendrocoelum,  354.  361.  364;  lacteum,  354 

364,  sp.,  364 
Dendrocometes,  298;  paradoxus,  298 
Dendromonas,  247;  virgaria,  247 
Dendrosoma,  298;  radians,  298 
Denticula,  132;  inflata,  132 
Derepyxis,  264;  amorpha,  264 
Dero,  640;  limosa,  640,  obtusa,  640,  perrieri, 

640 
Deropristis,  391;  kispida,  392 
Derostoma  elongatum,  361,  363 
Derostomum,  348 
Desmarella  irregularis,  259 
Desmidiaceae,  134 
Desmidium,  136;  sckwartMih  136 
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Desmonema,  112;  wrangdii,  113 

Desmopachna  (adult),  941 

Desmothoraca,  236 

Detracia,  979 

Deziotricha,  280;  plagia,  280 

Diamesa  (larva),  945 

Diaphanosoma,  690;  brackyurum,  691, 
kuchtenbergianum,  691 

Diaptomus,  756;  albtrqufrquensis,  771,  ash- 
landi,  76s,  asymmetricus,  769,  bakeri,  770, 
birgei,  758,  clavipes,  760,  color adensis,  759, 
conipedaluSt  767,  dorsalis,  769,  eiseni,  765, 
franciscanus,  766,  judayi,  762,  Uptopus, 
760,  linioni,  761,  minutus,  764,  mississip' 
piensis^  757,  novamexkanus,  771,  nudus, 
772,  oregonensis,  757,  pallidus,  758,  ^wr- 
Pureus^  772,  reighardi,  757,  saltUiinus,  768, 
sanguineus,  767,  shoshone,  763,  sicilis,  763, 
siciloidfs,  773,  signicauda,  773,  spaiulo- 
crenatus,  766,  stagnalis,  768,  tenuicaudaJus, 
762,  trybomi,  761,  tyrelli,  759,  wardi,  764, 
waskingtonrnsis,  770 

Diaschiza,  593;  A<>0(/»»,  593 

Diatoma,  131;  elongaium,  131 

Diatomaceae,  131 

Diatoms  (Baciilariaceae) ;  j<r«  Algae,  Fresh- 
Water,  excl.  of  Blue-Green;  Baciilaria- 
ceae . 

[Z>«60/Am'Mm]  cordicepSy  432 

Dichelestidae,  784;  5<r<r  Copcpoda 

Dichothrix,  113;  inUrruptay  113 

Dicrocoeliidae,  407 

Dicrocoelium,  407;  dendriiicutn,  408 

Dictyocystis,  148 

Dictyosphacrium,  149;  pulchellum,  149 

Dictyosphaeropsis,  150;  palaiina,  150 

Didinium,  272;  nasuium,  272 

Didymops  (imago),  925,  (nymph),  930;  /««/- 
n^»,  926,  transversa,  892 

Differentiator,  508,  509 

Difflugia  224;  acuminata,  225,  corona,  224, 
constricta,  224,  /^6cj,  224,  lobostoma,  224, 
Pyrijormis,  225,  urceolata,  224 

Digenea,  379 

Diglena,  589;  forcipala,  589,  rosirata,  589 

Digononta,  619 

Dilepididae,  444 

Dilepis,  444;   transfuga,  444,  unilaleralis,  444 

Dileptus,  27s;  fU'tw,  27s 

Dimorophococcus,  148;  lunatus,  148 

Dina,  659;  anoculala,  659,  fervida,  660,  mi- 
crostoma,  659,  parva,  659 

Dinamoeba,  219;   mirabiJis,  219 

Dineutes  (adult),  937 

Dinobryon,  264;  sertularia,  264 

Dinocharidae.  569,  597 

Dinocharis,  597;  pociUum,  597 

Dinoflagellida,  269 

Dinomonas,  248;  twax,  24S 

Dinops,  607 


Dioctophyme,  523;  renale,  523 

Dioctophymidae,  523 

Dioicocestus,  448;  paronai,  448 

Diorchis,  443;  acuminata,  443,  americanay  443 

Diphyllobothriidae,  431 

Diphyllobothriinae,  432 

Diphyllobothrium,  432;  latum,  432 

Diplax,  593;  wrf«w,  593 

Diplobothrium,  378;  armatum,  378 

Diplocardia,  643 

Diplochlamys,  220;  fragUis,  220,  timida,  221 

Diplodiscus,  387;  temperatus,  387,  413 

Diplodiscinae,  387 

Diplodontinae,  861 

Diplodontus,  861;  despiciens,  861 

Diplogaster,  488;  jJctor,  488 

Diplogonoporus,  433;  grandis,  433,  434 

Diplois,  593;  daviesiae,  593 

DiplophaUus,  448;  polymorpkus,  448 

Diplophrys,  233;  archeri,  233 

Diploposthe,  446;  laevis,  447 

Diplostomulum,  411,  424;  cuticola,  411,  tw^ 
t»e«5,  411 

Dip  nets,  67 

Diptera  (two- winged  flies),  aquatic,  909-916, 
9i7»  943-946;  black-flies  (Simuliidae), 
913,  key,  917,  943-946.  larvae,  917,  midges 
(Chironomidae),  914,  wing  venation,  910, 
916;  5ftf  Chironomidae,  Insecta,  Simuliidae 

Dipylidiidae,  440 

Discodrilidae,  644 

Disease  germs,  water  as  conveyor  of,  1068, 
transmission  of,  1068 

Dispersal  of  fresh-water  life  (biology),  13 

Dispharagus,  526,  ardeae,  527 

Distemma,  589;  setigerum,  589 

Distigma,  254;  protcus,  254 

Distoma  dendriticum,  408,  helicis,  423,  /afu:«- 
olatum,  408,  oricola,  408,  polyorchis,  397, 
vagans,  423,  variabile,  406;  see  Distomum 

Distomata,  388 

Distome  cercariae,  414 

Distomum  aspersum,  391,  centra ppendiculatum, 
411,  flexum,  391,  auriculatum,  396,  Ju^i- 
ca/am,  421,  nodulosum,  396;  see  Distoma 

Distribution  of  life,  35 

Distyla,  593;  inermis,  593,  ohioensis,  593 

Diurella,  595;  sulcata,  595,  /j^rw,  562,  595 

Diversity  of  fresh-water  life  (biology),  12 

Dixidae  (larvae),  944 

Dobson  flies  (Sialididae) ;  5<rtf  Insecta,  Neuro 
tera,  Sialididae 

Docidium,  139;  baculum,  139 

Dolichodorus,  484;  heterocephalus,  484 

Donacia  Garva),  943 

Dormancy,  43 

Dorocordulia  (imago),  926,  (nymph),  931 

Dorylaimus,  485;  fecundus,  485,  /a^yr»» 
thostomus,  485 

Dosilia,  311;  palmeri,  31X,  plumosa,  3x1 
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Dracunculidae,  523 

Dragonflies  (Odonata),  aquatic;   see  Insecta 

and  Odonata 
Drainage  of  swamps,  1075 
Drapamaldia,  169;  plumosa,  169 
Dredge,  cone,  68,  pyramid,  71,  triangle,  71 
Dreissensiidae,  10 18 
Drepanidotaenia,  442;  Jasciata^  451,  lanuo' 

lata,  442 
Drepanothrix,  710;  detUata,  710 
Dromogomphus  (imago),  924,  (nymph),  930 
Dromus,  1012;  dromus,  1012 
Dnmella  (imago),  920,  (njrmph),  922 
Drjrops  (adult),  942 
Dunhevedia,  725;  crassa,  725,  serrata,   726, 

setigera,  725 
Dwarf  plankton,  6;  see  Plankton 
Dysnomia,  1009 

Dytiacidae  (adults),  940,  (larvae),  943 
Dytiscus  (adult),  908,  941 

Earthworms     (Chaetopoda),     aquatic;     see 

Chaetopoda  and  Oligochaeta 
Echinochasminae,  391 
Echinocotyle,  442;  rosseteri,  442 
Echinodermata,  15 
Echinopharyphium,  391 
Echinorhjrnchus,  547;  gigas,  542,  saivdini,  548, 

ihecaitis,  548 
Echinostoma,  391;  spinulosum,  391 
Echinostome  cercariae,  420 
Echinostomidae,  390 
Edipidrilus,  643;  asymmetricus,  S^St  fngidus, 

643.  palustris,  643 
Ectoprocta,  951 
Eiseniella  (Helodrilus),  643;   tetraedus  (Helo- 

drilus),  643,  forma  pupa  (Helodrilus),  643 
Elakatothrix,  152;  viridis,  152 
Elliptio,  1000 
Elmis  (adult),  942 
Elodea,  191,  192 
Elvirea,  248;  cionae,  248 
Emea  rubra,  457,  458 
Enallagma    (imago),    923,     (nymph),    928; 

arUennatum  (nymph),  928 
Enchelys,  273;  pupa,  273 
Enchytraeidae,  642 
Enchytraeus,  642 
Encyonema,  129;  auerwaldii,  129 
Endoprocta,  951 
Endosphacra,  157;  biennis,  157 
Enteromorpha,  161;  iniestinalis,  i6x 
Entocy there,  806;  cambaria,  806 
Entosiphon,  257;  sulcatus,  257 
Eosphora,  591;  digikUa,  591 
Ephemera  (imago),  918,  (nymph),  921 
Ephemerella  (imago),  920,  (njrmph),  922 
Ephemerida     (mayflies),    aquatic,    885-888, 

917,918-922;  keys:  917;  imagos,  918-921; 

nymphs,  921-922;  see  Insecta 


Ephydatia,  307,  309,  314;  crateriformis,  311, 
everetti,  311,  fluvaitUis,  309,  japonica,  310^ 
ieidyi,  951,  millsii,  309,  mitiieri,  309,  310, 
robusta,  310,  subdivisa,  309,  subtilis,  310 

Epiaeschna  (imago),  925,  (nymph),  930 

Epicordulia  (imago),  926,  (nymph),  931 

Epilimnion,  28 

Epiphragma  fascipennis,  912 

Epip3rxis,  263;  uiriculus,  263 

Epischura,  755;  lacustris,  756,  nevadensis,  756 

Epision,  449 

Epistome,  948 

Epistylis,  295;  flavicans,  295 

Epithemia,  134;  turgida,  134 

Epithemiaceae,  133 

Eremosphaera,  153;  viridis,  153 

Eretmia,  603;  trithrix,  603 

Ergasilidae,  783-786;  key,  784-876;  see 
Copepoda  and  Siphonostomata 

EIrgasilus,  783;  caeruleus,  785,  centrarckida- 
rum,  785,  chautauquaensis,  786,  fundtdi, 
784,  labracis,  785,  vrrsicolor,  786 

Eschaneustyla,  288;  brachytona,  288 

Estheria,  673;  bel/ragci,  674,  calijomica,  674, 
compleximanus,  674,  digueti,  674,  mexicana, 
675,  morsei,  664,  675,  newcombii,  674,  setosa, 

675 
Eiheostoma  caendeum,  1047 
Ethmolaimus,  491;  americanus,  491 
Euastrum,  140;  elegans,  140 
Eubranchipus,  668;   bundyi,  670,  dadayi,  669, 

gelidus,  669,  hdmani,  668,  670,  omatus,  669, 

serralus,  670,  vemalis,  668 
Euchlanidae,  568,  593 
Euchlanis,  595;  macrura,  595 
Eucrangonyz,  843 

Eudorina,  146,  267;  elegans,  146,  267 
Euglena,  251;  spirogyra,  251,  viridis,  251 
Euglenida,  251 
Euglenidae,  251 
Euglypha,  230;  alveolata,  231,  brackiata,  231, 

cUiata,  231,  compressa,  231,  cristata,  23c. 

mucronata,  230 
Euglyphidac,  228 
Euichthydina,  624 
Eulamellibranchia,  994 
Eulimnadia,  673;   agassisii,  673,  lexana,  67J 
Eumcrmis,  505 
Eunotia,  134;  pectinalis,  134 
Eupera,  1019;  singleyi,  1019 
Euplotes,  291;  charon,  291,  palella,  291 
Euryalona,  720;  occidenkUis,  720 
Eurycaelon,  992;  anthonyi,  992 
Eurycercinae,  716 
Euryccrcus,  716;  lamdlatus,  717 
Eurycypris,  814;  pubera  (Cypris),  8x4 
Eurynia,  loii 

Eurytemora,  750;  <^ffinis,  756 
Eustrongylus  papillosus,  523 
Euthyplocia  (imago),  918,  (nymph),  9az 
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Eutreptia,  252;  wiridis,  252 

Excentrosphaera,  153;  viridis^  153 

Existence,  conditions  of ,  21-60;  bottom  mate- 
rials, 24,  differentiation  in  bottom  material, 
25,  distribution  of  life,  35>  in  lakes,  23,  in 
Lake  Michigan,  35,  dormancy,  43,  muck 
bottoms,  36,  references,  60,  terriginous  bot- 
toms, 26 

Eylaidae,  860 

Eylais,  860;  extendens,  860 

Fairy  shrimps;  see  Phyllopoda 

Fasdola,  389;  hepatica,  389 

Fasdolidae,  389 

Fasciolinae,  389 

Fascioloides,  389;  ma^iui,  389 

Fasciolopsis,  389 

Fauna  relicta,  10 

Faxonius,  848 

Ferrissia,  985 

Filaria,  524;  amphiumae,  534,  ardearum,  524, 
cinguld,  525,  cistudinis,  524,  helicintu  (Pele- 
citus),  524,  nilida,  524,  physalura,  525, 
soiitaria,  521,  524,  stigmaitura,  527,  Iriae- 
nucha,  526,  wymani,  524 

Filariidae,  524 

Filarioidea,  523 

Filaroides,  522;   mustelarum,  522 

Filicollis,  548,  551 ;  anatiSy  549,  botulus,  549,  551 

Fimbraria,  449;  plicata,  449 

Fimbriariidac.  449 

Fishes,  Fresh-Water,  1029-1065;  adapt- 
ations, 1039,  adjustment  to  biological  en- 
vironment, loss,  to  current,  1053,  to  light, 
IOS4,  to  temperature,  1050,  dispersal,  1037, 
enemies  of,  106 1,  homes,  1042,  migration, 
1040,  nests,  1043,  number,  1033,  origin, 
1032,  1035,  of  adapted  faunas,  1064, 
plankton  and  fish  life,  1082,  references, 
1066,  secondary  sexual  characters,  1047;  see 
Vertebrata 

Fish-flies  (Sialididae) ;  see  Insecta,  Neurop- 
tera,  Sialididae 

Fish  life,  plankton  and,  1082 

Flagella,  238 

Flagellate  protozoa;  see  Mastigophora 

Flatworms  (Platyhelminthes),  15;  free-liv- 
ing; see  Nemertina  and  Turbellaria;  para- 
sitic; see  Parasitic  Flatworms 

Fleas,  aquatic;  see  Cladocera 

Flexiphyllum,  274;  ehngatum,  274 

Flies;  black;  se^  Insecta  and  Simuliidae; 
damsel,  dragon;  see  Insecta  and  Odonata; 
fish;  see  Insecta  and  Neuroptera;  two- 
winged;  see  Diptcra  and  Insecta 

Florideae,  175 

Floscularia,  609;  campanulala,  561,  609,  eden- 
taia,  609,  proboscidea,  609,  unilobar  609 

Floscularida,  572,  609 

FloGculariidae,  572,  609 


Flowing  waters,  2 

Fluctuations  in  numbers  of  organisms,  S4 

Flukes;  see  Trematoda 

Fluminicola,  991;  nM//a//*aMa,  991 

Food  relations  of  aquatic  animals,  53,  54 

Foraminifera,  232 

Fordyce  pump,  79 

Fragilaria,  132;  crokmensis,  132 

Fragilariaceae,  132 

Franceia,  iss 

FredericeUa  sultana^  952 

Free-living  flatworms;  see  Nemerteans  and 
Turbellaria 

Free-living  nematodes;  see  Nematoda,  free- 
living 

Free-living  Roundworms;  see  Nematoda,  free- 
living 

Fresh-water  algae,  biology,  life,  etc.;  see  Al- 
gae, Biology,  Life,  etc..  Fresh- water 

Frontipoda,  868;  musculus,  868 

Frontonia,  280;    leucas,  280 

Funiculus,  948 

Furcocercous  cercariae,  422 

Furcularia,  589;  forficula,  589,  longiseta,  589 

Fusconaia,  997 

Fyke  nets,  63 

Gadinia,  980;  reticulaiaf   980 

Gadiniidae,  980 

Galba,  982 

Galerucclla  (larva),  943 

Gametes,  119 

Gammaridae,  842 

Gammarus,  843;  limtiaeuSt  843 

Gases,  dissolved  in  water,  36,  distribution,  37, 
solubility,  37 

Gasterostomata,  379 

Gasterostomous  cercariae,  412 

Gasterostomum,  379 

Gastropoda,  970,  977;  see  Mollusca 

Gastropodidae,  570,  603 

Gastropus,  603;  hyptopus,  603,  stylifeff  599, 603 

Gastrostyla,  289;  steinii,  289 

Gastrotricha,  fresh-water,  16,  621-631;  dis- 
tribution, 624,  excretory  organs,  623,  key, 
624-630,  locomotion,  622,  references,  631, 
structure,  621 

Geminella,  163 

Genicularia,  135;  spirotaenia,  135 

Geoplana  nigrofusca,  360,  stollit  360 

Geoplanidae,  360 

Gerda,  292;  sigmoides,  292 

Gerridae,  933 

Giganiorkynchus  kirudinaceus,  542 

Gillia,  991;  aliilis,  ggi 

Gill  nets,  64 

Glass,  water,  87 

Glaucoma,  280;  scinliUans,  280 

Glebula,  1017;  rotundata,  1017 

Glenocercaria,  413 
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Glenodinium,  270;  puJvisculuSt  270 

Glococapsa,  106;  polydermatica^  106 

Glococ>stis,  150;  vesiculosus,  150 

Glocotaenium,  152;  UnteUbergerianum,  152 

Gloeothccc,  104;  conflucns,  104 

Gloeolrichia,  114;   pisum,  114 

Glossiphonia,  651;  complanaUi,  652,  Jusca^ 
652,  heUrodUat  652,  ncpkeloidta,  651, 
stagnalis,  651 

Glossiphonidae,  651 

(jlypthelmins,  404;  quieta,  404 

Gnathobdellac,  656 

Gnathostoma,  530;  horridum,  530,  sociaU^  530 

Gnathostomata,  755-782;  key,  755-782;  see 
Copeixxla 

(fnathostomjdac,  530 

Golenkinia,  154;  radiata,  154 

Gomphaeschna  (imago),  925 

Gomphonema,  129;  acuminatum,  129 

Gomphonemaceac,  129 

Gomphosphaeria,  105;  aponina,  105 

Gomphus  (imago),  924,  (nymph),  930 

Gonatonema,  143;  venlricosum,  143 

Gonatozygon,  135;  ralfsii,  135 

Gonidea,  1002;  angulala,  icx)2 

Gordiacca,  16,  365,  506-510,  535-542;  devel- 
opment, 536.  key,  537-542.  references,  551, 
552;  see  Acanthocephala,  Nematoda  (Para- 
sitic), Parasitic  Roundworms 

Gordius,  539;  alascensis,  539,  densareolalus, 
540,  541,  leidyi,  541,  lineatus,  540,  54i. 
longareolatus,  540,  platycephalus,  541,  542, 
puerilis,  538,  villoti,  540,  541 

Gorgodera,  399;  minima,  399 

Cforgoderidae,  398 

Gorgoderina,  399;  attenuata,  399 

Gorgoderinae,  398,  421 

Goniobasis,  993;   virginica,  993 

Gonium,  145,  266;  pectorale,  145,  366,  so- 
ciale,  266 

Graphoderes  (adult),  941 

Grapple,  68 

Graptoleberis,  724;  tesiudinaria,  724 

Grimaldina,  711;  br azzai,  yii 

Gromia,  233;  fiuvialilis,  233.  terricola,  233 

Gryporhynchus,  445, 45 1 ;  cheilancristroius,  445 

Gundlachia,  986;  mcekiana,  986 

Gymnamoebida,  219 

Oymnocephala,  415 

(iymnocephalous  cercariae,  415 

(iymnodinium,  270;  Juscum,  270 

Gymnolaemata,  951 

Gymnomcra,  738 

Gymnostomina,  271 

Gymnozyga,  135;  bribissonii,  135 

Gyratricidae,  353 

Gyrairix  hermaphrodilus,  353 

Gyraulus,  983;  s.  s.,  983 

Gyretes  (adult),  938 

Gyrinidae  (adults),  937,  (larvae),  943 


Gyrinus  (adult),  937 
Gyrocoelia,  447 
Gyrodactylidae,  374 
Gyrodactylus,  374 
Gyrotoma,  993;  demissum,  993 

Habrophlebia  (imago),  920,  (njrmph),  921 
Haemopis,  657;    grandis,  658,  lateralis,  658^ 

marmoratis,  658,  piumbeus,  658 
Haemotococcus,  266 
Hagenius  (imago),  924,  (nymph),  929 
Hair  snakes;  see  Gordiacca 
Hairworms;  see  Gordiacea 
Halipegus,  408;  occidualis,  408 
Haliplidae  (adults),  938,  (larvae),  943 
Hallplus  (adult),  938,  (larva),  907, 943 
Halteria,  286;  grandinella,  286 
Hapalosiphon,  113;  hibemicus,  113 
Haplobothriinae,  432 
Haplobothrium,  432;  globuliformef  432 
Haplonema,  526;  immutatum,  526 
Haplopoda,  739 
Haplotaxidae,  642 
Haplotaxis  emissarius,  643 
Harpacticidae,  780 
Harringia,  607;  eupoda,  607 
Hassallius,  392 
Hasstilesia,  409;  tricolor,  409 
Hastatella,  292;  radians,  292 
Hedruris,  528;  androphora,  528,  siredonis,  528 
Helcopera,  227;  picta,  227,  rosea,  227 
Heliozoa  213,  234 
Helisoma,  982;  s.  s.,  982 
Helminthcs,  365;  see  Parasitic  Worms 
Helochares  (adult),  939 
Helocombus  (adult),  939 
Helocordulia  (imago),  926,  (njrmph),  931 
Helodrilus  (Eiseniella),  643;    tetraedrus,  643, 

forma  Pupa,  643 
Helophorus  (adult),  939 
Hemerobiidae  (dobson  and  fish  flies),   898- 

899;  (adults),  934;  5M  Insecta  and  Neurop- 

tera 
Hemiciplostyla,  287 
Hemidium,  269 

Hemilastena,  1007;  ambigua,  1007 
Hemiptera  (water  bugs),  aquatic  and  semi- 
aquatic,  893-896,  917,  933-934;    key.  917, 

933-934;   see  Insecta 
Hemistomidae,  409 
Hcmistomum,  410;    (larva),  424;    craUrum^ 

410,  denticulatum,  411 
Hemiurus,  392 

Heptagenia  (imago),  919,  (nymph),  921 
Herpetocypridinae,  810 
Herpetocypris,   811;    barbatus,  812,  repUms^ 

812,  testudinaria,  813 
Heronimidae,  384 
Heronimus,  384;  chelydrae,  384 
EerpobdeUa  punctata,  659 
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Herpobdellidae,  659 

Herposteiron,  169;  confervicolat  169 

Hetaerina  (imago),  923,  (nymph),  928 

Heterakidae,  533 

HeUranthera  graminea,  191 

Heterocheilidae,  533 

Hcterocysts,  103 

Heteromastigida,  248 

Heteromastigidae,  246 

Heteromeyenia,  312,  314;  argyrosperma,  313, 

re  pens,  313,  ryderi,  312 
Heteromita,  249;  ovata,  249 
Heteronema,  256;  acus,  256 
Hcterophrys,  235;  myriopoda,  235 
Helcrostomum  echinalum,  411 
Heterotricha,  283 
Hexagenia  (imago),  918,  (nymph),  921;   H- 

lineata,  887 
Hezamita,  250;  infiata,  250 
Hezotricha,  277;  ghbosa,  277 
Hibemaoila,  192,  949 
Hippuetis,  983 
Hirmidium,  259;  inane,  259 
Hinidinea  (leeches),  Fresh- water,  16,  646-660; 

key,  651-660,  methods  of  study,  651,  ne- 

phridia,  648,  occurrence,  649,  references, 

660,  reproduction,  647,  650 
Hirudinidae,  656 
Hirudo  medicinalis,  657 
Histrio,  290;  erethislicus,  290 
Histriobalantidium,  281 
Holopedidae,  693 
Holopedium,    693;     amazonicum,    693,    ^'6- 

berum,  693 
Holophora,  272 
Holosticha,  288;  vemalis,  288 
Holostomata,  409 
Holostome  cercariae,  423 
Holostomum,  410;  nitidum,  410 
Holotricha,  271 
Hormidium,  162;  niienz,  172 
Hormospora,  163;  miUabilis,  163 
Homostyla,  287;  elliptica,  287 
Hormogoneae,  107 
Hormotila,  148;  mucigena,  148 
Host,  intermediate,  371,  primary,  372,  second- 

ary,  372 
Uyalella  knickerhockeri,  843 
Hyalodiscus,  219;  rubicundus,  219 
Hyalolampe  fenestrata,  235 
Hyalosphenia,  223;  cuneata,  223,  elegans,  223, 

PapUio,  223 
Hyalotheca,  135;  dissiliens,  135 
(lydaticus  (adult),  941 
Ilydatina,  599;  senta,  599 
Hydatinidae,  569,  599 
Hydatinina,  599 
Hydra,  316^322;  development,  317,  habitat, 

318,  key,  320-322,  methods,  319,  structure, 

3x6;    corala,  321,  fusca,  321,  grisea,  320^ 


oligactis,  320, 321,  pallida,  321,  polypus,  321, 

viridis,  320,  viridissima,  320,  vulgaris,  320; 

see  Hydrozoa 
Hydracarina  (water-mites).  Fresh- water,  17, 

851-875;   development,  855,  key,  859-874, 

methods  of  study,  857,  occurrence,  851, 

references,  875,  structiu-e,  852 
Hydrachna,  860;  geographica,  860 
Hydrachnidae,  860 
Hydraena,  938 
Hydrobaenus  (larva),  945 
Hydrobius  (adult),  940 
Hydrocampa,  903 
Hydrocharis  (adult),  940 
Hydrochus  (adult),  939 
Hydrocirius,  933 

Hydrocoleum,  109;  homoeotrichum,  X09 
Hydrodictyaceae,  160 
Hydrodictyon,  160;  rcticulatum,  160 
Hydrogen  sulphide  in  streams,  39 
Hydrography,  i ;  see  Limnology,  Oceanology 

Rheology 
Hydromermis,  505 
Hydrometridae,  933 
Hydrophilidae  (adult),  938,  (larva),  943 
Hydrophilus,  940 
Hydroporus  (larva),  941,  (larva  and  pupa), 

908 
Hydropsy chidae,  937 
Hydroptilidae,  936 
Hydrosphere,  i 
Hydrovatus  (adult),  941 
Hydrozoa,  Fresh- water,  316-322;   key,  320- 

322,   medusae,   318,   references,   322;    su 

Hydra 
Hydryphantes,  862;  ruber,  ^2 
Hydryphantidae,  860 
Hydryphantinae,  861 
Hygrobates,  874;  longipalpis,  874 
Hygrobatidae,  863 
Hygrobatinae,  873 
Hymenolepididae,  441 
Hjrmenolepis,  442;  compressa,  442,  fusus,  442^ 

megalops,  442 
Hymenostoma,  281 
Hypolimnion,  28,  38 
Hypotricha,  286 
Hysterophora,  333,  361 
Hysterothyladum,  534;  brachyurum,  534 
Eystrickis  papillosus,  523 

Ichthydiidae,  624 

Ichthydium,    624;    podura,    624,    sulcatum 

62s 
Ichthyobdellidae,  655 
Ichthyonema,  523;  cylindraceum,  524 
Idiogenes,  441 
Tleonema,  271;  dispar,  271 
Ilybiosoma  (adult),  941 
Uybius  (adult),  941 
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Ilyocryptus,  712;  acuHfrons,  713,  halyi^  713. 
longiremis,  713,  sordidus,  712,  spinifer,  713 

Ilyocypris,  809;  bradyi,  810,  gibba,  809 

Ilyodrilus,  641 

Ilyodromus,  810;  pectinatus,  810 

Incrustation  on  aquatic  plants,  185;  car- 
bonate of  lime,   187,  gelatinous  covering, 

187 

Inefi&giata,  149 

Infusoria  (Ciliate  Protozoa),  Fresh- water,  14, 
238^-243,  271-300;  cilia,  238,  239,  ciliate 
protozoa,  238,  conjugation,  242,  key, 
271-300,  methods  of  study,  242,  physiolog- 
ical processes,  241,  references,  300,  repro- 
duction, 241,  structure,  239;  see  Protozoa 

Insecta,  aquatic,  17,  876-946;  adaptation  to 
water,  876,  of  larvae  to  aquatic  life,  878, 
keys,  917-946;  of  adults,  934-935»  937-94^; 
of  imagos,  918-921,  922-927;  of  larvae, 
917. 935-936, 943-946;  of  nymphs,  921-922, 
928-932;  recognition  of  characters,  880, 
references,  946,  wing  venation,  916;  see 
Coleoptera,  Diptera,  Ephemerida,  Hemip- 
tera,  Lepidoptera,  Neuroptera,  Odonata, 
Plecoptera,  Trichoptera 

Intermediate  host;  see  Host 

Investigators  in  Fresh-Water  Biology,  1 1 

lo,  992;  spinosa,  992 

Iota,  482;  octangulare,  482 

Ironus,  486;  americanuSy  486 

Ischnura  (imago),  924,  (nymph),  929;  verti- 
calis,  893 

Isopoda,  829,  841;  see  Malacostraca 

Jaws  (trophi)  of  rotatoria,  559 
Jensenia,  348;  pinguisy  348 
Journals  on  Fresh- Water  Biology,  20 

fCerona,  287;  pediculus,  287 

Keys  to  Fresh- Water  Biology;  Algae,  Blue- 
Green  (Cyanophyceae),  104-114,  Algae, 
excl.  of  Blue-Green,  125-177,  Acanthoceph- 
ala,  545-551.  Animalcules,  587-619,  951- 
955.  Argulidae,  787-788,  Bacillariaceae, 
125-134,  Bryozoa,  951-955.  Chlorophyceae, 
134-174.  Cestoda,  429-451.  Cladocera,  689- 
739.  Copepoda,  755-782.  784-786,  787-788, 
Coleoptera,  937-943,  Diptera,  9U-946, 
Ephemerida,  918-922,  Ergasilidae,  784-786, 
Gastrotricha,  624-630,  Gnathostomata, 
755-782,  Gordiacea,  537-54^,  Hemiptera, 
933-934,  Hirudinea,  651-660,  Hydra,  320- 
322,  Hydracarina,  859-874,  Hydrozoa, 
320-322,  Infusoria,  271-300,  Insecta,  917- 
946,  MoUusca,  977-1020,  Malacostraca, 
841-850,  Mastigophora,  243-270,  Nema- 
toda,  Free-Living,  482-505,  Ncmatoda, 
Parasitic,  520-535,  Neuroptera,  934-936, 
Odonata,  922-932,  Oligochaeta,  638-644, 
Ostracoda,   806-827,  Phaeophyceae,   174- 


175,  Porifcra,  306-315,  Protozoa,  219-236^ 
243-300,  Phyllopoda,  666-675,  Rhodo- 
phyceae,  175-177.  Rotatoria,  587-619, 
Sarcodina,  219-236,  Trichoptera,  936-937, 
Trematoda,  374-424,  Turbellaria,  333-364 

Kirchneriella,  151;  obcsa,  152 

Koenikea,  865;  concava,  865 

Krendowskija,  863;  ovata^  863 

Kurzia,  718;  lalissima,  718 

Labidestes  siculus,  1036 

Laccohius  (adult),  939 

Laccophilus  (adult),  940 

Lacinularia,  617;  socialis,  561,  575,  617 

Lacrymaria,  274;  olor,  274 

Ladona  (imago),  927,  (nymph),  932 

Laevapex,  985 

Lagenophrys,  297;  vaginocola,  297 

Lagerheimia,  154;  genevensis,  154 

Lakes,  2,  4,  5;  age  series,  49,  circulation  of 

water  in,  27,  conditions  of  existence  in,  23, 

in  Lake  Michigan,  35,  epilimnion,  28,  hypo- 

limnion,  28,  38,  thermocline,  28,  38,  waves 

and  their  action,  28 
Lamellibranchia,  970, 994;  see  MoUusca 
Lamprothamnus,  174 
Lampsilinae,  1007 
Lampsilis,    1009;     ovaiay    loio,    recia^    loii, 

texasensis,  loii;   s.  s.,  loio 
Land  planarians;  see  Turbellaria 
Lanthus  (imago),  924,  (nymph),  929 
Lanx,  986;   newbtrryiy  986 
Lara  (adult),  942 
Lasmigona,  1005 
Lastena,  1002;  /o/a,  1002 
Lateriporus,  444 
Lathonura,  716;  rectirostris,  716 
Latona,  689;  parviremis,  690,  seHfera,  690 
Latonopsis,   691;    fasciculata,   692;    occiden- 

talis,  6gi 
Lebertia,  867:   dubia^  867,  Uu-insignUay  867 
Lebertiinae,  867 

Lechriorchis,  407;  elongatus,  407,  primus^  407 
Lccithophora,  340,  361 
Lecquereusia,  222;   epistomium,  223,  modesta, 

222,  spiralis,  223 
Leeches;  see  Hixudinea 
Lemanea,  175;  Icrulosa,  175 
Lembadion,  281:  buUinumf  281 
Lemna,  178;  minor,  192 
Lemnisci,  543 
Lcpid(xlerma,  625;  concinnum,     626,     rhom^ 

boides,  625,  squamatumt  625 
Lepidoptera  (moths),  903,  917;  set  Insecta 
Lepidurus,  671;    bilobatus,  671,  coiusii,  671, 

glacialis,  671,  Icmmonif  671 
Lcpocinclis,  253 
Lepodermatidae,  402 
Lepomis  megalolis,  103 1 
Leptidae  (larvae),  946 
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Leptoceridae,  936 

Leptodora,  739;  kindtii,  739 

Leptodoridae,  739 

Leptomonas,  246 

Leptophlebia  (imago),  919,  (nymph),  921 

Leptarhynchus  dtntifer,  736 

Leptozosma,  135;  calenulata,  135 

Lepyrium,  994;  showalteri^  994 

Lernaeidac,  784;  see  Copepoda 

Leraaeopodidae,  784;  see  Copepoda 

Lestes  (imago),  923,  (nymph),  891,  928 

Leuceruthrus,  392,  407;  micropteri,  392 

Leucochloridium,  409,  423 

Leucophrys,  278;  patuia,  278 

Leucorhinia  (imago),  927,  (nymph),  932 

Leydigia,  721;  acanthocercoides,  721,  quadran- 
gularis,  721 

Libellula  (imago),  927,  (nymph),  931,  932 

Lieberkiihnia,  233;  wagrneri,  233 

Life,  distribution  of,  35;  see  Existence,  con- 
ditions of 

Life,  Fresh-water;  se^  Biology,  Frcsh-water 

Light,  intensity  of,  32,  penetration  in  water  of, 
29,  30,  vs.  migration,  31 

Ligula,43i 

Ligulinae,  431 

Limnadia,    673;     americana,    673,    cariacea, 

673 
Limnadiidae,  673 
Limnebius  (adult),  939 
Limnesia,  870;  kistrionica,  870 
Limnesiopsis,  869;  anomala^  869 
Limnetic  region,  4 
Limnetidae,  672 
Limnetis,  672;    brevifrons,  672,  gouldii,  672, 

gracUicornis,  672.  mucronatus,  762 
Limnias,  615;  ceratopkylli,  615 
Limnicythere,  806;    iUinoisensis,  807,  rcttcu- 

laia,  806 
Limnocdanus  macrurus,  774 
Limnochares,  859;  aqualicus,  859 
Limnocharidae,  859 
Limnocnida,  322;    indica,  322,  rhodesia,  322, 

tanganykae,  322;  see  Hydrozoa 
Linmodrilus,  641;  clapareJianus,  641,  gracilis, 

641 
Limnology,  i;   lakes,  2,  4,  5,  limnetic  region, 

4,   littoral  region,   4,   ponds,    2,  pools,   3, 

shore  zone,  3 
Limnomermis,  505 
Limnophilidae,  936,  937 
Limnoplankton,  6;  see  Plankton 
Lionotopsis,  275;   anser,  27$ 
Lionotus,  276;  wrzesniou'skii,  276 
Lioplax,  988;  subcarinata,  988 
Liporhynchia,  340, 361 
Liriola,  980 
Lissofla?ellata,  243 

Lithasia,  992;  amUgera,  992,  geniculata,  992 
Littoral  region,  4 


Littoridina,  990;  monroensis,  990 

Lophophore,  947 

Lopkopus  criskUlinus,  954 

Loricatina,  591 

Loxocephalus,  280;  granulosus^  280 

Loxodes,  274;  roslrum,  274 

Loxogenes,  400;  arcanum,  400 

Loxophyllum,  275;  rostratum,  275 

Lucius  vermiculatus,  1031 

Lumbricillus,  642;  ruiilus,  642 

Lumbriculidae,  642 

Lumbriculus,  642;  inconstans,  642 

Lutrochus  (adult),  942 

Lycastoides  dticola,  632 

Lychnothamnus,  174 

Lymnaea,   980;    auricularia,  981,  columella, 

981,  hddcmani,  981,  megasoma,  980,  obrussa, 

982,  palustris,  981,  stagnalis,  980,  utaktnsiS: 
981,  s.  s.,  980 

Lymnaeidae,  980 

Lyngbya,  108;   major,  108 

Lyngbyeae,  107 

Lyogyrinae,  991 

Lyogyrus,  991;  pupoideus,  991 

Lysianassidae,  842 

Lythoglyphinac,  990 

MacrobdcUa,  656;  decora,  656,  sesterlia.  656 

Macromia  (imago),  925,  (nymph),  930 

Macronychus  (adult),  942 

Macrostominae,  338 

Macrostomum,  338;  appendiculalum,  338, 
hystrix,  338,  sensitivum,  339 

Macrothricidae,  708 

Macrothrix,  713;  horysthenica,  715,  eUgans, 
715,  hirsulicornis,  714,  laticomis,  714,  man- 
tana,  714,  rosea,  715,  tenuicornis,  715 

Malacostraca  (Higher  Crustacea),  828-850; 
cave  species,  837,  development,  832,  habi- 
tat, 83s,  key,  841-850,  method  of  study, 
840,  occurrence,  828,  references,  850,  struc- 
ture, 830;  see  Crustacea 

Mallomonas,  260 

Mammals,  aquatic,  1022-1024;  references, 
1066;  see  Vertebrata 

Man  the  modifying  agent  in  fresh-water  life, 
II 

Manayunkia  speciosa,  632 

Mancasellus,  841 

Margaritana,  995;  margaritifera,  995 

Margaritanidae,  995 

Marionina  jorbtsae,  642 

Marl  and  marl  lakes,  aquatic  plants  facton 
in  formation  of,  207 

Marshia,  780;  albuquerquensis,  780,  brevicau- 
data,  780 

Mastax,  558,  560 

Mastigamoeba,  243;  longi/ilum,  243 

Mastigophora  (Flagellate  Protozoa),  Fresh- 
water, 14,  238-270,  300;  conjugation,  242, 
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flacelU,  238,  key,  243-270,  methods  of 
study.  343*  paeudopodia,  238,  physiologi- 
cal procesfies,  341,  references,  300,  repro- 
doctkm,  241,  structure,  238;  see  Protozoa 

Mastogloia,  128;  smUhU,  128 

Matter,  cycle  of,  207 

Matus  (adult),  942 

Mayflies,  aquatic;  su  Ephemcrida;  Insecta 

Mazocraes,  375 

Meadow,  aquatic,  197 

Medionidus,  1015;  amradkus,  1015 

Mediorfaynchus,  549 

Medusae  of  Hydrozoa,  318 

Mesadi^tomum,  392 

Megalotrocha,  617;  alboJUnicans,  611,  617 

Megalurous  cercariae,  416 

Megarhinus  (larva),  944 

Melampinae,  978 

Mdampus,  978;  bidrtUaia,  979,  huiUndes,  979, 
kempkUli,  979,  lineaius,  978;  s.  s.,  978 

Melicerta,  615;  ringens,  575,  615 

Melicertida,  574,  61 1 

Melicertidae,  615 

Mdosira,  126;  varians,  126 

Melosiraceae,  126 

Menoidium,  255;  peUucidumy  255 

Meridion,  132;  constridum,  132 

Meridionaceae,  132 

Merismopedia,  105;  eUgans,  105 

Mermis,  505 

Mermithidae,  503,  510,  534 

Meromyaria,  515 

Mesenchytraeus,  642 

Mesocarpeae,  142 

Mesocestoides,  440 

Mesocestoididae,  440 

Mesodinium,  272;  puUx^  272 

Mesomemiis,  503;  virginiana,  503 

Mesostoma,  352;  ehrenbergii,  352,  patiersoni, 
361, 362,  vividatum,  350,  viviparum,  350 

Mcsostomatini,  351 

Mesotaenium,  138;  endlkherianum,  138 

Mesothemis  (imago),  927,  (nymph),  931 

Metabolism,  temperature  vs.,  33 

Metanema,  257 

Metastrongylinae,  522 

Methods  of  Collecting,  61-85;  bottom,  70,  by 
pjrramid  dredge,  71,  by  runner  net,  70,  by 
triangle  dredge,  71;  fish,  61,  by  fyke  net, 
63,  by  gill  net,  64,  by  net,  61-66,  by  seine, 
61,  by  trammel,  62,  by  trap,  65,  by  turtle 
net,  66;  invertebrates,  in  littoral  vegetation, 
67,  by  Birge  net,  68.  by  cone  dredge,  68,  by 
dip  net,  67,  by  grapple,  68,  by  plankton 
pump,  70;  in  open  water,  qualitative,  72, 
by  plankton  cylinders,  73,  by  townct,  72; 
in  open  water,  quantitative,  74,  by  clock 
pump,  80,  by  closable  plankton  net,  77, 
78,  by  plankton  pump,  78,  by  quantita- 
tive plankton  net,  74,  by  thresher  tank- 


pump,  80,  by  water-bottle,  80;  references^ 
88-89:  special  methods.  85 

Methods  of  Photographing,  S6-SS;  under- 
water, 86.  by  screen,  86.  through  water 
glass,  87;  references,  88-89 

Metopidia,  597;  ekrenbergii,  597 

Metopus.  284;  sigmaidcs,  284 

Metorchis,  393;  c^mplexus,  393 

Metriocnemus  (larva),  945 

Me>'eninae.  308 

Micrasterias.  140;  papUiiJera^  140 

Micrath>Tia  (imago).  927 

Microcercous  cercariae,  419 

Microchlamys.  221;   paUUa^  221 

Microcodides,  609;  robustus,  609 

Microcodon,  609;  davus,  609 

Microcoleus,  109:  ddUaiuItu,  109 

Microcotylae,  cercariae,  416 

Microcotyle.  375 

Microcotylidae,  375 

Microc>*stis,  105 

Microdina,  619;   paradoxa^  577,  619 

Microdinidae.  619 

Microdonidae,  609 

Microgromia.  233;  socialis,  233 

Microhydra,  318,  319,  $22;  ryderi,  322;  see 
Hydrozoa 

Microlaimus.  491;  fluvuUUist  491 

Microorganism,  anaerobic,  94 

Microphallinae,  401 

^iicrophallus,  401;  opactu,  370,  401 

Microspora.  164;  amaena,  164 

Microstomidae,  337 

Microstominae,  337 

Microstomum,  337;  caudaium,  338,  lineare, 
337,  pkiladdpkUum,  361,  variable^  361 

Microthamnion,  170;  kiiiangianumt  170 

Microthorax,  283;  stdcaiust  283 

Micro-trichoptera,  901 

Mideopsis,  865;  orbictdaris,  865 

Midges;  see  Chironomidae;  Insecta 

Migrations,  daily  depth,  32,  light  vs.,  31 

Mimodistomum,  392 

Miracidium,  371 

Mischococcus,  148;  confervicoiat  148 

Mochlonyx  Oar\'a),  944 

Moina,  703;  affinis,  705,  brackiata,  704, 
flagellaUi,  705,  nuicrocopa,  70s,  micrwa, 
704,  paradoxa,  705,  rectirostris,  705 

Moinodaphnia,  703;  alabamensis,  703,  mac- 
leayii,  703 

Molannidae,  936 

Mollusca,  Fresh  and  Brackish- water,  18,  957- 
1020;  classification,  970,  collection  and 
preparation  of  specimens,  960,  distribution, 
959,  jaws  and  lingual  membrane,  968,  key, 
977-1020,  measurement  and  descriptive 
terms,  969,  radula,  973,  references,  1020; 
see  Gastropoda;  Lamellibranchia 

Monadida,  343 
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Monas,  246;  Jluida,  246 

Monhystera,  500;  sentierUt  500 

Monodlia,  164 

Monogenea,  374 

Monogononta,  587 

Mononchus,  486;  major ^  486 

Monopisthocotylea,  374 

Monopylephorus,  641 

Monopylidium,  446 

Monosiga,  258;  ovata,  258 

Monospilus,  738;  dispar,  738 

Monostoma,   382;    affine,  382,  atniuri,  382, 

aspersum,  382, /a6a,  384,  incommodum,  382, 

tnolle,   397,    muiabile,   382,  ornatUMt   382, 

spatulatum,  382 
Monostomata,  382 
Monostome  cercariae,  412 
Monosiomum,  382 
Monostroma,  161;  bullosutn,  161 
Monostyla,  595;  lunaris,  595 
Munozooic  cestodes,  429 
Moss    animalcules;    see    Animalcules;    Bry- 

ozoa 
Moths,  aquatic;  see  Insecta;  Lepidoptera 
Mougeotia,  138,  143 
Musculium,  1019;  partumeium,  1019 
Mycoideaceae,  171 
Myosyringata,  522 
Myriophyllum  spicatum,  182 
Mysidacea,  829;  see  Malacostraca 
Mysidacea,  844 
Mysis  relicta,  844 
Myxonema,  168;  lubricum,  168 
Myxophyceac;  see  Algae,  Blue-Green 

NaiasfiexUis,  191,  major,  193 

Naididae,  638 

Naidium,  640;  osborni,  640 

Nais,  639;  communis,  639,  eiinguis,  639 

Najadicola,  872;  ingens,  872 

Nannoplankton,    6,    7,    84;     centrifuge,    84, 

Sedgewick-R after  sand  filter,  83,  study,  84, 

(quantitative),  83;  see  Plankton 
Nannothemis  (imago),  926,  (nymph),  932 
Nasiaeschna  (imago),  925,  (nymph),  930 
Nassula,  276;  ornata,  276 
Natural  waters,  bacteria  in,  96 
Naucoridae,  933 
Nauplius  of  Cyclops,  744 
Navicula,  128;  rhynckocephala,  128 
Naviculaceae,  127 
Nebela,  226;  collaris,    226,    denlistomaf    227, 

ftabellum,  226,  lageniformis,  226 
Necator  americanus,  512,  521 
Nehallennia  (iniago),  923,  (nymph),  928 
Nelumbo,  181 
Nemathelminthes    (roundworms),    15,    506; 

see    Acanthocephala;    Gordiacea;    Nema- 

toda 
Nematocera  (Urva),  943 


Nematoda  (free-living  and  parasitic  round- 
worms), Fresh- Water  16,  365;  see  Nema- 
toda, Free-Living:  Nematoda,  Parasitic 

Nematoda,  Free-Living,  459-505;  amphids, 
466,  bursa,  476,  cuticula,  463,  development, 
464,  digestive  system,  467,  distribution,  462, 
esophagus,  468,  excretory  organ  (renette), 
470,  formula,  481,  habitats,  459,  key,  482- 
505,  locomotion,  470,  methods  of  study, 
478,  number,  460,  occurrence,  460,  refer- 
ences, 505,  renette,  470,  roundworms,  459, 
sexual  organs,  471,  spicula,  475,  structure, 
461,  462,  threadworms,  459;  see  Nema- 
toda 

Nematoda,  Parasitic,  506-510;  510-535; 
bursa,  514,  development,  516,  esophagus, 
513.  key,  520-535.  li^e  history,  517,  519, 
movement,  511,  oral  apparatus,  513,  refer- 
ences, 551-552,  reproductive  system,  516, 
structure,  511,  tail,  514,  threadworms,  511; 
jee  Acanthocephala;  Gordiacea;  Nematoda 

Nematoideum   integumenti  lumbricidi  limosi, 

521 

Nematomorpha,  510 

Nematotacnia,  450;  dispar,  450 

Nematotaenildae,  449 

Nemertina  (Nemerteans),  Fresh- Water,  15, 
454-458;  develcpment,  457,  habitats,  454, 
occurrence,  457,  references,  458,  struc- 
ture, 455 

Neoechinorhynchidae,  545 

Neoechinorhynchus,  545;  cylindratuSy  546, 
emydis,  546,  gracUisentis,  545,  tenelius,  546 

Neomcrmis,  503 

Neoplanorbis,  986;  ktniiUus,  986 

Nepa,  934 

Nephelopsis  obscura,  659 

Nephrocytium,  152;  agardkianum,  152 

Nepidae,  934 

Nereis  Umnicola,  632 

Ncritidae,  994 

Neritina,  994;  reclivaia,  994 

North riidac,  933 

Net  plankton,  6 

Netrium,  138;  lamellosum,  138 

Nets,  61;  Birge,  68,  care  of,  66,  closable 
plankton,  77,  dip,  67,  errors  of  plankton,  78, 
fyke,  63,  gill,  64,  quantitative  plankton,  74, 
runner,  70,  tow,  72,  trammel,  62,  turtle,  66 

Neumania,  871;  spinipes,  871 

Neurocordulia  (imago),  926 

Neuroptcra  (dobson,  6sh  and  spongiUa  flies), 
Fresh- Water,  897-899;  keys,  (adults),  934- 
935,  (larvae),  917,  935-936;  see  Hemero- 
biidae;  Insecta;  Sialididae 

Niphargus,  843 

Nitella,  173 

Nitelleae,  173 

Nitzschia,  130;  linearis,  130,  sturumis,  $74 

Nitzschiaceae,  130 
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Nodularia,  iii 

Nostoc,  no;  commune t  no 

Nostoceae,  no 

Nostochopsis,  113;  lobata,  113 

Notaspis,  874 

Noteus,  605;  quadruornis,  60s 

Notholca.  603;  longispina,  603 

Notocotylidae,  382 

Notocotylus,  383;  quinqucserialis,  383 

Notodromas,  808;  monacha,  798,  808 

Notommata,  591;  auriia,  591,  torulosia,  591, 

truncala,  556,  591 
Notommatida,  587 
Notommatidae,  587 
Notommatina,  587 
Notonecta,  934 
Notonectidae,  934 
Notops,  601;  brackionus,  601,  clavulatuSf  601, 

Pelagicus,  601 
Notopsidae,  569,  599 
Notosolenus,  257;  orbicular  is ,  257 
Notostraca,  671 
Nudearia,  233;  simplex,  233 
NudocotyU  novicia,  383 
Nuphar,  193 
Nupharetum,  196 
Nylandera,  171;  tentaculatat  171 
Nymphula,  903 

Obliquaria,  1014;  rejlexa,  1014 

Obovaria,  1012;  ellipsis,  1013,  retusa,  1013; 
s.  s.,  1013 

Oceanology,  i ;  pelagic  region,  4 

Ochromonas,  260 

Octhebius  (adult),  938 

Octobothrium  sagittatum,  375 

Octocotylidae,  375 

Octotrocha,  615;  speciosa,  615 

Odonata  (damselflies,  dragonflies),  Fresh- 
Water,  889-893,  917,  922-932;  damselfly 
nymphs,  89 1 ,  keys,  917;  dragonflies  (imagos) , 
922-927,  (nymphs),  928-932;  see  Insecta 

Odontalona,  720 

Odontidium,  132;  mulabile,  132,  tabellaria,  132 

Odontoceridae,  936 

Odors,  cause  of,  1073,  observation  of,  1072 

Oedstes,  615;  brevis,  615 

Oedogoniaceae,  167 

Oedogoniura,  167;  crenulato-costatum,  167 

Oikomonas,  244;  steinii,  244 

Oligobdella  biannulata,  654 

Oligochaeta  (earthworms),  Fresh-Water,  633- 
645;  biology,  63s,  excretory  organs,  633, 
key,  638-644,  locomotion,  636,  methods  of 
study,  636,  occurrence,  632,  references, 
645,  reproduction,  634,  structure,  633;  see 
Chaetopoda 

Oligorchis,  441 

Olisthanella,  349;  caeca,  349 

Olisthanellini,  349 


Oncholaimdlus,  487;  heterurus,  487 

Oncholaimus,  487,  punctatus,  487 

Onchosphere,  427 

Onychodromopsis  flexUis,  289 

Onychodromus,  289;  grandis,  289 

Onychonema,  136;  laeve,  136 

Onychopoda,  738 

Ck>cardium,  141;  siralum,  141 

Oocystis,  151;  solUaria,  151 

Oogonium,  119 

Oospore,  119 

Open -water  collecting;  see  Methods  of  CoUect- 
ing 

Opercularia,  295;  plicatilis,  295 

Ophidonais,  639;  serpentina,  639 

Ophiocytium,  157;  cochleare,  157 

Ophiogomphus  (imago),  924,  (nymph),  929 

Ophiotaenia,  438;  jUaroides,  ps,  438,  grandis, 
439,  lonnbergii,  438,  pcrspicua,  439 

Ophridinopsis,  296 

Ophrydium,  296;  cichhornii,  296 

Ophryocotyle,  441;   proieus,  441 

Ophryoglena,  278;  alra,  278 

Ophryoxus,  708;  gracilis,  708 

Opisthodon,  276 

Opisthorchiidae,  393 

Opisthorchis,  393;  pseudof el  incus,  393 

Opisthotricha,  289 

Opistomum,  340 

Organisms,  water;  effect  of  pressure,  34,  en- 
vironment, 9,  fluctuations,  54 

Orchestiidae,  843 

Oribatidae,  874 

Ornatae,  cercariac,  419 

Orthocladius  (larva),  945 

Orthorrhapha  (larva),  943 

Orthosira,  126;  orichalcea,  126 

Osdllatoria,  108;  limosa,  108,  prolifica,  108 

Osdllatoriceae,  107 

Osphranlicum  labronectum,  774 

Ostracoda,  790-827;  development,  797,  dis- 
tribution, 801,  genital  organs,  795,  key, 
806-827,  methods  of  study,  803,  occur- 
rence, 799,  references,  827,  structure,  791; 
see  Crustacea 

Ovatella,  979 

Oxus,  868;  ovalis,  868,  strigatus,  868 

Oxytricha,  289;   petlionella,  289 

OxyurcUa,  720,  722;  hngicaudist  721.  UmtP- 
caudis,  720 

Oxyuridae,  533 

Oxyuris  dubia,  $33 

Pachydiplax    (imago),    927,    (njrmph),    932; 

longipennis,  890 
Palaemon,  845;  ohionis,  845 
Palaemonetes,  845;    exilipes,  845,  paiudosa, 

84s,  vulgaris,  845 
Palaemonias  ganteri,  845 
Palaemonidae,  845 
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Palmella,  150 

Palmella  condition,  115 

Palmellaceae,  147 

Palmellococcus,  153 

Palmodactylon,  148 

Palmodictyon,  149;  viridis,  149 

Paludestrina,  989;  nickUniana,  989 

Paludicelia  ehrenbergii^  952 

Paludicola,  354 

Pamphagus,  228;  kyalinus,  228,  mtUabiliSy  228 

Pandorina,  145,  267;  tnorum,  145,  267 

Panisus,  862,  cataphracius,  862 

Pantala  (imago),  927,  (nymph),  932 

Paracandona,  823;  euplecUUa,  823 

Paracypris,  817;  grandis  (Cypris),  819,  pereU- 
gans  (Cypris),  819 

Paragonimus,  390;  keUicoUi,  390,  wester- 
tnanUt  390 

Paragordius,  539;  varius,  539,  embryo  of,  536 

Paralonella,  734 

Paramermis,  505 

Paramoecium,  281;  caudatum,  281 

Parampkisioma  cervis,  413 

Paramphistomidac,  385 

Paramphistominae,  385 

Paranais,  639;  liioralis,  639 

Paraponyx,  903 

Paraptera,  1017;  gracilis,  1017 

Parasitic  Copepoda,  782-788;  see  Argulidae; 
Copepoda;  Ergasilidae;  Siphonostomata 

Parasitic  Flatworms,  365-453;  adaptability, 
366,  external,  367,  methods  of  study,  368, 
number,  365,  period  of  free  existence,  366; 
see  Cestoda;  Parasitic  Worms;  Trematoda 

Parasitic  Roundworms,  506-552;  differen- 
tiator, 508,  references,  551,  technic,  507; 
5e«Acanthocephala;  Gordiacea;  Nematoda, 
Parasitic;  Parasitic  Worms 

Parasitic  Worms,  365-369.  452;  adaptations, 
365,  external,  367,  methods  of  study,  368, 
period  of  free  existence,  366,  references, 
452;  sef  Acanthocephala;  Cestoda;  Gordi- 
acea; Nematoda,  Parasitic;  Parasitic  Flat- 
worms;  Parasitic  Roundworms;  Trema- 
toda 

Parmulina,  221;  cyathus,  221 

Pamidae  (adults).  942,  (larvae),  943 

Parophryoxus,  708;  ttU>t4latus,  708 

Pectinatella,  954;  magnified,  948,  954 

Pectinibranchiata,  986 

Pedalion,  613;  mtrum,  613 

Pedalionidae,  613 

Pedetes,  613;  saUaior,  613 

Pediastrum,  160;  boryanum,  160 

Pedipes,  978;  unisulcatus,  97S 

Pedinocoris,  933 

Pegias,  1003;  fabula,  1003; 

Pegosomum,  391 

Pelagic  region,  4 

Pdecilus  kelicinus,  524 


Pelogonidac,  933 

Pelomyxa,  219;  carolinensis,    a  19,    P^ustris, 

219 
Pelonomus  (aflult),  942 
Pelorempis  (larva),  944 
Peltodytes  (adult),  938,  (larva),  943 
Penium,  138;  cucurbitinum,  138 
Pcntagenia  (imago),  918,  (nymph),  921 
Peranema,  255;  trickophorum,  255  ^"^ 
Peranemidae,  255 
Peridinium,  270;  tabulaiurHf  270 
Perispira,  273;  slrephosoma,  273 
Pcrithemis  (imago),  926,  (nymph),  931 
Peritricha,  291 
Perla,  883 

Petalomonas,  256;  pUurosigma,  256 
Phacus,  253;    longicaudus,   253,  pleuranectes, 

253 
Phaenocora,  348;  agassizi,  348 
Phaeophyceae,    174-175;    key,   174-175;   see 

Algae,  Fresh-Water,  cxcl.  of  Blue-Green 
Phagocata,  359;  gracilis,  359 
Phalansterium,  258;  digilatum,  258 
Phanerogams,  aquatic,  198 
Phascolodon,  277 
Phialonema  cyclostomum,  256 
Philhydrus  (adult),  940 
Philobdella,  657;  fioridana,  657,  graciU,  657 
Philodina,  619;  brycei,  577,  619,  roseola,  619 
Philodinidac,  619 
Philopotamidae,  936 
Phormidium,  108;  subfuscum,  108 
Photographing,     Methods    of,     86-88;     see 

Methods  of  Photographing 
Photography,  under- water,  86;   see  Methods 

of  Photographing 
Photokinesis,  328 
Phragmitetum,  196 

Phreoryctes  {Haplotaxis  emissarius),  642 
Phryganea,  902 
Phryganeidae,  936,  937 
Phryganella,  227;  hcmisphaerica,  228,  nidulus, 

227 
Phycochromophyceae;  see  Algae,  Blue-Green 
Phycoerythrin,  117 
Phycophaein,  117 
Phylactolacmata,  952 
Phyllodistomum,  399;   americanum,  399,  /j- 

lium,  414,  421 
Phyllomitus,  248;  amylophagus,  248 
Phyllopoda  (fairy  shrimps),  661-675;      col- 
lecting, 666,  development,  664,  key,  666- 

675,  occurrence,  661,  665,  references,  675, 

structure,  662;  see  Crustacea 
Phyllosiphon,  172;  arts  art,  172 
Physa,985;  gyrina.gSs 
Physaloptera,  526;    amsiricla,  526,  contarta, 

526 
Physidae,  984 
Physiography,  2  a 
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Physcxypria,  819;  inequivalva  (CyjHia),  822, 
pustulosa  (Cypria),  821 

Physomonas,  247;  dongata^  247 

Phytia,  978 

Phytoflagellata,  259 

Phytomastigida,  249 

Phytomastigophora,  259 

Pierosoma,  983 

Pilea,  1009 

PimephaUs  notatus,  1048 

Pinnularia,  127;  viridis,  127 

Piona,  873;  conslricia,  873,  rufa,  873 

Pumacercus  Uuckarti,  853 

Pioninae,  870 

Pipette,  piston.  82 

Piscicola  punctala,  655 

Pisidium,  10 19;  virginicum,  1019 

Piston  pipette,  82 

Pithophora,  166;  ktwensis,  166 

PlacobdeUa,  652;  hoUensis,  654.  numtifera, 
652,  parasitica,  653,  pediculata,  653,  pha- 
Ura,  654,  picta,  653,  rugosa,  654;  s.  str.,  653 

Placocephalus  kewense,  360 

Placodsta,  231;  spinosa,  231 

Plagiola,  1013;  degans,  1014,  securis,  1014; 
s.  s.,  1014 

Plagiopoms,  394;  serotinus,  394 

Plagiopyxis,  225;  caUida,  226,  labiaia,  226 

Plagiorchiidae,  402 

Plagiorchiinac,  403 

Plagiorchis,  404,  proximus,  404 

Plagiostoma  (?)  planum,  361,  364 

Planaria,  355;  agilis,  357,  doroiocfphala,  357, 
Joremanii,  355,  fuliginosus,  359,  gonoceph- 
ola,  356,  ligubris,  355,  maculata,  356,  wwr- 
f««»i  358,  simplex,  358,  simplissima,  355, 
truncata,  358,  unumicola,  358,  i«/a/a,  358 

Planarians;  5e«  Turbellaria 

Planariidae,  354 

Planktology,  6 

Plankton,  4,  6,  character  of  organism,  7, 
dwarf,  6,  fish  life  and,  1082,  limnoplank- 
ton,  6,  nannoplankton,  6,  7,  quantitative 
study,  81,  by  piston  pipette,  82,  quantity, 
47,  48,  Sedgewick-Rafter  cell,  82,  size,  7, 
specimens  shown  in  bolting  cloth,  7;  see 
Nannoplankton 

Plankton  pump,  70,  78;  cylinders,  73, 
quantitative  plankton  net,  74,  quanti- 
tative closable  plankton  net,  77 

Planktonema,  163,  164;  lauterbornii,  164 

Planorbella.  983 

Planorbidae,  982 

Planorbinae,  982 

Planorbis,  982;    antrosus,  982,  campanulatus, 

983,  crista,  984,   cultratus,  983,   glabratus, 
982,  hirsuius,  983,  opercularis,  983,  parvus, 

984,  trivolvis,  983;   s.  s.,  982 
Planorbula,  984 

Plant  societies,  succession  of,  197 


Plants,  amphilMOus,  183;  succession  of  so- 
cieties, 197 

Plants,  aquatic,  179,  180;  distribution,  194, 
factors  in  formation  of  marl  and  marl  lakes, 
207,  floating,  178,  groups,  197,  growing  in 
soil,  202,  203,  hibemacula  (winter  buds), 
192,  incrustation,  mineral,  185,  carbonate 
of  lime,  186,  gelatinous,  187,  leaves,  180, 
submerged,  182,  phanerogams,  198,  refer- 
ences, 209,  reproduction,  by  runners,  189, 
by  pollination  under  water,  189,  stomata  on 
submerged  leaves,  184,  submerged  leaves, 
182,  succession  of  societies,  197,  zones,  196; 
see  Vegetation,  Larger  (Higher) 

Plants,  water;  see  Plants,  aquatic 

Plathemis  (imago),  927,  (nymph),  932 

Platoum,  228;  parvum,  228 

Platycola,  297;  decumbens,  297 

Platycopa,  806 

Platydorina,  145,  268;  caudala,  145,  268 

Platyhelminthes  (Flat worms);  see  Cestoda; 
Flatworms;  Xemertina;  Trematoda;  Tur- 
bellaria 

Platytrichotus,  288;  opisthoholus,  288 

Plea,  934 

Plecoptera  (stoneflies),  882-885,  917;  nymphs, 
883:  jt-^Insecta 

Plectanocotyle,  375 

Plectonema,  11 1;  woUei,  iii 

Plectus,  492;  tubifer,  492 

Pleodorina,  146,  268;  calif omicaf  268,  illi- 
noisensis,  146,  268 

Pleorchis,  397;  mollis,  397 

Plcrocercoid,  427,  451 

Plethobasus,  1000 

Pleurobema,  999;    aesopkus,  1000,  data,  999 

Pleurocera,  993;    canaliculaium,  993,  plena, 

993 

Pleuroceratidae,  991 

Pleurococcaceae,  152 

Pleurococcus,  152;  vulgaris,  152 

Pleurogenetinae,  400 

Pleuromonas,  249;  jaculans,  249 

Pleuroncma,  281;  chrysalis,  281 

Pleurosigma,  127;  altenualum,  127 

Pleurotacniopsis,  138;  turgidus,  138 

Pleurotaenium,  138,  139;  nodulosum,  139 

Pleurotricha,  289;  lanceolata,  289 

Pleurotrocha,  589;  grandis,  589 

Pleuroxalonclla,  734 

Pleuroxus,  726;  acuiirostris,  736,  aduncus, 
729,  denticulatus,  728,  gracilis,  727,  hamu- 
laius,  728,  hastatus,  727,  procurvatus,  726, 
striatus,  725,  727,  trigonellus,  729,  truncatust 
727,  uncinatus,  726,  unidens,  727 

Plocsoma,  603:  hudsoni,  603,  lenticulare,  603, 
truncalum,  603 

Ploes<:>midae,  570,  603 

Plumatella,  952;  arethusa,  953,  pdymorpkO: 
953,  princeps,  953,  punctata,  954 
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Pneumatophilus,  406;  rariabilist  406 

Pneumobites,  403;  brevi plexus,  403,  longi- 
plexus,  403 

Pneumonoeces,  403;  coloradensist  403 

Podocopa,  806 

Podophrya,  298;  fixa,  298 

Pollination  under  water,  189 

Pollution,  prevention  of,  1075 

Polyadenous  cercariae,  416 

Polyartemiella,  666;  hanseni,  666,  judayi^  667 

Polyartemiidae,  666 

Polyarthra,  591;  plaiypierat  591 

Polycelis,  359;  coronala,  359 

Polycentropidae,  937 

Polychaeta,  632 

Polychaetus,  599;  collinsii,  599 

Polycotyle,  410;  ornata,  410 

Polycystididae,  353 

Polycystis,  353;  gaetti,  353,  rooscvelti,  353 

Poljrmitarcys  (imago),  918,  (nymph),  921; 
alba,  888 

Polymorphus,  548;  minutus,  548 

Poly opisthocoty lea,  375 

Polyphemidae,  738 

Polyphemus,  738;  pediculus,  738 

Polyrhytis,  981 

Polystoma,  376;  integer rimunt,  376 

Polystomidae,  375 

Polystomoidcs,  376;  coronatum,  376,  hassalli, 
376,  megacotyle,  377,  microcotyle,  377, 
opacum,  378,  ohlongum,  377,  orbicularc,  377 

Polytoma,  265;  uvella,  265 

Polyzoa;  see  Bryozoa 

Pomatiopsinae,  991 

Pomatiopsis,  991;  Icpidaria,  991 

Pompholiginae,  984 

Pompholyx,  611,  984;  complanta,  611,  ejffusa, 
984 

Pompholyxophrys,  235;  puniaa,  235 

Pomphorhynchus,  551 

Ponds,  2 ;  age  scries,  49 

Pontigulasia,  225;  spectabilis,  225 
^  Pontoporcia,  842;  koyi,  842 

Pools,  3 

Porifera  (sponges),  Fresh-Watcr,  15,  301-315; 
collecting,  304,  development,  303,  habits, 
302,  key,  306-31S,  methods  of  study,  305, 
references,  315,  structure,  301 

Porphyridium,  106 

Potamanthus  (imago),  919,  (nymph),  921 

Potamobiidae,  846 

Potamobius,  846;  astacus,  846,  gambeli,  846, 
trou'bridgei,  846 

Potamocypris,  808;  smaragdina,  808 

Potamogeton,  181;  crispus,  189,  192,  densus, 
185,  heterophyllus,  183,  195,  Ituens,  193, 
nalans,  182,  pectinatus,  182,  185,  191, 
perfoliatus,  181,  191,  192,  robbinsii,  191 

Potamogetonetum,  196 

Potamopyrgus,  990;  coronatus,  990 


Potlsiella  erecta,  951 

Prasiola,  161;  crispa,  161 

Prawns,  828;  see  Malacostraca 

Pressodon,  1006 

Pressure  in  water,  34;  effect  upon  organisms, 

34 

Primary  host;  see  Host,  primary 

Prismatolaimus,  499;  sienurus,  499 

Pristina,  640;  flageUum,  640,  longisela^  var. 
leidyi,  640 

Proalcs,  589;  sordida,  589,  tigrida^  589, 
werneckii,  555,  589 

Problems,  Technical  and  Sanitary,  1067- 
1083;  algae,  methods  of  killing,  1076,  pre- 
vention of  growths  of,  1074,  purification  of 
water  containing,  1077;  bacteria,  in  water, 
1070,  bacillus  coli  as  index  of  contami- 
nation, 1069;  disease,  transmission  of ,  1067, 
water  as  conveyor  of  germs,  1068;  drainage 
of  swamps,  1075;  odors,  cause  of,  1073, 
observation  of,  1072;  organisms  in  pipes 
of  water  systems,  1081;  plankton  and  fish 
life,  1082;  prevention  of  pollution,  1075; 
soil  stripping  of  reservoir  sites,  1074; 
streams  and  self -purification,  1078;  water, 
identification  of  source  of,  1080,  tastes  and 
odors  in,  107 1 

Probopyrus,  842;  pandalkola,  842 

Proboscis,  542;  sheath,  543 

Proglottids,  424 

Progomphus  (imago),  924,  (nymph),  920 

Proptera,  1016;  alata,  1016 

Prothynchidae,  339 

Prorhynchus,  339;  applanatus,  340,  slagnalu. 

339 
Prorodon,  274;  ovum^  274 

Prosthogoniminae,  402 

Prosthogonimus,  402 

Prostoma  marginatum,  363 

Prostomatous  cercariae,  412 

Prosostomata,  379 

Protenes,  394;  lepttu,  394.  angustus,  394 

Protenteron,  401 ;  diaphanum,  401 

Proteocephalidae,  434 

Proteocephalus,  434;  ambloplitis,  436,  exiguus, 
437,  macrocephalus,  43s,  perpUxus,  435, 
pinguis,  437,  pusiUus,  437,  singularis,  435 

Proteomyxa,  233 

Proterospongia,  258;  haeckeli,  258 

ProtocUpsis  occidenialis,  654 

Protococcaceae,  156 

Protococcales,  143 

Protosiphon,  156;  bolryoides,  156 

Protozoa,  14,  210-300;  see  Infusoria;  Masti- 
gophora;  Sarcodina 

Psamathiomyia  (larva),  945 

Psephenus  (adult),  942 

Pseudalona,  718 

PseudodiiBugia,  229;  gracilis,  229 

Pseudoecistes,  617;  rotifer,  617 
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PseudomermiB,  505 

PseudooD,  1013 

Pseudophyllidea,  430;  larvae  of,  450 

Pscudo-pleurococcus,  153;  vulgaHs,  153 

Vseudopodia,  238 

Pseudosida,  692;  hidentata,  692 

Pseudosucdnea,  981 

Pseudulvdla  americanat  171 

PsUonemateae,  107 

Psorophora  (larva),  944 

PsychodJdae  (larvae),  945 

Psychomyiidae,  937 

Pterodina,  611;  casca,  611,  patina,  611 

Pterodinidae,  611 

Pterodrilus,  644;    alcicornus,   644,  distichus, 

644 
Pteronarcys  dorsata.  884 
Pterosygna,  1005 
Ptychobothriidac,  430 
Ptychobranchus,  1012;  phaseolus,  1012 
Ptychopteridae  (larvae),  944 
Pulmonata,  977 
Pump;   plankton,  70,  78,  clock,  80,  Fordyce, 

79,  thresher- tank,  80 
Purification  of  water  containing  algae,  1077 
Pyralldae,  903 
Pyramid  dredge,  71 
IVrenoid,  116 

Pyrgulopsis,  990;  nevadensis,  990 
Pyxicola,  297;  carleri,  297 
Pyxidicula,  222;  cymbalum,  222 
Pyxidium,  293;  ramosutn,  293 

Quadrula,  995;    cyiindrica,  996,  lackrymosa^ 

997,  plicaia,  996,  pustuhsa,  997,  undata,  997; 

s.  s.,  996 
Quadrulella,  226;  symmetrica,  226 
Qualitative  methods  of  collecting,   72;    see 

Methods  of  Collecting 
Quantitative  plankton  net,  74 
Quantitative  study;    of  nannoplankton,  83; 

see  Nannoplankton;  of  net  plankton,  81; 

see  Plankton 

Radiofilum,  163;  flavescens,  163 

Radiosphaera,  156 

Radix,  981 

Radula,  973 

Ramosonema,  247;  laxum,  247 

Ranatra,  934 

Rangia,  1020;  cuneata,  1020 

Rangiidae,  1020 

Ranunctdus   a^juaiUis,    182,    183,    191,    193, 

20T 
Raphidiophiys,  23s;  elegans,  235,  viridis,  235 
Rattenkonigcercarien,  414 
Rattulidae,  568,  595 
Rattulus,  595;    cylindricus,  595.  l<^us,   595, 

longiseta,  595 
Redia,  371 


References  on  Fresh- Water  Biology,  18-30; 
Acanthocephala,  55 1-552,  Algae,  Blue- 
Green  (Cyanophyceac),  114,  Algae,  exd.  of 
Blue-Green,  177,  Amphibia  (Batrachia), 
1066,  Animalcules,  620,  955-9561  Appa- 
ratus and  Methods,  88-89,  Bacteria,  99, 
Batrachia  (Amphibia),  1066,  Birds,  1066, 
Bryozoa,  955^956,  Cestoda,  452-453f 
Cladocera,  739-74©,  Copepoda,  788-789, 
Crustacea,  Higher  (Malacostraca),  850, 
Cyanophyceac  (Algae,  Blue-Green),  114, 
Existence,  Conditions  of,  60,  Fishes,  1066, 
Gastrotricha,  631,  Gordiacea,  551-552, 
Hirudinea,  660,  Hydra,  322,  Hydracarina, 
87s,  Hydrozoa,  322,  Infusoria,  300,  Insecta, 
946,  Malacostraca,  850,  Mammals,  xo66, 
Mastigophora,  300,  Mollusca,  1020,  Nema- 
toda,  Free-Living,  505,  Nematoda,  Para- 
sitic, 551-552,  Nemertina  (Nemerteans), 
458,  Oligochaeta,  645,  Ostracoda,  827, 
Parasitic  Worms,  452,  551,  Plants,  Higher 
(Larger),  209,  Phyllopoda,  675,  Porifera, 
315,  Protozoa,  236-237,  300,  Reptiles,  1066, 
Rotatoria,  620,  Sarcodina,  236-237,  Trcma- 
toda,  452-4531  Turbellaria,  364,  Vegetation, 
Larger  (Higher),  209,  Vertebrata,  1066; 
see  Investigators  in  Fresh-Water  Biology; 
Journals  on  Fresh- Water  Biology 

Renette,  470 

Renifer,  405;  ellipticus,  405,  elongatuSt  407, 
megasorchis,  407,  variabilis,  406 

Reniferinae,  405 

Reproduction,  physiology  of,  120;  see  also 
the  specific  subjects 

Reptiles,  Fresh- Water,  1026-1028;  references 
1066;  see  Vertebrata 

Reservoir  sites,  soil  stripping  of,  1074,  pre- 
vention of  algae  growths  in,  Z074 

Rhabditis,  493;  cyiindrica,  493 

Rhabdocoela,  333 

Rhabdococlida,  333,  361 

Rhabdocoelous  cercariae,  412 

Rhabdolaimus,  494;  minor,  494 

Rhabdonema  nigrovenosum,  521 

Rhabdostyla,  293;  vernalis,  293 

Rhadinorhynchus,  550 

Rhantus  (adult),  942 

Rheology,  i;  evolution  of  stream,  $ 

Rhinops,  599;  vitrea,  565,  599 

Rhipidendron,  262;  splendidum,  262 

Rhipidoglossa,  994 

Rhizocloniura,  166;  kieroglypkicum,  166 

Rhizodrilus,  641;  lacteus,  641 

Rhizomastigidae,  243 

Rhizopoda,  219 

Rhizosolenia,  127;  eriensis,  137 

Rhizosoleniaceae,  127 

Rhodophyceae,  175-177;  key,  I7S-I77;  see 
Algae,  Fresh-Water,  exd.  of  Blue-Green 

Rhoicosphenia,  129;  curvata,  129 
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Rhopalocerca  tardigradat  421 

Rhopalocercous  cercariae,  421 

Rhyacophilidae,  936 

Rhyncheta,  299 

Rhynchobdellae,  651 

Rhynchodemidae,  360 

Rhynchodemus  airocyaneust  360,  sylvaSicus»  360 

Rhynchomesostoma,  349;  rosiratum,  349 

Rhynchomonas,  246;  nasula,  246 

Rhynchoproholus  papiUosus,  361,  363 

Rhynchoscolex,  337;    simplex,  337,  vtjdovskit 

337 

Rhynchotalona,  724;  fdcala,  724 

Rhyphidae  (larvae),  945 

Rhythms  of  fresh- water  organisms,  43;  daily 
depth  migrations  vs.,  43 

Rhyzota,  574 

Richteriella,  154;  botryaides,  154,  globosa^  154 

Rivularia,  114;  minutula,  114 

Rivulariaceae,  113 

Rostellum,  424 

Rotatoria  (wheel  animalcules),  Fresh-Water, 
16,  553-620;  body,  554,  corona,  554,  557, 
the  chief  organ  of  locomotion,  562,  cosmo- 
politan characteristics,  578,  development, 
582,  eggs,  580,  excretory  organs,  560,  foot, 
554,  jaws  (trophi),  558,  559,  key,  587-6i9» 
mastax,  558,  560,  methods  of  study,  583, 
minute  males,  580,  nervous  system,  563, 
Notonmiatidae  as  example,  555,  occurrence, 
554,  references,  620,  relationships,  586, 
reproduction,  564,  species  (perennial),  581, 
(summer),  581,  (winter),  581,  structure,  554, 
579,  trophi,  558,  559,  variations  of  type 
among  Anapodidae,  570,  Anuraedae,  571, 
Asplanchnidae,  571,  Bdelloida,  576,  Branch- 
ionidae,  570,  Coluridae,  568,  Dinocharidae, 
569,  Euchlanidae,  568,  Floscularida,  572, 
Flosculariidae,  572,  Gastropodidae,  570, 
Hydatinidae,  569,  Melicertida,  574,  Notom- 
matidae,  566,  Notopsidae,  569,  Ploe- 
somidae,  570,  Rattulidae,  568,  Rhizota, 
574,  Salpinidae,  567,  Seisonacea,  577,  578, 
Synchaetidae,  566 

Rotifer,  619;  citrinus,  619,  neptunius,  619 

Rotifera;  see  Rotatoria 

Rotundaria,  999;  iuberculata,  999 

Roundworms  (Nemathelminthes),  Fresh- 
Water,  15;  free-living;  see  Nematoda, 
Free-Living;  parasitic;  5ee  Acanthoccph- 
ala;  Gordiacea;  Nematoda,  Parasitic; 
Parasitic  Roundworms;    Parasitic  Worms 

Rugifera,  1006 

SagUtaria  ckinensis,  183,  naians,  183 
Salpina,  593;  spinigera,  593 
Salpingoeca,  258;  convaUaria,  258 
Salpinidae,  567,  593 

Sanitary  Problems,  Technical  and,  1067- 
1083;  see  Problems,  Technical  and  Sanitary 


Saprophilus,  279;  agUans,  279 

Sarcodina  (amoeboid  protozoa),  14,  210-237; 
conjugation,  217,  food,  212,  215,  habitats, 
2 IT,  key,  219-236,  metabolism,  216,  meth- 
ods of  study,  218,  references,  236-237, 
reproduction,  216,  shells,  214,  structure, 
211;  see  Protozoa 

Sayella,  979 

Scalenaria,  1008 

Scapholeberis,  699;  aurila,  699,  nmcronata,  69) 

Scaridium,  597;  longicaudum,  597 

Scenedcsmus,  159;  quadricauda,  159 

Sciadium,  158;  arbuscula,  158 

Scirpetum,  196 

Schistocephalus,  432 

Schistosomatidae,  409 

Schisto taenia,  448;  macrorhynchay  448 

Schizamphistominae,  387 

Schizocanthum,  141;  armatum,  141 

Schizocerca,  605;  diversicornis,  605 

Schizochlamys,  150;  gctalhiosa,  150 

Schizomeris,  162;  leibleinii,  163 

Schizonema,  128 

Schizomycetes;  sec  Bacteria 

Schizothrix,  109;  rubella,  109 

Schizophyceae;  see  Algae,  Blue-Green 

Schmardaella,  638;  fUiformis,  638 

Scolex,  424 

Scotinosphaera,  157;  paradoxa,  157 

Scuds,  828;  see  Malacostraca 

Scutopterus  (adult),  941 

Scyphidia,  292;  JromerUeUii,  292 

Scytonema,  112;  mirabUe,  112 

Scytonemaceae,  iii 

Seasonal  succession  of  fresh-water  life  (bid* 
ogy),  10 

Seasonal  temperature  changes,  a 

Secondary  host;  see  Host,  secondary 

Sedgewick-Rafter  cell,  82,  sand  filter,  83 

Segmentina,  984;  armigera,  984 

Seines,  61 

Seison  annuiatus,  578 

Seisonacea,  577,  578 

Selenastrum,  159;  graciUt  159 

Sepedon,  913 

Sericostomatidae,  936,  937 

Serphus,  933 

Setiferous  cercariae,  423 

Shore  zone,  3 

Shrimps,  828;  see  Malacostraca 

Shrimps,  fairy;    see  Crustacea;  Phyllopoda 

Sialididae  (spongilla  flies),  897-898;  adults, 
935;  5ff  Insecta;  Neuroptera 

Sialis  (adult),  935,  (larva),  935;  infumata,  898 

Sida,  689;  cryslailifM,  689 

Sididae,  689 

Simocephalus,  698;  exspinosus,  698,  serru- 
latus,  699,  veltdus,  698 

Simuliidae  (black-flies),  913;  larvae,  946;  see 
Diptera;  Insecta 
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Siphlunis  (imago),  920,  (nymph),  922 

Siphonales,  172 

Siphonaria,  979;  allcrnata,  979,  pdtoidest  980; 

s.  s.,  979 
Siphonariidae,  979 
Siphonostomata  (Parasitic  Copepoda),  782- 

788;   structure,  783;  see  Argulidae;   Cope- 

poda;  Ergasilidae 
Sisyra  (adult),  934,  (larva),  899,  935 
Slavina,  639;  apptndiculata,  639 
Solenophrya,  299;  pera,  299 
Somatochlora  (imago),  926,  (nymph),  931 
Somatogyrus,  991;  subglohosus,  991 
Sorastrura,  159;  spinulosum,  159 
Sow-bugs,  828;  see  Malacostraca 
Sparganophilus,   643;    benhamif   643,   eiseni, 

643,  smithi,  643 
Sparganum,   434;    mansoni,   433,   434,   pro- 

liferum,  434,  sebago,  434 
Spathidium,  273;  spathula,  273 
Sperchon,  870;  glandulostts,  870 
Sperchoninae,  869 

Sphaerelia,  144;  nivalis ^  144,  pluvi<Uis»  144 
Sphaeriidae,  1018 
Sphacrium,  1018;  simile,  1018 
Sphaerocystis,  151;  schraeteri,  151 
Sphaerophrya,  299;  magna,  299 
Sphaeroplea,  165;  annulina,  165 
Sphaeropleaceae,  165 
Sphaerostoma,  408 
Sphaerozosma,  136;    ptdchrum  var.  inflalum, 

136,  verUbraium,  136 
Sphenoderia,   229;    dentata,   229,  lenta,   230, 

macrolepis,  230 
Sphenomonas,  254;  quadrangularis,  254 
Sphyranura,  378;  oslcri,  378 
Spicula,  475 

Spilophora,  489;  canadensis,  489 
Spinitectus,  527;  gracilis,  527 
Spirocypris,  813;    passaica,  813,  tuberculaia, 

814 
Spirogyra,  142;  crassa,  142 
Spiromonas,  249;  angusta,  249 
Spironoura,  533;  afine^  533.  gracile,  533 
Spirostomum,  284;  ambiguum,  184 
Spirotaenia,  137;  minuta,  137 
Spirulina,  107;  major,  107 
Spiruridae,  525 
Spirurinac,  525 
Spiruroidea,  525 
Spondylomorum,    144,    267;     quarlemarium, 

144.  267 
Spondylosiura,  136;  papiUaiumt  136 
Sponges;  see  Porifera 
Spongilla,  306,  31 1 ;  aspinofa,  306,  baileyi,  311, 

fragilis,    307,    igloinformis,    307,    lacustris, 

306,    novae-terrae,    307,    paupercula,    306, 

wagmri,  308 
Spongilla-flies,   897;  ie«  Hemerobiidae;   In- 

aecta;  Neuroptera 


Spongomonas,  362;  discus,  262 

Sporadoporus,  862;  invalvarist  869 

Spores  of  bacteria,  92;  see  Bacteiia 

Sporocyst,  371 

Sporozoa,  14 

Stagnicola,  981 

Stations,  fresh-water  biology,  12 

Statoblast,  949 

Staurastrum,  139;  crentdatum,  139 

Staurogenia,  160 

Stauroneis,  128;  anceps,  128 

Stauroptera,  127 

Stenelmis  (adult),  942 

Stenostomum,  334;  agik,  336,  coluber,  337, 
grande,  336,  Uucops,  335,  speciosum,  335, 
tenuicauda,  336 

Stentor,  285;  coeruleus,  285,  polymorphus,  285 

Stephanoceros,  611;  eichhomii,  611 

Stephanodiscus,  127;  niagareoe,  127 

Stephanoprora,  391;  gilberii,  391 

Stephanops,  597;  itUermedius,  597 

Stephanosphaera,  145,  266;  pluvialis,  145, 
266 

Stichococcus,  152;  bacillaris,  152 

Stichorchis,  386,  subtrigueirus,  386 

Slickostemma  asensoriatum,  457,  r«5r«m,  455, 
458 

Stichotricha,  287;  secunda,  287 

Stigonema,  112;  mmw/wifi,  112,  ocellatum,  112 

Stigonemaceae,  112 

Stomata  on  submerged  leaves,  184 

Stoneflies;  5e«  Insecta;  Plecoptera 

Stratification  of  aquatic  organisms,  10 

Stratiomyiidae  (larvae),  946 

Streams;  bottom  materials,  24,  bottoms, 
differentiation  in,  25,  current  strength,  23, 
evolution,  5,  hydrogen  sulphide,  39,  rate 
of  flow,  27,  self-purification,  1078,  tem- 
perature of  water,  32 

Streblocerus,  709;  pygmaeus,  709,  serricau- 
dolus,  709 

Strephobasis,  993 

Streptocephalidae,  670 

Streptocephalus,  670;  Jloridanus,  670,  sealU, 
670,  Uxanus,  670 

Strigea,  410;  cornu,  410 

Strobila,  424 

Strombidium,  286;  chparedii,  286 

Strongyleae,  522 

Strongylidae,  522 

Strongylinae,  522 

Strongyloidea,  522 

Strongyloides  ster cordis,  521 

Strongylostoma,  350;  gonocephalum,  350, 
radiatum,  350 

Strongylus,  522;  auricularis,  522 

Strophitus,  looi;  edentulus,  looi 

Stygonectes,  843 

Stylaria.  639;  fossuhris,  639,  lacustris,  635, 
639 
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Stylet  cercariae,  416 

Stylobryon,  24s;  peiiolaium,  345 

Stylohedra,  297 

Stylonychia,  290;  notophora,  290 

Styphlodora,  405;  bascanUnsiSy  405 

Submerged  leaves,  182;  stomata  on,  184 

Suctoria,  298 

Surirella,  131 

Surirellaceae,  130 

Sutroa,  642;  alpeslris,  642,  rostrata^  643 

Sympetrum  (imago),  927,  (nymph),  932 

Swamp,  3,  s,  59;  drainage  of,  1075 

Symphynota,   1004;    complatMta,  1005,  com- 

prcssay  1004,  cosiaia,  1005;   s.  s.,  1004 
Symploca,  109;  lucifuga,  109 
Synchaeta,    591;    baliica,   591,   stylatat   591, 

tremula,  591 
Synchaetidae,  591;  see  Rotatoria 
Syncchococcus,  105;  aeruginosus,  105 
Synedra,  132;  salina,  132 
Synplecta  pendula,  528 
Synura,  262;  uvella,  262 

Tabanidac  (larvae),  946 

Tabanus  (larva),  946 

Tabellana,  133;  fenesiratay  133 

Ta'oellariaccae,  133 

Tachopteryx  (nymph),  929,  930 

Tachysoma,  290;  parvistyla,  290 

Taenia,  440,  447;  crassicottis,  447,  ^um,  442, 
puUheUat  450,  scolopendrat  449 

Taeniidae,  447 

Taenioglossa,  986 

Tanaognathus,  864;  spinipes,  864 

Tanaorhamphus,  547;  longirostris,  547 

Tank-pump,  80 

Tony  pus  cameus,  914,  (larva),  945 

Tanytarsus  (larva),  945 

Tapeworms,  15;  see  Cestoda;  Parasitic  Flat- 
worms;  Parasitic  Worms 

Taphrocampa,  589;  annulosa^  589 

Tardigrada,  17 

Tatria,  449;  biremis,  449 

Technical  and  Sanitary  Problems,  1067-1083; 
see  Problems,  Technical  and  Sanitary 

Telmatodrilus,  641 ;  mcgregori,  641,  v^dovskyi^ 
641 

Telorchinae,  393 

Telorchis,  394;  medius,  394 

Temperature  of  water,  32;  and  metabolism, 
S3,  in  streams,  32,  reaction  of  animals,  34, 
seasonal  changes,  33 

Tentaculata,  17;  see  Bryozoa 

Teratocephalus,  496;  cornuius,  496 

Terricola,  359 

Terriginous  bottom,  26,  45 

Festacea,  220 

Tetmemorus^  138;  granulaius,  138 

Tetrabothriidae,  440 

Tetrabothrius,  440;  macrocephalus,  440 


Tetracoccus,  149 

Tetracotylc,  411;  typica,  41  x 

Tetracotyle  form,  424 

Tetracydus,  133;  lacustris,  133 

Tetradesmus,  160;  wisconsiensist  160 

Tetraedron,  155;  enorme,  155 

Tetragoneuria  (imago),  926,  (njrmph),  931 

Tetramastix,  613;  opoliensiSf  613 

Tetramitus,  251;  variabilis,  251 

Tetrapedia,  105 

Tetraphyllidea,  434 

Tetraselmis,  264;  limneiist  264 

Tetraspora,  147;  explanata,  147 

Tetrasporaceae,  146 

Telrastemma    aquarium    dulcium,    457;     jm 
Nemertina 

Tetrastrum,  160 

Thalassom3ria,  945 

Thallasironus,  486 

Thamnocephalus,  670;  plaiyurus,  670 

Thelaziidae,  527 

Thermal  springs,  life  of,  loi 

Thermocline,  28 

Theliderma,  997 

Thermoncctes  (adult),  941 

Thorea,  175;  ramosissima,  175 

Threadworms;  see  Nematoda,  Parasitic 

Thresher  tank-pump,  80 

Throscinus  (adult),  942 

Thuricola,  296;  valvaia,  296 

Thuricolopsis,  296 

Thy  as,  861;  venusta,  861 

Tintinnidium,  286;  ftuviatUis,  386 

Tintinnus,  286 

Tiphys,  873;  liliaceus,  873 

Tipulidae  (larvae),  944 

Tolypella,  173;  nidijica,  173 

Tolypothrix,  112;  lanaUit  112 

Torquis,  984 

Torrenticola,  864;  anomala,  864 

Tow  net,  72 

Trachelius,  275;  ovum,  275 

TrachdobdeUa  vivida,  655 

Trachelmonas,  252;  hispida^  252,  lagenella, 
252,  volvocina,  252 

Trachelophyllum,  273;  tachyUastum,  273 

Tralia,  978;  mysotis,  979,  pusiUa^  978 

Tramea  (imago),  927,  (nymph),  932 

Trammel  net,  62 

Transmission,  disease,  1067 

Traps,  65 

Trematoda  (flukes),  Fresh-Water,  15,  365. 
369-424,  452-453;  cercaria,  371,  372,  as 
plankton  organism,  372,  degree  of  infection, 
373,  development,  371,  intermediate  host, 
371,  key,  374-424,  miracidium,  371,  primary 
host,  372,  redia,  371,  references,  452-453, 
sporocyst,  371,  structure,  369,  370;  see  Parar 
si  tic  Flatworms;  Parasitic  Worms 

Trentipohiia,  170;  wainoi,  170 
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Trentonia,  265;  fiageUata,  265 

Trepomonas,  249;  agUis^  249 

Triaenophorinae,  433 

Triaenophonis,  433 

Triangle  dredge,  7 1 

Triarthra,  613;   brachiala,  613,  longiseta,  613 

Tribonema,  164;  minora  164 

TrichineUa  spiralis,  534 

Trichinellidae,  534 

Trichocephaloides,  444 

Trichoda,  279;  pura,  279 

Trichodina,  291;  pedictUuSt  291 

Trichogaster,  286 

Trichomastix,  250 

Trichophoreae,  113 

rrichophrya,  299;  sinuosa,  299 

Trichoptera  (caddisflies),  Fresh-Water,  900- 
903,  917.  936-937;  cases,  900,  key,  936-937, 
pupa,  902;  see  Insecta 

Tricorythus  (nymph),  922 

Trickosoma  cantor  turn,  513 

Trichostomina,  277 

Trichostrongylidae,  522 

Trichostrongylinae,  522 

Trichostxongylus,  522;  fiberius,  522 

Trichosyringata,  534 

Trichurinae,  534 

Trichuris,  534;  opaca,  534 

Tricladida,  333,  354,  361 

Trilobus,  501;  longus,  501 

Trinema,  231;  camplanalum,  231,  enchelys 
232,  lineare,  232 

Triophthalmus,  589;  dvrsualis,  589 

Triphylus,  599;  lacustris,  599 

Triploceras,  139;  gracile,  139 

Tripyla,  498;  lata,  498 

Tristomidae,  374 

Tritigonia,  998;  tuberculata,  998 

Trochehninthes,  16 

Trochiscia,  154;  vestUus,  154 

Trochosphaera,  613;  solstitialis,  613 

Trochosphacridae,  613 

Trochospongilla,  308;  horrida,  308,  leidyi,  308 

Troglotrematidae,  390 

Tropidiscus,  983 

Tropidoscyphus,  254,  257 

Tropistemus  (adult),  940 

Truncilla,  1008;  foliaia,  1009,  personata,  1009, 
sulcata,  1008,  triquctra,  icx>8;   s.  s.,  1008 

Tryonia,  989;  dathrata,  989 

Trypanorhyncha,  434,  450 

Tubcfla,  313;  pennsylvanica,  313 

Tubifex,  642;  multisetosus,  641,  642,  tubifex, 
641,  642 

Tubificidae,  640 

Tulotoma,  988;  magnifica,  988 

Tuomeya,  176;  fluviatalis,  176 

Turbellaria  (free-living  flat  worms),  Fresh- 
Water,  15.323-364;  cultures,  331,  digestive 
apparatus,  325.  habitat,  329.  key,  333-364, 


land  planarians,  330,  methods  of  study, 
331,  movement,  325,  photokinesis,  328, 
references,  364,  reproduction,  326,  reqx>n- 
siveness  to  stimuli,  328 

Turbidity  of  fresh  water,  29,  36 

Turtle  nets,  66 

Two-winged  flies;  see  Diptera;  Insecta 

Tylenchus,  483;  dtvastatrix,  483,  dipsaci,  483 

Types  of  fresh-water  life,  13 

Typhlocypris,  823;  deknvarensis,  824,  peircei, 
823 

Fyphloplana,  350;  viridata,  350 

Typhloplanid  from  Canandaigua  Lake,  361, 
362;  from  Irondequoit,  361,  362 

Typhloplanidae,  348,  361 

Typhloplanini,  349 

Tyrrellia,  869;  circularis,  869 

Ulothrix,  162;  tonata,  i6a 

Ulothrichaceae,  161 

Ulvaceae,  160 

Ulvella,  171;  amertcana,  171 

Under- water  photography,  86;   see  Methods 

of  Photographing 
Uniformity  of  fresh-water  life  (biology),  13 
Unio,  1000;  crassidens,  1000,  spinosus,  looi, 

tetralasmus,  looi,  uniomerus,  lOOi 
Unionicola  (non-parasitic  species),  871 
Unionicola  (parasitic  species),  872;  crassipes, 

872 
Unionidae,  995 
Unioninac,  995 
Univalve,  957;  see  Mollusca 
Uranotaenia  (larva),  944 
Urceolaria,  292 

Urceolopsis,  256;  sahvlosa,  256 
Urceo4us,  256;  cydostamum,  256 
UmateUa  gracilis,  951 
Umula,  299 

Urocentrum,  277;  turbo,  277 
Uroglena,  261;  amertcana,  261 
Uroleptus,  28S;  musculus,  288 
Uroncma,  279;  marinum,  279 
Urosoma,  290 

Urostyla,  287;  grandis,  287,  trickogaster,  287 
Urotricha,  273;  Jarcta,  273 
Utricularia,  188;  inflata,  188,  minor,  188 

Vacuoles,  103 

Vaginarieae,  109 

Vaginicola,  296;  leptosoma,  296 

Vallisneria,  181,  190;  spiralis,  181,  185,  189 

190 
Valvata,  988;  tricarinata,  988 
Valvatidae,  988 
Vampyrella,  234;  lateritia,  234 
Vanheurckia,  128;  rhomboides,  128 
Variety  of  fresh- water  life  (biology),  ix 
Vaucheria,  172;  repens,  172 
Vegetation,  amount,  50 
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Vegetation,   Larger    (Higher),    Fresh- Water, 

178-209;    cycle  of  matter,  207,  evolution, 

198,  references,  209,  zones,  196;  see  Plants, 

aquatic 
Veliidae.  933 
Venation,  wing,  916;    of  stoneflies,  916;   see 

Insecta 
Vertebrata,    1021-1066;     adaptations,    1022, 

references,  1066;  see  Amphibia  (Batrachia); 

Birds;  Fishes;  Mammals;  Reptiles 
Viviparidae,  987 
Viviparus,  987;  interlextus,  987 
Volvocaceae,  143 
Vol  vox,  146,  269;    aureus,  269,  globatoft  269, 

Perglobalor,  269,  spermatosphara,  269 
Vortex,  340 

Vortex  (?)  cavicolens,  361,  363 
Vorticella,  293;  campanula,  293 

Wardius,  386;  zibethicus,  386 

Water;  acid  or  alkaline  characteristics  of,  40, 
ammonia  in,  39,  bacteria  found  in  natural, 
96,  number  in,  96,  1070,  biological  con- 
ditions in,  46,  carbon  dioxide  in,  39, 
chemical  factors,  36,  circulation,  27,  in 
lakes,  27,  conveyor  of  disease,  1068,  current 
strength  in  streams,  23,  daily  depth  migra- 
tions, 32,  43,  density,  22,  distribution  of 
gases,  37,  of  life,  35,  expansion  in  freezing, 

21,  gases  dissolved  in,  36,  general  solvent, 

22,  identification  of  source  of,  1080,  index 
of  suitability,  46,  influence  of  currents  in, 
28,  odors  in,  1071,  1072,  oxygen  content, 
37,  penetration  of  light,  29,  30,  physical 
conditions  of,  22,  physical  environment  of 
organisms  in,  9,  pressure  in,  34,  quantity 
of  life  in,  46,  of  plankton  in,  47,  48,  reser- 
voirs, purification  of,  1074,  1076,  1077, 
rhythms  of  organisms,  43,  seasonal  changes, 
^3,  solubility  of  gases  in,  37,  tastes  in,  107 1, 
temperature,  32,  in  streams,  32,  terriginous 
bottom,  45,  thermal  properties,  21,  tur- 
bidity, 29,  36 

Water  Biology,  Fresh-;    see  Biology,  Fresh- 
Water 
"Water-bloom,"  100 
Water  bodies,  physical  features  of,  8 
Water  bottle,  80 


Water  glass,  87 

Water  Life,  Fresh-;  see  Biology,  Fresh- Water 
Water  organisms,  physical  environment  of,  9 
Water   plants  and   vegetation;    see   Plants, 

aquatic;  Vegetation,  aquatic 
Water  supplies,  tastes  and  odors  in,  107 1 
Water  systems,  organisms  in  pipes  of,  1081 
Waters,  flowing,  2 
Waves  and  their  action,  28 
Wheel  animalcules;  see  Rotatoria 
Whirligig  beetles,  906;  see  Coleoptera;  Lisecta 
Wilsonema,  495 
Wing  venation,  916 
Winter  buds  (hibemacula),  192 
Wlassicsia,  711;  kinistinensis,  711 
WoUea,  no;  saccaia,  no 
Worms,  earth;   see  Chaetopoda;  Oligochaeta 
Worms,  free-living;    see  Nematoda;    Nemer- 

tina  (Nemerteans) ;  Turbellaria 
Worms,  parasitic;   see  Acanthocephala;   Ces- 

toda;     Gordiacea;     Nematoda,    Parasitic; 

Parasitic  Worms;  Trematoda 
Wyeomyia  (larva),  944 

Xanthidium,  141;  fasciculaiumt  141 
Xiphidioccrcariae,  416 
Xystonotus,  865:  as  per,  865 

Zannichellia,  189;   repens,  185,  palustris,  19c 

Zeugorchis,  407;  aequatus,  407 

Zoethamnium,  294;  adamsi,  294 

Zone,  shore,  3 

Zones  of  vegetation,  196;  characetum,  196 
nupharetum,  196,  phragmitetum,  196 
potamogetonetum,  196,  scirpetum,  196 

Zoochlorella,  153 

Zooecium,  948 

2^phytes,  301 

Zoosporangium,  119 

Zoospores,  118 

Zoster  a  nana,  185 

Zygnema,  142 

Zygnemaceae,  141 

Zygnemeae,  142 

Zygocotyle,  388;  ceratosa,  388 

Zygocotylinae,  388 

Zygoptera  (imago),  922,  (nymph),  92S 

Zygospore,  119 
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